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Churchill,  (John)  Duke  of  Marlborough  and 
Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  a  most  renowned 
general  and  statesman,  was  born  in  Devonshire,  En- 
gland, in  1650.  A  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
instructed  him  in  the  first  principles^  of  literature  ; 
buft  his  father  having  other  views  thaiy  what  a  learned 
education  afforded,  carried  him  early  to  court,  where 
he  was  particularly  favoured  by  James  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  king  James  II.  when  only  jhi^blvfe -yeai'^'Oi 
age.  In  1666,  he  was  made  an  ensign  bfthe  ^gji^fdsV , 
during  the  first  Dutch  war ;  and  afterwariisJitkpjiQv^^ 
himself  greatly  in  the  military" art  at  Tanger^.j^KTcti^ 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  In:it5'7'l2jj,.*jrhk, 
Duke  of  Monrliouth  commanding  a  body  of'  English 
auxiliaries  in  the  French  service,  Churchill  attended 
him,  and  was  soon  after  made  a  captain  in  the  Duke's 
own  regiment.  At  the  siege  of  Nimeguen,  which 
happened  in  that  campaign,  he  distinguished  himself 
so  much,  that  he  was  taken  notice  of  by  the  celebrat- 
ed Marshal  Tureune,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  name 
of  the  handsome  Englishman.  In  1673,  he  was  at  the 
siege  at  Maastricht,  where  he  gained  such  applause, 
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that  the  king  of  France  thanked  him  for  Ws  beh^viotir 
at  the  head  of  the  line  :  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth^^ 
who  had  the  direction  of  the  attack,  afterwards  tolct 
king  Charles  II.  that  he  owed  his  life  to  Mr.  Church* 
iirs  bravery. 

In  1681,  he  married  Sarah  Jennings,  ayounglady^ 
who  waited  upon  Anne,  afterwards  queen  of  Great* 
Britain  ;  by  which  means,  he  greatly  strengthened  his 
interest  at  court.  Jn  1682,  he  was  created  baron  of 
Ey mouth,  in  Scotland,  and  made  colonel  of  the  third 
troop  of  guards. 

In  1 6»5,  upon  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  the 
throne,  he  was  continued  in  all  his  posts,  and  also  ho- 
noured with  a  special  embassy  to  France ;  and  was- 
after  his  return,  created  a  peer  of  England,  by  the  ti-» 
tic  of  baron  Church  ill. 

In  June  1685,  when  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the 
natural  son  of  Charles  II.  had  landed  in  England,  and 
got  himself  proclaimed  king,  in  Somersetshire,  Church- 
ill being  then  lieutenant-general  of  his  Majesty's  for* 
ces,  was  ordered  into  the  west  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion, which  he  accomplished  in  less  than  a  month,  and 
took  the  Duke  himself  prisoner,  who  was  beheaded 
on  the  15th  July  following.     When  James  shewed 
an  intention  of  establishing  the  Catholic  religion  ia 
; /firiteiD^^LordjChurchill,    notwithstanding  the  great 
:  "obKgafcrons^KtJ'ciwed  him,  thought  it  his  duty  to  aban- 
• 'clpnjtt^  cause  ;    but  even  then  did  not   leave   him, 
••i*iril6iff  atriuainting  him  by  letter  of  the  reason  of  his 

*  •' '  •'Ijm-delrtirthill  was  graciously  received  by  the  prince 
cf  Orange,  and  was  by  him  first  employed  to  re-assem- 
bic  the  troop  of  guards,  at  London,  and  afterwards  to 
new  model  the  army  ;  for  which  purpose  he  was  in- 
vented by  him,  with  the  rank  and  title  of  lieutenant- 
general.  The  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  being 
declared  king  and  queen  of  England,  Feb.  16th  1689, 
Lord  Cliurchill  was  sworn  of  their  privy  council,  and 
soon  after  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Marlbo^ 
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tough.  He  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  their  majes- 
ties, and  was  soon  sfter  made  commander  in  chief  of 
the  English  forces  sent  over  to  Holland.  He  acted 
in  that  capacity  at  the  battle  of  Walcourt,  in  1689, 
and  gave  such  extraordinary  proofs  of  his  skill,  that 
prince  Wahlcck,  speaking  in  his  commendation  to 
king  William,  declared,  that  "  he  saw  more  into  the 
art  of  war  in  a  day,  than  some  generals  in  many 
years." 

-In  1690,  he  was  made  general  of  the  forces  sent  to 
Ireland,  where  he  made  the  strong  garrisons  of  Cork 
and  Kinsale  prisoners  of  war.  The  year  following, 
king  William  shewed  the  good  opinion  he  had  of  his 
conduct,  by  sending  him  over  to  Flanders,  to  draw 
the  army  together  against  his  arrival.  All  these  ser- 
vices, however,  did  not  hinder  his  being  disgraced  at 
court  in  1692,  in  a  very  surprising  manner  ;  for  with-  * 
out  the  least  previous  notice,  he  received  a  message, 
**  that  the  king  had  no  farther  occasion  for  his  services." 
This  strange  and  unexpected  blow,  was  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  his  being  committed  to  the  tower,  on  an  ac- 
cusation of  high  treason,  which,  however,  was  after- 
wards found  to  be  a  false  and  malicious  report,  the  au- 
thors of  which  were  severely  punished. 

Marlborough  was  soon  restored  to  favour,  and  in 
16.98  was  appointed  governor  to  the  Earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, with  this  extraordinary  compliment  from  king 
William  :  "  My  Lord,  make  him  but  what  you  are> 
and  my  nephew  will  be  what  I  want  to  see  him." 
He  continued  in  favour  till  the  king's  death,  who,  a 
little  before  that  event,  recommended  him  to  Anne, 
princess  of  Denmark,  as  the  most  proper  person  to  be 
trusted  with  the  command  of  the  army.  Upon  tWe 
accession  of  that  princess  to  the  throne,  in  1704,  her  > 
majesty,  whose  principal  favourite  was  Lady  Church- 
ill, loaded  his  lordship  with  honours.  He  was  elected 
knight  of  the  garter,  appointed  captain  general  of  all  ^ 
her  majesty's  torces,  and  sent  ambassador  extraordi- 
nary to  Holland.     She  could  not  have  made  a  better 
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choice  of  a  general  and  statesman,  for  in  both  these 
capacities  his  lordship  greatly  excelled. 

After  several  conferences  about  a  war,  he  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  army,  where  all  the  other  gene- 
rals had  orders  to  obey  him.  The  earl  took  the  com** 
mand  June  20th  1702,  and  discerning  that  the  states 
were  made  uneasy  by  the  places,  which  the  enemjf 
held  on  their  frontiers,  he  began  with  attacking  and 
reducing  them.  Accordingly,  in  this  single  cam- 
paign, he  made  himself  master  of  the  castles  of  Gra- 
venbroeck  and  Waerts,  the  towns  of  Venlo,  Rure- 
mond  and  Stevenswaert,  together  with  the  citadel  of 
Liege.  These  advantages  were  considerable,  and 
acknowledged  as  such  by  the  states ;  but  they  had 
like  to  have  been  of  very  short  date,  for  the  army  sepa- 
rating in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liege,  Nov.  3d,  the 
earl  was  taken  the  next  day  in  his  passage  by  water,- 
by  a  small  party  from  the  garrison  of  Gueldres ;  but 
it  being  towards  night,  and  the  earl  insisting  upon  an 
old  pass  given  to  his  brother,  was  suffered  to  proceed^ 
and  arrived  at  the  Hague,  when  the  arniy  were  in  the 
utmost  consternation,  at  the  accident,  which  had  be- 
fallen him.  Upon  the  close  of  this  campaign,  he  was 
created  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  a  pension  of 
22,200  dollars  per  annum,  to  devolve  forever  on  those 
enjoying  the  title  of  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

The  nature  of  our  work,  will  not  suffer  us  to  relate 
all  the  military  transactions,  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  was  engaged.  This  far,  however,  may 
be  mentioned,  that  numerous  as  they  were,  they  were 
all  successful.  In  the  spring  of  1703,  the  French 
had  a  great  army  in  Flanders,  in  the  low  countries, 
and  in  that  part  of  Germany,  which  the  elector  of 
Cologne  had  put  into  their  hands,  and  prodigioujS  pre- 
parations were  made  under  the  most  experienced 
commanders  ;  but  such  was  the  vigilance  and  activity 
of  the  Duke,  that  he  baffled  them  all.  When  the 
campaign  was  over,  he  went  to  Dusseldorf,  to  meet 
the  late  emperor,  then  styled  Charles  III.  king  of 
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Spain,  who  made  him  a  present  of  a  sword  set  with 
diamonds  ^  soon  after  which^  his  grace  came  over  to 
England. 

In  April  1704,  he  again  embarked  for  Holland, 
where  staying  about  a  month,  to  ad[just  the  necessary 
9teps,  he  began  his  march  towards  the  heart  of  Ger* 
many;  and  at  last,  on  June  21st,  very  unexpectedly 
arrived  before  the  strong  entrenchments  of  the  enemy 
at  Schellenburgh,  whom  after  an  obstinate  and  bloody 
conflict,  he  entirely  routed.  It  was  upon  this  occasi* 
on,  that  he  received  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  emper* 
or  Leopold  written  in  his  own  hand,  an  honour  sel- 
dom done  to  any  but  foreign  princes.  He  followed 
up  this  success,  till  Aug.  2d,  when  the  battle  of 
Blenheim  was  fought ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
empire  of  Germany  was  saved  from  immediate  de- 
struction. Though  prince  Eugene  was  joined  in 
conimand  with  the  Duke,  yet  the  glory  of  the  day 
was  confessedly  owing  to  the  latter.  The  French  gd« 
neral  Tallard  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  England ; 
and  20,000  French  or  Bavarians  were  killed,  wound- 
ed or  drowned  in  the  Danube  ;  besides  about  13,000 
who  were  taken,  and  a  proportionable  number  of  can- 
aon,  artillery,  and  trophies  of  war. 
;  After  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  he  received  congra- 
tulatory letters  from  most  of  the  potentates  of  Europe, 
particularly  from  the  states-general  and  from  the  em- 
peror, who  desired  him  to  accept  of  the  dignity  of  a 
prince  of  the  emprie ;  which  was  soon  after  confer- 
red upon  him  by  the  title  of  prince  of  Mildenheim  in 
the  province  of  Swabia.  After  the  campaign  was 
ended,  he  visited  the  court  of  Berlin,  where  by  a 
short  negociation,  he  suspended  the  disputes  between 
the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  Dutch  ;  and  by  his  wise 
and  conciliatory  conduct,  caused  the  whole  confedera- 
cy to  acknowledge,  that  he  had  done  the  greatest  ser-» 
vice  possible  to  the  common  cause.  Upon  his  return 
to  England,  the  queen  received  him  with  marks  pf 
the  highest  esteem,  and  granted^  at  the  request  of 
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parliament,   the  manor  of  Woodstock,  to  Ihim  and 
bis  heirs  forever.  " 

The  next  yea/ 1705,  he  went  over  to  Holland  in 
March^  with  ^rdesign  to  excute  some  great  schemes, 
which  he  had  been  projecting  in  the  winter.  The 
campaign  wis  attended  with  some  successes, ^which 
would  have  niade  a  consideral)le  figure,  in  a  campaign 
under  any  other  general;  but  are  scarcely  worth  men- 
tioning, where  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  con- 
cerned. After  spending  some  time  at  the  courts  of 
Vienna,  Berlin  and  Hanover,  he  returned  to  England 
towards  the  close  ofihe  year.  On  the  7th  January  ^ 
1706,  the  House  of  Commons  came  to  a  resolution  to 
thank  the  Duke,  as  well  for  his  prudent  negociations, 
as  for  his  important  military  services  ;  bat'nbtwith- 

"^  standing  this,  it  very  soon  appeared,  that  there  was  a 
strong  party  formed  against  the  war,  who,  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  object,  did  not  hesitate  to 
bring  the  conduct,  even  of  Marlborough,  the  idol  of 

.    the  people,  into  obloquy  and  disgrace. 

TTie  next  year  distiniguished  the  Duke,  by  the  vic- 
tory, whi^h  he  obtained  at  the  battle  of  RamilUes, 
where  the  enemy  had  upwards  of  80CX)  killed  or 
wounded,  and  6000  taken  prisoners.  The  Duke 
was  twice,  here,  in  the  utmost  danger;  once  by  a  . 
fall  from  his  horse,  and  a  second  time  by  a  cannon 
shot,  which  took  off  the  head  of  a  gentleman,  who 
was  holding  the  stirrup  for  him  to  remount.  The  ad- 
vantages gained  by  this  victory,  were  so  far  improv- 
ed, by  the  vigilance  and  wisdom  of  the  Duke,  that 
Louvain,  Brussels,  and  even  Ghent  and  Bruges,  sub- 
mitted to  King  Charles,  without  a  stroke,  and  Oude- 
narde  surrendered  upon  the  first  summons.  The  city 
of  Antwerp  followed  this  example;  so  that,  in  the 
short  space  of  a  fortnight,  the  Duke  rec^uced  all  Bra- 
bant to  acknowledge  the  title  of  King  Charles.  The 
forces  of  the  allies  being  about  to  separate,  after  this 
campaign,  his  Grace  went  to  the  Hague,  where  the 
proposals,    which  France  had  made,  for  a  peacCj^ 
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were  communicated  to  the  ministers  of  the  allies,  af- 
ter which  he  embarked  for  England. 

He  arrived  in  London,  Nov.  18th  1706  ;  and, 
though,  at  this  time,  there  was  a  strong  party  formed 
against  him,  at  court,  yet,  the  great  services  he  had 
done  the  nation  j  and  the  personal  regard  of  the  queen, 
procured  him  an  universal  good  reception.  The 
thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament  were  voted  to 
him,  in  terms  of  the  highest  approbation :  the  last 
day  of  the  year  was  appointed  for  a  general  thanks- 
giving,  in  which  there  was  this  singularity  observed, 
that  it  was  the  second  thanksgiving  within  the  year, 
and  Blenheim  house,  which  had  been  erected  by  her 
maiesty,  to  perpetuate  the  celebrity  of  his  fame,  was, 
tog-ether  with  all  his  honours,  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, entailed  upon  the  issue  of  his  daughters. 

The  campaign  of  the  year  1707,  proved  the  most 
barren  one  he  ever  made,  which  was  chiefly  owing 
to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  who  began  to 
flag,  in  supporting  the  common  cause  ;  but,  on  June 
30th,  1708,  he  defeated  the  French,  at  Oudenarde, 
where  they  lost  4000  in  the  field,  and  about  7000 
taken  prisoners,  and  was  otherwise  so  exceedingly 
successful,  that  the  French  king  thought  fit,  in  the 
beginning  of  1709,  to  set  on  foot  a  negociation  for 
peace.  The  house  of  Commons,  upon  this  occasion, 
gave  an  uncommon  tesdmpny  of  their  respect  for  the> 
Duke,  by  sending  their  speaker  to  Brussels,  on  pur- 
pose to  compliment  him :  ||ld,  on  his  first  appear- 
ance, in  the  house  of  Lords,  he,  likewise,  received 
the  thanks  of  that  assembly. 

Marshal  Villars  commanded  the  French  army,  in 
the  campaign  of  1709  ;  and  Lewis  XIV.  expressed 
no  small  hopes  of  success,  from  the  well  known  talents 
of  that  officer.  On  the  1  Ith  September,  however,  the 
allies,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke,  forced  the 
French  lines  at  Malplaquet,  nearMons,  after  a  bloody 
action,  in  which  the  French  lost  15000  men. 

Vol.  11.  No.  9;  B 
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As  Lewis  XIV;  professed  a  readiness  for  peace^ 
the  English,  at  last  consented  to  a  negociation,  and 
the  conferences  were  held  at  Gertrudenburgh  1710. 
They  were  managed  on  the  part  oJF  England  by  thd 
duke  of  Marlborough,  and  by  the  Marquis  de  Torcy 
for  the  French.  All  his  offers  were  rejected  by  the 
Duke  as  only  designed  to  amuse  and  divide  the  allies; 
and  the  war  was  contmued. 

-  This  unreasonable  haughtiness  of  the  Duke,  at  last 
epened  the  eyes  of  the  English  nation  to  their  true 
interest :  for  though  their  warlike  reputation  had  never 
f  isen  to  a  greater  height  than  under  his  auspices,  yet 
is  it  too  often  happens,  even  in  the  most  successful 
wars,  the  burthens  of  the  community  were  greatly  itip 
creased,  and  thousands  of  innocent  victims  were  annu^ , 
ally  immolated  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  views 
of  a  few  individuals,  actuated  by  the  baleful  motives 
6f  avarice  or  ambition.  Awakened  by  these  sen* 
liments,  peace  became  the  favourite  wish  of  the 
people  ^  and  as  it  was  universally  understood,  ths* 
Marlborough  was  opposed  to  that  measure,  he  nov(r 
lost  all  his  popularity. 

Means  were  found  to  convince  the  queen,  that  thtf 
lifear,  if  continued,  must  prove  ruinous  to  berself  and 
people  'y  her  ajBTections  became  entirely  alienated  from 
the  Dutchess  of  Marlborough,  whose  friends,  in  C0I^• 
sequence  thereof,  lost  their  places.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  the  Duke'^s  conduct  had  so  often  been 
the  subject  of  the  highest  eulogium,  he  was  now  ac- 
cused to  his  face  of  having  unnecessarily  protracted 
the  war  ^  and  an  enquiry  was  promoted  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  a  view  to  fix  an  imputation  upon 
him,  of  having  appropriated  large  sums  of  the  public 
money  to  his  own  use.  When  a  question  to  that  pur- 
pose had  been  carried  in  the  house,  the  queen  by  a 
letter  conceived  in  very  obscure  terms,  acquainted  him 
with  her  having  no  farther  occasion  for  his  services^ 
and  dismissed  him  from  all  bis  employments* 
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His  Situation  became  now  extremely  unpleasant,  hi 
Ills  native  country :  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  attacked 
by  the  clamours  of  the  populace,  and  by  an  host  of 
writers,  who  will  ever  be  ready  to  vilify  those,  whom 
they  can  insuU  with  impunity  :  on  the  other  hand,  a 
prosecution  was  commenced  against  him  by  the  at» 
torney  general,  for  applying  public  money  to  his  pri* 
vate  use;  and  the  workmen  employed  in  building 
Blenheim-house^  though  set  at  work  by  the  crown, 
were  encouraged  to  sue  him  for  the  money,  which 
W'as  due  to  them.  This  uneasiness,  at  last  induced 
him  to  gratify  his  enemies  by  going  into  a  voluntary 
exik :  he  accordingly  embarked  for  the  continent,  in 
Nov.  1712  ;  from  whence,  after  he  had  resided  some 
time  on  his  principality  at  Mildenheim,  he  returned 
to  England  4th  August,  1714. 

He  was  received  with  every  possible  demonstration 
of  joy,  by  those,  who  upon  the  decease  of  the  ^ueen, 
which  had  happened  upon  the  1st  August,  were  en- 
trusted with  the  government ;  and,  upon  the  arrival  of 
George  I.  was  particularly  distinguished  by  a<:ts  of 
royal  favour,  for  he  was  again  declared  captain-gene* 
ral  and  commander  in  phief  of  all  his  majesty^s  land 
forces,  and  master  of  the  ordnance. 

His  advice  was  of  great  use  in  concerting  those 
measures,  by  which  the  rebellion  in  1715  was  crush* 
ed ;  and  this  was  the  last  effort  he  made  in  respect 
to  public  affairs :  for  his  infirnnities  increasing  with  his 
years,  he  retired  from  business,  and  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  his  time,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  at 
one  or  other  of  his  country  houses.  ^  He  died  at. 
Windsor  Lodge,  June  16th  1722,  aged  72.  Upon 
his  demise,  all  parties  united  in  doing  honour,  or  ra- 
ther justice  to  his  merit ;  for  whatever  vices  might 
«ully  his  private  character,  so  numerous  had  been  his 
successes,  and  so  great  his  reputation  as  a  general, 
that,  his  very  name  was  almost  equivalent  to  an  army. 
The  noble  pile  near  Woodstock,  which  bears  the  name 
of  Blenheim-house,  may  justly  be  stiled  his  monu* 
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ment ;  but  without  pretending  to  the  gift  of  prophe- 
cy, one  may  venture  to  predict,  that  the  fame  or  hi»^ 
military  exploits  will  long  survive  that  structure.  If 
he  had  foibles,  as  these  are  inseparable  from  human 
nature,  they  were  so  hidden  by  the  glare  of  his  ex- 
ploits, as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  A  certain  para- 
site, who  thought  to  please  Lord  Bolingbroke  by  ridi- 
culing the  avarice  of  the  Duke,  was  stopt  short  by 
his  lordship,  who  said  "  He  was  so  very  great  a  man^ 
that  I  had  almost  forgot  he  had  that  vice." 

Out  of  a  variety  of  anecdotes  and  testimonies  con- 
cerning this  illustrious  personage,  the  following  selec- 
tion may  serve  to  illustrate  his  ruling  passion  and 
character. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  he  did,  when  very 
young,  was  to  purchase  a  box,  to  put  his  money  in : 
a  strong  indication  of  the  economical,  not  to  say,  ava- 
ricious temper,  which  accompanied  him  through  life. 
Dr.  Joseph  Wharton  relates,  that  on  the  evening  of  a 
very  important  battle,  the  Duke  was  heard  to  chide 
his  servant  for  having  been  so  extravagant  as  to  light 
four  candles  in  his  tent,  when  prince  Eugene  came 
to  confer  with  him.  When  any  of  his  officers  had 
solicited  him  for  a  favour,  in  order  to  save  himself 
some  expences,  he  would  tell  them  in  the  most  oblig- 
ing manner,  that  he  would  consider  the  businesis 
and  come  and  dine  with  them.  If  he  was  mercenary 
himself,  he  was  well  matched  in  his  Dutchess,  whose 
disposition  was  equally  sordid.  She  had  long  possess- 
ed the  greatest  ascendancy  over  the  queen,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  most  offices  were  obtained  through 
her  means ;  but  her  patronage  could  seldom  be  pur- 
chased without  a  pecuniary  compensation. 

Dean  Swift,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Stella,  relates 
the  following  particulars  of  the  Duke  pf  Marlborough : 
**  I  was  early  this  morning  with  Secretary  St.  John, 
&c.  He  told  me,  he  had  been  with  the  Duke  ot 
Marlborough,  who  was  lamenting  his  former  wrong 
«teps  in  joining  with  the  Whigs,  and  said,  he  was 
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Worn  oiit  with  age>  fatigue  and  misfortunes.  I  swear 
it  pitied  me  ;  and  I  really  think  they  will  not  do  well 
in  too  much  mortifying  that  man,  although,  indeed, 
it  is  his  own  fault.  He  is  covetous  as  hell,  and  ambi* 
tious  as  the  prince  of  it :  he  would  fain  have  been 
general  for  lire,  and  has  broken  all  endeavours  for 
peace,  to  keep  his  greatness  and  get  money.  He 
told  the  queen  *  he  was  neither  covetous  nor  ambi« 
tions/  She  said,  *  if  she  could  have  conveniently  turned 
about,  she  would  have  laughed,  and  could  hardly  for- 
bear it  in  his  face.  He  fell  in  with  all  the  abominable 
measures  of  the  late  ministry,  because  they  gratified 
him  for  their  own  designs  :  yet  he  has  been  a  success- 
ful general,  and,  1  hope  he  will  continue  his  com- 
mand." 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  his  letters  on  the  study  and 
use  of  history,  when  speaking  of  the  cohsternation 
raised  among  the  allies,  by  the  death  of  King  Wil- 
liam, and  of  the  joy,  which  that  event  gave  to  the 
French,  observes,  "thal^a  short  time  shewed  how 
vain  the  fears  of  some  and  the  hopes  of  others  were. 
By  his  death,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  raised  to 
the  head. of  the  army,  and,  indeed,  of  the  confede- 
rady;  where  he,  anew,  a  private  man,  a  subject  ac- 
quired by  merit  and  by  management,  a  more  decided 
influence  than  hi^h  birth,  confirmed  authority  and 
even  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  had  given  to  king 
William.  Not  only  all  the  parts  of  that  vast  machine, 
the  grand  alliance,  were  kept  more  compact  and  en- 
tire, but  a  more  rapid  and  vigorous^otion  was  given 
to  the  whole :  and,  instead  of  languishing  and  dis- 
astrous campaigns,  we  saw  every  scene  of  the  war 
full  of  action.  All  those  wherein  he  appeared,  and 
many  of  those,  wherein  he  was  not  then  an  actor, 
but  an  abettor,  were  crowned  with  the  most  trium- 
phant success.  I  take,  with  pleasure,  this  opf)ortu- 
nity  of  doing  justice  to  that  great  man,  whose /^i«//^ 
I  knew,  whose  virtues  I  admired,  and  whose  memo- 
ry, as  the  greatest  general  and  as  the  greatest  minis- 
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ter,  that  our  country,  or,  perhaps,  any  other  has  pros 
duced,  I  honour." 

Of  Marlborough's  exterior  accomplishments,  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  in  his  letters  to  his  son,  says,  that 
of  all  the  men  he  ever  knew,  the  Duke  possessed  the 
graces,  in  the  highest  degree;  and  to  those  graces^ 
he  ventures  to  ascribe  the  better  half  of  his  ^reatnesa 
and  riches.  "  He  was,"  says  he,  •*  eminently  illiteratCi, 
wrote  bad  English,  and  spelt  it  still  worse.  He  had 
no  share  of  what  is  commonly  called  parts  ;  that  is,  he 
had  no  brightness,  nothing  shewing  in  his  genius. 
He  had,  most  undoubtedly,  an  excellent  good  plain 
understanding,  wjth  sound  judgment ;  but  these  alone 
would  have  probably  raised  him  but  something  higher 
than  they  found  hixk^  which  was  page  to  king  Jame& 
II.s  queen.  There  the  graces  protected  and  promoted 
him ;  for  whilst  he  was  an  ensign  of  the  guards,  the 
Dutchess  of  Cleveland,  then  favourite  mistress  to  king 
Charles  II.  struck  by  those  very  graces,  gave  him 
jC.5000  (22,200  dollars,)  with  which  he  immediately 
bought  an  annuity  for  his  life  of  2,200  dollars  and 
this  was  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  fortune^ 
His  figure  was  beautiful ;  but  his  manner  was  irre- 
sistible either  by  man  or  woman.  It  was  by  this 
engaging,  graceful  manner,  that  he  was  enabled  dur- 
ing all  his  wars,  to  connect  the  various  jarring  powers 
of  the  grand  alliance,  and  to  carry  them  on  to  the 
grand  object  of  the  war,  notwithstanding  their  private 
and  separate  views,  jealousies  and  wrongheadedness- 
es.**  He  afterwards  adds,  **  He  was  always  cool, 
and  nobody  ever  observed  the  least  variation  in  his 
countenance  :  he  could  refuse  more  gracefully  than 
other  people  could  grant ;  and  those,  who  went  away 
from  him  the  most  dissatisfied  as  to  the  substance  of 
their  business,  were  yet  personally  charmed  with  him. 
and  in  some  degree  comforted  by  his  manner.'* 

How  much  he  has  been  celebrated  by  the  English 
poets,  may  be  known  by  "  Addison's  Campaign/* 
«  Philip's  Blenheim/' &c. 
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CICERO,  (Marcvs  TtTLtius)  one  of  the  great« 
«st  men  of  antiquity,  whether  we  consider  him  as  an 
orator,  m  statesman,  or  a  philosopher,  was  born  about 
107  years  before  Christ.  '  In  his  very  active  life,  the 
most  striking  incident  is  his  detection  of  the  conspi* 
racy  of  Cataline  and  his  acconipIiceS|  for  the  subver- 
sion of  the  common  wealth.  >ror  his  conduct  in  this 
affair,  be  was  honoured  with  the  glorious  title  of 
♦*  Father  of  his  Country/* 

As  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  recapitulate  the  par* 
ticular  transactions  of  Cicero,  which,  to  such  of  our 
readers,  as  are  acquainted  with  Roman  history  must 
be  already  well  known  ;  and  to  others,  perhaps,  would 
not  be  deemed  very  interesting,  we  shall  content  our- 
i^elves  with  a  few  circumstances  respecting  his  death 
and  character. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Roman  Triumvirate 
composed  of  Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  these 
three  spent  some  time,  in  a  close  conference  to  adjust 
the  plan  of  their  accommodation  -,  and  the  last  thing 
they  adjusted,  was  the  list  of  a  prescription,  which 
they  determined  to  make  of  their  enemies.  Thi« 
occasioned  much  difficulty  and  warm  contests  among 
them,  till  each,  in  his  turn,  resolved  to  sacrifice  some 
of  his  best  friends  to  the  resentment  of  his  colleagues. 
The  whole  list  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  three 
hundred  senators,  and  two  thousand  knights,  all 
doomed  to  die  for  a  crime  the  most  unpardonable  to 
tyrants,  their  adherence  to  liberty.  Cicero's  death 
was,  in  a  particular  manner,  necessary  to  the  common 
interest  or  the  three  ;  since  his  authority  was  too  great 
to  be  suffered  in  an  enemy  ;  and  experience  had 
shewn,  thkt  nothing  could  make  him  a  friend  to  the 
oppressors  of  his  country. 

Cicero  was  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  when  he  first  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  proscription,  and  of  his  being 
included  in  it. 

It  was  the  design  of  the  triumvirate  to  keep  theif 
intentions  a  'Secret^  if  possible^  till  the  moment  of  ex* 
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ccution,   m  order  that   they  might  "surprize  those^ 
whom  they  had  destined  to  destruction,  before  they 
had  time  to  escape.     But  some  of  Cicero's  friends 
found  means  to  apprize  him  of  his  danger  ;  upon 
.which,  he  set  forward  to  the  sea-side,  with  a  design 
to  transport  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies. 
There  finding  a  vessel  ready,  he  presently  embarked ; 
but  the  wind  being  adverse,  and  the  sea  uneasy  to 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  land  and  spend  the  night  on 
shore.     From  thence  he  was  forced  on  board  again, 
by  the  importunity  of  his  servants  ;  but  was  soon  af- 
terwards obliged  tp  land  at  one  of  his  country  seats, 
where  weary  of  life,  he  declared  his  resolution  to  die 
in  that  country,  which  he  had  so  often  saved.     Here 
he  slept  soundly  for  some  time,  till  his  servants  once 
more  forced  him  away  in  a  litter  towards  the  ship^ 
having  heard,  that  he  was  pursued  by  Antony's  assas- 
sins.    They  had  scarcely  departed  from  the  house^ 
when  the  assassins  arrived,  and  finding  that  he  had 
fled,  went  immediately  in  quest  of  him  towards  the 
shore,  where  they  overtook  him  in  a  wood.     Their 
leader  was  one  Popilius  Lenas,  a  tribune  of  the  army, 
whose  life  Cicero  had  formerly  defended  and  saved» 
As  soon  as  the  soldiers  appeared,  the  servants  prepar- 
ed to  defend  their  master's  life  at  the  hazard  of  their 
own  ;  but  Cicero  commanded  them  to  set  him  down 
and  make  no  resistance.'    Then  looking  upon  his  exe- 
cutioners with  great  firmness,  and  thrusting  his  neck 
as  far  forward  a3  he  could,  out  of  the  litter,  he  told 
•  them  to  do  their  work  ;  upon  which,  they  cut  oflf  his 
liead  and  both  his  hands,  and  returned  with  them  to 
Rome,  as  the  most  agreeable  present  to  Antony  their 
cruel  employer,  who  rewarding  the  murderer  with  a 
large  sum  of  money,  ordered  the  head  to  be  fixed  up- 
.  on  the  rostra,  between  thd  two  hands  ;  a  sad  spectacle 
to  the  city,  and  what  drew  tears  from  every  eye,  to  see 
these  mangled  members,  which  used  to  exert  them- 
selves so  gloriously  from  that  place,  in  defence  of  the 
lives,  the  fortunes,  ^nd  the  liberties  of  the  Roman  peo* 
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pie,  so  latnentably  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  sycophants 
and  tralitors.  The  deaths  of  the  rest,  says  an  historian 
of  that  age,  caused  only  a  private  and  particular  sor* 
row ;  but  Cicero's  an  universal  one.  It  was  a  triumph 
over  the  republic  itself ;  and  seemed  to  con6nn  and 
establish  the  pe?petual  slavery  of  Rome. 

Cicero's  death  happened  on  the  7th  December,  ill 
the  64th  year  of  his  age ;  and  with  him  expired  the 
short  empire  of  eloquence  amongst  the  Romans.  As 
an  orator,  he  is  thus  characterized  by  Dr.  Blair.  •*  In 
all  his  orations,  his  art  is  conspicuous.  He  begins 
commonly  with  a  regular  exordium  ;  and  with  much 
address^  prepossesses  the  hearers  and  studies  to  gaia 
the  affections.  His  method  is  clear,  and  his  argu« 
inents  are  arranged  with  exact  propriety.  In  a  supe« 
rior  clearness  of  method^  he  has  an  advantage  over 
Demosthenes.  Every  thing  appears  in  its  proper 
place.  He  never  tries  to  move,  till  he  has  attempted 
to  convince  ;  and,  in  moving,  particularly,  the  softer 
pas$ions,  he  is  highly  successful.  No  one  ever  knew. 
the  force  of  words,  better  than  Cicero.  He  rolls  them 
along  with  the  greatest  beauty  and  magnificence ;  and 
in  the  structure  of  his  sentences,  is  eminently  curious 
and  exact.  He  is  always  full  and  flowing,  never 
abrupt.  He  amplifies  every  thing  3  yet  though  his 
manner  is  generally  diffuse,  it  is  oUen  happily  varied 
and  accommodated  to  the  subject.  When  an  inipor* 
tant  public  object  roused  his  mind,  and  demanded 
indignation  and  force,  he  departs  considerably  from 
that  loose  and  declamatory  manner,  to  which  he,  at 
other  times  is  addicted,  and  becomes  very  forcible  and 
vehement.  This  great  onftitor,  however,  is  not  without 
his  defeg^gj^  Itrrtfbst  of  his  orations,  there  is  too  much 
*^*>  5i(ven  carried  to  a  degree  of  ostentation.  He 
*^^^1  often  desirous  of  obtaining  admiration,  rather 
*^^f  of  operating  conviction.  He  is  sometimes^ 
J^^^^fore,  showy  rather  than  solid,  and  diffuse,  where 

^^ht  to  have  been  urgent.  His  sentences  are 
aJ wayflP^und  and  sonorous,  !  They  cannot  be  accused 
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tf  mdnotony,  since  they  possess  variety  of  (Cadence  j 
but  from  too  great  a  fondness  for  magnificence^  he  is 
on  some  occasions  deficient  in  strength.  Though  the 
^rvices,  which  he  had  performed  to  his  country  were 
Very  considerable,  yet  he  is  too  much  his  own  pf  negyn 
fist.  Ancient  manners,  which,  imposed  fewer  res- 
triints  <5n  the  side  of  decorum,  may  \q.  some  degree, 
excu$ef,  but  cannot  entirely  justify  his  vanity/* 

CINCINN  ATUS,  a  celebrated  Roman,  was  taken 
from  the  plough  to  be  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
consul,  in  which  office  he  restored  public  tranquility, 
and  then  returned  to  his  rural  employments.  Being, 
upon  another  emergency,  called  forth  a  second  time, 
he  was  appointed  dictator,  in  which  office,  he  subdued 
the  enemies  of  his  country  ;  and  refusing  all  rewards, 
retired  again  to  his  farm,  after  having  exercised  the 
dictatorship  only  sixteen  days.  The  s^me  circum* 
atance  happened  to  him  once  more,  in  the  80th  year 
©f  his  age.  He  died  376  years  before  Christ. 
.  In  allusion  to  the  disinterested  patriotism  of  thi$ 
exalted  character,,  a;  society  called  the  Or^er  of  Cin^ 
cinnalus  or  The  CinctnnQti,  was  established  in  Ame- 
rica soon  after  the  peace,  consisting  of  the  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States.  The  osten* 
«ible  design  of  this  institution,  w^s  tp  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  revolution,  the  friendship  of  the  ofii- 
ccrs,  and  the  union  of  the  states ;  and  also  to  raise  a 
fund  for  the  relief  of  popr  widows  and  orphans,  whos© 
husbands  and  fathers  ha'd-^Uer^  daring  the  war.  The 
members  were  to  be  distinguished  by  wearing  a  medal, 
emblematical  of  the  design  nt^^MW^et^jand  the 
honours  and  advantages  were  to  be  heredSar\^^  ^^ 
eldest  male,  heh-s,  and  in  default  of  male  i^sue,  f"'.*^ 
collateral  male  heirs.  Although,  when  we  coif  u^ 
the  respectability  of  the  characters,  who  were  af*  ^ 
head  of  this  institution,  we  can  scarcely  douW^  ^r^ 
purity  of  their  intentions,  yet  it  aoon  becaJp^  *^ 
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t>T>je€t  of  popular  jealousy.  Views  of  a  deeper  na- 
ture were  imputed  to  the  framers :  and  the  institution 
was  censured  and  opposed,  as  giving  birth  to  a  mili- 
tary nobility  of  a  dangerous  aristocratic  nature,  which 
might  ultimately  prove  ruinous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
new  empire.  But  that  article  of  their  constitution, 
which  was  the  principal  ground  of  apprehension,  vir. 
the  riffht  of  making  the  honours  hereditary  having 
since  been  altered,  the  society  is  no  longer  viewed  a« 
Bti  object  of  jealousy. 

CLARKE  (Dr.  Samuel)  an  eminent  English 
tJivine  and  philosopher,  was  born  in  Norwich,  Uth 
October,  1675.  He  was  instructed  in  grammatical 
Jearmng,  at  the  free-school  of  that  town,  and  in 
1691,  was  removed  to  Caius  college,  Cambridge, 
where  his  uncommon  abilities  soon  began  to  display 
themselves  :  for,  when  he  was  only  about  twenty-one 
years  of  age^  he  contributed  not  a  little  towards  thfe 
•establishment  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  by  arf 
excellent  translation  of  Rohault's  Physics,  which 
were  then  generally  taught  in  the  university ;  to  which 
lie  added  a  number  of  valuable  notes,  calculated  to 
lead  the  students  insensibly  from  the  chimerical  noti- 
x)ns  of  that  author,  to  others  more  consentaneous  to 
truth. 

•  Having  afterwards  turned  his  thoughts  to  divinity^ 
iand  taken  holy  orders,  Mr.  Clarke  was  appointee! 
chaplain  to  ©r.  Moore,  bishop  of  Norwich.  This  pre- 
late, one  of  the  greatest  patrons  of  learning  and  learned 
men,  received  our  author  into  his  family,  and  friend- 
ship to  such  a  remarkable  degree,  that  he  lived  for 
nearly  twelve  years  in  that  station,  with  all  the  decent 
freedoms  of  a  brother  and  an  equal,  rather  than  aa 
inferior.  The  bishop's  esteem  for  him  encreased  eve- 
ry day ;  and  at  his  death,  he  gave  him  the  highest 
proof  of  confidence,  by  leaving  ^U  the  concerns  of  hi]? 
£amily  eatirely  in  his  hands. 
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In  1699,  Mr.  Clarke  published  three  practical  es- 
says on  baptism,  confirmation  and  repentance ;  and 
an  anonymous  work,  entitled  "  Reflections  on  part 
of  a  book  called  Amyntor,  cm:  a  defence  of  Milton's 
life,  which  relates  to  the  writings  of  the  primitive 
fathers  ;  and  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend."     In  1701,  Mr.  Clarke  published 
his  paraphrase  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  those  on  the  other  evangelists. 
They  were  afterwards  printed  together  in  2  vols.  8vo, 
and  have  since  undergone  several  editions.     He  in- 
tended to  have  gone  through  the  remaining  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  the  same  manner ;  but  some- 
•thing  accidentally  interrupted  the  execution,/^  and  it 
as  now,"  says  bishop  Hoadley,  *^  only  to  be  lament- 
ed, that  any  thing  first  diverted  him  from  it ;  or  that 
he  did  not  afterwards  prevail  upon  himself  to  resume 
and  complete  so  great  a  work." 

In  the  year  1704,  he  was  appointed  to  preach 
Boyle's  lecture,  and  the  subject  he  chose  was  "  The 
being  and  attributes  of  God,"  in  which  he  succeeded 
so  well,  that  he  vvas  appointed  to  preach  the  same 
lecture  the  next  year ;  when  he  chose  for  his  subject 
**  The  evidence  of  natural  and  revealed  religion." 
These  sermons  were  first  printed  in  two  distinct  vo- 
lumes ;  the  former  in  170&,  the  latter  in  1706.  They 
have  since  been  printed  in  one  volume,  under  the 
general  title  of  **  A  discourse  concerning  the  being 
and  attributes  of  God,  the  obligations  of  natural  reli- 
gion, and  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  christian 
revelation,  in  answer  to  Hobbes,  Spinosa,  the  author 
of  the  oracles  of  reason,  and  other  deniers  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion."  ^ 

In  his  discourses  on  the  evidences  of  natural  and 
revealed  religibn.  Dr.  Clarke  laid  the  foundations  of 
morality  deep  in  the  mutual  relations  of  things  and 
persons  to  one  another,  in  the  unalterable  fitness  of 
some  actions,  and  the  unfitness  of  others ;  and  in 
t|ie  will  of  the  great  creator  of  all  things,  evident 
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from  his  making  man  capable  of  seeing  these  rela- 
tions and  this  fitneas ;  of  judging  concerning  them, 
and  of  acting  agreeably  to  that  judgment.  He  then 
proceeds  to  demonstrate  the  christian  religion  to  be 
worthy  of  God  from  'M  internal  evidence,  taken  from 
the  perfect  agr^eableness  of  its  main  design  to  the 
light  of  nature^  and  to  all  moral  obligs^tions  of  eter^ 
nal  reason  :  and  after  this,  to  prove  it  to  have  been 
actually  revealed  to  the  world  by  God,  from  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  prophecy  going  before  it,  and  of 
miraculous  works  performed  in  express  confirmation 
of  it.  These  sermons,  says  bishop  Hoadley,  every 
christian  ought  to  esteem  as  his  treasure,  as  they  con- 
tain the  true  strength  not  only  of  natural,  but  reveal^ 
ed  religion. 

.  About  this  time,  Mr.  Whiston  tells  us,  he  discovered 
that  Mr.  Clarke  had  been  looking  into  the  primitive 
writers,  and  began  to  suspect  that  the  Athanasian 
doctrine  of  the  trinity,  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
early  ages.  He  then  informed  Mr. 'Whiston,  that  he 
never  read  the  Athanasian  creed  in  his  parish  at  Nor- 
wich, cfxcept  once,  and  then  only  by  mistake. 
.  In  1706,  our  author  published  his  letter  to  Mr. 
podwell  in  answer  to  that  writer's  epistolary  dis- 
course, concerning  the  Immortality  of  the  Soiil ;  and, 
likewise,  translated  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Treatise  on 
Optics  into  elegant  Latin.  Having  now  become  ce- 
lebrated in  the  literary  world,  he  was  broughtto  court 
by  his  patron,  and  recommended  to  the  favour  of 
^  Queen  Anne,  who  appointed  him  one  of  her  chap< 
lains,  and  soon  after,  in  consideration  of  his  great 
merit,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  James, 
Westminster.  Upon  his  advancement  to  this  station 
he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  wheo  the  public  exer- 
cise, which  he  performed  for  it,  at  Cambridge,  was 
exceedingly  admired.  The  questions  which  he  main- 
tained were  these;  1st  "That  no  article  of  the 
Christian  faith,  delivered  in  the  holy  scriptures  is  dis- 
agreeable to  right  reason ;  2d.  "  That  without  the 
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liberty  of  human  actions,  there  can  be  no  religion.^ 
In  17i2,  he  published  a  beautiful  edition  of  Ca^sarV 
commentaries,  adorned  with  elegant  sculptures.  la 
this  work,  the  doctor  took  particular  care  of  the  punc- 
tuation ;  and,  in  the  annotations,  selected  what  ap* 
peared  the  best  and  most  judicious  informer  editions^ 
with  some  emendations  of  his  own,  interspersed^ 
**  The  beauty  of  the  paper,  says  Mr.  Addison,  of 
the  character,  and  of  the  several  arts  with  which  this 
noble  work  is  illustrated,  makes  it  the  finest  book  I 
have  ever  seen."  This  edition  has  risen  in  value,  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  and  is  now  exceedingly 
scarce.  A  copy  of  it  was  lately  purchased  at  a  pub- 
lic sale,  in  England,  hy  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  for 
which  he  paid  the  sum  of  195  dollars  and  36  cents.    • 

The  same  year,  1712,  he  published  his  book,  en-. 
titled  "  The  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  &c.'^ 
in  consequence  of  which,  he  soon  got  involved  in  a 
very  warm  controversy,  an  inundation  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  many  of  which  he  answered,  being  writ- 
ten against  him.  For  the  opinions  which  he  advanced, 
upon  this  subject,  he,  likewise,  became  obnoxious 
to  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  his  book  was  com- 
plained of  by  the  lower  house  of  convocation.  The 
doctor  drew  up  a  preface,  and,  afterwards,  gave  iit 
several  explanations,  which  seemed  to  satisfy  the  up- 
per house :  at  least,  the  affair  was  not  brought  to  any 
issue,  the  members  appearing  desirous  to  avoid  dis- 
sensions and  divisions. 

In  1718,  Dr.  Clarke  made  an  alteration  in  the  dox- 
ology  of  the  singing  psalms,  which  produced  no  small 
noise  and  disturbance,  and  occasioned  some  pam- 
phlets  to  be  written.    The  alteration  was  this : 

To  God,  tlwougli  Christ  his  only  Son, 
Immortal  glory  be  &c, 

and. 
To  God,  through  Christ,  his  Son,  our  Lord, 
All  ^lory  be  tfcrefgrc  Sic 
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'  A  considerable  number  of  these  select  psalms  and 
hymns  having  been  dispersed  by  the  society  for  pro* 
inoting  Christian  knowledge,  before  the  alteration  of 
the  doxologies  was  taken  notice  of,  he  was  charged 
with  a  design  of  having  imposed  upon  the  society  : 
Jptuty  from  this  imputation  he  was  vindicated  by  his 
iriends,  who  assert,  that  the  edition  had  been.pre- 
pared  by  him  for  the  use  of  his  own  congregation  on- 
ly, before  the  society  had  thoughts  of  purchasing  any 
of  the  copies :  and,  that  as  the  usual  forms  of  dox- 
ology  are  not  established  by  any  legal  authority,  either 
^clesiastical  or  civil,  he  had,  so  far,  coipmitted  no 
offence.    Dr.    Robinsoh,  bishop  of  London,  how- 
ever, so  Mghly  disliked  the  alteration,  that  he  pub- 
lished a  letter  to  the  incumbents  of  all  churches  and 
chapels  in  his  diocese,  against  their  using  any  new 
forms  of  doxologies.    The  letter  is  dated  Dec.  26th, 
1718,  and  begins  thus  :  "  Reverend  Brethren,  there 
\s  an  instance  of  your  care  and  duty,  which  I  con- 
i^ivcT  myself  at  this  time  highly  obliged  to  offer,  and 
you  to  regard,  as  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
reYy  foundatbn  of  our  faith'.    Some  persons  seduced, 
I  fear,  by  the  strong  delusions  of  pride  and  self  con* 
ceit,  have  lately  published   new  forms  of  doxology, 
entirely  agreeable  to  those  of  some  ancient  heretics, 
who  impiously  denied  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the 
Tmity  of  the  Godhead.     I  do,  therefore,  warn  you, 
^nd  charge  it  upon  your  souls,  as  you  hope  to  obtain 
mercy  from  God  the  Father,  through  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  by  the  sanctification  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  three  persons  and  one  God  blessed  for 
pver,  that  you  employ  your  best  endeavours  to  prevail 
with  your  several  flocks,  to  have  a  great  abhorrence 
for  the  above  mentioned  new  forms,  &c."  Those  who 
approved  of  Dr.  Clarke's  sentiments,  reprobated  the 
conduct  of  the  bishop  as  highly  intolerant,  whilst  the 
advocates  for  the  generally  received  doctrines  of  the 
church,  considered  it  as  a  laudable  2eal  to  suppress 
wrors,  which  sapped  the  fpuudatioa  of  the  Christiaa 
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souls  of  men.  The  letter,  as  might  have  been  ex< 
pected,  became  the  subject  of  a  warm  controversy  i 
in  which  the  most  able  champions  were  engaged,  *on 
both  sides ;  but  to  which  of  the  parties,  the  palm  of 
victory  should  be  adjudged,  does  not,  we  conceive; 
]>eIangto  our  province  to  determine.  Without,  there- 
fore, expressing  our  sentiments,  with  respect  to  the 
religious  opinions  of  our  author,  we  shall  only  take 
the  liberty  of  directing  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not 
fully  satisfied  on  the  subject,  "  to  the  law  and  to  the 
iestimonxf  ;  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  wbrd, 
it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them.'' 

In  1727,  upon  the  death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  he 
was  offered,  by  the  court,  the  placeof  master  of  the 
mint,  worth  upwards  of  6000  dollars  per  annum  : 
this  appointment,  however,  he  thought  proper  to 
refuse,  as  he  considered  secular  preferment  incompa*- 
lible  with  his  profession,  and  likely  to  interrupt  him, 
in  the  discharge  of  what  he  believed  more  important 
duties.  I 

In  1728,  was  published  "  a  letter  from  Dr.  Clarke 
to  Benjamin  Hoadley  F.  R.  S.  occasioned  by  the 
controversy  relating  to  the  proportion  of  velocity,  and 
force  in  bodies  in  motion,"  and  printed  in  "  The  Phi- 
losophical Transactions,  No.  401,"  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the.  year  following,  he  published  "The  12 
first  books  of  Homer's  Iliad  in  quarto,"  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  Latin 
version  is  almost  entirely  new,  and  annotations  are 
added  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  Homer,  bishop 
Hoadley  tells  us,  was  Dr.  Clarke's  admired  author^ 
even  to  a  degree  of  something  like  enthusiasm,  hard*^ 
ly  natural  to  his  temper ;  and  that  in  this  he  went  a 
little  beyond  the  bounds  of  Horace's  judgment,  and 
was  so  unwilling  to  allow  his  favorite  poet  ever  to  nod; 
that  he  has  taken  remarkable  pains  to  find  out,  and 
give  a  reason  for  every  passage,  word  and  tittle,  that 
could  cteaXt  any  suspicion.    [^  The  translation^"  adds 
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tlie  bi«hop^  "  with  bis  correctkms,  may  now  be  styled 
accurate,  and  hh  notes,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  indeed 
a  treasofy  of  grammatical  and  critical  knowledge. 
He  was  caUed.to  this  work  by  royal  command,  and 
he  has  performed  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  won- 
thy  of  the  young  prince  for  whom  it  was  laboured." 

The  nemaimkr  of  our  author's  life  after  this  valua«> 
ble  publication  wi^  extremely  short,  for  on  May  1 1th, 
goffig  out  in  the  morning  to  preach,  he  was  seized 
with  a  pain  in  his  side,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
fc»r  him  to  perform  that  duty,  and  obliged  him.  to  be 
carried  home.  On  Monday  afternoon  he  appeared  t9 
be  out  of  danger,  and  continued  to  think  himself  so 
till  the  Saturday  morning  following,  when  to  the  in- 
expressible surprise  of  all  about  him,  the  pain  removed 
from  his  side  to  his  head,  and  after  a  very  short  com- 
plaint, deprived  him  of  his  senses.  He  continued 
breathing  till  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  of  the 
evening  of  that  day.  May  17th,  1729,  when  he  ex- 
pired, in  the  54th  year  of  his  age. 

Soon  after  his  death  were  published,  from  his  ori- 
ginal manuscript,  by  his  brother  Dr.  John  Clarke, 
dean  of  Sarum,  **  An  Exposition  of  the  Church  Cate- 
chism," and  also  ten  volumes  of  Sermons  8vo.  His 
*'  Exposition"  was  immediately  animadverted  on  by 
Dr.  Waterland,  who  was  answered  by  Dr.  Sykes. 
A  controversy  ensued,  and  three  or  four  pamphlets 
were  written  on  each  side,  with  the  titles  of  which, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  trouble  tfce  reader. 

Whatever  may  be  objected  against  the  orthodoxy 
of  Dr.  Clarke's  religious  creed,  it  is  obvious  from  his 
numerous  writings,  that  he  was  a  man  of  so  profound 
and  critical  learning,  as  to  stand  almost  unrivalled  in 
the  day  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  agreeably  to  the  tes- 
timony of  persons  of  distinguished  reputation,  his 
morals  were  likewise  unexceptionable.  Bishop  Hoad- 
ley,  in  his  character  of  this  great  and  learned  man, 
tells  us,  that  the  first  strokes  of  knowledge  in  some  of 
its  branches,  seemed  to  be  little  less  than  natural  to. 
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him  I  for  they  appeared  to  lie  right  in  his  mind,  in 
soon  as  any  thing  could  appear.  His  conversation^ 
which  was  highly  useful  and  instructive,  was  attend* 
ed  with  a  readiness  of  thought,  and  clearness  of  ex« 
pression,  which  hardly  ever  railed  him,  when  his  opi« 
nion  was  asked  upon  the  most  important  and  trying 
<)uestions.  His  charity  and  benevolence  were  exten- 
sive as  the  whole  rational  creation ;  and  the  ruling 
principle  of  his  heart  and  practice,  a  love  of  the  reli- 
gious and  civil  libei;ties  of  mankind. 

Dr.  Clarke's  cheerful  and  even  playful  dispositbt\ 
is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Warton,  who,  in  his  observations^^ 
on  the  following  line  of  Pope, 

"  Unthouglit  of  frailties  cheat  us  in  tlie  wife,"* 

says,  who  could  imagine,  that  Locke  was  fond  of  to* 
mances,  that  Newton  once  studied  astrology,  and  that 
Dr.  Clarke  valued  himself  for  his  agility,  and  frc* 
^uently  amused  himself  in  a  private  room  of  his  house, 
in  leaping  over  the  tables  and  chairs,  and,  that  Pope 
himself  was  a. great  epicure.  With  respect  to  what 
is  here  said  of  Dr.  Clarke,  however,  it  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  a  frailty.  To  be  possessed  of  such  a 
temper  as  he  was,  must  have  been  no  small  degree 
of  happiness,  as  it  probably  enabled  him  to  pursue  his 
important  and  serious  studies  with  greater  vivacity  and 
vigour.  , 

Before  we  conclude  this  sketch  of  Dr.  Clarke's  life, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  his  work 
**  On  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  and  on  the 
evidence  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,"  is  a  pro- 
duction of  great  importance  in  the  annals  of  English 
literature,  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  excellence,  the 
favourable  reception  it  hath  universally  met  with,  the 
influence  it  hath  had  on  the  opinions  of  men,  and  the 
remarks  and  disquisitions  to  which  it  hath  given  rise. 
The  merit  or  demerit  of  his  writings  on  the  trinity  and 
.some  of  his  other  religious  publications,  can  be  best 
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iscertamed  by  comparing  them  with  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, the  only  infallible  standard  of  a  christian's  faith 
sod  practice. 

*  CLARKE,  (John  D.  D.)  Pastor  of  the  first 
church  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  was  born  at  Ports- 
mouth in  New-Hampshire,  April  13,  1755;  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1774  :  and  ordained  July 
8th  1778,  as  colleague  with  the  late  Dr.  Chauncey, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  the  most  intimate  and  respect- 
ful friendship,  till  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1787  ;  af- 
ter which,  he  continued  assiduously  and  faithfully  la- 
bouring in  the  service  of  the  church,  until  the  Lord's 
day,  April  1st  1798,  when  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon 
he  was  seized  with  an  apoplexy,  fell  down  in  the 
pulpit,  and  expired  in  less  than  twelve  hours,  having 
almost,  completed  the  43d  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
QOth  of  his  ministry. 

This  eminent  minister  discovered  in  early  life,  great 
signs  of  genius  and  industry  ;  and  was  distinguished^ 
whilst  at  the  university,  by  a  close  attention  to  classic 
and  philosophic  studies,  and  by  irreproachable  morals. 
In  the  ofBcq  of  preceptor  he  was  gentle  and  persuasive, 
beloved  bjr  his  pupils,  and  esteemed  by  their  friends. 
As  a  public  preacher,  his  composition  bore  the  marks 
of  penetration,  judgment,  perspicuity  and  elegance. 
Faithful  to  the  interest  of  religion,  he  deeply  examin- 
ed its  foundation  and  evidence  :  and  persuaded  of  the 
.  truth  and  importance  of  the  christian  system,  he  re- 
commended, by  his  public  discourses  and  private  con- 
iversation,  its  sublime  doctrines,  its  wise  instructions 
and  its  salutary  precepts. 

Though  fond  of  polite  literatur'e  and  philosophic 
researches,  yet  he  considered  theology  as  the  proper 
science  of  a  go&pel  minister.  To»  this  object  he  princi- 
pally devoted  his  time  and  studies,  and  was  earnestly 
desirous  of  ir  restigating  every  branch  of  it,  not  merely 
t©  {Ratify  his  owq  sacred  curiosity,  but  that  he  might 
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impOTt  to  his  hearers  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  He 
ivas  habitually  a  close  student,  and  if,  is  not  improbable 
that  the  intenseness  of  his  application  proved  too 
severe  for  the  delicate  fabric  of  his  nerves. 

His  devotional  addresses  were  copious  and  fervent, 
and  his  intercessions  strong  and  energetic,  discover- 
ing at  once  the  ardour  of  hts  piety,  and  the  warmth 
of  his  benevolence.  In  the  private  officeS^of  pastoraV 
friendship,  he  was  truly'  exemplary  and  engaging* 
His  temper  was  mild  and  cheerful,  his  manners  easy 
and  polite ;  and  the  social  virtues  of  an  honest  heart 
gave  a  glow  to  his  language,  and  enlivened  every  cir- 
cle in  which  he  was  conversant.  As  a  member  of 
domestic  life,  as  well  as  of  several  of  the  most  emi- 
nent literary  and  charitable  societies  in  Boston,  his 
deportment  was  marked  with  affection,  fidelity  and 
carefulness.  He  was  concerned  for  the  interest-  re- 
putation and  happiness  of  all  his  connexions,  and 
zealously  devoted  to  the  cause  of  science  and  hu» 
inanity. 

Dr.  Clarke's  printed  works  are,  1st  four  sermons — 
one  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Cooper,  one  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Chauncy,  one  on  the  death  of  Dr.  N.  W.  Ap- 
pleton  and  one  before  the  Humane  Society :  2d  an 
excellent  Treatise  in  defence  of  Christianity,  entitled, 
**  Why  are  you  a  Christian  ?"  This  had  three  editions 
in  Boston,  and  three  in  England :  3d  **  Letters  to  a 
student  at  the  university  of  Cambridge. 

A  volume  of  Dr.  Clark's  sermons  has  been  pub- 
lished since  his  decease.  It  is  a  selection  'that  does 
honour  to  his  memory  ;  and  will  be  cherished  by  the 
Christain  and  the  scholar,  as  exhibiting,  in  elegant  and  * 
very  impressive  language,  the  pure  and  pious  senti- 
ments of  one  of  the  best  of  men. 

CLARKSON,  (David,  D.  D.)  an  eminent  non- 
conformist divine^  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
in  February,  1622.   He  was  admitted  fellow  of  Clare- 
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HaH»  Ctmbridge,  in  1643>  and,  amongst  many  others, 
placed  utkder  his  tuition,  whilst  in  that  capacitr,  was 
Mn  John  Tillatson,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who,  upon  his  resigning  his  fellowship,  in  1651, 
was  chosen  his  successor.  He  was  sometime  minis* 
ter  of  Mactkck,  in  Surry ;  but,  being  in  common 
with  many  others,  ejected  for  non-conformity,  in 
1671,  he  gave  himself  up  to  reading  and  meditation, 
shiftily  his  residence  from  one  place  of  obscurity  to 
anotli^r,  till  the  times  becoming  better,  he  was  again 
permitted  to  make  his  appearance,  and,  on  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Owen,  in  1683,  was  appointed 
successor  in  the  pastoral  office  to  his  congregation. 
He  was  a  man  well  acquainted  with  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, of  solid  judgment,  moderate  principles  and 
considerable  learning,  r9  appears  by  his  Treatise  on 
Liturgies ;  his  Primitive  Episcopacy,  and  his  practical 
volume  of  sermons,  published  after  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1687.  Soon  after  the  revolution 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  following.  King  William 
paid  attention  to  his  memory  by  the  appointment  of 
his  son  Mathew  Clarkson  to  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  the  province  of  New- York,  where  he  died,  in  1703, 
of  a  pestilential  fever,  which,  during,  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  raged  with  so  great  violence  as  to  induce  the 
governor  to  remove  his  court  to  Jamaica,  Long- 
island,  and  was  so  fatal  in  the  city,  as  to  make  a  great 
epoch  amongst  our  old  inhabitants,  distinguished  by 
**  the  time  of  the  great  sickness." 

Several  of  the  descendants  of  this  gentleman  have 
filled  very  important  public  offices  with  reputation 
and  dignity.  General  Mathew  Clarkson  of  New- 
York  is  his  great  grandson. 

CLEGHORN,  (George)  a  celebrated  physician, 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  Cramond,  near  Edinburgh 
18th  Dec.  1716.  George  received  the  first  rudiments 
of  his  education,  in  the  grammar  school  of  Cramond ; 
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and.  In  the  year  1728,  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  be 
further  instructed  in  the  Latin,  Greek  and  French, 
where  to  a  singular  proficiency  in  these  languages,  he 
added  a  considerable  stock  of  mathematical  know- 
ledge. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1731,  he  resolved  to 
study  physic  and  surgery,  and  had  the  happiness  of 
being  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  late  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Monro,  a  name,  which  will  be  revered  in  that 
university,  as  long  as  science  shall  be  cherished  and 
cultivated.  This  great  professor  was  esteemed  by  all, 
but  most  by  those,  who  were  more  immediately  un- 
der his  direction.  It  was  the  lot  of  young  Cleghom 
lo  live  under  his  roof ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters,  the 
grateful  pupil  seems  to  dwell  with  peculiar  pleasure 
upon  the  circumstance  ;  observing,  that  "  his  amiable 
manners  and  unremitting  activity  in  promoting  the 
public  welfare,  endeared  him  to  all  his  acquaintance, 
but  more  particularly  to  those,  who  lived  under  his 
roof,  and  had  daily  opportunities  of  admiring  the 
sweetness  of  his  conversation,  and  the  invariable  be- 
nignity of  his  disposition/' 

For  five  years,  he  continued  to  profit  by  the  in- 
struction and  example  of  his  excellent  master,  visit- 
ing patients  in  company  with  him,  and  assisting  at  the 
dissections  in  the  anatomical  theatre  ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  attended  in  their  turn  the  lectures*  in  botany, 
materia  medica,chemistry^  and  the  theory  and  practice 
of  medicine,  and  by  his  extraordinary  diligence, 
attracted  the  notice  of  all  his  preceptors. 

On  Dr.  Fothergill's  arrival  from  England,  at  this 
Hftiversity,  in  the  year  1733,  Dr.  Cleghorn  was  intro- 
duced to  his  acquaintance,  and  soon  oecame  bis  inse- 
parable companion.  These  two  pupils  then  studied 
together  the  same  branches  of  science,  under  the 
same  masters,  with  equal  ardour  and  success ;  they 
frequently  met  to  compare  the  notes,' they  had  collect- 
ed from  the  professors,  and  to  communicate  their  res- 
pective observations.    Their  moments  of  relaxation^ 
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if  that  time  can  be  called  relaxation,  which  is  devoted 
to  social  studies,  were  spent  in  a  select  society  of  fel- 
lows students,  of  which  Fothergill,  Russel,  and  Cum- 
ing were  associates ;  a  society  since  incorporated  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh.  . 

!^rly  in  1736,  when  Cleghorn  had  scarcely  attain- 
ed his  twentieth  year,  he  had  acquired  so  high  a  cha- 
racter, that  he  was  appointed  surgeon  in  the  22d  regi- 
ment of  foot  then  stationed  in  the  island  of  Minorca. 
During  a  residence  of  thirteen  years  in  that  island, 
whatever  time  could  be  spared  from  attending  the 
duties  of  his  station,  he  employed  either  in  investigat- 
ing the  nature  of  epidemic  diseases,  or  in  gratifying 
the  passion  he  early  imbibed  for  anatomy. 

In  1749,  he  left  A^inorca,  and  came  to  Ireland  with 
his  regiment  ^  and  in  the  autumn  following,  went  to 
London,  and,  during  the  publication  of  "  The  Dis- 
*«ases  of  Minorca,'*  attended  Dr.  Hunter's  anatomical 
lectures.  In  the  publication  of  this  book,  he  was  ma- 
terially assisted  by  his  friend  Dr.  Fothergill. 

Of  this  work,  the  following  eulogium  has  been  pro- 
nounced  by  a  competent  judge.  "  It  forms  a  just 
model  for  the  imitation  of  future  medical  writers ;  it 
not  only  exhibits  an  accurate  state  of  the  air,  but  a 
•minute  detail  of  the  ve|;etable  productions  of  the 
island ;  and  concludes  with  medical  observations,  im- 
portant in  every  point  of  view,  and,  in  some  instances, 
either  new,  or  applied  in  a  manner,  which  preceding 
practioners  had  not  admitted." 

In  1751,  the  Doctor  settled  in  Dublin;  and,  in  imi- 
tation of  Munro  and  Hunter,  began  to  give  annual 
lectures  on  anatomy  :  and,  in  a  few  years,  after  his 
coming  to  that  city,  he  was  admitted  as  a  lecturer 
on  anatomy,  in  the  university.  In  the  year  1784,  the 
College  of  Physicians  there,  elected  him  an  honorary 
member,  at  which  time,  he  was  promoted  from  lec- 
turer to  be  professor  in  anatomy.  He  had,  likewise, 
the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  original  members  of 
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the  Irish  Academy^  for  promoting  Arts  and  Sckaces^ 
which  is  now  established  by  Royal  authority. 

His  character  may  in  part,  be  a$certaiaed  from  hU 
epistolary  correspondence.  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
Dr.  Cuming,  he  modestly  concludes,  "  My  greatest 
ambition  is  to  be  reputed  a  well-meaning  member  of 
society,  who  wished  to  be  useful  in  his  station,  and, 
who  was  always  of  opinion,  that  honesity  is  the  best 
policy,  and  that  a  good  name  is  better  th*n  riches." 
in  another  letter  to  the  same  friend,  written  in  1785, 
he  says  "  In  the  year  1772,  increasing  business  and 
declining  health,  obliged  me  to  commit  the  chief  care 
of  my  annual  anatomical  course,  for  the  inatructlon  of 
students  in  physic  and  surgery,  to  my  favourite  pupal 
Dr.  Purcel,  who  has  not  only  tept  it  up  ever  since^ 
but  improved  it,  so  as  to  advance  its  reputation  iind  his 
own  :  yet  still  I  continue  to  read,  as  I  hnw^  done  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  to  a  crowded  audience,,  a 
short  course  of  lectures,  the  design  of  which  is  to  give 
to  general  scholars,  a  comprehensive  view  of,  the  anir- 
mal  kingdom,  and  to  point  out  to  them  the  conduct 
of  nature  in  forming  their  varipus  tribes,  and  fitting 
their  several  organs  to  their  re3pective  modes  of  life-} 
this  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  exciting  in  my  heac- 
er^,  an  ^ager  desire  for  anatomical  knowledge,  by 
shewing  them  a  variety  of  elegant  preparations,^  and 
of  raising  their  minds  from  the  creature  to  the  creatoi^ 
whose  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  is  no  where  dia* 
played  to  greater  advantage,  than  in  the  formation  o£ 
animals.'* 

About  1774,  on  the  death  of  his  only.brother*  in 
Scotland,  he  sent  for  his  surviving  family  consisting  of 
the  widow  and  nine  children,  ajid  settled  them  in 
Dublin,  that  he  might  have  it  more  in  his  power  to  af- 
ford them  that  assistance  and  protection,  which  they 
might  stand  in  need  of.  His  eldest  nephew  William, 
he  educated  in  the  medical  profession  ;  but  after  giie- 
ing  him  the  best  education,  which  Europe  coukl  af- 
ford, and  getting  him  joined  with  bimself  in  the.  kor 
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tureship,  tlie  Doctor's  pleasing  hopes  were  most  unfor* 
tuoately  frustrated  by  the  young  gentleman's  deaths 
which  happened  in  1784. 

Dr.  Cieghom,  with  an  acquired  independence^  de- 
voted his  moments  of  leisure  from  the  severer  studies 
of  his  profession,  to  farming  and  horticulture.  But 
his  attention  to  this  employment,  did  not  lessen  his 
care  fc^  his  relations,  who,  from  a  grateful  and  affec- 
tionate regard,  looked  up  to  him  as  a  parent.  He 
died  in  Dec,  1789,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

CLELAND,  (John)  was  the  son  of  Col.  Cleland, 
that  celebrated  fictitious  member  of  the  Spectator's 
Club,  whom  Steele  describes  under  the  name  of  Will 
Honeycombe.  He  was  early  in  life  sent  as  consul  to 
Smyrna,  where,  perhaps,  be  first  imbibed  those  loose 
principles,  which  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  a  Woman  of 
Pleasure,"  are  so  dangerously  exemplified.  On  his 
return  from  Smyrna,  he  went  to  the  East-Indies,  but 
quarrelling  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  presi* 
dency  of  Bombay,  he  made  a  precipitate  retreat  from 
the  East,  with  little  or  no  benefit  to  his  fortune.  Be- 
ing  without  profession  or  any  settled  means  of  sub- 
sistence, he  soon  fell  into  pecuniary  embarrassments^ 
"Which  at  last  brought  him  to  prison.  In  this  situa- 
tion, one  of  those  booksellers,  who  disgrace  the  pro- 
fession, oflFered  him  a  temporary  relief  for  writing  the 
work  above  alluded  to,  which  brought  a  stigma  on 
his  name,  which  time  has  not  obliterated.  For  this 
publication,  he  was  called  before  the  privy  council ; 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  distress  being  known^ 
as  well  as  his  being  a  man  of  some  parts,  John  Earl 
Granville,  the  then  president,  rescued  him  from  the 
like  temptation,  by  getting  him  a  pension  of  444  dol- 
lars per  annum,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death ;  and 
which  had  so  much  the  desired  effect,  that,  except 
•^  The  Memoirs  of  a  Coxcomb,"  which  has  some 
smack  of  dissipated  manners,  and  ^^  The  Man  of 
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Honour,"  written  as  ^  amende  honourable  for  his  fop* 
mer  exceptionabJe  book  ;  he  dedicated  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  political  and  philological  studies.  He  died 
Jan.  23d  1789,  at  the  advanced  age  of  82, 

CLEMENT  XIV.  (Pope)  whose  original  name 
was  Francis  Laurentius  Gangaqelli,  was  born  at  St 
Angelo,  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  31st  October  1705, 
and  chosen  Pope,  though  not  yet  a  bishop,  19th  May 
1769,  at  which  time,  tne  see  of  Rome  was  involved 
in  a  most  disagreeable  and  dangerous  contest  with  the 
House  of  Bourbon. 

The  duties  of  a  prince  and  pastor  are  very  difficult 
to  reconcile,  as  policy  often  appears  to  exact  what 
religion  does  not  allow,  for  if  the  character  of  a  pope 
inspires  clemency,  that  of  a  sovereign  enjoins  severity. 
Thus  we  read,  that  Sixtus  V.  was.  a  great  monarch 
without  being  a  bigot ;  and  that  S.  Pius  was  a  good 
pope  and  a  poor  prmce.  This  made  an  historian  say, 
that  such  pontiffs,  as  had  been  taken  from  the  order 
of  the  Gordelters,  and  were  six  in  number,  were  all 
possessed  of  the  talent  of  governing  well ;  and  those, 
who  had  been  of  the  order  of  the  Dominicans  were 
Hiore  capable  of  edifying.  Clement  was  the  pope,  who 
•most  united  the  above  qualities,  as  a  manly  piety  is 
more  analogous  with  sovereignty,  than  an  effeminate 
and  pusilanimous  devotion.  His  religion  bore  the 
impression  of  his  character  and  his  genius.  It  was 
strong  and  elevated,  otherwise  he  would  often  have 
been  stopped  in  his  operations  ;  but  seeing  all  thing? 
as  a  great  man,,  and  rising  superior  to  public  rumours, 
prejudice.s  and  even  events,  he  knew  how  to  be  a 
•  prince  and  a  pontiff. 

The  little  artifices  practised  by  narrow  minds,  to 
obtain  their  ends  he  was  a  stranger  to.  Though  pe- 
culiarly calculated  for  a  court,  which  is  accused  of 
being  the  very  vortex  of  intrigue  and  chicane,  he  ne- 
ver deceived  the  politicians,  but  by  remaining  silenL-; 
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rfor,  wfien  he  'spoke,  he  uttered  the  truth.  He  was 
>t6o  upright  a  man  to  act  by  sinister  means,  and  wat» 
Jndeed,  too  great  a  genius  to  stand  in  need  of  them. 
No  one  knew  better  when  to  seize  the  proper  mo^ 
ment,  when  he  neither  was  slow  nor  precipitate. 
The  hour  is  not  come,  he  would  say,  when  he  was 
solicited  to  hasten  some  operation.  He  wrote  to  Car- 
dinal Stoppani,  "  I  mistrust  my  vivacity,  and  there- 
fore I  shall  not  answer,  till  the  end  of  a  week,  'con- 
cerning what  your  eminence  requires  of  me.  Our 
imagination  is  often  our  greatest  enemy  ;  I  am  striving 
to  weary  it  before  1  act.  Matters  of  business,  like 
fruits,  have  their  maturity,  and  it  is  only  when  they 
are  bastings,  that  we  should  think  of  accomplishing 
^  them." 
.  His  manner  of  reading  resembled  his  other  opera- 
tions :  he  abstained  from  books,  if  he  found  himself 
Kiisposed  to  reflect ;  and,  as  sovereigns  are  led  by  cir;; 
cumstances,  from  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  all 
men  are  born  dependent^  he  often  kept  vigils,  great 
part  of  the  night,  and  slept  in  the  tJay-time.  "  Their 
»rule,"  he  used  to  say,  *'  is  the  compass  of  monks  and 
friars;  but  the  wants  of  their  people,  is  the  clock 
of  sovereigns.  Let  it  be  what  hour  it  may,  if  they 
•want  us,  we  must  attend  toihem.'' 

This  maxim,  when  he  was  pope,  often -took  him 
tFrom  his  books.  He  was  of  the  opinion,  that  all  the 
books  in  the  world  might,  without  any  detriment  to 
science,  be.reduced  to  a  few  thousand  volumes  ;  and, 
ithat  those  of  the , present  age  were  nothing  but  pic- 
tures, which  daubers  bad  found  the  art  of  cleaning, 
•in  order  to  present  them,  in  the  .properest  light  to 
public  view.  When  we  consider  the  splendour  and 
solidity  of  his  talents,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  he  pro- 
duced nothing  in  the  literarj^  way,  though  some  have 
.ascribed  to  him  part  of  the  works  of  Benedict  XIV. 
But  he  was  so  thoroughly  persuaded,  that  there  wese 
too  many  writers,  that  he  was  always  fearful  of  XBr 
xreasing  the  number. 
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When  any  one  mentioned  to  him  the  fashionable 
productions,  which  appeared  against  Christianity,  he 
would  say  **  the  more  there  are,  the  more  the  world 
will  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  it."  He  obser* 
ved,  ^'  that  all  the  writers,  who  opposed  Christianity^ 
knew  only  how  to  dig  a  ditch,  and  that  was  all,  they 
could  supply  its  place  with."  He  said,  that  ^*  Vol- 
taire, whose  poetry  he  admiped,  attacked  religion  so 
often,  only  because  it  was  troublesome  to  him  :  and 
that  J.  J.  Rousseau  was  a  painter,  who  always  forgot 
the  heads,  and  who  excelled  only  in  the  drapery." 

He  explained  himself  one  day,  upon  a  work  call- 
ed "  The  System  of  Nature  ;"   zjad  added,  "  what 
hurts  me  is,  that  the  more  it  is  founded  upon  false 
principles,  the  more,  in  an  age  like  ours,  it  will  gain 
reputation  and  readers  ;  and  it  will  receive  an  addi- 
tional value  bjf  its  being  seriously  refuted."    He  af- 
erwards  observed,  that  the  author  of  this  book  is  as 
-^-1  as  a  madman,  who  imagines,  that,  by  changing 
Iie  master  of  the  house,  he  can  dispose  of  it,  just  as 
:c  pleases,  without  reflecting,  that  no  creature  can 
-caibe,  but  by  existing  in  God.     But  every  age  is 
C's^inguished  by  a  new  fangled  mode  of  thinking. 
'^  rrer  the  times  of  superstition,  are  come  the  days  of 
i  v:redulity  ;   and  the  man,  who  formerly  adored  a 
ni  »!riiade  of  Gods,  now  affects  not  to  acknowledge 
'uvj  one.     Virtue,  vice,  immorality,  annihilation,  all 
appear  to  him  synonimous,  provided  some  insignifi- 
caiit  pamphlet  serves  him  as  a  rampart  against  hea" 
ven  :  and  it  is  in  the  very  bosom  of  religion,  that  these 
sc^ndaloi'.s  opinions  originate  and  multiply." 

To  judge  properly  of  the  genius  of  Clement,  we 
shoujri  vi^w  him  with  some  friends  conferring  upon 
the  subjects  of  the  times,  and  the  means  of  recon- 
ciitng  tlie  interests  of  religion  with  those  of  princes. 
When  the  greatest  lights  had  been  thrown  by  these  his 
coursellors,  upon  the  subject  of  debate,  Ganganelli, 
as  ihe  primum  mobile  of  their  deliberations,  decided 
vviih  manly  resolution.    The  slightest  error  would 
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haw  been  of  the  most  dangerous  consequence.  The 
<:hief  point  in  question,  was  to  weigh  the  rights  of 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  the  motives,  upon  which  he 
acted,  and  to  keep  within  the  bounds  that  support  the 
jequilibrium  bctw>een  the  Roman  See  and  the  other 
potentates. 

During  some  part  of  the  summer,  it  was  usual  for 
him  to  retire  to  Castlegandolfe,  a  castle  situated  about 
four  leagues  from  Rome,  near  the  lake  Albano,  which 
commands  the  most  agreeable  prospect,  and  which, 
during  the  hot  season,  is  the  usual  residence  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff.  It  was  here,  that  to  be  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  Clement,  we  should  view  him 
anatomizing  an  insect,  analyzing  a  flower,  pursuing 
thfe  pbaenomena  of  nature,  and,  by  degrees,  rising 
up  to  her  author;  and,  at  length,  taking  a  generS 
view  of  earth  and  heaven  ;  or  collecting  himself  with- 
in himself,  considering  man;  or,  at  other  times,  fa- 
miliarly conversing  with  his  friends  and  intimates. 

Sometimes  weary  of  meditation,  he  would  retire 
with  Father  Francis,  an  old  friend,  whom  he  had 
known  in  the  convent,  into  a  bower  sequestered  from 
the  eye'  of  curiosity.  Here  the  cloyster  anecdotes 
amused  them,  and  they  seemed  in  a  perfect  state  of 
equality.  One  day,  Clement  viewing  him,  repeated 
twice  these  words  :  *^  He  has  kept  his  garb,  and  is 
happier  than  I,  who  wear  the  tiara.  It  was  decreed 
I  should  be  a  pope,  and  I  much  fear  {here  he  paused) 
howevejr,  we  must  submit  to  the  will  of  God." 

The  act,  which  more  especially  signalized  his  pope- 
dom, was  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits.  This  im- 
portant business  had  engrossed  his  attention  from  the 
commencement  of  his  reign;  but  he  did  not  finally 
decide  upon  it,  till  the  year  1773.  The  public  had 
begun  to  imagine,  that  he  had  lost  sight  of  that  grand 
'object,  whilst,  he  only  aimed  at  gaining  time.  Ke 
carefully  examined  the  numerous  accusations  against 
the  society,  and  also  their  vindications,  whilst  equally 
mistrusting  the  eulogiums  and  the  sarcasms  passed 
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wpbn  them,  he  was  biassed  neither  by  their  panegjr* 
rists,  nor  their  satyrists.  No  man  was  ever  more  im- 
partial. Equally  abstracting  himself  from  his  owm 
inclination,  as  well  as  all  prejudices,  he  judged  in  the 
5ame  manner,  as  posterity  necessarily  must,  . 

The  people,  ever  idolizing  him,  ceased  not  to  blesR 
iiis  reign  ;  and  their  perseverance  in  so  doing,  consti- 
tutes his  greatest  eulogium.  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  Romans  easily  change  from  enthusiasm  to  hatred; 
that  they  have  often  calumniated  those  pontiffs,  whom 
Ihey  had  the  most  flattered,  and  that  a  pope  to  please 
ihem  should  not  reign  above  three  years.  Unfortu- 
nately, on  account  of  their  laziness,  they  constantly 
iiope,  that  a  change  of  masters  must  be  attended 
with  an  encrease  of  happiness,  just  as  sick  men  are 
apt  to  fancy,  that  they  will  be  much  easier,  when  they 
^re  placed  in  another  posture. 

The  glory  of  Clement  would  not  have  been  com- 
plete, ifhe  had  not  contributed  to  the  embellishment 
of  Rome,  a  city  so  susceptible  of  ornaments,  and  so 
fruitful  in  riches  proper  to  decorate  it.  He  accord- 
ingly, .amongst  other  things,,  composed  a  museum 
c'omprising  every  thing  that  could  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  antiquaries  and  travellers,  that  is  to  say/  the  scar* 
cest  curiosities,  that  had  been  transmitted  by  the  an- 
cients.        I 

It  was  his  opinion,  that  religion  had  often  suffered 
by  an  indiscreet  zeal,  and  in  order,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  prevent  this  from  happening  in  his  time,  he 
svisely  observed  a  great  moderation.  He  used  to  say, 
**  We  too  often  lay  aside  charity  to  maintain  faiths 
without  reflecting,  that  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  tolerate 
^rror,  it  is  forbidden  to  hate  and  persecute  those,  who 
'  Jiave  unfortunately  embraced  it."  How  fortunate 
would  it  have  been  for  the  world,  and  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  if  all  popes  and  prelates  had,  in  former 
times,  been  actuated  by  ideas  equally  liberal  and  en^ 
lightened  ? 
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To  (he  above  general  character  of  this  very  cmW 
Bent  man,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  the  following 
particulars  of  his  deaths  which  happened  in  the  year 
1774.  That  event  was  immediately  attributed  to  poi- 
son, as  if  an  old  man  of  seventy,  leaded  withinfirmi* 
ties,  could  not  quit  the  World  without  violence.  Hi& 
proceedings  against  the  Jesuits  furnished,  in  the  minds 
of  some  people,  a  plausible  pretext  for  this  charge, 
and  the  malevolence  of  their  enemies,  embellished 
it  with  circumstances.  Even  the  ministers  of  those 
powers,  who  had  procured  their  suppression,  coun- 
tenanced the  report,  as  if  falsehood  was  necessary  to 
prevent  the  revival  of  a  body,  which  had  already  sunk 
in  its  full:  strength,  a  mighty  sacrifice  to  their  com- 
bined resentment.  The  charge  was  the  more  ridicu- 
lous, as  the  pontiff  had,  for  a  long  ttme,  laboured 
under  a  painful  disorder ;  yet  the  report  was  propa* 
gated  with  the  greatest  industry,  and  though  the 
French  and  Spanish  ministers  were  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  body,  the  most  horrible  circumstan- 
ces were  published  relative  to  that  operation;  such 
as  that  the  head  fell  oKF  from  the  body,  that  the  stench 
killed  the  operators,  &c.  It  availed  little,  that  the 
operators  shewed  themselves  alive  and  in  good  healthy 
and  that  the  surgeons  and  physicians  proved  the  false- 
hood of  every  part  of  the  report. 

Clement  XIV.  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  a 
virtuous  character,  and  possessed  of  considerable  abi- 
lities.v  His  letters  breathe  great  liberality  of  senti- 
ment ' 

CLEOPATRA,  (Queen  of  Egypt)  famous  fof 
her  wit,  beauty  and  intrigue,  was  the  daughter  of  Pto- 
lemy Auletes,  king  of  that  country,  who,  dying  in 
the  year  51  before  Christ,  bequeathed  his  crown  to 
the  eldest  of  his  sons,  and  the  eldest  of  his  daughters  j 
ordering  them  to  be  joined  to  each  other  inmarriage, 
according  to  the  usage  of  their  family,  and  jointly  to 
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govern  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  They  were  both  vciy 
young,  Cleopatra  the  eldest  being  only  seventceo, 
and,  therefore,  he  committed  them  to  the  tuition  of 
the  Roman  Senate.  They  could  not,  however,  agree 
cither  to  be  married  or  to  reign  together,  and  the 
cause  was  brought  before  Julius  Caesar,  who,  in  pursuit 
of  Pom'pey,  had,  at  that  time,  come  to  Alexandria. 

Advocates  were  appointefij  on  both  sides,  to  plead 
the  matter  before  him.;  but  Cleopatra,  hearing  that 
Caesar  was  unboundedly  fond  of  women,  laid  a  plot  to 
attach  him  first  to  her  person  and  next  to  her  cause; 
for  she  madfe  no  scruple  of  prostituting  herself  for  Just 
or  for  interest,  according  as  she  was  actuated  by 
either  of  those  passions.  Sending  to  Caesar,  therefore, 
she  desired  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  plead  her 
cause  before  him  in  person.  This  request  being  coror 
plied  with,  Caesar  was  too  sensible  of  the  charms  of 
beauty  not  to  be  touched  with  those  of  Cleopatra. 
She  wis  then  in  the  prime  of  her  youfth,  about  the 
20th  year  of  her  age,  and  one  of  those  perfect  beau- 
ties, whose  every  feature  has  its  particular  charm,  all 
which  was  seconded  by  an  admirable  wit,  command- 
ing address,  and  withal  a  voice  so  harmonious  and  be- 
witching, that,  it  is  said,  that  single  perfection,  with- 
out the  help  of  her  eyes,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  finer,  was  enough  to  soften  the  most  obdurate 
heart.  In  short,  Caesar,  the  mighty  conqueror  of  the 
i*orld,  was  instantaneously  subdued,  by  the  graces  of 
this  bewitching  woman,  and  is  supposed  to  have  had 
a  son  by  her,  who  was,  afterwards,  from  his  xiaims, 
called  C^sarion. 

On  the  morning  after  their  first  interview,  Caesar 
stnt  for  Ptolemy,  and  pressed  him  to  receive  his  sis- 
ter, on  her  own  terms  :  but  Ptolemy  perceiving,  that 
instead  of  a  judge,  he  was  become  her  advocate,  ap- 
pealed to  the  people,  and  put  the  whole  city  in  an 
uproar.  A  war  commenced,  and  the  matter  being 
soon  determined  by  a  battle,  in  which  C^sar  caoso, 
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off  conqueror,  Ptolemy,  on  his  endeavouring  to  escape, 
over  the  Nile,  was  drowned, 

'  Upon  this,  Caesar  setled  the  kingdom  upon  Cleo- 
patra, and  her  younger  brother,  which  was  in  effect^ 
to  put  the  whole  into  her  own  hands,  as-,he  was,  at 
that  time,  only  eleven  years  old,  and,  of  ^urse,  in- 
capable of  interfering  fn  the  affairs  of  sHate  ;  and 
that  he  never  might  interfere,  Cleopatra  made  away 
with  him  by  poison,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Bis^fif- 
teenth  year,  Cleopatra  had  also  a  sister  named  Arsinde^ 
who,  siding  in  the  war  with  hex  elder  brother  Ptolemy, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Csesar,  and  carried  to  Rome, 
in  order  to  grace  his  triumph.  She  was  afterwards 
dismissed  by  him ;  but  not  being  suffered  to  return  to 
Egypt,  lest  she  should  excite  new  troubles  against 
Cleopatra,  she  settled  in  Asia.  There  Antony  found 
her,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi ;  and,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Cleopatra,  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death* 
it  w^s  for  the  sake  of  this  lewd  woman,  that  Caesar 
made  this  infamous  war,  which  was,  likewise,  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous,  because  d  very  small  part  of 
his  forces  had  arrived,  and  his  wanton  dalliances 
with  her  detained  him  longer  in  Egypt,  than  the  state 
of  his  affairs  could  well  admit. 

Cleopatra  followed  Caesar  to  Rome,  and  was  there 
when  he  was  killed  in  the  senate  house  s  but  being 
terrified  by  that  accident,  and  the  subsequent  disor- 
ders of  the  city,  she  ran  ayvay  presently  with  great 
precipitation.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Ckopa- 
tra  was  summoned  by  Antony  to  answer  the  accu- 
sation against  her,  as  if  she  had  favoured  the  interest 
of  Crassus,  She  had,  indeed,  done  so,  in  some 
measure,  and  she  well  knew,  that  this  had  not  been 
Very  pleasant  to  the  triumviri.  She  depended,  how- 
ever, on  her  wit  and  beauty ;  and  persuaded  herself 
that  those  charms,  with  which  she  hkd  conquered 
Caesar's  heart,  were  still  powerful  enough  to  coixq-uer 
Antony's,  for  she  was  not  yet  above  twenty-six  years 
of  age.    Full  of  these  assurances,  she  went  to  An- 
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tony,  and  by  ber  arts^  and  the  charms  of  her  per- 
son^ drew  him  into  those  snares,  which  held  him  en* 
slaved  as  long  as  he  lived,  and,  finally,  caused  his 
death.  For  the  present,  she  accompanied  him  as  far 
as.  Tyre,  and  there  taking  leave  of  him,  returned  to 
Egypt,  firmly  persuaded,  that  he  could  not  stay  long 
behind  h^r.  Antony  soon  followed  her,  and  spent 
the  winter  with  her,  iu  scenes  of  the  utmost  dissipa- 
tion and  extravagance,  which  she,  every  day,  pon- 
trived  to  vary.  *  In  short,  she  was  probably  the  most 
voluptuous,  as  well  as  the  most  profuse  woman,  that 
history  has  recorded  • 

The  passion  of  Antony  for  Cleopatra,  however,  and 
the  gifts  he  daily  made  her  of  Roman  provinces,  rais- 
ed great  murmyrings  at  Rome,  which  Octavius  pri- 
vately abetted  and  encouraged;  because  be  partly 
out  of  a  desire  to  reign  alone,  and  partly  to  resent  the 
ill  usage  of  his  sister  Octavia,  whom  Antony  had 
married,  wanted  much  to  break  with.  him,.  To  pave 
the  way  for  this,  when  Antony  returned  .from  his  un- 
fortunate expedition  against  the  Parthians,  he  sent 
Octavia  tg  meet  him.  Antony  was  th^n  at.Leucopo- 
lis,  where  he  waited  for  Cleopatra  with  great  impati- 
ence. She  came  at  length,  as  did  almost,  at  the  same 
time,  a  messenger  from  Octavia,  who  staid  at  Athens. 
This  was  very  unpleasant  news  for  Cleopatra,  who 
had  great  reason  to  dread  so  powerful  a  rival.  She, 
therefore,  immediately  betook  herself  to  those  parts, 
which  she  had,  alj  her  life,  practised  with  so  gre^t 
success ;  she  feigned  a  deep  melancholy,  almost  en- 
tirely abstained  trom  food,  and  when  she  was  near 
Antony,  she  beheld  him  in.  the  most  languishing  man- 
ner, let  fall  tears,  in  his  presence,  and  turned  away 
her  face,  as  if  she  desired  to  hide  from  him  those 
marks  of  grief.  Half  of  this  would  have  b^en  sufficient 
to  have  overcome  Antony's  weakness,  who,  after  he 
had  sent  word  to  Octavia  to  return  to  Rome,  waited 
upon  Cleopatra  back  to  Alexandria,  where  he  passed 
the  winter  along  with  her  in  riot  and  debauchery; 
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and^'as  if  he  had  meant  to  vex  the  Roman  people,  he, 
in  a  solemn  manner,  disposed  of  all  those  provinces, 
iK^icli  fell  to  his  share,  in  the  division  of  the  empire, 
m  favour  of  Cleopatra  and  her  children. 

On  this,  Octavius  thought  proper  to  declare  against 
iiim,  aiKl  a  war  commenced,  which  was  for  some  time 
carried  on  with  great  vigour  on  both  sides.  It  would 
be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  give  an  account  of  the 
different  engagements,  which  was  fought  between 
them ;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium  determined  the  victory  in  favour  of  Octavius, 
where  Cleopatra  flying  first,  Antony  hastened  after 
her.  Upon  this  occasion,  however,  he  conceived 
great  displeasure  against  Cleopatra,  and  continued 
three  days  without  seeing  he  but,  afterwards  reco- 
vering his  usual  humour,  he  again  devoted  himself 
to  pleasure.  After  they  had  returned  to  Egypt,  and 
found  themselves'  abandoned  by  all  their  allies,  they 
sent  to  make  proposals  to  Octavius.  Cleopatra  asked 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt  for  her  children,  and  Antony 
desired  he  might  be  permitted  to  live  as  a  private 
than  at  Athens,  if  Octavius  was  not  willing  he  should 
tarry  in  Egypt.  Octavius  absolutely  rejected  Antony's 
proposal,  and  sent  to  Cleopatra,  that  he  would  refuse 
her  nothing,  which  was  reasonable,  if  she  would  only 
drive  Antony  out  of  her  kingdom.  She  refused  to 
act  openly  against  Antony,  but  betrayed  him  in  every 
offer,  which  he  made,  till  she  obliged  him  to  p«t 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  for  fear  of  falling  into  Octa- 
rius*  hands. 

When  Antony  was  dead,  Cleopatra  most  passion- 
atelybemoaned  his  loss  :  however  upon  Octavius'  ap- 
proach to  Alexandria,  she  was  quite  attentive  to  her 
own  security.  Near  the  temple  of  Isis,  she  had  rais-  ' 
ed  a  stately  building,  which  she  designed  for  her  se- 
pulchre, into  which  she  now  retired  carrying  along 
with  her  all  her  immense  treasures.  It  was  filled,  be- 
sides, with  torches,  faggots  and  other  combustible 
matter,  so  that  Octavius,  fearing  lest,  if  driven  to  des- 
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pair,  she  should  burn  herself  with  these  vast  riches, 
contrived  to  give  her  hopes,  that  she  might  expeet 
the  best  usage  from  his  esteem.  The  truth  is,  Octa- 
vius  earnestly  desired  to  expose  this  queen,  in  his 
triumph  to  the  Romans ;  and  with  this  view  sent 
Proculus,  to  employ  all  bis  address  to  seize  her.  It 
wasy  for  some  time,  impractfcabk^to  execute  his  de* 
sign,  but  he,  at  last  stole  in  at  ^  window  with  two 
others,  which  Cleopatra  porceiving  drew  out  a  dag* 
ger,  with  a  view  to  stab  herself.  /  The  Roman,  on 
seeing  this,  caught  hold  of  her  arm,  saying,  **  will 
you,  madam,  injure  both  yourself  and  Octavius,  by 
depriving  him  of  the  most  illustrious  testimony  he  can 
give  of  his  generosity,   and  muke  the  gentlest  of 

Erinces  pass  for  cruel.^     He  then  took  the  dagger 
om  her,  and  carefully  searched  her^.  lest  she  should 
conceal  any  poison  about  her.  /. 

Octavius  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  having  this  lofty 
woman  in  his  power,  who  had  lifted  the  croWn'  rf 
Egypt,  above  the  Roman  empire,  yet  commanded 
her  to  be  treated,  in  all  respects,  like  a  queen.  I%e, 
-however,  became  so  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  her  li* 
berty,  that  she  resolved  to  starve  herself  to  death  ;  but 
her  children  being  threatened  with  destruction,  in 
case  of  her  adherence  to  her  resolution,  she  was 
obliged  to  desist. 

Octavius,  at  length  resolved  to  see  her.  He  found 
her  in  bed  ;  but  as  soon  as  she  saw  him,  she  rose  in 
her  shift,  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet.  Octavius 
civilly  lifted  her  up,  and  sat  down  by  her  bedside. 
She  began  to  justify  her  ;  but  the  proofs  against  her 
being  too  notorious,  she  turned  her  justification  into 
prayers,  and  put  into  his  hand  an  inventory  of  her 
treasure  and  jewels.  Seleucus,  her  treasurer  had  fol- 
lowed Octavius,  and,  by  a  barbarous  ingratitude,  af- 
firmed, that  his  mistress  had  concealed  many  things, 
which  were  not  in  that  account.  Upon  this,  Cleopa- 
tra's choler  arose  :  she  threw  herself  out  of  bed,  and 
running  to  this  perfidious  officer,  seiEed  him  by  the 
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hm,  and  beat  him  severely.  Her  anger  iriight  be 
real,  yet  the  character  of  this  woman  makes  one  rea- 
dy to  suspect,  that  it  was  only  to  display  her  beautiful 
shape,  by  which  she  had  still  some  hopes  of  captiva- 
ting Octavius.  But  if  this  was  her  object,  she  entire- 
ly tailed ;  he  only  laughed  at  the  circumstance,  and 
led  her  to  bed. 

Having  private  notice  soon  after,  that  she  was  to 
be  carried  to  Rome,  within  three  days,  she  caused 
herself  to  be  bitten  by  an  asp,  which  was  brought 
to  her  concealed  in  a  basket  of  figs ;  and  thus  died 
this  princess,  whose  wit,  beauty  and  insatiable  ambi"* 
tion  made  so  much  noise  in  the  world,  after  she  had 
reigned,  from  the  death  of  her  father,  22  years,  and 
lired  39.  With  her  ended  the  family  ot  the  Ptolemies 
in  Egypt,  after  they  had  reigned  from  the  death  of 
Alexander  294  years. 

CLERC,  (John  Le)  a  most  celebrated  writer  and 
universal  scholar,  was  born  at  Geneva,  March  19th 
1657.  After  he  had  been  initiated  in  the  first  princi* 
pies  of  literature  by  his  father,  who  was  a  physician 
and  Greek  professor  in  that  city,  he  was  at  eight 
years  of  age,  sent  to  the  grammar  school^  where  he 
soon  discovered  an  uncommon  inclination  to  books 
and  such  a  genius  for  poetry,  that,  if  he  had  duly  cul- 
tivated, it,  he  would  probably  have  gained  no  small 
reputation  in  that  way.  But  the  more  serious  studies, 
to  which  he  applied  himself,  made  him  entirely  neg- 
lect poetry,  so  that  he  never  wrote  verses,  but  on. 
some  particular  occasions. 

When  he  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  he  began 
the  study  of  philosophy,  in  which  he  spent  two  years ; 
but  did  not  yet  enter  on  the  study  of  divinity,  thinking 
it  better  to  employ  another  year  in  perfecting  himself 
still  more  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  also  in  acquiring 
the  elementsi  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  He,  in  the 
mean  time,  read  all  the  books,  which  could  any  way 
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improve  him  in  hi?  pursuits  :  and/  it  wJis  thjs  con- 
stant assiduity  and  application,  to  which  he  inured 
himself  in  his  youth,  that  enabled  him  afterwards  to 
go  through  so  much  uninterrupted  fatigue  of  readiog 
and  writing,  and  to  publish  such  a  vast  variety  of 
works. 

After  he  had  passed  through  the  usual  forms  of  stu- 
dy at  Geneva,  and  had  lost  his  father  in  1676,  he  went 
to  France  in  1678,  but  returning  the  year  after,  ht 
was  ordained  as  a  clergyman,  with  the  general  apf 
plause  of  his  examiners.  In  1682,  he  visited  En- 
gland, chiefly  with  a  view  to  learn,  the  language. 
He  preached  several  times  in  the  French  churches  in 
London,  and  visited  several  bishops  and  men  of  learn-, 
ing ;  but  the  air  of  the  town  npt  agreeing  with  hiaj^ 
he  went  to  Holland,  within  the  year,  where  he  set- 
tled. H(e  preached  before  a  synod,  hejd  by  the  re- 
monstrants, at  Rotterdam,  in  1684  ;  and  was  admit- 
ted professor  of  philosophy,  polite  literature  and  He- 
brew, in  their  school  at  Amsterdam. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  affords  nothing  but  the 
history  of  his  works,  and  of  the  controversies  he  was 
engaged  in  ;  but  these  would  lead  into  too  extensive 
a  detail.  He  continued  to  read  regular  lectures/  as 
ppfessor  of  philosophy,  and  the  belles  letters  -,  and 
because  there  was  no  single  authors,  who  appeared 
clear  and  full  enough  for  his  purpiose,  he  projectcfd  a 
design  pf  drawing  up  some  treatises  himselfT  With 
this  view,  he  published  in  1691,  his  "  Logic,  Onto- 
logy and  Pneumatology  ;"  and  to  complete  his  course, 
he,  in  1695,  added  his  "  Natural  Philosophy,"  He 
also  published  his  Art  of  Criticism ;  a  commentary  on 
the  Old  Testament ;  an  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
two  First  Centuries  -,  a  French  translation  of  the  ^evf 
Testament  &c.  This  last  work,  which  was  published 
in  1703,  made  a  great  noise,  and  occasioned  him  to 
be  exclaimed  against  as  a  socinian.  Some  nniinisters 
of  Amsterdam,  did  all  they  could  to  persuade  the 
magistrates  to  prohibit  it,  and  the  Walloon  synods  alsb 
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i^deavQured  to  have  it  suppressed  ;  but  neither  of 
them  succeeded  in  their  attempts. 

in  1786,  he  had  begun  with  M.  De  la  Crose,  his 
"Bibliotheque.  Universelle  and  Historique,'*  which 
was  continued  to  the  year  1693,  inclusive,  in  26  vols. 
In  170S  he  began  his  "  Bibliotheque  choisee,"  by 
way  of  supplement  to  the  fqxmer ;  and  continued  it 
till  1714,  when  he  commenced  another  work  on  the 
same  plan,  called  "  Bibliotheque  Ancienne  et  Mo- 
deme,'*  which  he  continued  till  1728,  These  Biblio-. 
deques  of  le  Clerc,  may  justly  be  deemed  excellent 
store-houses  of  useful  knowledge ;  and  we  may  al- 
inost  say,  that  there  is  hardly  any  question  of  import- 
ance^  relating  either  to  ancient  or  modern,  sacred  or 
prophane  learnings  the  merits  of  which  are  not  can- 
vassed in  some  of  these  volumes.  Besides  critical 
accounts  of  books,  many  complete  dissertations  may 
be  found  in  them,  and  also  things  of  a  historical  na- 
ture, such  as  memoirs,  lives  an(i  elegies  of  great 
men.  The  "  Bibliotheque  Choisee"  consists  of  28 
volumes,  and  the  "Ancienne  and  Modeme"  of  29. 
We  may  just  observe,  that  these  literary  journals  of 
le  Clerc  were  not  written  in  an  assuming  or  inquisi- 
torial manner,  but  with  a  spirit  of  impartiality  and 
candour,  which  shewed  him  solicitous  to  do  the  strict- 
est justice  to  every  author,  and  to  set  him  forth  in  the 
light  in  which  he  ought  to  be  seen. 

The  above,  which  is  only  a  part  of  the  vast  num- 
ber of  books,  published  by  Le  Clerc  abundantly 
shew,  that  he  was  a  very  laborious,  as  well  as  a  very 
learned  man.  It  is,  indeed,  probable,  that  he  would 
have  been  a  more  correct  writer,  if  he  had  written 
less ;  his  works,  however,  every  where  abound  with 
good  sense  and  sound  learning,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  them  will  be  valued  in  every  country,  where  liber- 
ty and  literature  maintain  their  ground. 

Notwithstanding  his  incessant  application  to  study, 
he  enjoyed  a  very  good  state  or  health  till  1728, 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  palsy  and  fever,  which 
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deprived  him  of  speech  and  almost  of  memory.    Tbe 

malady  increased  daily ;  and,  after  spending  the  six 
last  years  of  his  life  with  little  or  no  understandings 
he  died  January  8th  1736,  in  his  seventy-ninth  yeskr. 

CLERC,  (George  z^e)  See  Buffon. 

CLERKE,  (Captain  Charles)  a  celebrated 
English  navigator,  was  born  in  1740.  He  was  bred 
up  in  the  navy  from  his  youth  and  was  present  in  seve- 
ral actions,  during  the  war  of  1755.  In  that  between 
the  Bellona  and  Courageux,  he  was  in  great  danger; 
for  having  been  stationed  in  the  mizen  top,  on  board 
the  former,  the  mast  was  carried  over  board  by  a  shot, 
and  he  fell  into  the  sea  along  with  it.  He  was,  how- 
ever, taken  up  without  having  received  any  injury. 

When  commodore  Byron  made  his  first  voyage 
round  the  world,  in  1764,  Mr.  Clerke  served  on 
board  the  ship  as  a  midshipman,  and  was  afterwards 
some  time  on  the  American  station.  In  the  year 
1768,  he,  a  second  time,  sailed  round  the  world  in 
the  Endeavour,  under  captain  Cook,  as  master's  mate; 
but  during  the  voyage,  succeeded  to  a  lieutenancy. 
He  returned  in  1775,  and  was  soon  after  appointed 
master  and  commander.  When  captain  Cook  under- 
took his  last  voyage,  Mr.  Clerke  was  appointed  cap- 
tain of  the  Discovery,  and,  on  the  melancholy  death 
of  captain  Cook,  14th  Feb.  1779,  succeeded  to  the 
supreme  command.  He  did  not,  however,  long  eu* 
joy  his  new  dignity.  Before  he  departed  from  Eng- 
land, he  had  manifest  symptoms  of  a  consumption. 
Of  this  disease  he  lingered,  during  the  whole  of  his 
voyage,  and  his  long  residence  in  the  cold  northern 
climates,  cut  off  all  hopes  of  recovery ;  but  though 
sensible  that  the  only  chance  he  had  of  prolonging  his 
life,  was  by  a  speedy  return  to  a  warmer  climate,  his 
attention  to  his  duty  was  sa  great,  that  he  persevered 


ia  ^search  of  u  passage  brt ween  Ae  Asiatic  and  Ame«^ 
rican  continents,  until  eveiy  one  of  the  officers  was  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  impracticable.  He  bore  bis  dis- 
temper  whh  great  fiitnness  and  equanimity,  retaining 
a  good  flow  0f  spirits  to  the  last,  and  died  on  the  22d 
August,  1779,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age  j  the  ship 
being  then  within  view  of  the  coast  of  Raraptschatka> 
where  he  was  afterwaftds  inteited  in  the  spot,  on 
which  ^church  waa  to  be  erected^  it  having  beea  his 
t)wn  desire  to  be  buried  in  the  church. 

•  CLIVE,  (Robert)  baron  of  Plassey,  son  of 
RicHardCfive^'Esq.  of  Styche,  was  bcMH  in  Shrop* 
shire,  England,  29th  September^  1725*  In  bis  earl/ 
youth,  Robert  wa$  Bent  to  a  private  school^  in  Cheshire, 
the  master  of  which,  observing,  that>  in  courage  and 
sagacity,  he  far  surpassed  his  fellow^  discerned  in 
the  school-boy,  the  character  of  the  future  hero* 
^^  If,'*  said  he,  ^  that  lad  should  live  to  be  a  man^  and 
an  oppoitunity  be  given  for  the  exertion  of  his  ta^ 
lents,  few  names  will  be  greater  than  his/' 

From  this  school  at  the  age  of  eleven^  he  was  re- 
moved to  another,  in  Market-Dray  ton.  In  that  to  wn^ 
there  stands,  on  the  edge  of  a  high  hill,  an  ancient 
Ootbic  church,  from  the  lofty  steeple  of  which,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  the  top,  there  projects 
an  old  stone  spout,  in  the  form  of  a  dragon's  head. 
On  this  head  he  once  seated  himself,  to  the  great 
astonishment  and  terror  of  his  school-fellows,  who 
were  gazing  from  below.  Yet  he  was  not  insensible 
to  danger,  nor  ever  sought  it,  unless  when  it  produced 
applause  ;  when  he  would  run  with  eagerness  to  meet 
it :  for,  even  when  a  boy,  he  loved  honour  more  thaa 
he  feared  death. 

He  afterwards  repeatedly  changed  his  instructors^ 
till  the  year  1742,  when  he  obtained>the  app6int- 
ment  of  a  writer  in  the  East Jndiacompanv's  service: 
but,  from  a  dislike  to  restraint,  ^danabhorr^iceto 
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all  compulsion^  his  academical  attainments  seMom  re« 
ceived  or  deserved  from  his  masters  any  particular  ap« 
plause :  but  they  all  agreed  in  gtving  htm  the  charact* 
er  of  being  the  most  unlucky  boy  they  ever  had  in 
their  schools^  Such  were  the  first  aspects  of  a  cba- 
yacter,  which  soon  afterwards  commanded  the  admir- 
ation of  the  world  I 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Clive's  appointment,  he 
embarked  in  one  of  the  company's  ships^  and  arrived 
at  Madras,  in  the  year  1744,  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  his  age.  The  same  dislike  to  the  drudgery  or  the 
desk,  the  same  impatience  of  cctotrOul,  which  dis- 
tinguished him  at  school  still  marked  his  character) 
and  rendered  his  apipointment  as  troublespme  to  his 
superidrs,  las  it  was  irksome  to  himseH^  On  one  oc- 
casion, bi^  conduct  to  the  Secretary;  under  whom 
the  writers  are  placed,  w^s  so  inconsistent  with  the 
discipline  of  office,  that  the  Governor  to  whom  it  was 
reported^  cpmmanded  him  to  ask  the  Secretary's  par- 
don. The  submission  was  made  in  terms  of  extreme 
•pntempt,  but  the  Secretary  received  it  graciously 
and  invited  hiim  to  dinner,  **  Ho,  sir,"  repUed  CHye, 

**  the.govferBor  nev^r  commanded  me  to  dine  Vritb 

>>  *  - 

you. 

Soon  after  the  surrender  of  "Madias  to  the  Fresch, 

in  September,  1746,  Clive  removed  to  Fort  St.  Di^ 

vid,  where  he  had  not  been  long,  till  he  happened 

to  be  ei^gaged  in  a  party  at  c«;rds  with  two  ensigns, 

X  who  wem  detected  in  a  combination  to  cheat  the  reSt 

©f  the  company.    The  ensigns  bad  won  considerate 

sums,  which,  as  their  kfiavery  was  proved,  the  k)s- 

.ers  at  first,:i?efused  to  pay ;  but  the  threats  of  the  two 

gamblers,  soon  intimidated  all  but  Clive,  who  still     i 

-persisted in  bis  refusal,  and  accepted  of  the  challenge     j 

which  the  boldest  of  them  gave.  Clive  delivered  bi«     | 

£re,  but  his  ^tagoni^t  reserved  his,  and  quitting  his     j 

ground,  preseated  his  pistol  to  Mr.  Glives  head,  and    | 

bade  him  ask  his  life.    After  some  hesitation,  Clive    j 

^ompUedj  but  his  ^Uagonist  tilling  him>  he  must  also    { 
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ttCBXit  the  expressions  be  had  used  to  his  dishonour^ 
and  promise  payment  of  the  money.  "  Fire  and  be 
d— d,"  said  Clive,  ^  I  said  you  cheated ;  I  say  so 
still,  and  will  never  pay  you."  The  ensign  finding 
that  all  remonstrances  were  vain,  called  him  a  ipad* 
man,  and  threw  away  his  pistol.  When  Clive's  acr 
quamtances  complimented  him  on  his  behaviour  on 
this  occasion,  he  made  the  following  remark :  **  The 
man  has  given  me  my  life,  and  I  have  no  right  in  fu- 
ture, to  mention  his  behaviour  at  the  card-table,  al- 
though I  never  will  pay  him,  nor  ever  keep  his  com- 
pany.** 

In  1747,  Mr.  CKve  obtained  an  ensign's  commis- 
sion, and  in  1748  greatly  distinguished  himself  at 
the  siege  of  Pondichefry.  In  the  ensuing  spring,  the 
flaws  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between  Gre^t- Bri- 
tain and  France  arrived :  but,  though  the  subjects  of 
the  two  states  had  no  longer  a  national  pretence  for 
War,  yet  circumstances  immediatelv  occurred,  to  ren- 
der the  duration  of  peace  very  snort  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  world.  At  this  time,;  the  dominions  of  a 
neighbouring  chief,  the  rajah  of  Tjinjore  were  claim- 
ed by  his  brother,  a  fugitive,  who  declared,  that  the 
present  rajah  was  an  usurper ;  and,  that  he  himself, 
though  deposed  by  his  subjects,  was  their  rightful 
Lord*  Whether  the.  English  were,  upon  this  occa- 
rion,  actuated  by  a  regard  to  justice,  or,  which  is  as 
probable,  by  a  wish  to  promote  their  own  aggran- 
dizement, it  -vsjpuld  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  en- 
quire 5  they,  however,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  fu- 
gitive prince.  Near  the  English  settlement,  was  a 
fort  of  the  rajah  called  Devi  Cotah,  with  the  attack 
of  which,  they  resolved  to  begin  their  operations. 
When  they  appeared  before  it,  they  found  the  ap- 
proaches difficult,  and  the  ramparts  covered  with  in- 
numerable troops,  whose  military  prowess,  experi- 
ence had  not  yet  taught  them  to  despise.  Clive  alone 
insisted  that  the  enterprise,  though  hazardous,  was 
far  from  being  desperate  ;  for  by  advancing  the  can- 
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non  in'the.fiighty  the  gates  might  be  destroyed^.  aniF 
the  town  taken  by  a  storm.    The  commanding  officer 
refused  to  listen  to  his  advice,  as  too  bold  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  continued  a  fruitless  canbonade,  till  hav* 
ing  exhausted  his  ammunition,,  he  was  compelled  to 
lead  back  his  troops  with  disgrace  to  Fott  St.  David. 
Their  shame  at  this  discomfiture,  its  ill  effects  upon 
their  trade,,  and  above  all,  the  triumphs  of  the  French> 
determined  the  English  to  make  a  second  attempt  for 
the  reduction  of  Devi  Cotah.    The  detachment  con#* , 
sistedof  800  British  troops,  and  ISOOSeapoys,  un* 
der  the  command  of  Major  Lawrence,  whose  great 
abilities,  though,  at  that  time,  little  known,  soon  after- 
wards raised  him  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  service* 
A  breach  being  made  in  the  walls,  Clive,  then  a 
lieutenant,  solicited  the  command  of  the  forlorn  hope^ 
and  Major  Lawrence  having  givea  his  consent,  a 
platoon  of  34  British,  supported  bjr  700  Sepoys  was 
ordered  to  storm  the  breach..    Clive  and  the  English 
led  the  way*    Between  the  camp  and  the  fort  was  a 
livulet,  in  passing  which,,  four  of  the  English  fell  by 
the  enemy's  fire    The  frightened  Sepoys  halted  as 
soon.as  they  had  passed  the  brook^  but  the  English 
pushed  resolutely  on ;  and  being  now  cbse  upon  the 
breach,  had  levelled  their  musouets,  when  a  party  of 
horse,,  whom  a  tower  of  the  fort  had  hitherto  con- 
cealed, rushed  upon  their  rear,  and  cut  dowa  twenty* 
six  of  their  number.    One  of  the  horsemen  aimed  a 
stroke  at  Clive„but  having  escaped  it,  he  ran  towards 
the  rivulet,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  jpin  the  Se- 
poys.    Of  the  whole  four  and  thirty,   himself  and 
three  others,  were  all,  who  were  left  alive.    Major 
Lawrence  seeing  the  disaster,,  commanded  all  the 
Europeans  to  advance.    Clive  still  marched  in  the 
first  division.    The  horse  renewed  their  attack,  but 
were  repulsed  with  such  slaughter,  that  the  garrison> 
tiismayed  at  the  sight,  gave  way  as  the  English  ap- 
proached the  breach,  and,  abandoned  the  town  ta 
-*he  victors.    Alarmed  at  this  unexpected  success,. 
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the  rajah  sent  overtures  of  peace,  to  which^  on' condi- 
tion that  a  settl^nent  should  be  made  on  his  rival, 
and  the  fort  of  Devi  Cotah,  with  the  adjoining  dis- 
trict be  ceded  to  the  company,  the  English  acceded. 

After  the  war,  CJive  returned  to  the  civil  establish- 
ment;  his  income  was,  however,  considerably  aug- 
mented by  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  commis- 
sary to  the  British  forces.  He  had  not  long  been 
settled  at  Madras,  when  a  fever  of  the  nervous  kind 
destroyed  his  constitution,  and  operated  so  baneful)/ 
OB  his  spirits,  that  the  constant  presence  of  an  atten- 
dant became  absolutely  requisite,  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  injury  to  himself.  As  the  disease  abated, 
his  former  strength  was  in  some  degree  renewed ; 
hmlr  his  frame  had  received  so  rude  a  shock,  that,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life,  excepting  when  his 
mind  was  ardently  engaged,  the  oppression  on  his 
spirits  frequently  returned. 

,  On  account  of  the  distraction  of  affairs  in  1751, 
Clive  resumed  his  military  character.  Being  then  at 
&•  David,  and  having  obtained  a  captain's  commis- 
sion, he  undercook  to  conduct  a  detachment  sent  to 
the  relief  of  a  fort  of  the  nabob,  which  at  that  tim^ 
was  closely  besieged  by  a  neighbouring  chieftain,  the 
ally  of  his  rival  Chundasaheb.  Led  on  by  Clive,  the 
English  broke  through  the  chieftain's  troops  in  the 
night,  and  entered  the  fort  amidst  the  applause  of 
the  garrison.  No  sooner  had  he  seen  them  safe,  than 
he  attempted  to  return,  accompanied  by  his  servants, 
and  a  guard  of  twelve  Sepoys  :  but  they  had  not 
proceeded  far,  when  they  found  themselves  surround- 
ed by  the  chieftain's  troops.  Captain  Clive  resolved 
to  force  his  way,  and  the  attempt  succeeded ;  but 
seven  of  the  Sepoys  an4  several  of  his  servants,  fell 
by  the  sabres  of  the  enemy. 

Having  displayed  great  skill  and  courage,  Clive, 
by  stratagem  and  a  timely  reinforcement,  defeated 
three  hundred  Europeans,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
Sepoys,  and  two  thousand  horse,  which  Dupleix  and 
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Chundasaheb  had  sent  against  bind ;  and  before  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  he  had  made  himself  master 
of  several  foils  belonging  to  the  enemy. 

Early  in  the  next  year,  1752,  Captain  Qive  took 
the  field  with  three  hundred  and  eighty  European^ 
two  thousand  Sepoys  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
horse,  and  finding  that  the  enemy  intended  to  attack 
Arcot,  hastened  to  its  relief.  The  enemy,  who  bad 
intelligence  of  his  motions^  had  formed  a  plan  to  sui^ 
prize  him  in  bis  march  ^  and  having  with  them  a  n&^ 
merous  party  of  French,  had  taken  their  measures 
with  so  much  judgment,  that,  the  fire  of  nine  pieces 
of  cannon  was  poured  upon  his  men,  from  a  small 
distance,  before  he  suspected  an  attack.  The  ex-» 
tremity  of  danger  increased  the  activity,  but  nevef 
disturbed  the  composure  of  his  mind.  The  battle 
hung  in  suspence  till  evening,  when  a  detachment  of 
his  troops  attacked  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  and  having 
made  themselves  masters  of>  their  cannon,  a  general 
defeat  ensued*  ' 

It  would  far  exceed  our  limits,  to  do  justice  to  the 
many  and  important  military  exploits  of  this  officer, 
(  whose  actions  alone. would  fill  volumes.  He  was,  in- 
deed, acknowledged,  as  the  man,  who  first  raised  his 
countrymen's  reputation  in  the  East,  so  that  when  he 
came  over  to  England,  in  1753,  he  was  presented  by 
the  court  of  Directors^  with  a  rich  sword  ^et  with 
diiamonds,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  past,  and  an 
incitement  to  future  services.  He  returned  to  India 
in  1755,  as  governor  of  Fort  St,  David,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  ^  when,  as  commander  of  the 
Company's  troops,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Admiral 
Watson,  subdued  An^^ria  the  pirate,  and  became 
master  pf  Geria,  his  capital,  with  all  his  accumulated 
treasure* 

.    Soon  after  this,  they  sailed  to  Bengal,  where  they 

took  fort  William  in  January  1757  5   and  Colonel 

Clive,  defeating  the  Soubah's  army  soon  after,  accede- 

/        rated  a  peace.    It  was  however  given  out  by  the 
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English^  that  on  account  qF  the  perfidious  character 
of  that  prince,  no  peace  could  be  permanent  with 
him,  unfess  he  wire  deprived  of  the  means  to  injure. 
It,  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  dethrone  him,  and 
to  substitute  another  in  his  stead.  This  idea,  which 
wa5  first  started  by  Colonel  Clive,  was  readily  adopt- 
iAy  and  hostilities  commenced,  which  terminated  in 
Ae  soubah's  ruin,  he  being  totally  defeated  by  Colo-* 
nel  Clive  at  the  battle  of  Plassey  1757.  Next  day, 
Ae  conqueror  entered  Muxadabad,  in  triumph,  and 
placed  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn,  one  of  the  principal  gene- 
rals, on  the  throne }  the  deposed  soubah  was  soon 
aftier  taken,  and  put  to  death  by  JafBer's  son.  Ad- 
miral Watson  died  at  Calcutta,  but  Colonel  Clive 
commanded  in  Bengal,  the  two  succeeding  years  ^ 
ke  was  honoured  by  the  Mogul,  with  the  dignity  of  an 
Ormah  of  the  empire,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  new 
Soubah,  with  a  grant  of  land,  producing:  about 
120,000  dollars  annually. 

•  In  1760,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  recerv-^ 
ed  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  Company,  was  elect* 
ed  member  of  parliament,  and  raised  to  an  Irish  pee r^ 
age,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Clive,  baron  of  Plassey. 
In  1764,  fresh  disturbances  occurring  in  Bengal,*  he 
was  sent  as  the  only  man  qualified  to  settle  them; 
being  again  appointed  to  that  presidency,  and  honour- 
ed with  the  order  of  tibe  bath,  and  the  rank  of  major- 
generall  When  he  arrived  in  India,  he  exccedfcd  the 
most  sanguine  expectations,  in  restoring  tranquillity 
to  the  province,  without  striking  a  blow,  and  fixed 
the  l»gbest  ideas  of  the  British  power,  in  the  nlinds 
rf  the  natives.  He  returned  to  England  in  1767, 
and,  on  the  21st  February  1773,  when  a  motion  was 
«aade,  in  the  British  parliament,  to  resolve,  "  that  ia 
the  acquisition  of  his  wealth.  Lord  Clive  had  exceed*^ 
cd  the  powers  entrusted  to  him ;"  he  delivered,  in  a 
long  s|>eech,  a  justification  of  his  conduct.  The 
heuse  soon  after  rejected  the  motion  and  resolvedi 
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^  that,  Lord  CJive  had  rendered  great  and  meritorioos 
services  to  his  country,'* 

Soon  after  this  period,  however,  he  was  agsCin  af- 
fected with  that  most  dreadful  of  all  disorders  insa- 
nity^  and  watching,  the  opportunity  of  his  keeper's 
absence,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  Nov.  22d  1774, 
affording  a  most  striking  instance  of  the  inefficiency 
of  wealth  or  external  honours  to  confer  happiness. 

Whoever  contemplates  the  forlorn  situation  of  the 
British  East  India  Company,  at  the  time,  when  Lord 
Clive  first  arrived  at  Calcutta,  in  the  year  1756,  and 
then  considers  the  degree  of  opulence  and  power 
they  possessed,  when  he  finally  left  that  place  in  the 
year  1767,  will  be  convinced,  that  the  history  of  tlie 
world  has  seldom  affotded  an  instance  of  so  rapid  and 
improbable  a  change;  At  the  first  period,  they  wete 
merely  an  association  of  merchants  struggling  for  ex- 
istence ;  at  the  last  period,  they  were  become  power- 
ful princes,  possessed  of  vast  revenues,  and  ruling 
over  fifteen  millions  of  people.  In  short,  he  was  alike 
great  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field. 

But  however  brilliant  his  military  career,  this  noble- 
man has, 'by  no  means,  a  just  claim  to  indiscriminate 
and  lavish  panegyric ;  for,  notwithstanding  that  he 
was  an  aflfectionate  son,  a  good  father,  and  an  excel- 
lent friend,  his  name  illustrious,  as  it  undoubtedly 
is,  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  with  a  long  list 
of  Indian  delinquents,  who,  dazzled  by  gold,  and 
'  commanding  that  powerful  engine,  military  power, 
have  converted  public  authority  to  private  emolu- 
ment, and  levied  immense  sums,  on  the  hopes  or  fears 
of  the  natives,  under  the  specious  name  ot  voluntary 
presents. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  it  is  too  much  the  fashion 
of  the  present  day,  to  place  great  public  services  as  a 
set-off  against  offence,  but  such  a  conduct  is  neither 
calculated  to  produce  good  effects  on  posterity,  nor  is 
it  compatible  with  the  impartiality  of  the  biogra- 
pher 'y  for  however  delightful,  it  ma^  be  to  hand  down 


$9  paste rity,  ihe  pames  of  go6d  man,  a8  ornaments 
of  human  nature^  and  public  blessings,  yet  them 
should  be  sptne  provision  for  ootorioo&Iy  bad  roen» 
the  plagues  and  curses  of  their  species,  ihis,  though 
a  less  pleasing,  is  a  necessary  task,  as  it  may  be  some 
restfaint  on  such  men^  in  the  fullness  of  power,  to  re- 
colled^  that  a  time  would  come,  when  their  oppres- 
sions and  encM-mities  might  be  delineated  without  fear» 
and  rendefed  objects  of  everlasting  detestation.  ^  We 
jshalJ,  thereforei.  without  farther  apology^,  mention 
some  oif  th?,  grievous  charges,  which  we  think  were 
fully  s^ub^tantiated  ag^^inst  Clive.  First,  by  fraud  or 
By  violence,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  deposition  of 
/  Haj^h  Dpwlah;  be  became  *  possessed  of  more  than 
20  lacks  of  rupees,  nearly  amounting  to  1,110,000 
dollars.  Secondly,  by  a  monopoly  of  salt,  tobacco 
and  betel  nut,  equally  unwarrantable  and  pernicious, 
he  secured  a  prodigious  profit  on  these  necessaries 
of  life,  to  the  extreme  distress  of  many  thousand 
miserable  natives.  Thirdly,  by  menaces  and  violence, 
ne  compelled  Admiral  Watson,  to  sign  an  iniquitous 
treaty,  for  which  the  Admiral  never  forgave  the  gene- 
laJ,  or  himself. 

These  charges  it  is  true.  Lord  Clive  attempted  to 
answer ;  but  a  perusal  of  his  defence,  has  only  served 
.,to  establish  a  conviction  of  his  guilt.  -Ho^  then,  it 
may  be  asked^  did  he,  if  guilty,  get  clear  of  the  attack 
cthat  was  made  against  him^  in  the  British  parliament  i 
The  answer  is  easy.  The  opinion^  whicH^  Cicero 
asays,  was  .^^tertained  of  the  ancient  Romans,  may 
with  equal  propriety,  be  now  applied  to  Ore^-Bri- 
tain  and  other  modern  natioJi^s.  /VAn  opinion'  sayd 
ihe,  ^'  highly  injurious  to  ourselves  and  the  common^ 
.wealth  has  been  long  established,  not ;<Hily  ajt  Rome, 
,but  also  amoQ^st  foreign  nations,  that  no  man  po&« 
sessed  of  immense  wealth,  can  be  condemnedj.  even 
though  his  guilt  be  evidently  apparent," 

:  V01.J1.  ms.        H  / 


«  CLOOTZ,  (JbAh  BAPTisrE)wasfeornatC3fcrc4 
fo  Prussia,  but  with  respect  to  the  precise  lime  of  hi* 
birth  we  are  uncertain.  He  was  of  tioble  extractions 
fcnd  h  said  to  have  had  a  considerable  estate.  After 
having  travelled  through  many  countries  of  Europe^ 
he  at  last  directed  his  way  to  Paris,  Where^  at  the 
commencenient  of  the  French  Revolution^  he  pub- 
lished a  number  of  letters  in  the  News^papers,  under 
the  signature  of  Clootz  the  Prussian.  He  afterward* 
t(k)k  the  name  of  Anackarsts^  from  the  Scythian  phi- 
losopher, though  he  had  been  christened  Jean  Sap^ 
iistci  and  lasfly,  superadded  tbe  title  of  Orator  ^ 
the  human  race. 

Under  this  ludicrous  litle,  and  by  the  recommend* 
^tions  of  some  writings^  which- migfef' have- passed 
fi>r  the  effusions  of  a  bedlamite,. he  attracted  the 
fiptice  oJF  the  Parisians.  He,  at  the  samfe  tin^fe,  be- 
gan to  be  a  noisy  member. of  the  Jacobin  club,,  antl 
Was  said  to  be* the  agent  of  similar  s(>cietie«  fernung 
in  Prussia.  '     ^  .    •   .   ,  ^ 

*  Cloot?  stiH  continued  to  write,  to  m?kt  speeches  at 
ihe  Jafcc^bitis,.and  to  appear  occa9ioha^l:y  in  the  assent^ 
bly.  He  was  amongst  the  first  republieans,  and  when 
the  declfetratton  of  war  agaiiarst  ^he  emperor  wias  in  agi- 
tatiort*  sent  a  letter  to  the' le^isliative  aissejftWy,  re- 
tjuesting;leave  to  present  his  ide«s  at  the  barj  and  a^ 
'Sming  v^txrtj  that  the  permfesiotV  would  be  no  loss  to 
the  assembly  6t  to  the  world  at  larger  This  letter,  the 
brevity  tif  which  was  the  only/ compensation  Tor  ite 
absurdity,  was  dated  **'-'!l^he  capital  of  the '  gtebe,  i» 
the  third  year  oiF  liberty'^'^  and « signed  ^^  lAha^harsis 
^toot^  bratitJf  of'the^h^mati*  i-ace/-  Hte  attended 
Ihe  assembly  the  next  day/  and  made  a-stifeccWof  lw» 
'hours^  whith'viras  not  inferior,  inalisurdfty,  to  his  let- 
'ter,  and*  fcdntained,  amohgst  other  mattef,  many  se^ 
Vere  reftectiohs  agathst-ttie  different  jprinces  of  Europe. 
It  was,  however,  higMy  applawled  by  the  assembly 
and  the  galleries,  and  graciously  answered  by  the 
President. 
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On  the  «lst  April,  1792,  war  being  declared,  and 
tht  Jacobin  ministry  appointed,  he  again  appeared 
«t  the  bar,  and  delivered  another  harangue,  in  which 
was  the  foUowine  observations :  "  God  is  powerful 
and  asserts  bis  wilT^We  are  powerful  and  assert  ours 
—Freemen  are  the  Gods  of  the  earth."  At  the  end 
of  his  speech,  he  oiFered  a  copy  of  his  book  called 
**  la  republique  universelle"  and  twelve  thousand  li* 
vres  (2331  dollars.)  This  patriotic  donation  procur* 
ed  him  the  honours  at  the  ^Sitting  and  mention  in  the 
^^ulletin. 

In  this  book,  he  appears  a  great  advocate  for  one 
common  language,  the  French,  and  seems  so  well 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  one  universal  govern- 
ment^  that  he  deems  two  suns  above  one  borison,  or 
SL  pair  of  Gods  in  heaven  not  more  absurd,  than  two 
nations  upon  earth  !  He  accordingly  proposed,  that 
so  soon  as  France  should  have  conquered  all  her  ene* 
miss,  every  nation  should  send  its  representatives  to 
Saris^  he  had  even  allotted  the  different  countries 
into  departments.  England  was  to  be  called  Departs* 
ment  de  la  Tamise. 

Soon  after  the  overthrow  of  royalty,  August  lOtJi 
1793,  he  onoe  more  made  his  appearance  at  the  bar 
of  the  assetnbly,  and  proposed  to  raise  a  legion  of 
Prussians  to  march  to  tne  trontiers,  which  should  b^ 
called  Legion  Vandale :  his  military  project  was  ac» 
cordingly  decreed. '  His  popularity  indicated  him  as  a 
very  proper  person  to  receive  the  honour  of  naturalise 
ation,  which  was  accordingly  conferred  on  bim  to- 
gether with  Paine,  Mlntosh  and  others. 

It  is  not  certain,  whether  he  personally  took  any 
ihare  in  the  tnassacre  of  the  prisoners  whicbtook  place 
the  2d  and  3d  of  Se[^mber,  but  he  was  a  constatit 
approver  and  defender  of  them.  About  this  time  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention  for  the  rf#- 
'parteme?it  de  tOi^e,  and  was  a  strenuous  ihoUntaineer. 
On  the  king'i  trial  he  voted  against  the  appeal  to  the 
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people  and  for  deaths  accompanying  each  decision 
l\^ith  the  most  acrimonious  reflections. 

In  his  speeches  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  he  at 
first  mentioned  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being  with 
levity,  but  afterwards  professed  himself  an  avowed 
atheist,  and  carried  his  profaneness  to  such  an  excess, 
that  he  Was  called  the  personal  enemy  of  Jesus'  ChrisL 
He  wrote  a  book  proving  the  nothingness  of  religion, 
which  he  likewise  presented  to  the  convention  on 
the  1st.  Nov.  1793  :  but  the  reign  of  atheism  was  of 
short  duration,  for  on  the  SOth  Dep.  following,  Ro»- 
bespierre  obtained  a  decree  of  the  convention,  by 
which  Clootz  was  deprived  of  his  seatj  seals  put  oit 
his  papers  and  himself  confined  in  the  Luxembourgh. 
Here  he  seemed  to  harden  in  atheism  :  he  even  re* 
preached  Paine,  who  had  just  published  his  "  Age 
of  Reason,"  and  was  then  his  fellow-prisoner,  for  re* 
taining  too  many  political  and  religious  prejudices. 
On  the  31st  of  March,  1794,  he  was  brought  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  together  with  Herbert  ai^ 
his  party.  He  appealed  to  the  human  race,  of  whom 
he  wks  the  orator,  but  none  of  his  clients  interfered^ 
and  he  was  condemned  to  death.  The  night,  which 
preceded  their  execution,  was  passed  by  the  rest  of 
the  condemned  in  complaints  and  mutual  accusations, 
till  Clootz  finished  the .  dispute,  by  repeating  with  a 
loud  voice,  a  celebrated  French  apologue  well  known 
by  the  English  translation  : 

**  I  dreamt,  that  gathered  to  my  fellow  Clay, 
**  Close  to  a  common  beggar's  side  I  laj,  &c" 

This  quotation  convincing  the  disputants,  that  all 
their  differences  would  soon  be  compromised  by  one 
common  lot,  brought  them  to  a  more  pacific  disposi* 
tion.  He  then  exhorted  them  to  die  with  resolution, 
and  endeavoured  to  confirm  their  atheistical  princi- 
ples, and  to  stifle  the  reproaches  of  conscience.  His 
efforts  failed  with  most  of  his  friends^  who  betrayed 
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\ht  TMSit  dreadful  alftitAs:  but  Ctootz  himself  died 
with  the  most  undaunted  firmness  and  resolution. 
He  insisted  on  being  the  last  prisoner  executed  that 
day,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  instilling^ 
pinciples  in  the  mind  of  each,  by  a  short  harangue, 
which  he  pronouiK:ed,  as  the  fatal  guilotine  was  about 
to  descend  on  his  neck.      . 

COCKBURN,  (John)  Esq.  of  Ormiston,  the  fa- 
ther  of  Scottish  Husbandry,  inherited,  from  his  an- 
icestors;  a  moderate  estate,. but  a  large  portion  of  gen- 
uine patriotism,  and  true  love  of  his  country.  In  the 
various  struggles,  which  Scotland  had  been  making 
fol^near  two  centuries,  to  shake  off  the  fetters  of  ty- 
ranny, the  family  of  Ormiston  acted  a  conspicuous 
part.  They  were  steady  friends  to  the  protestant  re- 
formers, active  *  supporters  of  the  revolution,  and 
waniilj  ^attached  to  the  auccessiop  of  the  house  of 
Hknover.  In  a  word,  they  ^fere  uniformly  favourers 
of  constitutional  liberty,  and  enemies  to  despotism  in 
whatever  form  it  appeared. 

Mr.  Cockburn  entered  upon  the  political  stage  at 
an  early  period,  and,  during  his  father's  life-time,  was 
a  member  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  at  the  memora- 
Ue  aera  of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  in  the 
year  1707.  He  was  successively  elected  to  represent 
[East  Lothian  his  native  county,  in  the  parliament  of 
Great-Britain  from  1707  to  1741,  and,  during  that 
time  filled  several  public  stations.  But  it  is  not  his 
political  life  we  mean  to  detajl :  for  however  brilliant 
it  might  be,  and  however  useful  he  might  prove  to 
liis  country  in  his  public  capacities,  these  qualities 
were  ecclipsed  by  the  numerous  and  successful  at- 
tempts he  made  to  introduce  beneficial  practices,  and 
to  promote  the  trade  and  agriculture  of  his  native 
country. 

Mr.  Cockburn  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Ormis- 
ton»  about  the  year  1714.    At  that  time,  the  agricut 
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ture  of  Scotland  wa^  reduced  to  the  most  languishing 
^ate,  the  tenantry  were  sunk  into  indigence,  end  so 
far  from  being  able  to  makfe  the  amidlebt  implrove* 
ment,  thejr  were  mostly  incapable  of  Aoekidg  th^ 
yery  grounds  they  occupied.  Fletcher  of  Sakon,  who 
published  a  treatise  upon  the  state  of  a&ins  in  8cot« 
land,  in  1698,  describes  their  situation  as  abj^t  and 
miserable ;  and  Lord  Kaimes,  in  still  stronger  lan- 
guage, declares,  that,  before  the  unidn,  they  were  so 
l)enumbed  with  oppression,  that  the  most  able  in^hic- 
tjor  in  husbandry  would  have  made  nothing  of  theflfe; 
This  miserable  situation  was  occasioned  \}f  la  great 
revolution,  which  had  taken  place  after  thelaxxessidB 
of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of  England,  in  the  capttil 
employed  in  cultivating  the?  ground;  Owing  ta% 
considerable  number  of  proprietors  constantly  residing 
in  that  kingdom,  the  rents  were  raised  ;  and  while 
the  avarice  of  the  landlord  increased,  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  country  declined.  This,  Ifkh  a 
successioa  of  bad  seasons,  at  the  conclusion  of  #Hb 
seventeenth  centuiy,  completely  impmrerishcd  the  tefn* 
antry,  and  consequently  reduced  the  husbandry  of 
ScotlaiM  to  the  lowest  ebb. 

Mr,  Cockburn  viewed  the  situation  of  the  country 
with  concern,  and  resolved  to  endeavour  not  only  to 
Vbuse  up  a  spirit  amongst  the  landed  proprietors  fot 
promoting  improvements,  but,  also  by*  ewtrf  means 
of  encouragement  to  anknate  the  tenantry  to  carry  on 
their  operations  with  energy  and  vigour.  Berfectly 
sensible,  that  this  could  only  be  accompltslied  bygivv 
ing  the  husbandman  a  security  for  reaping  the  fruits 
of  his  improvements,  he  determined  to  sacrifice  prE- 
vate-  interest,  and  to  give  leases,  that  would  tempi 
the*  most  indolent  to  exercise  superioir  management. 
His  conduct  was  imitated  by  many  other  proiMrietor^ 
although  not  to  the  same  extent,  and  the  coQsequeni^ 
ces  were  soon  evident.  Open  fields  were  inclosed^ 
wet  lands  were  drained,  new  methods  of  cropping 
^ere  introduced,  tod  a^superkn:  cultivation  was  prao- 


t^d«  The  effects  of  these  impfOYetnents  restored 
the  capital  ftntaferiy  lost  by  the  ImsbandmaD,  amt 
chap^d  the  face  of  the^  Country  from  btifig  barren 
and  wastiB^  to  the  most  fruitfal  appeaiance. 

In  the  year  .1T16,  Mr.  Cockbum  commeiKed  hi§ 
eperation^  ipoii  the  Infields  of  Ornifston^  whkh  he 
iftclosed  wkh  dilches  land  Iiedges^  interspersed  with 
trees  of  fhe  most  useful  kinds,  and  a  variety  of  beau- 
lifui  flowering  shrubs,  all  in  the  English  style,  which 
remain  ta  this  ddif  as  a  proof  of  hb  gentas  and  taste. 
Having  thus  set  an  example  to  his*  tenants,  he,  in  the 
yeaF  niBi  re-let  a  farm  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
t&em»  >nd  gave  a  lease  renewable,  every  nineteen, 
feats,  upon  very  moderate  terms,  under  the  express 
cendil'ions,  that  the  tenant  should  inclose  the  whole, 
at  his  own  easpence ;  which  was  immediately  carried 
hto  efxecuiiorn,  and  llie  ridges  levelled  and  straighten* 
id,  in' conformity  to  the  diflferent  inclosures.  Soon 
rftttr, ,  similar  leiises  were  granted  to  his  other  tenants, 
to^  the  Vrhcle  estate  was,  in  a  kw  years,  completely 
ixrcIa^A. 

Bef  tfe;efctef prising  spirit  of  this  truly  gteM  man 
fid*  net  rest  here;  In  giving  long  leases^  he  enabled 
his  tenants  to  make  improvements ;  but  still  it  was  ne* 
cessary  to  tectch  them  Ro#  these  improvements  should 
fe<:ondiaeted.  'For  this  purpose,  he  brought  down 
skilful  people  fmm  EnglaiK),  who  introduced  the  cul* 
ture  of  twriips,  rape  and  red  clover ;  and,  at  the 
same  tiitie  he  s^ht  up*  the  sons  of  his  tenants  to  stbdy 
agriculture^  in  the  bestyncultivated  counties  of  that 
kingdom  ^experiments' #6re,.  likewise  *n\ade  of  the 
effects  of  enriching  landj^  by  flooding,  it  with  wa- 
ter, k  practice  at  present  much  extolled.  Turnips 
wete  spwtt'tigoBkhis'eatate;  so  early  as  the  year  1725, 
indh^  Brought  the  culture  of  this  valuable  root  to 
such'perfectiori,  thai:  in  1755,  a  turnip  of  his  raising, 
weig^njg  S*  iiW  lb*  was  carried*  td  !]£dihburgh  and 
exhibi4)ed'as  a  t^^ 

A  society  for  pro»0ting  improvements  ht  agrscul^ 
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ture  was  ako  established  at  Ormistoiit  under  the  pa(^ 
tonage  of  Mr.  Cockburn,  of  which  many  patriotic 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  meimbers ;  and  not 
only  the  tenant§  of  the  estate^  but  al^o  those  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood  were  invited  to  attead.  ,  Thi9 
salutary  institution  was .  attended  with  the  happiest 
effects^  and  young  men,  from  all  quarters,  flocked  to 
Ormiston,  to  learn  new  modes  of  cultivation. 

Nor  were  Mr.  Cockbum's  exertions  confined  to 
agriculture  alone.  His  active  mind  embraced  every 
object  of  Industry,  which  promised  to  be  of  advan* 
tage  to  his  country.  When  effort?  were  makipg  to 
.introduce  the  linen  manufacture,  he  seized  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  lending  his  aid^  by  establishing  a  colony  oi 
Irishmen  upon  his  estate,  for  carrying  on  that  manu-^ 
fecture  ;  and  erected  a  bleachfieJd,  the  second  in  Scot- 
land, for  whitening  fine  linens,  which  were  formerly 
sent.to  Haerlem,  in  Holland.  To  these  Irishmen) 
the  country  were  indebted  for  the  importation  of  that 
valuable  root  the  potatoe,  which  was  raised  in  t^e 
fields  of  Ormiston  so  early  as  1734  ;  and  beinjf  agree* 
able  to  every  taste,  rapidly  spread  over  all .  Scotland, 
and  now  forms  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  su^bsist* 
ence  of  the  people. 

The  numerous  attempts  of  this  worthy  man  to  in- 
crease the  prosperity  of  his  country,  display  a  mind 
fired  with  real  and  genuine  patriotism  ;  all  his  cotem- 
pories  agree,  that  no  individual  carried  his  exertions 
to  a  greater  length,  and  the  early  superiority  of  the 
East  Lothian  husbandry,  pvpx; the  rest  of  Scotland, 
is  attributed  by  our  agric)4t^ral  writers. to  the  long 
leases  he  granted. 

We  are  not  informed  of  thci  precise  time  of  this 
worthy  man's  death  ;  but  when  the  whole  of  his  ex- 
ertions to  promote  improvements,  and  introduce  a 
.spirit  of  industry  are  considered,  we  are  warranted 
to  pronounce  him  "  The  father  of  Scottish  husbandrtf^ 
an  ornameyit  to  his  country^  and  an  honour  to  thecourh 
tj/  of  East  Lothian^  which  ^ave  him  birth '[ 
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COKE  or  COOKE,  (Sir  Edward)  Lord  chief 
jastice  of  England,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  law- 
yers that  kingdom  has  produced,  was  descended  from 
a  respectable  family  in  Norfolk,  and  bora  in  1549. 
After  he  had  studied  four  years  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  he  was  entered  a  student  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  London.  We  are  told,  that  the  first  proof 
he  gave  of  the  quickness  of  his  penetration^  and  the 
solidity  of  his  judgment,  was  his  stating  the  cook's 
case  of  the  Temple,  which  it  seems  had  puzzled  the 
ivhole  house*,  so  clearly  and  exactly,  that  it  was  ta- 
ken notice  of,  and  admired  by  the  bench. 

About  the  year  1578,  he  was  appointed  reader  of 
Lyon*s  Inn,  when  his  learned  lectures  were  much  re- 
sorted to.  His  reputation  increased  so  fast,  and  with 
it  his  practice,  that  when  he  had  been  at  the  bar  but 
a  few  years,  he  aspired  to  a  young  lady  of  one  of  the 
first  families  in  the  kingdom,  possessed  of  a  fortune  of 
133,200  dollars,  whom  he,  in  a  short  time,  married. 

After  this  maniage,  preferments  flowed  upon  him* 
The  cities  of  Norwich  and  Coventry  chose  him  for 
their  recorder ;  the  county  of  Norfolk  for  one  of  their 
representatives  in  parliament:  and  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  their  speaker,  in  the  35th  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  Queen  appointed  him  solicitor  gene- 
ral in  1 592,  and  attorney  general  in  the  year  follow- 
ing. In  166s,  he  was  knighted  by  King  James  I. 
and  the  same  year  managed  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  at  Winchester,  whither  the  term  was  ad- 
journed on  account  of  the  plague  being  at  London. 
He  lessened  himself  greatly,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  by  his  treatment  of  that  unfortunate  gentle- 
man, for  he  exerted  a  fury  and  scurility  of  language 
against  him  hardly  to  be  paralleled. 

In  June  1606,  he  was  appointed  lord  chief  justice 
of  the  common  pleas }  and  in  1613,  lord  chief  justice 
of  the  king's  bench,  and  one  of  the  privy  council. 
In  1615,  he  was  very  vigorous  in  the  discovery  and 
prosecution  of  the  persons  employed  in  poisoning  $ir 
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Thomsis  OveAury  in  the  tower,  in  1618.    In  lliis 
aflfair,  he  acted  with  great  vigour,  an<}^  as  some  thiok^ 
in  a  manner  highly  to  be  comttoended ;  yet  bis  ene- 
mies, who  were  numerous,  and  had  formed  a  design 
to  bumble  bis  pride  and  insolence,  took  occasion  to 
represent  him  in  a  bad  light,  both  to  prince  and  peo- 
ple.    Many  circumstances  concurred,  at  this  time, 
to  hasten  bis  falL     He  had  a  contest  with  the  lord 
ehancellor  Egerton,  in  which  it  was  universally  aU 
lowed,  he  was  much  to  blame,  and  had  also  gives 
oSenice  to  the  king,  by  calling  his  prerogative  in  qu^» 
tion.     In  fine,  his  overbearing  disposition  bad  render^ 
ed  him  generally  obnoxious  to  those  in  power,  and  it 
was  deemed   expedient  to  curb  his  ambition.     He 
was,  therefore,  brought  before  the  council,  at  Whitc^^ 
hall,  June  1616,.  where  various  charges -being  exhi- 
bited, against  him,,  he  presented  his.  defence.      The 
business  was  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  council^ 
and  their  opinion  reported  to  his  majesty,  who,  though 
he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  respect  to  any  of 
the  heads,  yet>  in  regard  to  the  former  services  or  his 
lordships  only  decreed — 1st.  That  he  should  be  sc* 
questered  from  the  council  table — 2d,  That  he  should 
terbear  to  ride  his  summer  circuit  as  justice  of  tl» 
assize — 3d.  That  during  this  vacation,  he  should  take 
kito  consideration .  and  review  hia  books  of  reports^ 
,  wherein,  as  his  majesty  was  informed,,  there  were  ma^ 
lay  opinions  highly  extravagant,  set  down  as  positive 
and  good  law  ;  and  that  after  he  had  made  such  cor* 
rections,  as  to  him  should  seem  proper,  he  should- a^ 
terwards  privately  submit  them  to  his  majesty  for  hi* 
decision.    To  this  the  lord  chief  justice  made  am 
swer,  that  he  did^  in  all  humility^  prostrate  himsetf 
to  his  majesty's    good  pleasure,  acknowledged  the 
decree  to  be  founded  more  on  clemency  than  strict 
justice,  thanked  their  lordships  for  their  goodness  to* 
wards  him,  and  hoped^   that  his  future  behaviour 
Would  be  such  as  to  deserve  their  favour.     From 
which  answer,  we  may  learn,  that  Sir  Edward,  Kke 


itll  Others,  wKo  are  iisofeirt  and^  overbearing  in  pros* 
perity,  was  dejected  and  fawning  in  adversity ;  the 
same  meait  and-  abjiectspirit  influencmg  then*  behavi- 
our in  both  conditions.  In  October  following,  he  was 
called  before  the  chancellor  and  forbid  Westminster- 
2iall,  and^  in  November,  was  removed  from  the  of* 
fice  <rf  ted  chief  justice. 

Low  ZB  Sir  Edward  had  now  fallen,  he  had  the 
4aKidress,  to  get  himself  soon  after  restored  to  favour  ; 
vbidb,  however,  he,  upon  this  occasion,  did  not  long 
retain::  for  in  the  year  1621^  he  vigorously  maintain- 
ed, in  the  bouse  of  commons,  that  no  proclamatioit 
^vas  of  any  force,  against  the  tenour  of  acts  of  par- 
liament; and  also,  in  apposition  to  the  well  known 
wishes  of  the  court,  strenuously  contended  for  the 
liberty  of  speech,  and  other  important  privile* 
ges  of  the  people.  On  the  27th  December,  Sir 
£klward  was  committed  to  the  tower,  and  :his  pa^ 
pers  seized :  and  on  the  6th  Januaiy  1 6^2,  he  wad 
charged  before  the  council  with  having  concealed 
some  true  eicaminations  in  the  great  cause  of  the  Earl 
of  Somerset,  and  obtruding  false  ones.  He  was, 
however,  soon  after  released,  but  hotwithout  receiv- 
ing high  marics  of  the  king's  resentment ;  for,  he  was 
a  second  time,  turned  out  of  the  privy  council,  the 
king  giving  htm  this  character,  that  "  he  was  the 
fittest  instrument  for  a  tyrant,  that  ever  was  in  En-  , 
^land  ;"  and  yet  he  haJd  in  the  house  of  commons; 
ealkd  die  king's  prerogative  ^  an  overgrown  motw 
«ter.*V  Towards  the  close  of  1623,  he  was  nominat- 
ed with  several  others,  to  whom  large  powers  were 
given,  to  go  over  to  Ireland  j  but  this  nomination 
tboogfa  accompanied  with  strong  expressions  of  con*  , 
fidence^  was  made  with  no  other  view,  than  to  get 
him  out  of  the  way,  for  fear  he  should  be  trouble-* 
some  ;  but  he  contrived  not  to  go. .  He  remained 
steadfast  to  his  opinions,  nor  does  it  appear,  that  be 
ever  sought  to  be  reconciled  to  the  court,  so  that  h( 
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was  absolutely  out  of  favour  at  the  tteath  of  king. 
James. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign,  when  it  was 
found  necessary  to  call  a  new  parliament,  the  tourl:. 

Earty,  to  prevent  his  being  elected  a  member,  got 
im  appomted  sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire*  He  la- 
boured  all  he  could  to  avoid  it,  but  in  vain,  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  serve  the  office,  and  to  attend  the 
Judges  at  the  assizes,  where  he  had  often  presided 
as  lord  c^ief  justice.  This  did  not  hinder  his  being 
elected  knight  olf  the  shire  for  Bucks,  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  1623,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  more 
than  any  man  in  the  House  of  Commons,  spoke  • 
warmly  tor  the  redress  of  grievances,  argued  boldly 
in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  strenous- 
3y  supported  the  privileges  of  the  house. 

After  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  which  hapen^d 
the  March  following,  he  retired  to  his  house  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his. 
days.  Whilst  he  lay  on  his  death  bed,  his  papers  and 
last  will  were  seized  by  an  order  of  council ;  nor  were 
any  part  of  them  given  up  to  his  heirs,  till  about  se* 
ven  years  after  his  death.  He  died  September  8d, 
1634,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  expiring  with  these 
remarkable  words  in  his  mouth,  as  his  monument  in-< 
forms  us :  "  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done/* 

Sir  Edward  had  great  quickness  of  partsj  deep  pe- 
netration, a  faithful  memory,  and  a  solid  judgment* 
He  committed  every  thing  to  writing  with  an  indus- 
try beyond  example,  and  published  a  great  deal.  He 
met  with  many  changes  of  fortune,  was  sometimes 
in  power,  and  sometimes  out  of  it.  He  was,  how- 
ever, so  excellent  at  making  the  best  of  a  disgrace, 
that  king  James  used  to  compare  him  to  a  cat,  who 
always  fell  upon  her  legs.  "  His  learned  and  labori«-^ 
ous  works  on  the  laws,"  says  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies, 
"  will  be  admired  by  judicious  posterity,  while  fame 
has  a  trumpet  left  her,  or  any  breath  to  blow  therein .'^ 
His  principal  works  are— 1st.  ^^  Reports  and  cases^ 
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-faring  the  most  happy  reign  of  the  most  illustrious 
and  renowned  Queen  Elizabeth."  2d.  "  A  book  of 
entries.**  3d.  "  His  institutes  of  the  laws  of  En- 
gbnd.^  The  first  part  of  this  work,  is  only  a  trans- 
lation and  commentary  upon  the  "  Tenures  of  Sir 
Thomas  Liftletpn/'  one  of  the  judges  of  the  common 
pleas,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  second  part 
gives  us  Magna  Charta,  the  so  much  boasted  palla- 
dium of  English  liberty,  and  other  select  statutes, 
in  the  languages  in  which  they  were  first  enacted  ;  to 
which  is  added,  a  most  excellent  and  learned  com- 
mentary, wherein  he  shews  how  the  common  laws 
stood  before  those  statutes  were  made,  how  far  they 
are  introductory  of  new  laws,  and  how  far  declarato- 
ry of  the  old  ;  what  were  the  causes  of  making  them,' 
and,  in  what  degree,  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  they 
were  either  altered  or  repealed;  The  third  part  con- 
tains the  criminal  law,  or  pleas  of  the  crown,  where, 
amongst  other  things,  he  shews,  how  far  the  king 
may  proceed  by  his  prerogative,  in  regard  to  pardons 
and  restrictions ;  and,  where  the  assistance  ot  parlia- 
ment is  necessary.  The  fourth  part  contains  the  ju- 
risdiction of  all  the  courts  in  England,  from  the  high 
court  of  parliament,  down  to  the  court-baron.  Al- 
though this  work  was  written  in  England,  at  a  remote 
period,  yet  it  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  most  distin- 
guished counsellors  in  the  United  States,  and  contains 
inach  information,  which  will  be  deemed  highly  in- ' 
teresting  to  gentlemen  of  leisure,  who  are  fond  of  in- 
vestigating such  subjects. 

COLBERT,  (John  Baptiste  Marquis)  of  Seg- 
nelai,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  that  France  ever 
had,  wa3  born  at  Paris,  in  1619,  and  descended  from 
a  family  no  ways  considerable  for  its  splendour  or  an- 
tiquity. Hi5  grand-father  and  father  were  merchants, 
and  he  himself  was  brought  up  to  the  same  profes- 
sion i  but  afterwards  bqcarae  clerk  to  a  notary.     In 
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1648,  he  was  recommendedto  the  service  of  Michael 
Le  Tellier,  Secretary  of  State,  and  here  he  discovered 
such  diligence-and  accuracy  in  executing  all  comcQis* 
sions  entrusted  to  his  care,  that  he»  in  a  short  tiinCj^ 
became  greatly  distinguished. 

Upon  a  certain  occasion,  Le  Tellier  had  sent  him  - 
to  Cardinal  Mazarine,  who  was  then  at  Sedan,  witfi; 
a  letter  written  by  the  queen  mother^  and  ordered  him 
to  bring  it  back,  after  that  minister  had  seen  it. 
Colbert  carried  the  letter,  and  would  not  return  \vithn 
out  it,  though  the  cardinal  treated  him  roughly,  used 
several  arts  to  deceive  him,  and  obliged  him  to  wak 
for  it  several  days.  Some  time  after,  the  cardinal  re-t 
turning  to  court,  and  wanting  a,  confidential  $ecretary,i 
desired  Le  Tellier  to  furnish  him  with  a  proper  perscHi: 
far  that  employment :  and  Colbett  being  presented  to^ 
him,  the  cardinal  had  some  remembrance  of  him,  sind 
desired  to  know  where  he  had  seen  him.  Colbert 
was  afraid  of  putting  him  in  mind  of  Sedan,  lest  the. 
remembrance  of  his  importunity  in  demanding  the^ 
queen's  letter,  should  renew  the  cardinal's  anger; 
but  Mazarine  was  so  far  from  being  displeased  with 
him,  that  he  greatly  commended  him  for  his  fidelity 
to  his  late  master,  and  desired  him  to  serve  him  witk 
the  same  zeal  and  integrity. 

Colbert  accommodated  himself  so  dextrously  to  the 
inclinations  of  the  cardinal,  that  he  first  made  him  his^ 
intendant,  and  afterwards  entrusted  him  with  the  man- 
agement- of  that  gainful  trader  of  selling  benefices 
and  governments.  By  Colbert's  counsel,  the  cardinal 
obliged  the  governors  of  frontier  places  to  maintain 
their  garrisons,  with  the  contribution^  they  exacted, 
with  which  advice  his  eminence  was  so  well  pleased, 
that  he  soon  after  sent  him  to  Rome,  to  negociale 
some  business  of  the  utmost  importance,  with  Wfi 
holiness  the  Pope. 

Upon  the  whole.  Mazarine  had  so  hi^h  an  opinion 
of  Colbert's  abilities  and  faithful  services,  that,-  at 
his  death,  in  1661;  he  earnestly  recomniend^d  him^ 
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to  Xoms'XIV.  as  the  most  pfoper  person  to  regulate 
the  finances  ;  which,  at  that  time,  stood  greatly  in 
need  of  reformation.  Louis  accepted  the  recommen- 
dation, and  made  Colbert  intendant  of  the  finances. 
He  applied  himself  to  their  regulation  dnd  succeed- 
ed ^  though  it  procured  him  many  enemies  and  some 
itfronts;  France  is  also  obliged  to  this  minister  for 
estabfisbing  at  that  time,  her  trade  with  the  East  and 
West-Indies  :  a  great  design,  and  from  which  she  has 
reaped  innumerable  advantages. 

in  1664,  he  became  superintendant  of  the  build- 
ings;  and  from  that  time,  applied  himself  so  earnestly 
to  the  enlarging  and  adorning  the  royal  edifices,  that 
they  are  at  present  master-pieces  of  architecture  : 
witness  the  palace  of  the  Thuillieries^  the  Louvre/ 
Sti  Germain,  Fontainbleau,  &c.  But  royal  palaces 
were  not  Colbert's  only  care  :  he  formed  several  de- 
signs for  increasing  the  beauty  and  convenience  of 
the  capital,  which  he  executed  with  great  magnifi- 
cence and  grandeur. 

He  est;abKshed  the  academy  for  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, and  the  academy  of  sciences,  as  also  the  royal 
observatory  at  Paris.  France  also  owes  to  him  all 
the  advantages  she  receives  from  the  communication 
between  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,by  the  canal 
of  Languedoc,  an  immense  work,  which  was  begun 
in  1666,  is  extended  over  hills  and  vallies  for  upwards 
of  100  miles,  and  was  completed  in  16&0.  Colbert 
was,  likewise^  attentive  to  matters  of  a  more  private 
nature,  such  as  regarded  the  order,  decency  and  com- 
fort of  society.  He  undertook  to  reform  the  courts 
of  justice,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  usurpation  of  ti- 
tles of  nobility ;  a  practice,  which  was  then  very  com- 
mon in  France.  In  the  former  of  these  laudable  at- 
tempts he  failed  ;  in  the  latter  he  succeeded. 

In  1 669,  he  was  made  secretary  of  state,  and  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  affairs,  relating  to 
[be  seas ;  the  dirties  of  which  office,  he  performed  in 
ueh  a  manner,  as  to  answer  the  high  confidence 


Louis  reposed  in  him.    He  suppressed  several  expen* 
sive  and  useless  offices,  and  proposed  several  new  r^ 
gulations  in  criminal  courts.     For  the  advancement 
of  trade,  he  likewise,  procured  an  edict  to  erect  a 
general  insurance-office,  at  Paris,  for  merchants,  &c. 
In  1672,  he  was  made  prime  minister,  in  which  ex- 
alted station  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened 6tb  Sept.  1683.     He  had  been  married  manf 
years,  and  left  six  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of 
whom  he  had  taken  care  to  marry  to  persons  of  rank. 
Colbert  was  a  man  of  middle  stature.     His  mien 
was  low  and  dejected,  his  air  gloomy,  and  his  aspect 
stern  and  forbidding,  yet  he  knew  how  to  act  the  lo- 
ver, for  notwithstanding  the  large  family  which  he 
had  in  wedlock,  he  openly  violated  the  rules  of  morar 
lity,  by  keeping  mistresses.     He  was  of  a  slow  con" 
ception,  but  spoke  judiciously  of  every  thing  after  he 
comprehended  it.     He  understood  business  perfectly 
well,   and  pursued,  it   with  unwearied  application. 
Thus  he  filled  the  most  important  places  with  high 
reputation  and  credit,  and  its  influence  diffused  it- 
self, through  every  part  of  the  government.     He  res- 
tored the  finances,  the  navy,  the  commerce,  and  erect- 
ed those  various  works  of  art,  which  have  ev6r  since 
been  monuments  of  his  taste.     He  was  a  lover  of 
learning,  and  conferred  donations  and  pensions  upon 
men  of  science  in  other  countries,  whilst  he  estab- 
lished and  protected  academies  in  hisown.     He  invit- 
ed into  France  eminent  artists  of  all  kinds  ;   thus 
giving  new  life  to  the  sciences,  and  making  them 
flourish  exceedingly.     Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  wise, 
active  and  public  spirited  minister ;  ever  attentive  to 
the  honour  of  his  king,  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
;and  every  thing,  which  could  advance  the  credit  and 
interest  of  his  country. 


COLLINS,  (William)  a  late  unfortunate,  but 
admirable  poet,  was  born  at  Chichester^   Englandi 
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about  flie  yearn24»  He  received  tits  classical  cdu* 
cation  at  Win^he^cr ;  after  which  he  studied  at  Ox* 
ford,  where  he  applied  himself  to  poetry,  and  pub- 
lished his  "  Oriental  Eclogues;"  with  regard  to  which 
it  may  be  justly  asserted^  that,  in  simplicity  of  des- 
cription and  expression,  in  delicacy  and  softness  of 
numbers,  and  in  natural  and  unaffected  tenderness, 
they  are  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  thing  of  the  pasto* 
ral  kind  in  the  English  language. 

About  1744,  he  suddenly  left  the  university,  and 
came  to  London,  where,  in  1746,  he  published  his 
Odes^  descriptive  and  allegorical  ,*  but  the  sale  of  this 
work  not  being  answerable  to  its  merit,  he  burnt  the 
remaining  copies  in  indignation.  Being  a  man  of  a 
liberal  spirit,  and  of  small  fortune,  his  pecuniary  re* 
sources  were  soon  exhausted,  and  his  life  became  a 
miserable  succession  of  necessity,  indolence  and  dis- 
sipation. He  projected  books,  which  he  was  notable 
to  publish ;  for  he  wanted  the  means  to  carry  his  ideas 
into  execution.  Day  succeeded  day,  for  the  support 
of  w^hich  he  made  no  provision ;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  subsist  either  by  the  repeated  contributions  of  a 
friend,  or  the  generosity  of  a  casual  acquaintance. 
His  spirit  became  oppressed,  and  he  sunk  into  a  sul- 
len despondence.  While  in  this  gloomy  state  of  mind, 
his  uncle,  colonel  Martin  died,  and  left  him  a  con- 
siderable fortune ;  but  this  camel  too  late  for  enjoy- 
ment. He  had  been  so  long  harrassed  by  anxiety  and 
distress,  that  he  fell  into  a  nervous  disorder,  which, 
at  last,  reduced  the  finest  understanding  to  the  most 
deplorable  childishness.  In  the  first  stages  of  this 
disorder,  he  endeavoured  to  relieve  hinlselt  by  travel-* 
ling,  and  passed  into  France ;  but  the  growing  mala- 
dy obliged  him  to  return;  and,  having  continued, 
with  short  intervals,  in  the  most  piteous  state  of  men- 
tal derangement,  he  died,  in  1756. 

The  close  of  the  life  of  poor  Collins  can  never  be 
adverted  to  without  commiseration ;  for  when  he  , 
cauld  have  enjoyed  his  fortune,  he  had  it  not  s  wd 
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ivhen  it  came  to  liim,  he  was  in  too  xnelanctioTf  tf 
slate  to  enjoy  it.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Longhorne  pub- 
lished his  poetical  works  soon  after  his  deaths  with 
memoirs  of  the  author,  in  one  vol.  12mQ. 

COLUMBUS,  (Christopher)  the  celebrated 
navigator,  and  first  discoverer  of  the  islands  of  Ameri- 
ca, was  a  native  of  the  Republic  of  Genoa»  and 
born  about  the  year  1447.  With  respect  to  his  pedi- 
gree, we  have  no  certain  information,  only  that  he 
was  descended  of  an  honourable  family,  who,  by 
Tarilous  misfortunes,^  had  been  reduced  to  indigence. 
His  parents  were  sea-faring  people,  and  Columbus 
having  early  discovered  an.  inclination  for  that  way  of 
life,  was  encouraged  by  them  to  follow  the  same  pro- 
fession. He  was  accordingly  initiated  in  the  sciences 
of  geometry  and  astronomy,  which  form  the  basis  of 
navigation,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  went  to  sea. 

His  first  voyag,es  were  to  those  partaof  the  Medi- 
terranean, frequented  by  the  Genoese  ;  after  which  he 
visited  Iceland^  and  proceeding  still  farther  North,, 
a<lvanced  several  degrees  within  the  polar  circle.  Af- 
ter this,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  a  sea-captain 
of  his  own  name  and  family,  who  commanded  a  smalt 
squadron,  fitted  out  at  his  own  expence;  and  by 
cruizing  sometimes  against  the  Mahometans  and 
sometimes  against  the  Venetians,  the  rivals  of  his 
country  in  trade,  had  acquired  both  wealth  and  i;ppur 
tation.  With  him,  Columbus  continued  for  several 
years,  no  less  distinguished  for  bis  courage,  than  his* 
experience  as  a  sailor.  At  lengthy  jn  an  obstinate 
engagement  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  with  some 
Venetian  caravels,  returning  richly  laden  from  the 
Low  countries,  the  vessel  on  board  which  he  sailed^ 
took  fire,  together  with  one  of  the  enemies  ships,  to 
which  it  was  fast  grappled.  At  this  alarming  crisis, 
Columbus  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and  laid  hold  <rf 
ft  floating  oar,  by -means  of  which,,  and  his  own  dex- 
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ferity  in  swimming,  he  reached  the  shore,  though 
above  two  leagues  distant.  After  this  disaster,  he 
repaired  to  Lisbon,  where  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Bartholomew  Perestiello,  one  of  the  captains  employ- 
ed by  Prince  Henry  ol  Portugal,  in  his  early  naviga* 
tions,  and  who  had  discovered  and  planted  the  islands 
xyf  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira. 

Having  :got  possession  of  the  journals  and  charts 
of  that  experienced  navigator,  Columbus  was  seized 
with  an  irresistible  desire  of  visiting  unknown  coun* 
tries.  To  indulge  it,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Madeira, 
and  continued  for  several  years  to  trade  with  that 
island,  the  Canaries,  Azores,  the  settlements  in  Gui- 
nea, and  all  the  other  places  which  the  Portuguese 
had  discovered  on  the  continent  of  Africa.  By  the 
experience  acquired  in  such  a  number  of  voyages, 
<UoIumbus  now  became  one  of  the  most  skilful  navi- 
gators in  Europe. 

It  must  here  be  premised,  that,  for  many  centuries, 
previous  to  the  days  of  Columbus,  the  rich  and  use- 
ful productions  of  India  had  been  conveyed  into  Eu- 
rope, either  by  caravans,  through  the  dcsaris  of  Syria 
and  Arabia,  or  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  through 
Egypt;  into  the  Mediterranean ;  but  as  either  of  these 
modes  was  attended  with  great  difficuhy  and  expence, 
'a  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  by  doubling  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  bad  become  a  favourite  object  of 
discovery  with  the  Portuguese:  but,  though  they  had, 
at  that  time,  consumed  about  half  a  century  in  mak- 
ing various  attempts,  they  had  advanced  no  farther 
t)n  the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  than  just  to  cross  the 
equator.  The  danger  and  tediousness  of  the  voyage, 
however,  supposing  it  to  be  really  accomplished, 
which  as  yet  it  was  not,  set  Columbus  on  con^der- 
ing  whether  a  shorter  and  more  direct  passage  to  these 
'regions  might  be  found ;  and,  aft^r  havinf  thorough- 
ly weighed  the  matter,  he  at  Jast  became  fully  con-^ 
vinced,  that,  by  sailing  across  the  Atlantic  ocean,  di- 
rectly towards  the  West,  new  countries,  which  pro- 
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bably  formed  a  part  of  the  vast  continent  of  Indit, 
must  infallibly  be  discovered.  His  reasons  for  this, 
were^  in  the  first  place,  the  knovrledge,  which  frem 
his  long  ami  close  application  to  geography  and  navi- 
gation, he  bad  acquired  of  the  true  figure  of  the 
earth.  He  reflected,  that  the  continents  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa,  as  far  as  then  known,  formed  buta 
small  part  of  the  globe  ;  and  he  considered  it  to  be 
much  more  suitable  to  thei  ideas*  we  entertain  of  the 
,  wisdom  and  beneficence  *  the  great  Author  of  Na- 
ture, to  believe  that  the  vast  space  still  unexplored, 
was  occupied  by  countries  fit  for  the  habitations  of 
men,  than  to  suppose  it  entirely  covered  by  an ,  im- 
mense and  barren  ocean  :  besides,  he  was  led  to  con- 
ceive, that,  in  order  that  the  terraqueous  globe  might 
le  properly  balanced,  and  the  lands  and  seas  duly 
proportioned  to  each  other,  it  was  indispensably  nc^ 
oessary,  that  a  large  continent  should  exist  in  the 
.Western  hemisphere.  * 

These  conjectures  were  confirmed  by  the  observa- 
tions of  modern  navigators.     A  Portuguese  pilot  hav- 
ing stretched  farther  to  the  West,  than  was  usual,  at 
that  time,  took  up  a  piece  of  timber  artificially  carved, 
floating  upon  the  sea ;  and,  as  it  was  driven  towards 
bim  by  a  westerly  wind,  he  concluded,  that  it  came 
from  some  unl^nown  land  situated  in  that  quarter. 
Columbus's  brother-in-law  had  found  to  the  West  of 
the  Madeira  Isles,  a  piece  of  timber  fashioned  in  the 
same  manner,  and  brought  by  the  same  wind ;  and 
had  also  seen  canes  of  an  enormous  size  floating  upon 
the  waves,  which  resembled  those  described  by  Ptole- 
my, as  productions  peculiar  to  the  East-Indies.     Af- 
ter a  course  of  westerly  winds,  trees  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  were^ften  driven  upon  the  coast  of  the  Azores  > 
and,  at  oae  time,  the  dead  bodies  ot  two  men,  with 
singular  fratures,  which  resembled  neither  the  inhahrt- 
tants  of  Europe  nor  Africa,  were  cast  ashore  there. 
The  most  cogent  reason,  however,  was  a  mistaken  no- 
tion of  the  ancient  geographers  conoerniog  the  im^ 
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tnense  extent  of  India ;  for  though  hardly  any  of  them 
had  penetrated  beyond  the  river  Ganges,  some  Greek 
writers  had  ventured  to  describe  the  provinces  beyond 
that  river,  as  regions  of  an  immense  extent*  Gtesias 
affirmed,  that  India  was  as  large  as  all  the  rest  of 
Asia  :  Onesicritus,  whom  Pliny  the  naturalist  follows, 
contended,  that  it  was  equal  to  a  third  part  of  the 
habitable  globe  :  Nearchus  asserted,  that  it  would  take 
four  mortths  to  march  from  one  extremity  of  it  to  the 
other  in  a  straight  line  ^and  the  journal  of  Marco 
Polo,  who  travelled  into  Asia,  in  the  13th  century, 
and  who  ^had  proceeded  towards  the  East  far  beyond 
the  limits  to  which  any  European  had  ever  advanced, 
seemed  also  so  much  to  confirm  these  accounts,  that 
CoJumbus  was  persuaded,  that  the  distance  from  the 
most  westerly  part  of  Europe  to  the  most  easterly 
part  of  Asia  was. not  very  considerable  ;  and  that  the 
shortest  as  well  as  most  direct  course  to  the  remote 
regions  of  the  East,  was  to  be  found  by  sailing  due 
West. ' 

Having  fully  satisfied  himself  with  respect  to*  the 
trutl?  of  his  system,  he  became  impatient  to  reduce  it 
to  practice  4  but  as  his  fortune  was  small,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  patronage  of  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  He,  accordingly,  laid  his  scheme,  be- 
fore the  senate  of  Genoa,  considering  it  as  his  duty, 
to  make  the  first  offer  of  his  services  to  his  native 
country.  They,  however  rejected  his  proposal  as  the 
dream  of  a  chimerical  projector,  and  thus  lost,  for 
ever,  the  opportunity  of  restoring  their  commonwealth 
to  its  ancient  lustre.  He  then  repaired  to  John  II. 
king  of  Portugal,  who  though  of  an  enterprising  ge- 
nius, and  no  inconsiderable  judge  of  naval  affairs, 
had  been  at  so  vast  expence  in  prosecuting  discove- 
ries on  the  coast  of  Africa,  without  any  considerable 
success,  that  he  declined  to  accept  the  t^rms,  vi^hich 
Columbus  proposed.  Influenced,  however,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  a  favourite  courtier,  he  secretly  dispatched  a 
vessel  to  attempt  the  proposed  discovery,  by  follow- 
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ing  exactly  the  course,  which  Columbus  had  pointdl 
out :  but  the  pilot  chosen  to  execute  Ck)lambus's  plan, 
had  neither  the  genius  nor  fortitude  of  its  author. 
Contrary  winds  arose  ^  no  signs  of  approaching  latid 
appeared  ;  his  courage  failed,  and  he  returned  to  Lis^ 
bon,  execrating  the  project  as  equally  extravagant  and 
dangerous. 

Disgusted  with  this  dishonourable  transaction,  he 
quitted  Portugal,  and  went  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
who,  at  that  time  goverfl^d  the  united  kingdoms  of 
Castile  and  Arragon ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  sent 
his  brother  Bartholomew  to  England,  to  lay  his  pro- 
ject before  Henry  VII.  who  was  reckoned  one  of , the 
most  sagacious,  as  well  as  opulent  princes  of  Europe: 
but  Bartholomew  being  taken  by  pirates  and  detain* 
€d  several  years  in  captivity,  was  not  able  to  lay  his 
proposals  before  Henry,  till  his  brother  was  upon  the 
pointof  accomplishing  his  wishes  in  another  quarter. 

Columbus,  in  person,  made  his  proposals  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  not,  however,  without  many  doubts 
of  success,  which  soon  appeared  to  be  well  founded. 
True  science  had  as  yet  made  so  little  progress  in  that 
kingdom,  that  most  of  those  to  whom  the  considera- 
tion of  his  plan  was  referred,  were  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles,  on  which  he  grounded  his 
hopes.  Some,  from  mistaken  notions  concerning  the 
dimensions  of  the  globe,  contended  that  a  voyage  b> 
those  remote  regions  of  the  East,  which  Columbus 
expected  to  discover,  could  not  be  performed  in  less 
than  three  years.  Others  concluded,  that  either  be 
would  find  the  ocean  ot  infinite  extent,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  some  ancient  philosophers;  or,  that  if 
he  should  persist  in  steering  westward  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point,  the  ship  going  necessarily  down  on  the 
opposite  side,  it  would  be  impossible,  that  she  shouki 
ever  re-asc*nd,  even  with  the  strongest  wind  ;  hence- 
that  he  would  perish  in  the  vain  attempt  to  unite  the 
two  hemispheres,  which  Nature  had  for  ever  disjoined. 
Even,  with9Ut  deigning  to  enter  into  any  particular 
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tfseu^n,  some  rejected  the  scheme,  in  general,  upon 
the  credit  of  a  maxim,  under  which  the  ignorant  and 
indolent  of  every  age,  shelter  themselves:  "  That  it 
is  presumptuous  in  any  person  to  suppose,  that  he 
abne  possesses  superior  knowledge  to  all  the  rest  of 
mankind/'  They  maintained,  likewise,  that  if  there 
were  really  any  such  countries  as  Columbus  pretended, 
they  would  not  have  remained  so  long  unconcealed  ; 
nor  would  the  wisdom  an^ sagacity  of  former  ages 
have  left  the  glory  of  thi^iscovery  to  an  obscure 
Genoese  pilot*  But  there  was,  still  another  objection, 
w.hich  might,  perhaps,  in  these  days  of  superstition, 
have  operated  more  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  the 
Spaniards,  to  dissuade  them  from  entering  into  the 
views  of  Columbus,  than  any  we  have  as  yet  men- 
ticmed.  St.  Austin,  m  a  book  called  the  "  City  of 
Gdd,"  had  denied  the  existence  of  the  Antipodes,  and 
the  possibility  of  going  from  one  hemisphere  to  the 
other:  and  as  the  writings  of  this  father  had  received 
the  sanction  of  the  church,  to  contradict  him  was 
deemed  heresy. 

For  such  sagacious  reasons,  the  proposal  of  Colum- 
bus was  for  several  'years  rejected.  By  his  steadfast 
perseverance,  however,  and  the  influence  of  some  of 
his  friends.  Queen  Isabella  at  last  broke  through  all 
c^stacles,  and  declared  herself  the  patron  of  Colum- 
bus. The  negociation  now  went  forward  with  all. 
facility,  and  dispatch  ;  and  a  treaty  was  signed,  on 
the  nth  April  1492^  The  chief  articles  of  which 
were^  that  Columbus,  his  heirs  aiid  successors,  should 
bold  the  office  of  admiral  in  all  those  islands  and  con- 
tinents, which  he  should  discover  ;  that  be  should  be 
yiceroy  of  the  same,  with  power  of  nominating  three 
associates,  of  whom  their  majesties  should  appoint 
one.  :  that  he  should  have  a  tenth  part  of  the  nett  pro- 
ceeds of  all  the  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  &c. 
which  should  be  found  ;  and  that  all  controversies 
with  respect  to  mercantile  transactions  should  be  de- 
cided by  him>or  by  a  deputy  of  his  own  appointment  ^ 
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and  lastly,  that  he  should  be  at  one  eight  part  of  the 
cxpences  of  the  first  fleet,  in  consequence  of  whicb^ 
he  was  permitted  to  carry  on  merchandize  with  the 
new  countries,  and  entitled  to  one  eight  part  of  the 
profit.  But  though  the  name  of  Ferdinand  was  join- 
ed with  Isabella,  in  this  transaction,  his  distrust  of 
Columbus  was  still  so  violent,  that  he  refused  to  take 
any  share  in  the  enterprize  as  king  of  Arragon ;  and 
as  the  whole  expence  of  tj^  expedition  was  to  be  de- 
frayed by  the  crown  of  (^tile,  Isabella  reserved  for 
her  subjects  of  that  kingdom,  an  exclusive  right  of  all 
the  benefits,  which  ipight  accrue  from  its  success. 
Thus,  to  the  superior  decision  of  a  woman's  mind, 
do  we  owe  the  discovery  of  this  extensive  continent. 

The  vessels  sent  on  this  important  search  were  only 
three  in  number,  and  two  of  them  very  small,  the  whole 
having  ninety  men  on  board  ;  and  although  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  expedition  had  long  renjained  the  sole 
obstacle  to  its  being  undertaken,  yet  when  every  thing 
was  provided,  the  cost  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
17,760  dollars,  and  there  were  twelve  months  provi- 
sion put  on  board. 

On  the  3d  August  1492,  he  set  sail  from  Port  Pi- 
los,  in  the  province  of  Andelusia,  Spain,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  crowd  of  spectators,  who  united  their  sup- 
plications to  heaven  for  his  success.  Having  passed 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  he  arrived  at  the  Ca- 
naries, on  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  where  he  v^as 
detained  in  repairing  one  of  his  crazy  vessels,  and  ta- 
king in  wood  and  water  till  the  6th  September,  whea 
be  launched  out  into  an  unknown  ocean. 

Columbus  now  found  a  thousand  unforeseen  hard- 
ships to  encounter,  which  demanded  all  his  judgment, 
fortitude,  and  address  to  surmount.  Besides  the  dif- 
ficulties unavoidable,  from  the  nature  of  his  underta- 
king, he  had  to  struggle  with  the  ignorance  or  timr- 
dity  of  the  people  under  his  command,  who  were 
going  directly  from  home,  and  from  all  hope  of  relief, 
if  any  accident  should  befal  them  ,  as  no  friendly 
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ports,  nor  human  being  was  known  to  be  in  that  di- 
.  recrion,  in  which  they  Were  bound.  Amongst  the 
various  causes,  which  tended  to  alarm  them,  the 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  was  not  the  least. , 
This  extraordinary  phenomenon,  then  first  observed, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  nature  herself  had  sustained 
a  change,  and  that  heaven  incensed  at  their  audacity 
had  left  them  to  perish,  by  depriving  them  of  the  only 
guide  they  had  to  point  thjem  to  a  safe- retreat,  from 
an  unbounded  and  trackless  ocean.  The  trade  wind 
too^  which  was  rapidly  sweeping  them  along,  by  con- 
stantly  blowing  in  one  direction,  seemed  to  preclude 
all  possibility  of  a  return. 

To  be  twenty  days  at  sea,  without  sight  of  land, 
was  what  the  boldest  mariner  had  never  before  at- 
tempted.   At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  impa- 
tient sailors,  who  hadalready,  atdifFerent^times, evinc- 
ed a  mutinous    disposition,    grew  outrageous,   and 
even  began  to  talk  of  throwing  their  commander  over^ 
board.     Their  murmurs  reached  his  ears  ;    but  his 
active  mind  was  never  at  a  loss  for  expedients,  even 
in  the  greatest  extremity.     He  affected  to  appear  ig-  _ 
norant  of  their  jmachinations,  and  notwithstanding  the 
agitation  and  solicitude  of  his  own  mind,  he  appear- 
ed with  a  cheerful  countenance,  like  a  man  satisfied 
with  the  progress  which  he  had  made,  and  confident 
X)f  success.     Sometimes  he  employed  all  the  arts  of 
itisinuation  to  soothe  his  men.     Sometimes  he  endea- 
voured to  work  upon  their  ambition  or  avarice,  by 
magnificent   descriptions  of  the   fame  and  wealth, 
which  they  were  about  to  acquire.     On  other  occa- 
sions, he  assumed  a  tone  of  authority,  and  threatened 
them  with  vengeance  from  their  sovereign,  if,  by  their 
dastardly  behaviour,  they  should  defeat  this  noble  ef- 
fort to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  exalt  the 
Spanish  name  above  that  of  any  other  nation.     Even 
with  seditious  sailors,  the  words  of  a  man,  whom  they 
had    been  accustomed  to  reverence,  were  weighty 
«na  persuasive;  and  not  only  restrained  tbemirom 
Vol.  II.  No.  10.  L 
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those  violent  excesses,  which  they  meditated,  but 
prevailed  virith  them  to  follow  their  admiral  some  tim« 
longer. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  indications  of  approaching 
land  seemed  to  be  more  certain.  The  birds  began  to 
appear  in  flocks,  making  towards  the  South-west, 
Columbus,  in  imitation  of  the  Portuguese  navigators, 
whfvhad  been  guided  in  several  of  their  discoveries 
by  the  motion  of  birds,  altered  his  course  from  due 
West,  towards  that  quarter,  whither  they  pointed  their 
flight.  But  after  they  had  gone  on  for  several  days  in 
this  direction,  with  no  better  success  than  formerly, 
having  seen  no  object  during  thirty  days,  but  the  sea 
and  the  sky,  the  hopes  of  his  companions  subsided 
faster  than  they  had  risen;  their  fears  revived  with 
redoubled  force,  and  all  sense  of  subordination  wil 
finally  lost.  Even  the  officers,  who  had  hitherto  con- 
curred with  Columbus  in  opinion,  and  supported  his 
authority,  took  part'with  the  private  men  :  they  as- 
sembled tumultuously  on  deck,  expostulated  with 
their  commander,  and  threatened  him  with  death,  if 
he  did  not  instantly  tack  about  and  return  to  Europe. 
Columbus  perceiving  that  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to 
have  recourse  to  any  of  his  former  arts,  which  having 
been  tried  so  often,  had  lost  their  effect,  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  way  to  a  torrent,  which  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  oppose.  He,  therefore,  solicited  bis 
men  to  accompany  him  three  days  longer,  solemnly 
promising,  that,  if  land  were  not  discovered  during 
that  time,  he  would  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  di- 
rect his  course  to  Spain.  ' 

Impatient  as  the  sailors  were  to  return  to  their  na- 
tive home,  this  proposition  did  not  appear  to  them 
unreasonable;  nor  did  Columbus  hazard  much  by 
confining  himself  to  so  short  a  time,  the  presages  oi 
discovering  land  being  now  so  numerous,  that  he 
deemed  them  infallible.  For  some  days  the  sounding 
line  reached  the  bottom,  and  the  soil  which  it  brought 
up  indicated  land  to  be  at  no  great  distance,     'fte 
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jRdcks  of  birds  encreased,  and  were  composed  not  on- 
fyof  sea-fowl,  but  of  such  land  birds,  as  could  not 
be  supposed  to  fly  far  from  the  shore.    The  crew  of 
one  of  his  vessels  observed   a  cane  floating,  which 
seemed  to  be  newly  cut ;  whilst  the  sailors  on  board 
of  another  took  up  the  branch  of  a  tree  with  red  ber- 
ries perfectly  fresh.     The  clouds  around  the  setting 
Sun  assumed  a  new  appearance,  the  air  was  more 
mild  and  warm  ;  and,  during  night,  the  wind  be- 
came unequal  and  variable.     From  ail  these  symp- 
toms, Columbus  was  so  confident  of  being  near  land,^ 
that,  on  the  evening  of  the  J  1th  October,  he  order- 
ed the  sails  to  be  furled  and  the  ships  to   lie  by,  lest 
they  should  be  driven  ashore  in  the  night.     Nor  was 
he  disappointed  in  his  expectations ,  for,  about  two 
fcours  before  midnight,  Columbiw  standing  on  the 
forecastle,  observed  a  light  at  a  distance,  which,  he 
likewise^  pointed  out  to  two  of  his  friends,  who  all 
three  saw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were   carried  about 
from  place  to  place ;  and,  about  two  o'clock  next 
morning,    the  joyful   sound   of  Land  !  Land  !  was 
heard  from  the  headmost  ship.     But  having  been  so 
often  deceived  by  fallacious  appearances,  every  one 
Was  now  become  slow  of  belief,  and  waited  with  all 
the  anguish  of  uncertainty  and  impatience  for  the  re- 
turn of  day.     As  soon  as  morning  dawned,  all  doubts 
and  fears  were  dispelled.     From  every  ship,  an  island  . 
was  seen  about  two  leagues  to  the  North,  whose  flat 
and  verdant  fields  presented  the  aspect  of  a  delight- 
ful country. 

The  sailors  were  now  as  extravagant  in  the  praise  > 
of  their  commander,  as  they  had  beforebecn  insolent, 
in  reviling  and  threatening  him.  They  threw  them- 
selves at  his  feet  imploring  his  pardon  and  pronounc- 
ed him  to  be  a  person  inspired  by  heaven  with  saga- 
city and  fortitude  more  than  human,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish a  design  so  far  beyond  the  ideas  and  con- 
ceptions of  all  former  ages. 
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As  soon  as  the  sun  arose»  ail  their  boats  were  niam 
ned  and  armed ;  and  they  rowed  towards  the  island 
\irith  warlike  music  and  martial  pomp.-   As  they  ap* 
proached  the  coast,  they  saw  it  covered  with  a  multi* 
tude  of  people,  who,  by  their  attitudes  aad  gestures, 
expressed  the  utmost  astonishment  at  the  strange  ob- 
jects, which  presented  themselves  to  their  view,     Co- 
lumbus was  the  first  European,  who  set  foot  io  the. 
New  World,  which  he  had  discovered.     His  men  folr 
lowed,  and  kneeling  down,  returned  thanks  to  hcavea 
for  conducting  their  voyage  to  so  happy  an  issuer 
This  island  was  one  of  the  Bahama  islands ;  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  San  Salvador,  and.  took  pos^es^ 
sion  of  it,   in  the  name  of  their  Catholic  majesties. 
The  natives  considered  the  Spaniards  as  divinities,  and 
the   discharge  of  their  artillery  as  thunder.      The 
women,  however,  offered  their  favours,  and  courted 
the   embraces  of  their  new  guests  as  men..   Their 
husbands  discovered  no  jealousy  ;  and  in  the  arms  of 
those  wantons,  the  companions  of  Columbus  are  said 
to  have  caught  that  malady,  which  though  at  that 
time  unknown  in  Europe,  has  since  been  the  usual 
punishment  of  those,  who  practise  illicit  embraces. . . 

He  afterwards  touched  at  several  of  the  islands  in 
the  same  cluster,  enquiring  every  where  for  gold^ 
which  he  thought  was  the  only  object  of  commerce 
worth  his  attention.  In  steering- southward,  he^is* 
covered  the  two  large  islands  of  Cuba^and  Hispaniola, 
both  inhabited  b^  a  humane  and  hospitable  people, 
and  on  the  last  or  which  he  built  a  fort,  and  left  39 
of  his  men.  On  his  return  home,  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  storm,  which  had  nearly  consigned  his  important 
<liscovery  to  everlasting  oblivion.  Jn  this  awful  crisis 
Columbus  gave  an  admirable  proof  of  his  .calmness 
imd  presence  of  mind.  He  wrote  on  parchment  a 
short  account  of  his  voyage,  wrapped  it  up  in  a  piece 
of  oil  cloth,  which  he  inclosed  into  a  cake  of  was, 
put  it  into  a  light  cask,  and  threw  it  into  the  sea,  in 
hopes  that  some  fortunate  accident  might  preserve  a 


deport  of  so  much  imjportance  ta  the  world.  But 
this  precaution  proved  iruitless,  as  he  arrived  at  Port 
Palos^  from  whence  he  had  set  out  the  year  before,  onf 
the  15  th  March  1493,  after  an  absence  of  seveit 
months  and  eleven  da^s. 

The  account,  which  Columbus  gave  of  his  new  dis- 
coveries, the  specimens  of  gold  and  other  valuable 
productions,  and  the  sight  of  the  natives,  whom  he? 
bad  carried  with  him  Irom  the*  West-Indies,  could 
not  fail  to  ingratiate  him  highly  with  the  court,  who 
conferred  upon  him,  every  possible  mark  of  honour, 
that  could  be  suggested  by  gratitude,  or  admiration* 
In  particular,  letters  patent  were  issued  confirming  to 
himself  and  his  heirs,  all  the  privileges  contained  m 
the  capitulation,  which  had  been  executed  before  h\9 
departure,  and  his  family  were  ennobled. 

Nothing  could  possibly  tend  more  effectually  to 
rouse  every  active  principle  in  human  nature,  than 
the  discoveries,  which  Columbus  had  made.  No 
time  was,  therefore  lost,  n6T  expence  spared  in  pre- 
paring a  fleet  of  ships,  with  which  this  great  man 
should  revisit  the  countries  he  had  made  known. 
Seventeen  ships  were  accordingly  got  ready  in  six 
months  and  fifteen  hundred  persons  embarked 
on  hoaid,  among  whom  were  many  of  noble  fami- 
lies. These  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  from  an  ex- 
pectation that  the  new  discovered  country  was  the 
OphiTj  mentioned  in  scripture,  from,  which  Solomon 
obtained  his  gold  and  precious  merchandize. 

Columbus  set  sail  from  Cadiz,  oh  his  second  voy- 
age, Sept.  15th  1493  ;  and  arrived  at  Hispaniola,  on 
the  12th  Nov.  following,  where  he  had  the  affliction 
to  find,  that  all  the  Spaniards,  whom  he  had  left  there, 
had  been  put  to  death  by  the  natives,  in  revenge  for 
the  insults  and  outrages  they  had  committed.  After 
having  established  a  new  colony,  in  a  more  eligible 
situation  than  the  former,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Isabella,  after  .his  royal  patroness,  and  appointed 
his  brother  Don  Diego  to  preside  as  deputy-governor, 
i 
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in  his  absence,  Columbus,  on  the  24th  April.  1494i* 
set  sail  t6  make  farther  discoveries  on  those  seas.  In^ 
this  voyage,  he  was  employed  five  months^  and  fell  in 
with  many  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  hut 
with  nothing  of  any  importance,  except  the  island  of. 
Jamaica. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Hispaniola,  Columbus  had' 
a  pitched  engagement  with  the  Indians,  who,  accord- 
ing  to  the  Spanish  historians,  amounted  to  upwards 
of  100,000  fighting  men.     ITiesc  having  experienced; 
every   lawless  act  of  violence  from  their  invaders,' 
were  rendered  extremely  inveterate,  and  thirsted  for 
revenge ;  a  disposition  which  appears  to  have  been 
foreign  to  their  natures.     For  this  unhappy  situation 
of  affairs,  it  appears,  that  no  great  share  of  blame  can 
be  attached, to  Columbus ;  for,  whilst  he  was  on  thr 
spot,  he  kept  his  men   under  tolerable  subjection, 
and  had  been  able  in  a  great  measure,  to  restrain. 
them  from  oppressing  the  natives  :  but,  it  being  im- 
possible for  the  inferior  officers  to  keep  them  underthe 
same  degree  of  subordination,   during  his  absence, 
they  acted  as  they  thought  proper,  and  h^d  thus 
brought  ina,jters  to  the  present  unfortunate  crisis.* 
The  truth,  therefore,  seems  to  be,  that  Columbus, 
upon  his  return,  from  his  voyage  to  Cuba,  found  his' 
colony  actually  engaged  in  a  war,  which,  unless.he. 
pursued  the  most  prompt  and  vigorous  measures, 
must  speedily  terminate  in  its  utter  destruction.  .Hav-' 
ing,  therefore,  collected  his  full  force,  he  attacked 
the  Indians  by  night,  whilst  they  were  assembled,  in  a 
wide  plain,  and  obtained  a  most  decisive  victory,  with- 
out the  loss  of  one  man  on  his  part.     Besides  the  effects 
of  cannon  and  fire  arms,  the  noise  of  which  was  appal- 
ing,  apd  their  efltct  against  a  numerous  body  of  In-^ 
dians  closely  drawn  together,  in  the  highest  degree 
destructive,  Columbus  had  brought  over  with  him  a. 
small  body  of  cavalry.     The  Indians,  who  had  never. 
before  seen  such  a  creature,  imagined  the  Spanish  hors-* 
es  to  be  rational  creatures,  and  that  each  with  it^ 
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rMef  formed  but  one  animal ;  they  were  astonished 
at  their  speed,  and  considered  their  impetuosity  and 
strength  as  irresistible.  In  this  onset,  they  had  besides 
another  formidable  enemy  to  terrify  and  destroy  them  ; 
a  great  number  of  the  largest  and  fiercest  species  of 
dogs,  which  were  then  bred  in  Europe,  had  been 
brought  hither,  which,  by  pursuing  the  flying  Indians, 
so'afFrightened  them,  as  to  prevent  them  from  rallying. 
All  these  circumstances  combined  to  insure  to  the 
Spaniards  a  complete  victory.  Numbers  of  the  na- 
tives were  slain,  and  more  made  prisoners,  who  were 
indiscriminately  consigned  to  slavery. 

When  Columbus  returned  to  Spain,  from  his  se- 
cond voyage,  in  June  1496,  he  found  that  his  ene- 
mies had  been  very  active  and  successful  in  exciting, 
in  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,,  unfavourable  sentiments 
of  bis  conduct ;  but,  by  his  presence  at  court,  he 
•so  far  recovered  his  credit,  that  a  squadron  of  six 
ships  were  fitted  out,  with  which  he  proceeded  on  a 
third  voyage,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1498.  Taking  a 
Hipre  southern  course,  he  discovered  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  on  thp  coast  of  Guinea,  near  the  nuDuth  of 
the  great  river  Oronoko.  The  swell  occasioned  by 
this  vast  river  pouring  its  waters  into  the  ocean  was  so 
great,  as  to  expose  the  ships  to  extreme  danger;  but 
after  long  combating  the  currents  and  tremendous 
yvaves,  with  doubtful  success,  he  conducted  his  squad- 
ron safe  through  a  narrow  strait,  which  separates  that 
island  from  the  continent,  and  to  which  he  gave  th« 
name  of  "  Bocca  del  Drago,"  or.  The  Dragon's 
mouth.  He  justly  comcluded,  that  such  a  vast  body 
of  water  must  flow  through  a  country  of  immense  ex- 
tent, apd  that  he  was  now  arrived  at  that  continent, 
which  it  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  his  wishes  to 
discover.  Full  of  that  idea,  he  stood  to  the  West, 
along  the  coast  of  those  provinces  now  known  by  the 
names  of  Pari^a  and  Comana,  where  he  landed  in  se- 
veral places,  and  had  some  intercourse  with  the  na- 
tives.   "Thus,"   says  Dr.    Robertson,  "Columbus 
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had  not  only  the  glory  of  discovtrbg  to  mankind  At 
{existence  of  a  new  world,  but  made  considerable 
progress  towards  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it,  and  wai 
the  first  man  who  conducted  the  Spaniards  to  that 
vast  continent,  which  had  been  the  chief  seat  of  their 
empire,  and  the  source  of  their  treasures  in  that  quar^ 
ter  of  the  globe." 

He  afterwards  directed  his  course  to  Hispanioltf^ 
where  he  arrived  SOth  August,  1498.  Worn  out 
with  incessant  solicitude  and  fatigue,  he  was  now 
hopeful,  that  he  would  enjoy  some  repose :  but,  id 
this,  he  was  cruelly  disappointed.  His  colonists  werd . 
to  the  last  degree  refractory  and  unmanageable,  so 
that  being  obliged  to  exercise  some  severity  towards 
them,  he  became  highly  obnoxious  to  the  most  tiar* 
bolent,  who  determined,  if  possible,  to  make  himH 
sacrifice  to  their  vengeance.  Thus  bent  up<m  •  bis 
destruction,  they  transmitted  to  the  court  a  numbcf 
of  malicious  and  unfounded  accusations  against  him  i 
and  in  particular,  charged  him  with  cruelty  to  indi^ 
viduals,  aiming  at  independence,  and  engrossmg  th^ 
tribute*  They  likewise  insinuated,  that  being  a 
foreigner,  he  had  no  proper  respect  for  the  Spanish 
nobility,  that  there  was  great  reason  to  suspect  hint 
of  intentions  to  revolt  to  some  other  prince,  and,  that 
with  a  view  to  accomplish  this  design,  he  had  ccmk 
ccaled  the  real  wealth  of  the  colony,  and  prevented 
the  conversion  of  the  Indians  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

These  insinuations  prevailed  on  the  jealousy  of  Fif- 
dinand,  and  even  staggered  the  constancy  of  Isabel- 
la. Francis  de  Bovadilla,  a  man  of  noble  rank,  was, 
therefore,  appointed  to  repair  to  Hispaniola,  with  full 
powers  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  Columbus,  and 
with  orders,  that,  in  case  he  found  him  guilty  of  mal'- 
administration,  he  should  supersede  him,  and  assume 
the  office  of  governor  of  Hispaniola.  This  commis- 
sion Bovadilla  exercised  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  ty- 
rannical manner ;  for,  without  having  recourse,  even 
to  the  forni  of  a  judicial  enquiry,  he  divested  Colatiti 
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^sx^rall  authority^  and  loading  hhn  with  irons^  sent 
hm  as  a  prisoner  to  Spain. 

Although  this  violent  conduct  was  not  approved  of 
by  the  king  and  queen,  who,  upon  his  arrival  at  Ca- 
diz, November  5th  1500,  endeavoured  by  outward 
marks  of  attention  and  respect,  to  wipe  off  the  ig- 
nominy, which  had  been  cast  upon  the  discoverer  of 
America ;  yet,  instead  of  reinstating  him  in  his  go- 
vernment, according  to  the  original  contract,  they 
only  expressed  their  sorrow  for  the  misbehaviour  of 
Bovadilla,  and  sent  Ovando  to  supersede  him,  who, 
however,  as  it  appeared  in  the  sequel,  proved  himself 
to  be  no  great  friend  to  Columbus.  On  the  whole, 
the  court  seems  to  have  had  so  little  sincerity  in  the 
friendly  professions  which  they  made  towards  this 
great  man,  that  it  is  highly  probable  he  could  never 
have  ^prevailed  on  them  to  assist  him  in  the  undertak-* 
kig  of  his  fourth  voyage,  had  not  the  Portuguese,  at 
that  very  time,  effected  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by 
doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and,  as  it  had 
ever  been  the  firm  belief  of  Columbus,  that  the  most 
direct  way  thither,  was  by  the  route  which  he  had 
struck  out,  they  could  not,  with  any  degree  of  pro- 
priety, refuse  hiip  themeansof  ascertainingthatimport* 
ant  point.  Four  small  vessels  were,  therefore,  assigned 
laim  for  that  purpose,  carrying  in  all,  one  hundred  and 
forty  men  and  boys,  of  which  number,  were  his  bro- 
ther Bartholomew  and  his  second  son,  Don  Ferdinand, 
who  afterwards  wrote  his  life. 

JHe  sailed  from  Cadiz,  4th  May,  1502,  but  with* 
out,  being  invested  with  any  authority  in  the  country 
which  he  had  discovered.  When  he  arrived  at  His* 
paniola,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find,  that  Ovando 
was  so  far;  from  being  inclined  to  assist  him,  that  he 
even  refused  to  admit  him  into  port.  He,  therefore, 
soon  quitted  that  island,  and  steering  towards  the  con- 
tinent, explored  all  the  coast  from  Cape  Gracias  a 
PIos,  Southward,  until  he  arrived  at  a  harbour,  which, 
on  account  of  its  beauty  and  security,  h^  caUcd  Por^ 
Vol.  II.  No.  10.  M 
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to  Bello.  Whilst  thus  coastinr^  he  went  ashore  s^ 
several  places,  and  somethnes  proceeded  up  the 
country,  but  did  not  penetrate  so  far  as  to  cross  the 
isthmus,  which  separates  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pfect 
fie  ocean.  It  was  his  design  to  have  settled  a  colony 
to  the  West  of  Porto  Belk);  but  this  scheme  was  so 
inuch  disrelUshed  by  his  people,  that  he  could  not 
effect  it,  and  was^  therefore;  deprived  of  the  gloty 
of  planting  the  first  colony  on  the  continent  of  Amc^ 
irica.  *    • 

On  his  return  homeward,  he  met  with  tempestuous 
weather  of  long   continuance,  by.  which  his  ships 
were  so  shattered,  that  being  no  longer  able  tt>  keep 
them  above  water,  he  ran  them  agmund  on  the  island 
t)f  Jamaica.*    In  this  etnergency,  he  procured  from 
the  natives  two  of  their  largest  Canoes,  in  which  he 
dispatched  some  of  his  people  to  inforrti  Ovando  «f 
his  misfortune,  and  to  solicit  his  aid ;  but  thfe  iberci- 
less  wretch  detained  the  messengers  eight  months 
without  an  answer,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  left  Co- 
lumbus to  suffer  the  seVerest  hardship,  from  the  dis*» 
Content  of  his  companions,  and  the  want  of  provi- 
sions.   The  natives  had,  at  first,  been  very  liberal  in 
bringing  in  to  their  new  guests  a  part  of  such  fbodtt 
ihey  had  provided  for  themselves ;  but  their  long  cdn- 
tinuance  amongst  them  having  greatly  exhavsted'tfonr 
store,  they  at  last  determined  to  grant  them  no  fe- 
*her  fi^uppfies.    In  this  extremity,  the  fertile  inVentiot 
of  Columbus  suggested  an  expedient/  which  provtd 
«uGcesSful.     Krfowing  that  a  total  eclipse  of  the'moon 
ivas  at  hand,  he  sent  tor  some  of  the  principal' $A*y 
dians,  and  informed  them,  that  the  God,  wbomr^lie 
worshipped,  was  angry  vsdth  them  for  denyhi^  Win 
provisions,  and  would  punish  them  with  pestilence 
and  famine ;  as  d  pfoof  of  which,  the  moon  would, 
that  very  evening,  be  covered  with  blood.    Some^  re- 
ceived this  intelligence  with  terror  ;  others  with  in- 
difference :  but  when  the  eclipse  appeared  at  the  pre- 
cise time  he  had  predicted^  they  came  in  crowda  ^ 
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4oaded'With  provisions,  ao^  bagged  him  to  intercede 
with  his  God  in  their  behalf.  Columbus,  for  some 
tiipe,  retired  to  his  calkin,  and  wheji  the  eclipse  be- 
gan  t6  go  ofF,  came  out  aod  informed  them,  that  God 
liad  heard  l^is  prayers,  apd  promised,  that,  if  they 
would,  in  future^  supply  him  with  provisions,  he 
would  forgive  them ;  and  that  as  a  token,  the  mooa 
^ould  re-assume  its  usual  appearance.    They  return- 
ed him  their  thanks,  and  from  that  time,  during  his 
stay  on  the  island,  there  was  no  more  want  of  pro- 
<4rkioas. 

-  After  having  suffered  innumerable  hardships,  chie^ 
ly  from  the  neglect  of  Ovando,.some  of  his  people 
were  at  last  abk  to  buy  a  small  vessel  at  Hispaniola, 
4n  wlucb)  when  brought  round  to  Jamaica,  Columbus 
4Mid  bis  men  set  sail ;  and  after  a  k>ng  and  distressing 
voyage,  in  which  the  shiplost  her  masts,  arrived  at  St. 
JLucar,  in  Spain,  in  May  1505. 

Hrs  patroness  Isabella  had  been  dead  some  time, 
and  with  her  bad  expired  all  the  favour,  which  he 
.had  ever  enjoyed  in  the  court  of  Ferdinand.  Dis* 
gusted  with  the  ingratitude  of  a  monarcli,  whom  he 
had  sefved  witlv  so  much  fidelity  and  success,  and 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  he  ended  his  active  and  useful 
ii(t,  at  Valladolid,  on  the  20th  May  1506,  in  the 
•SSftlf  year  of  his  age.  He  died  with  a  composure  of 
mind  suited  to  the  magnaniqiity  which  distinguished 
Ilia  character,  and  with  sentiments  of  piety  becoming 
the  sioeere  respect  for  religion,  which  he  manifestea 
in  every  occurience  of  bis  life.  He  was  grave,  though 
«oniteous  in  his  deportment,  circumspect  in  his  worcfs 
•and  actions,  krcproachable  in  his  morals,  and  exem- 
f)lary  in  his  religious  duties.  The  king  was  so  just 
to  his  memory,  notwithstanding  his  ingratitude,  du- 
ting  his  life,  that  he  buried  him  magnificently,  in  the 
Cathedral  ef  Seville,  and  erected  ^  tomb  over  him 
with  this  inscription ; 
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A  Castilla^  yaLeon^  * 

Nuevo  Mundo  dio  Colon. 

Translated  thus : — 
To  Castile  and  Leon 
Columbus  gave  a  New  World. 

CONDORCET,  (Caritat  De)  so  much  eel©- 
brated  in  the  annals  of  the  French  revolution^  was  de- 
scended from  a  noble  family,  atid  born  at  Avignon  in 
France,  about  the  year  1750.  There  he  received  a 
good  education,  and  applied  himself,  particularly  to 
the  study  of  mathematics  and  the  belles  lettres. 

He  was  early  in  life  introduced  to  Voltaire  and  D' 
Alembert,  and  from  them  imbibed  those  principles  of 
scepticism,  which  at  last,  as  is  said,  degenerated 
even  to  perfect  atheism.  Under  these  principles,  he 
formed  his  mind,  and  endeavoured  to  cultivate  a  si- 
milarity of  taste. 

Condorcet  was  assiduous  and  even  servile  in  his  at- 
iention  to  the  great,  and  by  their  favour,  was,  in  1791, 
nominated  perpetual  secretary  of  the  academy  of  sci* 
ences,  at  Paris.  His  principal  claim  to  literary  rcpu-^ 
tation  arises  from,  a  life  of  Voltaire,  which  accompa- 
nied a  compleat  edition  of  his  works.  He  also  wrote 
some  tracts,  which  are  now  little  known,  ^nd  which 
conveyed  his  favourite  principles  of  infidelity. 

Condorcet,  by  being  an  active  member  of  most  of 
those  societies,  which. had  been  formed  in  France,  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  diffusing  political  know- 
ledge, was  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  a  very 
popular,  character,  and  accordingly,  at  that  period, 
commenced  editor  of  a  newspaper,  called  Le  Chro- 
Tiique  de  Paris^  which,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  other 
publication  of  the  times,  tended  to  overthrow  the 
French  monarchy  and  to  bring  about  the  new  order 
of  things. 

Condorcet  was  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club,but 
his  eloquence  was  not  calculated  to  assist  the  cause 
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•lie  espoused,  by  speaking  so  much  as  by  writing. 
His  voice  was  shrill  and  squeaking,  and  his  timidity 
was  so  great,  that  his  votes  often  counteracted  the 
effects  of  his  arguments,  owing  to  the  fear  of  the 
galleries. 

•  At  the  period  of  the  king's  flight  to  Varennes, 
Condorcet  was  one  of  the  projectors  of,  and  a  prin- 
.cipal  contributor  to  |he  paper  called  Le  Bepiiblican, 
His  wife,  at  the  same  time,  was  engaged  in  transla- 
ting into  French,  the  essays  written  by  Thomas 
Paine. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  constituent  assembly, 
Condorcet  was  elected  deputy  for  Paris.  He  follow- 
ed the  poKtical  career  of  Brissot,  and  was  also  an  ar- 
dent adversary  of  the  emigrants,  against  whom  he 
called  forth  severe  degrees,  and  made  several  violent 
-harangues. 

•  He  was stilldistinguished  by  his  atheistical  principles, 
and  declared  in  the  assembly,  iiat  the  efficacy  of  an 
oath  was  totally  independent  or  the  belief  of  a  God. 
He  was  also  a  strenuous  promoter  of  all  the  severe 
and  violent  measufes  against  the  clergy. 

Notwithstanding  his  atheism,  the  National  Assem- 
bly appointed  him  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
^public  instruction.  To  this  subject  he  applied  with 
great  attention,  and  presented  to  the  legislature,  the 
report  of  a  plan  for  forming  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation,  the  expence  of  which  was  estimated  at 
24,000,000  of  livres  (4,662,000  dollars).  The  pro- 
ject  vjras  received,  but  never  put  into  execution. 

Condorcet  drew  up  the  famous  manifesto  published 

•  by  the  French  nation  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  on 
the  approach  of  war.  ^  This  paper  was  received  with 
the  loudest  applause,  ordered  to  be  printed,  trans- 
mitted to  the  executive  power  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  it  to  foreign  nation^,  sent  to  the  eighty 
three  departments,  to  all  the  regiments  of  the  line 
and  national  battalions,  and  translated  into  all  Ian- 
guages* 
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After  the  dreadful  cv/ente  of  th^  10th  of  August 
1792,  Condorcet  assiduously  united  his  endeavour 
with  the  other  chiefs  of  the  republican;^  in  bringing 
a^bout  a  total  subversion  of  ^he  French  m.Qna^chy,  and 
in  effecting  the  new  system  of  government.  \Vitfe 
this  view  he  wrote  his  RefleciionSf  in  which  he  eodea^ 
voured  to  assimilate  the  revolution,  which  took  p}ac« 
in  England  in  1688,^  to  that,  which  had  been  effected 
in  France  in  1792..  He  also  drew  up  an  exposition 
of  the.motiv€;s»  by  v^^hi^h  the  assembly  jb^d  acted.    . 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  first  convention^  Qindot* 
cet  was  a[^inted  vice-president,  and  was  one  of  .the 
committee  appointed  to  revise  the  constitution.  la 
this  arduous  undertaking,  so  much  reliance  was  pla- 
ced on  his  abilities  and  Judgment,  that  the  committer 
permitted  him  to  assume  ths  prlnqipal.inerit  of  th« 
work.  His  production  was  submitted  to  the  conven- 
tion, where  the  constitutional  act  obtained  feeble  ap* 
probation,  but  the  J|cQhins  pronounced  it  detestable. 

During  the  contest,  between  the  Mountain  and  the 
Bris^otines,  Condorcet  maintained  a  cautious  sitence, 
having  scarcely  sppke  in  the  convention  for. eight 
months.  He  seems,  likewise,  to  have  been^singu^ 
larly  wary,  in  not  risking  an  opinion  on  any  parQr 
c^uestion.  Yet,  though  he  could  conquer  every  sen- 
timent of  friendship,  and  stifle  every  indignant  sinsa- 
tipn,  at  the  destruction  of  his  party,  his  vanity  as  aa 
author  propelled  him  to  a  fatsd  exertion :  for,  when 
the  constitution,  commonly  called  the  constitution  of 
1793*  had  been  accepted,  he  ^}x\>Y\%ht^  An  Address 
to  all  French  citizens y  reprobating  the  extreme  rapi* 
dity  and  want  of  consideration,  with  which  it  had 
been  framed  and  accepted  ;  and  detailing  the  mime-, 
rous  acts  of  violence,  by  which  the  prevailing  party 
had  established  their  influence.  This  rash  act  placed^ 
him  in  the  power  of  the  Mountain,  and  Chabot  moved 
for  a  decree  of  accusation  a|;ainst  him,  which  was^ 
immediately  granted. 
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'  Il«f  escaped  from  the  affcsti  and  concealed  himself 
nine  months  in  the  house  x>f  a  woman  in  Paris.  At 
teflgth,  however,  a  domiciliaiy  visit  was  threatened, 
md  he  Was  obliged  to  quit  his  asylam.  He*  had  the 
good  fortune,  though  unprovided  with  a  passport,  to 
escape  through  the  barrier,  and  went  to  the  house  of  st 
friend  at  Mou7it  Rouge.  Unfortunately,  this  gentle- 
man was  at  Paris,  from  which  he  was  not  expected 
td  retofti  in  less  than  three  days,  during  which  time 
our  fugitive  was  obliged  to  wander  about  exposed  to 
c^Idj  hunger,  fetigue  and  also  the  mmt  dreadful  sus- 
pence.  At  length  his  friend  returned  and  found  him  r 
^t  considering  if  dangerous  to  take  him  into  his  house 
in-  the  day  time,  requested  him  to  wait  till  nigjit," 
Ithen  he  would  receive  and  conceal  him.  Condor- 
^et,  oA  the  day  his  friend  had  fixed  as  the  end  of  his 
iiHseries,  forgot  the  dictates  of  prudence :  for  having 
asked  for  some  refreshment  at  an  inn,  his  dirty  Cap, 
t<irn  clothes,*  leanness  and  vcwacfty  excited  the  suspi- 
crons  of  some  persons  present,  one  of  whom  being  a 
municipal  oflScer  committfed  him  to  a  dungeon  for 
that  night,  wheiie  he  was  found  dead  next  morning; 
He  always  carried  a  dose  of  poison  about  with  him, 
ai)d  with  this  he  bad  put  a  period  to  his  mortal  exist- 
ence, to  avoid  a  trial  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 

*  From' C5oiidorcet's  character,  as  emphatically  des- 
cfibed  by  Madame  Roland,  we  shall  select  a  few 
sentences.  "  The  genius  of  Condorcet,"  says  she, 
"is  equal  to  the  comprehension  of  the  greatest 
truths,  but  he  has  no  other  characteristic  besides 
fear.**  She  concludes  thus,  *•  the  properest  place  for 
him  was.  the  secretary-^ship  of  the  academy.  Such 
iileft  should* be  employed  to  write,  but  never  to  act  i 
it  H  a  happiness  to  be  able  to  draw  ^^some  utility 
from  them :  even  that  is  not  to  be  done  with  all  timid 
persons  :  in  general  they  afre  good  for  nothing.'*  It 
was'  during  his  sefclusion  in  raris,  that  Coodorcet 
wrote  his  famous  sketch  of  "  The  Progress  of  the 
H^dmm  Mind,"  to  which  cvejn  his  enemy  Barueil  aU 
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lows  the  merit  of  correct  composition/  The  objM 
of  this  work,  is  to  enforce  a  belief  of  the  perfectabi- 
lity  of  man,  and  the  author  carried  this  chimerical 
delusion  *so  far,  as  to  assert,  that  longevity  and  every 
desirable  personal  quality  were  attainable.  The  end 
of  Condorcet  himself,  forms  a  respectable  refutation 
of  Jiis  absurd  doctrine  :  for  although  he  had  so  recent- 
ly philosophized  on  the  subject,  and  might  be  sup- 
posed thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  be  was 
desirous  to  enforce,  he  threw  away  his  life  by  want- 
ing strength  to  resist  the  importunities  of  hunger  fof. 
a  few  hours. 

CONFUCIUS,  the  celebrated  Chinese  philosopher,, 
was  born  in  the  province  of  Xantung,  about  55 1  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  did  net  grow  in. 
knowledge  by  degrees,  as  children  generally  do,  but 
seemed  to  arrive  at  the  perfect  use  of  his  faculties, 
almost  from  his  infancy.  He  took  no  delight  in  play, 
nor  in  those  amusements,  which  are  usual,  with  chil- 
dren of  his  age,  but  had  a  grave  and  serious  deport- 
ment, which  gained  him  universal  respect,  and  seem- 
ed to  foretel  his  future  greatness.  But  what  distin- 
guished him  most,  was  his  exalted  piety.  *  He  ho- 
noured his  relations  ;-  he  endeavoured  in  all  things  to 
imitate  his  grandfather,  who.  was  then  alive  and  repu- 
ted a  most  holy  man,  and  never  ate  any  thing  without 
first  prostrating  himself  upon  the  ground  and  offering 
thanks  to  the  supreme  giver  of  all  good. 

After  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Confucius  ap-- 
plied  himself  to  Teem-se,  a  celebrated  doctor  of  hi& 
time,  under  whose  direction,  he  soon  made  a  vast 
progress  into  antiquity,  which  he  considered  as  the 
source,  from  whence  all  genuine  knowledge  was  to 
be  drawn.  As  a  proof  of  his  sentiments  upon  this 
subject,  we  may  mention,  that  when  he  was  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  expressed  himself  in  the 
following  remarkable  \vords,  to  a  mandarine,  who 
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Was  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  Chinese  books» 
on  account  of  their  obscurity — *^  The  books  you 
cfespise,"  says  he,  "  are  full  of  profound  knowledge, 
which  is  not  to  be  attained,  but  by  the  wise  and 
learned ;  and  the  people  would  think  cheaply  of 
them,  couJd  they  comprehend  them  of  themselves. 
This  subordination  of  spirits,  by  which  the  ignorant 
are  dependant  on  the  knowing,  is  very  useful,  and 
even  necessary  in  society.  Were  all  families  equally 
rich,  and  equally  powerful,  there  could  not  subsist  any 
form  of  government ;  but  there  would  happen  a  yet 
stranger  disorder,  if  all  men  were  equally  knowing  : 
viz,  every  one  would  be  for  governing,  and  none 
would  think  themselves  obliged  to  obey." 

At  the  age  of  23,  having  made  great  progress, 
both  in  morals  and  politics,  he  began  to  project  a 
scheme  for  a  general  reformation.,  All  the  little 
kingdoms  of  China  depended  upon  the  emperor ;  but 
then  every  province  was  a  distinct  kingdom,  which 
had  its  peculiar  laws,  and  was  governed  by  a  prince 
of  its  town.  Hence  it  often  happened,  that  the  im- 
perial authority  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  within 
the  bounds  of  their  duty  and  allegiance,  but  especi- 
ally at  a  time,  when  luxury,  the  love  of  pleasure,  and 
a  general  dissolution  of  manners,  prevailed  in  all  those 
little  courts. 

Confucius,  persuaded,  that  no  people  could  ever  be 
liappy,  amongst  whom  avarice,  ambition  and  volup- 
tuousness are  predominant,  resolved  to  preach  up  a 
severe  morality  amongst  his  countrymen  ;  and  accor- 
dingly endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  them  to  contemn 
riches  and  worldy  pleasures,  and  to  esteem  temper- 
ance, justice,  and  the  other  virtues.  He  also  strove 
to  inspire  them  with  such  magnanimity  as  to  be  proof 
against  the  frowns  of  princes,  and  with  a  sincerity 
incapable  of  the  least  disguise.  His  extensive  know- 
ledge and  the  splendour  of  his  virtues,  made  him  uni- 
versally known  and  beloved.  Kings  were  governed 
by  his  counsels,  and  the  people  reverenced  him  as  a 
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saint.  He  was  offered  several  high  offices  in  the  trOr 
gistracy,  which  he  sometimes  accepted,  never  from 
motives  of  ambition,  but  from  ^  desire  of  reforming 
a  corrupt  state ;  and  as  soon  as  he  found,  that  he  could 
be  no  longer  useful  in  office,  he  nevet  failed  to  resign. 
Thus  for  instance,  he  was  raised  to  a  considerable 
place  of  trust,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lou,  where  he  had 
not  exercised  his  charge  above  three  months,  when 
by  his  councils  and  management,  a  great  reformation 
was  wrought  both  in  the  court  and  provinces.  He 
corrected  many  frauds  and  abuses  in  the  way  of  trader 
he  inculcated  candour  and  fidelity  amongst  the  men, 
and  exhorted  the  women  to  chastity  and  a  simplicity 
of  manners. 

By  such  methods,,  he  every  where  established  such 
concord  and  unanimity,  that  the  whole  kingdom 
seemed  united  like  one  great  family. 

The  neighbouring  princes  began  to  be  jealous. 
They  easily  perceived,  that  a  king,  under  the  councils 
of  such  a  man  as  Confucius,  would  quickly  render 
himself  too  powerful ;  since  nothing  can  make  a  state 
flourish  more  than  good  order  among  the  members, 
and  an  exact  observance  of  its  laws.  Alarmed  at 
this,  one  of  the  neighbouring  kings  assembled  his  mir 
nisters  to  consider  of  the  most  effectual  methods  of 
putting  a  stop  to  the  career  of  this  new  government. 
They  collected  together  a  great  number  of  young 
^irls,  of  extraordinary  beauty,  who  were  perfect  mis- 
tresses of  all  those  charms  and  accomplishments, 
which  might  please  and  captivate  the  heart  ^  and 
these,  under  the  pretext  of  an  embassy,  they  present^ 
ed  to  the  king  of  Lou  and  to  the  grandees  of  his 
court.  ^  The  present  was  joyfully  received,  and  had 
its. desired  effect.  The  arts  of  good  government  were 
immediately  neglected,  nothing  was  thought  of,  but 
inventing  new  pleasures  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
fair  strangers,  and  the  court  was  entirely  dissolved  in 
sensuality  and  pleasure.  Confucius  had  foreseen  all 
this,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  it,  by  advising  the 
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refusal  of  the  present ;  and  he  now  laboured  to  take 

off  the  delusion  they  were  fallen  into,  and  to  bring' 

them  back  to  reason.     But  all  his  endeavours  proved 

ineffectual ;  and  the  severity  of  the  philosopher  was 

obliged  to  give  way  to  the  overbearing  fashion  of  the 

I     court.     Upon  which  he  immediately  relinquished  his 

;.    employment,  exiling  himself,  at  the  same  time,  from 

I     his  native  country,  to  try  if  he  could  find  in  other 

kingdoms,  minds  and  dispositions  more  fit  to  relish 

and  pursue  his  maxims. 

He  passed  through  several  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
East,  but  every  where  met  with  insurmountable  dif^ 
ficulties.     He  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  turbulent 
times,  when  ftien   had  but  little  leisure,  and  far  less 
inclination  to  listen  to  his  philosophy.     Hence  he  of- 
i    ten  met  with  ill  treatment  and  reproachful  language, 
and  was  sometimes  reduced  to  such  extremities,  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  perishing  by  hunger.     Some  philo- 
I    Gophers  amongst  his  co temporaries,  were  so  affected 
With  this  terrible  state  of  things,  that  they  retired  into 
the  mountains  and  desarts,  as   the  only  places  where 
happiness  could  be  found  ;  and  would  have  persuad- 
ed Confucius  to  follow  their  example.     But,  "  I  am  a 
man,**  says  he,  "  and  cannot  exclude  myself  from  the 
society  of  men,  anct  consort  with  beasts.   Bad  as  the 
times  are,  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  recall  men  to  virtue : 
for  in  virtue  are  all  things,  and  if  mankind  would  but 
once  embrace  it,  and  submit  themselves  to  its  disci- 
.  pline  and  laws,  they  would  not  want  me,  or  ahy  body 
else  to  instruct  them.     Human   nature  came   to  us 
from  heaven    pure  and  perfect  i  but,  in  proce^of 
time,  ignorance,  the  passions  and  evil  examples  ffve 
corrupted  it.     All  consists  in  restoring  it  to  its  primi- 
tive beauty;  and,  to  be  perfect,  we  must  re-ascend 
to  that  point  from  which  we  have  fallen.  Obey  heaven, 
and  follow  the  orders  of  him  who  governs  it.     Love 
your  neighbour  as  yourself.     Let  your  reason,  and 
not  jour  senses^  be  the  rule  of  your  conduct;  forrea- 
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s©n  will  teach  you  to  think  wisely,  to  speak  prudtnt* 
ly  and  to  behave  yourself  worthily  upon  all  occasions.'^ 
But  notwithstanding  the  opposition,  which  Confu- 
cius met  with,  in  the  propagation  of  his  doctrine,  he 
was  at  last  able,  by  his  unremitting  exertions,  to  pro- 
selyte great  numbers,  who  were  unviolably  attached 
to  his  person.  He  is  said  to  have  had,  at  least,  three 
thousand  disciples,  seventy-two  of  whom  were  distin- 
guished above  the  rest  by  their  superior  attainments, 
and  ten  above  them  all,  by  their  comprehensive  view 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  his  whole  philosophy  and 
doctrines. 

He  sent  six  hundred  of  his  disciples  into  diflferent 
parts  of  the  empire,  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  not  satisfied  with  benefiting  his  own  country 
only,  he  made  frequent  resolutions  to  pass  the  seas, 
and  propagate  his  doctrine  to  the  farthest  parts  of  the 
world.     On  the  whole,  he  seems  to  have  carried  the 
religion  of  nature  as  far  as  unassisted  reason  could 
possibly  reach.    Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  purity 
of  his  morality,  he  seems  rather  to  speak  like  a  teach- 
er of  a  revealed  law,  than  like  a  man,  who  had  no 
light,  but  the  law  of  nature  ;  and  what  convinces  us 
his  sincerity  is,  that  he  taught  as  forcibly  by  exam- 
le,  as  by  precept.     In  short,  his  gravity  and  sobriety, 
is  vigorous  abstinence,  his  contempt  of  riches,  and 
what  are  commonly  called  the  goods  ot  this  life,  his 
continual  attention  and  watchfulness  over  his  actions, 
and  above  all,  his  uncommon  modesty  and  humility 
.would   Almost  tempt  one  to  believe,   that    be  was 
not  a  mere  philosopher  by  reason  only,  but  a  man  in- 
sjwed  by  God,  for  the  reformation  of  the  world,  and 
to  .check  that  torrent  of  idolatry  and  superstition, 
which  was  going  to  overspread  that  particular  part 
of  it. 

He  died  in  his  73d  year,  lamented  by  the  whole 
empire,  who,  from  that  very  moment,  revered  him 
as  a  messenger  sent  from  heaven  to  instruct  mankind, 
and  established  such  a  veneration  for  his  memory,  as 
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firlll  probably  last  for  ever  \n, those  parts  of  the  world. 
Kings  have  built  palaces  for  him  in  all  the  provinces^ 
whiter  the  learned  go  at  certain  times  to  pay  htm 
homage.  Each  town  h^s  a  palace  consecrated  to  his 
memory,  and  near  the  city  Kis-fc^i,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Su,  where  he  was  wont  tp  assemble  his  dis- 
ciples, they  built  his  sepulchre,  and  have  since  enclos- 
ed it  with  wallsj  which  look  like  a  small  city  to  thi$ 
ytry  d^j. 

Confucius  did  oot  trust  altogether  to  the  memory 
of  his  disciples  for  the  preserv^^tion  of  his  philosophy, 
but  composed  several  books,  which  are  still  held  in 
high  estimation  by  the  learned  ip  China ;  land  though 
these  books  were  greatly  admired  for  the  doctrines 
they  contained^  and  the  fine  principles  of  .morality  they 
taught^  yet  such  was  his  unparalleled  poodesty,  that  he 
never  assumed  the  least  honour  on  their  account. 
He  ingenuously  confessed,  that  the  doctrine,  which 
he  taught  was  not  bis  own  ;  and  that  he  had  done  no 
more  &an  to  collect  it,  from  the  writings  of  those  wise 
legislators,  who  had  lived  1500  years  before  him. 
They,  who  would  wish  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge 
pf  the  writings  of  Confucius,  will  find  it  in  the  Latin 
translation  of  Father  Noel,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
missionaries  of  China,  which  was  printed  at  Prague, 
in  the  year  1711. 

We  must  not  conclude  our  account  <5f  this  celebrat- 
ed philosopher,  without  mentioning  one  most  remark- 
able particular  respecting  him,  viz.  that,  in  spite  of 
all  his  endeavours  to  establish  pure  morality  and  re- 
Jigion,  he  was  nevertheless  the  innocent  cause  of  their 
corruption.  ^  It  is  said,  that  when  he  was  .compli- 
mented upon  the  excellence  of  his  philosophy,  he 
modestly  replied,  "  that  he  fell  greatly  short  of  the 
most  perfect  degree  of  virtue  ;  but  that  in  the  West 
the. most  Holy  was  to  be  found.".  Most  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, who  relate  this,  are  firmly  persuaded,  that 
Ckmfucius  foresaw  the  coming  of  t^e  Messiah,  and 
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fneant  to  predict  it  in  this  short  sentence.  At  alf 
events,  it  has  always  made  a  very  strong  impression 
upon  the  learned  in  China  ;  and,  in  the  66th  year  af- 
ter the  birth  of  Christ,  the  emperor  Monti  sent  am- 
bassadors to  the  Wwst,  with  orders  to  sail  till  they  had 
found  this  Holy  one,  and  to  bring  back  at  least  his 
image  and  his  writings.  The  persons  sent  upon  this 
expedition,  not  daring  to  venture  farther,  went  ashore 
upon  a  little  island,  not  far  from  the  Red  Sea,  where 
they  found  the  statue  of  Fohi,  who  had  infected  the 
Indies  with  his  doctrines,  five  hundred  years  before 
the  birth  of  Confucius.  This  they  carried  back  to 
China,  together  with  the  metempsychosis,  and  the 
other  reveries  of  this  philosopher.  The  disciples  of 
Confucius,  at  first,  opposed  these  newly  imported 
doctrines  with  all  the  vigour  imaginable,  inveighing 
vehemently  against  Monti,  who  introduced  them, 
and  denouncing  the  judgment  of  heaven  on  such 
emperors  as  should  support  them.  But  all  their  en- 
deavours were  vain;  the  torrent  bore  hard  against 
them,  and  the  pure  religion  and  sound  morality  of 
Confucius  were  not  only  corrupted,  but,  in  a  man- 
ner, overwhelmed  by  the  prevailing  idolatries  and  su- 
perstitions, which  were  introduced  by  the  idol  Fohi. 
This  is  now  the  religion  of  the  learned  in  China,  who, 
while  they  pay  homage  to  the  memory  of  Confucius, 
are  far  from  following  his  precepts,  or  imitating  the 
innocence  and  sanctity  of  his  life.  They,  however, 
annually  celebrate  a  ^tival  to  his  honour ;  and  his 
posterity,  even  to  the  piesent  day,  are  mandarins  by 
fcirth,  and  have  a  privilege,  in  common  with  the  prin- 
ces of  the  blood,  not  to  pay  tribute. 

OOOK,  (Captain  James)  one  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated navigators,  whom  the  world  ever  produced, 
was  born  at  Marton,  a  village  about  four  miles  from 
Great  Ayton,  in  Yorkshire,  England,  C5ctober  27th;' 
1728.     His  father,  who  was  only  a  day  labourer,  had 
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nine  children  ;  from  which,  it  maybe  easily  conceiv-^ 
ed,  that  his  circumstances  iVere  extremely  indigent. 

To  the  charity  of  Mr.  Skottow,  his  father's  em- 
ployer, James  was  indebted  for  his  school  education^ 
which  extended  no  farther  than  reading,  writing  and 
a  few  of  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen,  be  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  shop-keeper, 
at  Snaith,  about  ten  miles  from  Whitby ;  but  after  a 
servitude  of  a  few  years,  having  contracted  a  v^ry 
strong  propyensity  to  the  sea,  his  master  was  willing 
to  indulge  him  in  following  the  bent  of  his  inclination,, 
and  gave  him  up  his  indentures.  In  July,  1746,  he 
bound  himself  as  an  apprentice  to  Messrs.  Walkers, 
of  Whitby,  who  had  several  vessels  in  the  coal  trade  ^ 
and,  after  serving  a  few  years  longer,  in  the  situation 
of  a  common  sailor,  he  was  at  last  raised  to  be  mate 
of  one  of  their  ships. 

Early  in  the  year  1755,  when  hostilities  broke  out 
between  FranCe  and  England,  Cook  entered  on  board 
the  Eagle  of  sixty  guns,  to  which  vessel.  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser  was  soon  after  appointed,  who  soon  distin- 
guished him  as  an  active  and  diligent  seaman.  His 
good  behaviour,  however,  whilst  in  the  coal  trade, 
tended  greatly  to  accelerate  his  promotion  in  the  roy- 
al navy,  as  the  Messrs.  Walkers,  his  former  "employ- 
ers, procured  from  influential  persons,  some  letters  of 
recommendation,  which  did  him  great  service.  On 
the  15th  of  May,  1759,  he  obtained  a  master's  war- 
rant for  the  Mercury,  which  was  soon  after  employed 
in  the  famous  siege  of  Quebec.  During  this  siege, 
a  difficult  and  dangerous  service  was  assigned  him  : 
viz.  to  take  soundings  in  the  channel  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  directly  in  front  of  the  French  fortified 
camp.  This  he  performed'  at  the  very  imminent  haz- 
ard of  his  life,  with  which,  indeed^  he  very  narrow- 
ly escaped. 

On  the  22d  September  following,  he  was  appoint- 
ed master  of  the  Northumberland,  then  stationed  at 
Halifax^  where  he  first  read  Euclid,  and  applied  to 
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astronomy  and  other  branches  of  science.  Early  lit 
1763,  when  admiral  (then  captain  Greaves)  wasap-' 
pointed  governor  of  Newfoundland,  Mr.  Cook  went 
^ith  him  to  survey  the  coasts  of  that  island.  At  the' 
end  of  the  season,  he  returned  to  England ;  but  in 
the  beginning  of  1764,  Sir  Hugh  Palhser  being  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Newfoundland  and  Labradore, 
Mr.  Cook  accompanied  him,  as  surveyor,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  capacity  till  1767. 

Whilst  Mr.  Cook  remained  on  that  station,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  publickly  a  specimen  bf 
his  progress  in  the  study  of  astronomy,  by  a  short  pa- 
per printed  in  the  57th  vol.  of  the  Philosophical  Trans^ 
actions,  entitled  "An  observation  of  an  eclipse  of 
the  Sun,  at  the  island  of  Newfoutidlahd,  August  5th, 
1766,  with  the  longitude  of  the  place  of  observation 
deduced  from  it."  Some  of  the  most  learned  raeniti 
England  compared  Mr.  Cook's  Observation  with  one 
made  at  Oxford,  and  found  it  accurately  done ;  from 
which  time,  he  obtained  thie  character  of  an  able 
astronomer. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  spirit  for  geographical  disco- 
veries, which  had  gradually  declined  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the    17th   century,  began  to  discover  itself 
anew  in  Great  Britain.     Two  voyages  of  this  kind 
had  been  performed  in  the  reign  of  Gteorge  II.  vfith 
a  view  to  discover  a  North  West  passage  through 
Hudson's  bay  to  the  East  Indies*    Two  others  under 
captains  Byron,  Wallis  and  Carteret,  had  been  under- 
taken soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  in  1763, 
by  order  of  his  present  majesty  ;  and  before   the  re- 
turn of  these  navigators,  who  were  ordered   to  sail 
round  the  world,  another  voyage  was  resolved  on  for 
astronomical  purposes.     It  having  been  calculated, 
that  a  transit  of  Venus  over  the  Sun's  disk  would  hap- 
pen in  1769,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  king 
by  the  Royal  Society ;  in  which  they   set  forth   the 
great  importance  of  making  proper  observations  oQ 
this  phenomenon,  the  fegard,  that  had  been^  paid  to 
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it,  by  the  different  courts  of  Europe,  and  intreated, 
amongst  other  things,  that  a  vessel  tnight  be  fitted 
out,  at  the  expence  of  government,  for  conveying  pro- 
per persons  to  some  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  in  order 
to  make  the  necessary  ob^ei-vations.     To  this  memo- 
rial, a  favourable  answer  was  returned,  and  the  En- 
deavour, a  ship  built  for  the  coal  trade,  wai  put   in 
comrnission,  and  the  cdnimand  of  her  given  to  Mr. 
Cook,  who  was,  upon  this  occasion,  promoted  to  the 
tank  of  a  lieutenant  in  hi^  majesty's  service.     But  be- 
fore the  vessel  was  ready  to  sail,  captain  Wallis  return- 
ed froin  his  voyage,  and  pointed  out  Otdhfcite  as  a 
i)lace  rtipre  ptoper  fot  the'putpose  of  the  expedition, 
han  that  meQtie)ned  by  the  Royal  Society.    This  al- 
teration being  approved  of,  directibns  for  the  purpose, 
>^ere,  accordingly,  given  to  Mr.  Cook,  with  whom 
Mr.  Charles  Green;  who  had  been  assistant  to  Dr. 
Bradley,  in  the  Royal  Observatory,  at  Greenwich, 
was  joihed,  in  the  astronomical  part.     In  this  voyage, 
he  was  likewise  accompanied  by  Sir  Joseph  BanKs, 
Dr.  Solander,  Sec.     On  the  30th  July,  1768,  he  set 
sari  on  his  expedition;  and  on  the  13th  April,  i769, 
arrived  at  Otaheite  ;  where,  on  the  third  ot  June,  the 
transit  of  Venus  was  observed  in  different  parts  of  the 
island. 

To  giN^e  the  reader  some  idea  of  that  exact  regard 
to  the  rules  of  justice  and  humanity,  for  which  cap* 
tain  Cook  was  so  justly  celebrated,  in  his  behaviour 
towards  the  savagrf  nations  he  occasionally  met  witl^ 
We  shall  only  take  notice  of  the  folio  wing  rules,  whicfii 
he  drew  up  for  his  ship's  company,  on  his  first  arrival 
at  Otaheite,  and  which  he  took  care  to  have  punctu* 
ally  obeyed.  1^.  That  they  should  endeavour  by 
every  fair  means,  to 'cultivate  a  friendship  with  the 
natives,  and  to  treat  them  with  all  imaginable  huma- 
nity. 2d.  That  proper  persons  should  be  appointed 
to  treat  with  the  natives  for  provisions,  &c.and  that  no 
other  person  belonging  to  the  ship,  should  do  so  with- 
out- leave.  Although  the  repeated  thefts  of  the  ni^- 
VoL  IL  No.  10,  O 
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tives,  required  all  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  cap* 
tain  Cook,  to  conduct  himself  in  a  proper  manner, 
yet  they  appeared,  in  general,  to  be  friendly  in  their 
dispositions,  and  very  ready  to  supply  the  ship  with 
necessaries,  in  exchange  for  such  things  as  they  want- 
ed, particularly  for  large  nails,  spikes,  axes,  looking-: 
glasses  and  beads.  At, last,  after  a  stay  of  three 
months,  when  preparing  to  take  his  leave,  the  most 
disagreeable  adventure  took  place,  which  he  had  hi- 
therto met  with.'  This  was  the  desertion  of  two  of 
his  people,  who  having  married  young  women  of  the 
country,  determined  to  take  up  their  residence  in  it. 
Mr.  Cook  was  now  obliged  to  seize  some  of  their 
chiefs,  and  to  inform  them,  that  they  could  not  obtaia 
their  liberty,  until  the  deserters  were  recovered.  Thi$ 
at  last  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  on  the  13th 
of  July,  1769,  Mr.  Cook  set  sail,  along  with  Tupia, 
who  had  formerly  been  the  prime  minister  to  Oberea 
a  princess  of  that  island,  and  a  boy  of  13  years  of 
age,  both  of  whom  were  desirous  of  accompanymg 
him  to  England. 

When  Mr  Cook  proceeded  to  visit  others  of  the 
South  Sea  islands,  Tupia  occasionally  served  as  an 
interpreter.  On  his  arrival  in  New  Zealand,  he  found 
the  natives  extremely  hostile.  At  their  very  first 
meeting,  one  of  them  having  threatened  to  dart  his 
lance  into  the  boat,  was  shot  dead  :  Another,  having 
carried  off  a  hanger,  belonging  to  one  of  the  officers, 
was  fired  at  with  smajl  shot,  and  upon  his  still  refus- 
ing to  restore  it,  was  fired  at  with  ball  and  killed. 
This,  however,  produced  little  effect  upon  the  rest, 
who  offered  to  make  an  attack  upon  them,  till  several 
muskets  were  fired  with  small  shot,  which  wounded 
three  or  four  more.  Next  day,  the  commander  hav- 
ing determined  to  force  some  of  the  natives  on  board, 
in  order  to  conciliate  their  affections,  by  kind  treat- 
ment, directed  his  men  to  follow  two  canoes,  which 
be  perceived  under  way  before  him.  One  made  her 
escape,  but  the  other,  not  observing  the  boats  in  put- 
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suit,  was  overtaken.  Tupia,  whose  language  the 
New  Zealanders  understood,  called  on  them  to  re- 
turn, with  assurances  that  no  hurt  should  be  done 
them ;  but  they  continued  their  flight  without  mind- 
ing him.  A  musket  was  then  fired  over  their  heads, 
with  a  view  to  intimidate  them  ;  but  upon  this,  they 
'  beg^n  so  vigorous  an  attack  upon  the  people  in  the 
boats,  that  orders  were  given  to  fire  with  ball,  by 
which,  four  out  of  seven,  who  were  in  the  canoe, 
were  killed,  and  theother  three  jumped  into  the  water, 
and  were  taken  on  board. 

This  part  of  Mr.  Cook's  conduct  seems  inconsist- 
ent with  that  humanity,  for  which  he  was  in  general 
so  eipinently  distinguished.  He  was  aware  of  the 
censure,  and  makes  the  following  apology:  "These 
people  certainly  did  not  deserve  death  for  not  choos- 
ing to  confide  in  my  promises,  or  not  consenting  to 
come  on  board  my  boat,  even  if  they  had  apprehend- 
ed no  danger ;  but  the  nature  of  my  service  required 
me  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  their  country,  which  I 
could  no  otherwise  obtain  but  by  forcing  into  it  in  a 
hostile  manner,  or  gaining  admission  through  the  con- 
fidence and  good  will  of  the  people.  I  had  already 
tried  the  power  of  presents  without  eflfect;  and  1  was 
now  prompted  by  my  desire  to  avoid  farther  hostilities, 
to  attempt  to  get  some  of  them  on  board,  the  only 
method  we  had  left  of  convincing  them,  that  we  in- 
tended them  no  harm,  and  had  it  in  our  power  to 
contiribute  to  their  gratification  and  convenience. 
Thus  far  my  intentions  certainly  were  not  criminal; 
and,  though  in  the  contest  which  1  had  not  the  least 
reason  to  expect,  our  victory  might  have  been  com- 
plete, without  so  much  expence  of  life,  yet,  in  such 
situations,  when  the  command  to  fire  has  been  once 
given,  no  man  can  pretend  to  refrtBi  its  exce^,  or 
prescribe  its  eflfect." 

Notwithstanding  the  disaster  just  mentioned,  to 
which  the  three  New  Zealanders,  who  were  lc«ken  on 
board,  had  been  witnesses,  they  were  soon  conciliated  j 
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tut  np  kindness,  which  could  be  shewn  thero,  was, 
in  any  degree,  effectual  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tjon  with  the  rest.  On  the  contrary,  thev,  from  that 
time,  seem  to  have  manifested  a  more  hostile  beha- 
viour than  formerly ;  in  consequence  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dn  Hawkesworth's  account  of  this  vpyage, 
9  considerable  number  of  them  perished.  On  ihese 
melancholy  occasions,  however,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
to  the  honour  of  captain  Cook,  thathis  humanity  was 
eminently  conspicuous,  beyond  that  of  the  commpa 
people,  who  uniformly  shewed  as  much  inclination  to 
destroy  the  Indians,  as  a  sportsman  does  ta  kiJi  the 
^ame  ho  pursues. 

.  Mr.  Cook  having  spent  six  months  in  circtimnayi- 
eating  and  fully  exploring  the  islands  of  New-Zealand, 
dnring  which  time  he  was  often  in  the  most  imminent 
danger  ot  being  shipwrecked,  proceeded  from  thence 
towards  New-Holland,  on  the  Slst  March,  1770,  and 
came  in  sight  of  Botany-Bay  on  the  28,tb  April,  fol- 
lowing. 

The  dangers  they  sustained  in  navigating  round  the 
coast  of  New-Holland  were  innumerable,  insomuch, 
that  for  nearly  three  months^  they  were  obliged  to 
have  a  man  constantly  in  the  chains,  heayingtbe 
lead.  They  were  always  entangled  among  rocks  and 
shoals,  which  could  not  have  failed  to  destroy  a  less 
experienced  navigator;  and  even  Mr.  Coolf,  with 
all  his  sagacity,  could  not  sometimes  have  extricated 
himself,  had  it  not  been  for  the  favourable  interposi- 
tion of  Divine  Providence,  at  some  particular  emer- 
gencies, which  human  penetration  could  neither  have 
foreseen  nor  prevented.  Of  this  we  shall  only  give 
the  following  instance  : — Having,  .  at  last,  as  they 
thought,  got  safely  over  the  vast  reefs  of  sunk  rocks, 
with  ^hich  the  coast  of  New-Holland  is  surrounded, 
they  'flattered  themselves  that,  all  danger  was  past. 
The  remembrance,  however,  of  former  dangers,  in- 
duced them  frequently  to  take  the  precaution  of  sound- 
ing, notwithstanding  which,  in  the  latitude  of  14  1-2 
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deg.  S.  they-  found  themselves,  one  morningi  only 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  most  hideous  breakers, 
though  the  sea  all  around  was  unfathomable.  Their 
situation  was  rendered  the  more  dreadful  by  its  being 
a  dead  calm,  whilst,  at  the  sam^  time,  they  were 
carried  toward  the  rock  with  such  rapidity,  that,  by 
the  time  they  had  got  the  ship's  head  turned,  by  means 
of  the  boats,  she  was  scarcely  an  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant from  it.  Their  only  resource,  then,  was  to  tow 
the  ship,  if  possible,  out  of  a  situation  so  inexpressi- 
bly dreadful ;  but  all  their  efforts  would  have  been  un- 
successful, had  not  a  breeze  sprung  up,  which,  tho* 
too  light  to  have  been  observed  at  any  other  time,  was 
found  to  second  their  efforts  so  effectually,  that  the 
^hip  began  to  move  perceptibly  from  the  reef  in  an 
oblique  direction.  During  the  time  which  this  breeze 
lasted,  which  was  not  more  than  ten  minutes,  they 
had  made  a  considerable  way  ;  but  a  dead  calm  suc- 
ceeding, they  began  to  lose  ground,  and,  in  a  little 
time,  were  driven  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
rocks :  a  small  opening  was  now  perceived  in  the 
reef,  to  which  the  ship  was  directed  by  every  possible 
means,  and  21  light  breeze  happening  to  spring  up  at 
that  very  instant,  they  were  hurried  through  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  current,  which,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  opening,  would  undoubtedly  have  dashed  them 
to  pieces  againsi  the  rocks. 

From  the  time  they  quitted  the  coast  of  New- Hol- 
land, till  their  arrival  at  Uatavia,  on  the  10th  Octo- 
ber, 1770,  our  navigators  met  with  nothing  very  re- 
markable. They  were  obliged  to  stay  for  some  time 
^t  this  place  to  repair  their  vessel,  which  was  almost 
reduced  to  a  mere  wreck  ;  Airing  which  time,  they 
were,  likev^rise,  excessively  annoyed  by  sickness, 
which  obliged  them  to  remain  much  longer  than  they 
would  otherwise  liave  done :  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  every  one  of  the  crew  was  ill,  excepting  the  sail- 
maker,  an  old  man  between  seventy  and  eighty  years 
;  of  age,  who  regularly,  got  drunk  every  night.     Poor 
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Tupia,  with  his  boy,  fell  sacrifices  to  the  unhealthy 
ness  of  the  climate,  as  well  as  the  surgeon,  three 
seamen  and  Mr.  Green'i  servant.  Nor  did  the  evil 
stop  here,  for  in  their  passage  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  they  lost  no  less  than  twenty  seamen,  and  pas-' 
sengers,  amongst -whom  was  the  jolly  old  sail-maker, 
who  could  now  hold  out  no  longer.  These  unfortu* 
nate  events  probably  made  a  considerable  impression 
on  Mr  Cook's  mind  ;  and,  perhaps,  induced  him  to 
direct  his  attention  to  those  methods  of  preserving  the 
health  of  seamen,  which  he  afterwards  put  in  execu- 
tion with  so  much  success.  After  touching  at  St. 
Helena,  they  continued  their  voyage  for  ^gland, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  12th  June,  1771,  after  hav- 
ing been  absent  almost  three  years,  during  which 
time,  he  experienced  every  danger  to  which  a  voyage 
of  such  a  length  is  incident,  and  in  which  he  made 
discoveries  equal  to  those  of  all  the  navigators  of 
Europe,  from  the  time  of  Columbus  to  the  present 
day.  On  this  occasion,  his  majesty  testified  his  ap- 
probation of  Mr.  Cook's  conduct,  by  immediately  ap-* 
pointing  him  a  captain  in  the  navy. 

Captain  Cook  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  m- 
active.  The  existence  of  a  Southern  continent  in  the 
unexplored  part  of  the  ocean  had  long  been  a  pre- 
vailing idea,  and  Mr.  Dalrymple  had  renewed  the 
attention  of  the  public  towards  the  question,  by  his* 
historical  collection  of  voyages  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
published  in  two  quarto  volumes,  one  in  1770,  the 
other  in  1771.  To  determine  the  matter  finally.  Cap- 
tain Cook  was  again  set  out ;  but  the  object  of  this 
voyage  was  not  merely  to  settle  the  question  just  men- 
tioned, but  to  extend  thi  geography  of  the  globe  to 
its  utmost  limits :  and,  that  nothing  might  be  omitted, 
which  could  facilitate  the  enterprize,  two  ships 
were  provided,  furnished  with  every  necessary,  which 
could  be  supposed  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
undertaking.  The  first  of  these  ships  was  the  Re- 
solution, of '462.  tons  and  118  men,  commanded  hj 
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€aptain  Cook  j  and  the  latter  the  Adventure,  of  336- 
tons  and  81  men,  comanded  by  Mr.  Tobias  Fur- 
neaux. 

Both  these  sailed  from  England,  on  the  13  th  of 
July,  1772,  and  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
(HI  the  30th  October,  following.  They  departed 
from  thence,  on  the  22d  of  November,  and  from, 
that  time,  until  the  17th  January  1773,  continued 
endeavouring  to  discover  the  supposed  continent  > 
when  they  were  obliged  to  relinquish  the  design,  ob- 
serving the  whole  sea,  towards  the  South,  covered 
with  vast  bodies  of  ice,  through  which  there  seemed 
no  possibility  of  finding  a  passage.  Mr.  Cook,  how- 
ever, proceeded  so  far  as  to  convince  him,  that,  if 
such  a  continent  existed,  as  that  which  he  was  in 
quest  of,  it  must  be  yirithin  the  polar  circle,  where 
the  sea  is  so  incumbered  with  ice,  that  the  coast  must 
be  inaccessible ;  and  that  such  lands  as  lie  to  the 
Southward  of  his  discoveries  can  never  be  explored. 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  South  seas,  and  after  sur- 
veying many  countries,  hitherto  little  or  not  known, 
returned  to  the-  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  21st  March, 
1775,  and  from  thence  to  England,  on  the  30th  July 
following;  having,' during  three  years  and  eighteen 
days,  in  which  time  he  performed  the  voyage,  lost 
but  one  man  by  sickness,  in  his  own  ship,  although 
he  had  navigated  throughout  all  the  climates  from  fif-. 
ty-two  degrees  North,  to  seventy  one  degrees  of  South 
latitude,  with  a  company  of  one  hundred  and  eigh-^ 
teen  men. 

The  relation  of  this  voyage  was  given  to  the  pub- 
lic by  captain  Cook  himself,  and  by  Mr.  George  Fors- 
ter,  son  of  Dr.  Forster,  both  of  whom  government 
had  appointed  to  accompany  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  observations  on  such  natural  productions  as 
might  be  found  in  the  course  of  the  navigation.  Thq 
account  drawn  up  by  the  captain  himself,  sufficiently 
shews,  that  though  his  early  opportunities  for  literary 
improvement  had  been  but  small,  he  had,  by  his  own 
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industry,  attained  to  such  a  proficiency  in  general, 
literature,  as  to  be  able  to  express  bimself  with  clear- 
ness and  propriety,  and  thus  became  respectable  as* 
the  narrator,  as  well  as  the  performer  of  great  ac- 
tions. '  • 
The  want  of  success,  which  attended  captaitf 
Cook's  attempt  to  discover  a  Southern  continent,  did 
not  prevent  another  plan  from  being  resolved  on; 
Geographical  knowledge  had  of  late  been  greatly  ex- 
-  tended,  but  still  there  were  some  points  in  that  science, 
which  had  very  much  engaged  the  public  attention/ 
and  were  indeed  of  such  importance,  as  to  become  at 
national  concern.  These  were  to  discover  the  con- 
nection between  America  and  Asia,  and  to  detet- 
mine,  whether  there  were  not  a  possibility  of  short-f 
ening  the  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  sailing  roun<f 
the  Northern  parts  of  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Many  attempts  had,  indeed,  been  already 
made,  by  various  navigators  of  different  nations,  but 
all  of  them  having  failed,  left  the  point  still  trndeter- 
mined.  The  danger^,  which  captain  Cook  had  twicd 
braved  and  escaped  from,  would  have  exempted  hiitt 
from  being  solicited  a  third  time,  to  venture  his  pk'r- 
son  in  unknown  countries,  amongst  desert  islands,  in- 
hospitable climates,  and  in  the  midst  of  savages; 
but,  on  his*  opinion  being  asked,  concerning  the  per- 
son who  vvould  be  most  proper  to  execute  this  desigti, 
his  intrepid  spirit  and  inquisitive  mind,  induced  hini 
once  more  to  offer  his  services,  and  they  were  accept- 
ed, without  hesitation.  He,  accordingly  prepared  fof 
4he  voyage  vvith  the  utmost  alacrity,  and  set  sail  on 
(he  12th  July,  1776. 

A  few  months  after  his  departure  from  England,  Xhor 
Royal  Society  voted  hirti  the  gold  medal,  for  the  best 
experimental  paper  that  had  appeared  throughout  th^ 
year.  It  was  the  custom  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  at  th^ 
annual  delivery  of  this  niedal,  to  make  an  elaborate' 
discourse,  containing  the  history  of  that  part  of^cience, 
for  which  th^  medal  was  given  j  and  as  the  subject' df 


Qiptain  Cook's  paper^  the  meahft  of  pfeaerving  the 
health  of  seamen,  was  analagoua  to  the  profession  of 
ISrr  John  as  ^  physician,  he  bad  the  greater  opportu- 
nity of  displaying  his  eloquence  on  the  occasion.  In 
this  speech  he  remarked,  that  the  society  had  nevjcr 
more  meritoriously  bestowed  the  medal,  tfian  on  the 
person  who  now  received  it,  '^  who  had  not  only  made 
the  most  extensive,  but  the  most  instructive  voyages; 
who  had  not  only  discovered,  but  surveyed  vast  tracts 
of  new. coasts  ;  who  had  dispelled  the  illusion  of  a 
Terra  Aiistralis  Incognita^  and  fixed  the  bounds  of 
the  habitable  earth,  as  well  as  those  of  the  navigable, 
ocean,  in  the  Southern  hemisphere  ;  but  however  am- 

i)le  a  field  for  praise  those  circumstances  would  af- 
brd,  it  was  a  nobler  motive  that  had  prompted  the. 
society  to  notice  captain  Cook,  in  the  honourable 
manner  which  had  occasioned  his  address."  After 
descanting  on  the  means  used  on  the  voyage,  to  pre-, 
serve  the  lives  of  the  sailors,  he  thus  conclucied  his. 
discourse  :  ^'  If  Rome  decreed  the  civic  crown  to  him, 
who  saved  the  life  of  a  single  citizen,  what  wreaths 
are  due  to  that  man,  who,  having  himself  saved 
many,  perpetuates,  in  your  transactions,  the  means 
by  which  Britain  may  now,  on  the  most  distant 
voyages,  save  numbers  of  her  intrepid  sons,  her  mar* 
iners,  who,  braving  every  danger,  have  so  liberally 
contributed  to  the  fame,  to  the  opulence  and  to  the 
maritime  empire  of  their  country."  It  will,  however, 
give  pi^  to  dvery  sensible  mind  to  reflect,  that 
this  honourable  testimony  to  the  memory  of  our  gal- 
lant commander  never  came  to  his  knowledge. 

Cook's  last  voyage  served  to  prove  that^  there  was  no 
practicable  passage,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific oceans,  towards  the  North ;  but  on  his  return  it 
^  unfortunately  happened  that  he  was  killed  in  an  affray, 
with  the  natives^  of  Owyhee,  one  of  the  Sandwich 
islands,  Feb.  14th,  i779.. 

So   highly   important  to  the   world,  was  captain 
^ok's  enterp^ize  deemed,  that,  about  the  time  of 
Vol.  IL  i^o.  10.  P 
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Ws  death,  a  letter  was  issued  by  M.  de  Sartin^,  sc^ 
cretary  to  the  marine  department  of  France,  and 
sent  to  all  the  commanders  of  French  ships,  directing 
that  notwithstanding  the  existing  state  of  hostilities 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  captain  Cook 
should  be  treated  with  the  same  respect  as  if  he  be- 
longed to  a  neutral  and  allied  power.  This  humane 
and  generous  proceeding,  with  respect  to  France, 
originated  with  M.  Turgot;  but  the  thought  is  said 
to  have  been  first  started  by  Doctor  Franklin.  This* 
much  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  doctor,  while  am- 
bassador at'  that  court  from  the  United  States,  wrote  ^ 
a  circular  letter  to  the  American  naval  commanders^ 
to  the  same  purport  of  that  which  we  have  already 
mentioned. 

Captain  Cook  was  a  man  of  plain  address  and  ap-: 
pearance,  but  w^ll  looked,    and   upwards   of    six 
feet  high.     In  his   countenance  he  appeared  rather 
austere,  but  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  exceed 
him  in  humanity,  as  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  olf 
his  conduct.  The  perseverance  with  which  he  pursued 
every  object,  which  happened  to  be  poiated  out  to  him. 
as  duty,  was  unequalled.     Nothing  could  ever  divert 
him  from  what  he  had  once  undertaken,  and  he  per- 
severed in  the  midst  of  dangers  and  difficulties,  which 
would  have  disheartened  persons  of  very  considerable 
strength  and  firmness  of  mind.     He  was  master  ol 
himself  on  every  trying  occasion,  and  the.  greater  the 
iCmergency,  the  greater  always  appeared  his  calmness 
and  recollection.     That  he   possessed  genius  in  anr 
eminent  degree,  cannot  be  questioned;  for  his  inven- 
tion was  ready,  and  capable  not  only  of  suggesting 
the  most  noble  objects  of  pursuit,,  but  the  most  pro- 
per methods  of  attaining  them.     His  knowledge  of 
his  own  profession  could  not  be   surpassed,  and  to 
this  he  added  a  very  considerable  proficiency  in  the 
other  sciences,  particular^  in  astronomy.     He   waJ 
an  excellent  husband  and  father,  sincere  and  steady 
ia  his  friendships,  and  possessed  Qjf  ^  general  sobriety 
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and  virtue  of  character.  He  was  likewise  distinguish- 

<ed  by  that  simplicity  of  manners,  which  is  almost  in* 

variably  the  attendant  of  great  men.     With  all  these 

.amiable  qualities,  the  captain  was  occasionally  sub* 

ject  to  an  hastiness  of  temper,  which  has,  perhaps, 

been  exaggerated  by  some,  who  were  not  his  friends : 

but  even  these,  when  taking  a  general  view  of  his 

character,  are  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that .  he  was 

'  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article,  by  observing,  that 

the  death  of  Captain  Cook  was  universally  regretted, 

not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  the  United  States  of 

America,  and  throughout  every  part  of  Europe ;'  and 

that  his  Majesty,  in  consideration  of  his  important 

services,  settled  a  pension  of  888  dollars  per  annum* 

on  his  widow  during  her  life,  and  1 10  dollars  a  year 

on  each  of  his  three  sons«  . 

COPERNICUS,  (NicoLAus)  an  eminent  astro- 
nomer, was  born  at  Thorn,  in  Prussia,  January  lOtb, 
1472.  After  being  instructed  in  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin  languages  at  home,  he  was  sent  to  Cracovia, 
where  he  studied  philosophy  and  physic.  His  genius, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  naturally  turned  to  mathema- 
tics, which  he  pursued  through  all  its  various  branch- 
es. .He  set  out  for  Italy,  when  he  was  about  23 
years  of  age,  but  staid  some  time  at  Bononia,  for  the 
sake  of  being  with  Dominicus  Maria,  the  celebrated 
philosopher  of  that  place,  whom  he  attended,  as  an 
assistant,  in. making  his  observations.  From  thence 
he  passed  to  Rome,  where  he  had  no  sooner  arrived, 
than  he  was  appoirfted  professor  of  mathematics, 
which  he  taught,  with  much  celebrity,  for  a  long 
time,  in  that  city.  He  also  made  some  astronomical 
observations  there,  about  the  year  1^00. 

Returning  to  his  own  country,  some  years  after,  l^e 
began  to  apply  his  vast  knowledge  in  mathematics 
to  correct  the  system  of  astronomy, ,  which  then  pre- 
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mailed ;  for  he  could  not  ;(ersuade  himself^  that  the 
^Tast  machine  of  the  universe^  formed  by  an  all»wise 
land  all-powerful  Being,  was  so  embarrassed,  and 
irregular,  as  tha^  system  supposed.  He,  therefore,^ 
set  himself  to  examine  the  different  hypotheses,  which 
philosophers  bad  invented  for  the  solution  of  the  ce- 
lestial phenomena,  and  to  try  if  a  more  symmetrical 
order,  and  constitution  of  the  world  could  be  disco- 
vered, and  a  more  just  and  exquisite  harmony  ih  its 
motions  established,,  than  that  which  the  astronomers 
of  these  times  so  easily  admitted.  But  of  all  their  hy- 
potheses, none  pleased  him  so  well  as  that  of  Fy  tl^ 
goras,  which  made  the  sun  the  centre'of  the  system, 
and  the  earth  to  move,^  not  only  round  the  sun,  but 
round  its  own  axis  also.  He  thought  he  discerned 
much  beautiful  order  and  proportion  in  this,  and  that 
all  that  embarrassment  and  perplexity  from  cycles 
and  eccentrics,  which  attended  the  Ptolemaic  hypo- 
thesis, would  here  be  entirely  removed. 

This  system  then,  he  began  to  consider  afid  ta 
Write  upon,  when  he  was  about  thbty-five  years  of 
age.  He  eniployed  himself  ki  contemplating  the 
phenomena  carefully ;  in  making  mathematical  caK 
culations,  in  examining  the  observations  of  the  an- 
cients, and  in  makiilg  ttew  ones  of  his  own  ;  and 
after  more  than  twenty  years  chiefly  spent  in  this 
manner,  he  brought  his  scheme  to  perfection,  and 
established  that  system  of  the  world,  which  has  since 
gone  by  his  name,  and  is  now  universally  received. 
This  he  performed,  in  a  Work  entitled,  *^De  revolu- 
tionibus  orbium  celestium."  Of  the  revolutions  of 
the  Celestial  orbs.  This  work,  however,  had  no 
sooner  made  its  appearance,  than  his  system  was  conr» 
sidered  as  a  most  dangerous  heresy,  in  consequence 
of  which,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  by  order  of  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  nor  was  he  enlarged'  till  he  recanted  his 
opinion  :  that  is,  till  he  renounced  the  evidence  of 
his  senses.  He  died  24th  May,  1543,  in  the  70th 
year  of  his  age. 


sicfioKJi&T.  an 

'    Tki^  extraordinary  man  was  not  only  tiie  greatest 
of  astronomers^  but  a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  to  all  which  he  added  the  greats 
,  est  piety  and  innocence  of  manners. 

COOPER,  (Anthont  Ashley)  earl  of  Shaftesbu- 
ry, the;  celebrated  author  of  the  "  Characteristics,*' 
was  bom  in  London^  in  1671,  in  the  house  of  his 
.grandfather  Anthony,  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  who 
was>  at  that  time,  lord  chancellor  of  England.  That 
nobleman  was  so  exceedingly  tond  of  him,  from  his 
.birth,  that  he  undertook  the  care  of  his  educa.tion 
himself;  and,  in  teaching  him  the  learned  languages 
pursued  almost  the  same  method  as  Montaigne's  fa- 
rther did  in  teaching  his  son  Latin  ^  that  is,  he  placed 
a  person  about  him,  who  was  so  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  as  to  speak  either  of 
them  with  the  greatest  fluency.  By  this  means  the 
young  gentleman  made  so  great  a  progress,  that  he 
.could  re^d  both  these  languages  with  ease,  when  but 
>1  years  of  age. 

He  began  bis  travels  m  1646,  and  spent  a  consi- 
derable time  in  Italy,  where  he  acquired  a  great 
Jcnow;ledge  in  the, polite  arts,  which  appears  so  emi- 
nently conspicuous  through  all  his  writings.  He  re- 
turned to  England, in  1689,  and  withinafewyeqrs,  was 
elected  a  member  of  parliament,  where  he  soon  had 
an  opportunity  of  shewing  that  spirit  of  liberty,  which 
he  maintained  to  the,  end  of  his  life,  and  by  which 
:be  uniformly  directed  his  conduct  on  all  occasions. 
It  was  the  bringing  in  and  promoting  "  The  act 
for  granting  counseWto  prisoners  in  cases  of  high  trea- 
.Sipn."  ,  This  he  justly  considered  as  highly  important, 
and  had  prepared  a  speech  in  its  behalf  5  but  when  he 
stood  up  in  the  house  of  commons,  he  was  so  intimi- 
dated, that  he  was  unable  to  proceed.  The  house, 
after  giving  him  a  little  ftme  to  recover  his  confusion, 
called  for  him  to  go  on,  when  he  proceeded  to  this 
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effect :  "  If  I,  Sir,"  (addressing  himself  to  the  speak^ 
ler)  who  rise  only  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  bill  now- 
depending,  am  so  confounded,  that  I  am  unable  to 
express  the  least  of  what  I  proposed  to. say,  what 
must  the  condition  of  that  man*  be,  who,  without 
any  assistance,  is  pleading  for  his  life,  and  under  ap- 
prehensions of  being  deprived  of  it."  During  this 
and  the  other  session's,  in  which  he  continued  in  the 
house  of  commons,  he  persevered  in  the  same  way, 
always  heartily  concurring  m  every  motion  for  the 
further  security  of  liberty;  but  finding,  that,  by  a 
constant  attendance  on  the  business  of  the  house,  his 
constitution,  which  was  naturally  very  weakly,  be- 
came greatly  impaired,  he  was  obliged  to  decline 
coming  again  into  parliament,  after  the  year  1698. 

He  then  returned  to  Holland,  where,  that  he 
might  be  less  interrupted  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies,  he  is  said  to  have  concealed  his  name  :  but 
^fter  about  twelve  months  residence  in  that  country, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  an  imperfect 
edition  of  his  "  Enquiry  into  Virtue"  had>een  pub-. 
"  lished,  in  London.  It  had  been  surreptitiously  taken 
from  a  rough  draught,  which  he  had  sketched,  when 
he  was  no  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  This 
treatise  he  afterwards  completed,  and  published  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  "Characteristics."  •  ^ 

Soon  after  he  returned  to  England,^  when  upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  became  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
About  the  year  1705,  some  pretended  rrench  prophets 
having  by  their  enthusiastic  extraVagance,  made  a 
great  disturbance  throughout  England,  there  were 
different  opinions  with  respect  to  the  methods  of  sup- 
pressing them,  and  some  advised  a  prosecution ;  but 
as  lord  Shaftesbury  wisely  apprehended,  that  perse- 
cution would  tend  much  more  to  inflame  than  to  cure 
the  disease,  it  gave  rise  to  his  **  Letter  concerning 
.enthusiasm,"  which  he  published  in  1708.  His"  Mo- 
ralist, a  Philosophical  Rhapsody,"  being  a  recital  of 
certain  coiiversations,  on  natural  and  moral  subjects 
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appeared  In  January  1709;  and,  in  the  May  following^ 
his"Sensus  communis,  or  an  Essay  upon  the  freedom 
of  wit  and  humouri"  In  1710,  his  "  Soliloquy,  or  ad- 
vice to  an  author,"  was  published;  but  whilst  he  was- 
thus  emplojied  in  literary  composition,  his  health  de- 
clined, so  fast,  that  it  was  recommended  t6  him  to 
seek  assistance  from  a  warmer  climate.  He  set  out^. 
tberefbfe,^  for  Naples,  in  July,  171 1  j  but  his  removal 
thither  was  of  no  service  to  him ;  he  died  on  the  15tli 
Febl-uary,  1713. 

The  only  pieces  which  he  finished,  after  he  came. 
to  Naples,  were,  "  The  judgment  of  HercuWs,"  and 
the  "  Letter  concerning  Design."  In  the  three  vo- 
lumes of  his  "  Characteristics  of  men,  manners,  opin- 
ions and  times/'  he  completed  the  whole  of  his  works, 
which  he  intended  (or  the  public  eye;  yet,  in  1716, 
some  of  his  letters  were  printed  under  the  title  of 
'^  Several  Leters,  written,  by  a  noble  lord,  to  a  young 
man  of  the  University;"  and  in  1721,  Toland  pub- 
lished "  Letters  from  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  to 
Robert  Molesworth,  Esq/' 

Though  lord  Siiafteshury,  in  general,  treated  the 
clerical  order  with  great  severity,  yet  he  is  said  ta 
have  had  an  esteem  for  such  of  the  English  divines, 
as  explained  Christianity  in  a  manner  conformably  to 
his  own  principles;- one  remarkable  instance  of  which 
was  displayed  in  his  writing  a  preface  to  a  volume  of 
D-r.  Whichcots'  Sermons,  published  in  1698.  In  his 
letters  to  a  young  man  of  the  University,  he  speaks 
of  Bishop  Burnet  and  Dr.  Hoadley,  in  terms  of  great 
applause;  and  has  done  justice  to  the  merits  of  Tillot-. 
son,  Barrow,  Chilling^orth  and  Hammond,  as  the. 
i  chief  pillars  of  the  church,  agahist  fanaticism.  But 
whatever  regard,  his  lordship  might  have  had  for 
some  of  the  Divines,  it  was  to  the  writings  of  anti- 
quity, that  his  admiration  was  chiefly  directed.  These 
were  the  constant  object*  of  his  study,  and  from. 
them  he  formed  his  system  of  philosophy. 

■Of  lord  Shaftesbury's  character  as  a  writer,  diffei- 
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cnt  representations  have  been  given.  Lord  Monbod- 
do,  one  of  his  ^eatest  admirers,  in  speaking  of  his 
*•  Rhapsodist"  in  particular,  does  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  not  only  the  best  dialogue  in  the  English 
language,  but  the  sublimest  philosophy;  and  says, 
that,  it  we  will  join  with  it  his  "  Inquiry,"  it  is  the 
completest  system,  which  we  have,  cither  of  morali- 
ty or  theology.  He  likewise  considers  it  as  a  master- 
piece, in  pomt  of  style  and  composition. 

Even  several  of  the  authors,  who  have  distinguish-* 
ed  themselves  by  their  direct  opposition  to  many  of  his 
sentiments,  have  nevertheless  mixed  no  small  degree 
of  applause  with  their  censures.  In  particular,  Mr. 
Balguy  in  his  "  Letter  to  a  Deist,"  says  "  The  purity 
and  politeness  of  his  style,  and  the  delicacy  of  his 
sentiments  are  and  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  rea^ 
ders  of  taste  and  sincerity.  But  nevejtheless  as  his 
beauties  are  not  easy  to  be  overlooked,  so  neither  are 
his  blemishes.  His  works  appear  to  be  stained  with 
so  many  gross  errors,  and  his  fine  thoughts  are  so  of- 
ten mingled  with  absurdities,  that  however,  we  may- 
be charmed  with  the  one,  we  are  forced  to  condemn 
the  other." 

But  whatever  praise  may  be  bestowed  on  the  ge- 
nius and  philosophy  of  lord  Shaftesbury,  the  grand 
point,  in  which  he  hath  rendered  himself  justly  ob- 
noxious to  the  friends  of  religion,  is  his  having  inters- 
persed through  the  "  Characteristics"  a  number  of 
insinuations,  which  appear  unfavourable  to  the  cause 
of  revelation  ;  and,  though  his  preface  to  Whiqhcot's 
sermons,  and  his  "  Letters  to  a  Student  at  the  Uni- 
versity" have  been  adduced  as  a  proof  of  his  Chris- 
tianity, yet  there  are  so  many  sceptical  passages 
in  his  writings,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce him  a  doubter  at  least,  if  not  an  absolute  un- 
believer. ,  Thus  far,  however,  may  be  fairly  conced- 
ed, that  in  his  general  principles,  he  appears  much 
Jess  exceptionable  than  numbers  who  have  appeared 
in  the  character  of  deists,  the  whole  bent  of  his  phi- 
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foBOptiy  being  to  inculcate  these  two  principles,  vir. 
lliar  there  is  a  Providence,  which  administers  and  con* 
suits  for  thfe  whole,  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  gener- 
al evil  and  disorder,  and  that  man  is  made  by  that 
Providence,  a  political  or  social  animal,  whose  con- 
stitution can  only  find  its   true  or  natural  end,  in  the 
pursuit  and  exercise  of  the   raoral  and  social  virtues* 
The  style  of  lord  Shaftesbury's  compositions  is  also 
a  point,  on  which  there  is  some  <iiversity  of  senti* 
ment;  but  for  the  fullest  and  most  judicious  criticism, 
which    has  appeared  upon  that  subject,  we  shall 
refer  the  reader  to  Dn  Blair's  lectures  on  rhetoric  and 
belles  kttres,  • 

^^^^.^^^^^ 

CORDE,  (Charlotte)  was  born  in  the  depart- ' 
Tnent  of  Calvados .  in  France,  about  the  year  1774» 
During  a  part  of  the  French  Revolution,  she  had  been 
in  habits  of  confidence  with  many  of  the  deputies  of 
the  legislature,  and  her  spirit  was  animated  with  the 
greatest  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  her 
country. 
The  factions,  which  prevailed  in  the  convention, 

r  had  excited  her  abhorrence,  and. amongst  those  whom. 

^  she  held  most  odious,  was  the  infamous  Marat,  whoso 
sanguinary  proscriptions,  denunciations  and  maxims, 

I  had  filled  her  soul  with  a  4etcrmined  resolution  for 
his  destruction.  She  accordingly  left  her  native  home  in 
the  beginning  of  July  1793,  with  an  express  determi- 

J  nation  of  assassinating  him,  which  she  effected  on  the 

.  evening  of  the  day  following,  after  conversing  with 
him  on  some  political  topics,  by  stabbing  him  to  the 
heart  with  a  dagger. 

Having  perpetrated  this  deed,  she  walked  out  of 
the  house  with  the  most  perfect  composure,  and  was 
soon  after  arrested.  When  brought  before  a  magis- 
trate, she  looked  on  him  with  a  smile  of  the  most  in 
dignant  and  contemptuous  mockery,  and  declared, 
that  she*  gloried  in  releasing  her  country  from  a  mon* 

:      Vo1.I1.No.il  Q     ^     ' 
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«ter ;  that  she  had  fixed  her  mind  on  Us  dektfi,  ass  ne^ 
cessary  to  its  salvation ;  that  there  were  others,  wba 
diould  ateo  perish,  had  she  the  power,  but  as  sh& 
knew  she  could  sacrifice  but  one,  she  was  determin- 
ed to  begin  with  the  most  execrable  of  them  all.  Sher 
even  spoke  at  large  in  justification  of  the  deed,  a»' 
necessary  to  the  honour  and  happiness  of  her  country,, 
and  glorious  to  herself;  that  it  was  due  to  justice  to^ 
'  fid  the  world  of  a  sanguinary  monster,  whose  doc- 
trines were  framed  for  indiscriminate  destruction,  and 
who  was  already  condemned  by  the  public  opinion. 

Her  deportment,  during  her  ta'ial,.  was  modest  and 
dignified.  There  was  so  •engaging  a  softness  inhef 
eountenance,  that  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  how  she 
could  have  armed  herself  with  sufficient  intrepidity  to- 
perpetrate  such  a  deed,  or  to  sustain  herself  with 
so  great  collection  on  the  verge  of  death.  She  hcarti 
her  sentence  pronounced  with  attention  and  compo- 
sure, and  left  the  court  with  the  greatest  serenity,  to 
prepare  for  the  last  scene.  When  on  the  scaffold, 
she  behaved  with  the  same  fortitude,  which  she  bad 
uniformly  displayed  from  the  commencement  of  this 
extraordinary  transaction.  As  the  executioner  was^ 
attempting  to  tie  her  feet  to  the  plank,  she  resisted 
from  an  apprehension  that  he  meant  to  insult  her;: 
but  upon  his  explaining  himself,  she  submitted  with  a 
smile;  and  her  head  was  immediately  after  severed* 
from  her  body.  The  author,  from  whom  we  have 
aljstracted  this  article,.speaks  of  her  conduct,  in  terms, 
of  the  highest  applause.  For  our  part,  though  we 
are  inclined  to  believe,  that  she  performed  a  service 
to  her  courttry,  by  ridding  it  of  a  detetestable  mon- 
ster, yet  we  can,  by  no  means,  approve  of  the  means 
by  which  she  accomplished  it,  for  we  shall  ever  con- 
sider assassination  as  a  crime  of  the  deepest  hue;  and'' 
we  conceive  it  to  be  still  more  horrid,  when  per- 
petrated by  the  delicate  hand*  of  a  female.. 


CORNAROi,  (Lewis)  a  noble  Venetian,  tnemo- 
nble  for  having  lived  healthful  and  active  to  above 
iOO  years  of  age,  by  a  -rigid  course  of  temperance. 
Amongst  other  performances^  he-  wrote  a  treatise 
vhich  has  been  transJated*  into  English,  and  often 
printed,  entitled  '^  Sure  and  certain  methods  of  at-^ 
taining  a  long  and  healthful  life,"  of  which  we  shatt 
here  give  some  account,  not  only  because  it  illustrates 
the  lite  and  character  of  Comaro,  but  may  also  be  of 
use  to  some  people,  who  place  the  clflef  happiness  of' 
life  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
,  He  was  moved  to  compose  this  little  piece,  at  the 
f  equest  of  some  young  men,  who,  seeing  him  thea 
in  his  81st  year,  in  a  fine  florid  state  of  health,  were- 
desirous  to  know,  by  what  means  he  preserved  at 
^und  mind  in  a  sound  body,  to  so  advanced  an  age* 
He  describes  to  them^  therefore,  his  whole  manner 
of  living.  He  tells  them,  that,  in  his  youth,  he  had 
been  of  a  weak  constitution,  and  that,  by  irregular: 
indulgence,  be  had  reduced  himself  when  about  40 
ycats-of  age^  to  the  brink  of  the  graven  at  which  ex- 
tremity, he  was  told  by  his  physicians,  that  he  had 
no  chance  for  his  life,  unless  he  should  forthwith  be- 
come sober  and  temperate;  that  he  had  at  first,  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  comply  with  the  regimen  pre- 
scribed, but  driven  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
^xerti^  resolutely  all  the  powers  of  his  understand- 
ing, lie  at  last  became  confirmed  in  a  settled  and  un* 
interrupted  course  of  temperance,  in  consequence  of 
which,  aU  his  disorders  had  left  him  in  less  thaa  aiY 
year,  and  that  from;  that  time  he  had  enjoyed  an  un* 
sntemipted  state  of  good  health.  v 

To  shew  what  security  a  lite  of  temperance  afFordt^ 
against  the.  ill  effects  of  hurts,  and  disasters,  he  re- 
lates an  accident  which  befel  him,  when  he  was  very 
oldA  One  day  being  out  in  his  carriage,  he  had  the 
tnisfortune  to  be  overturned  and  dragged  by  the  horses 
a  considerable  way  upon  the  ground.  His  head,  his^ 
mraas,  and  whole  body  were  very  much  bruised,  and 
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one  of  his  ankles  put  out  of  joint.  The  physician 
seeing  him  so  grievously  mauled,  concluded  k  to  be 
impossible  for  him  to  Ihre  three  days  ;^  in  this,  however,, 
they  were  greatly  mistaken;  for,  by  pursuing  the 
mode  of  treatment  usually  observed  in  such  cases,  he* 
presently  recovered  and  arrived  at  his  former  stability 
and  firmness. 

Some  sensualists  had  objected  to  his  manner  of 
living,  and,  in  order  to  evince  the  reasonableness  of 
ilieir  own,  had  urged,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
mortity  one's  appetites  at  such  a  rate  for  the  sake  of 
being  old,  since  all  that  was  life,  after  the  age  of  65,, 
could  not  be  properly  called  a  "living,  but  a  dead  life/' 
"Now,  says  he,  to  shew  these  gentlemen  how  much 
they  are  mistaken,  1  will  briefly  run  over  the  satisfao- 
tions  and  pleasures,  which  I  myself  enjoy  in  this  83d 
year  of  my  age.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  always  well, 
and  so  active  wilhal,  that  I  can  with  ease,  mount  a 
horse  upon  a  flat,  and  walk  to  the  top  of  very  high 
mountains.  In  the  next  place,  I  am  always  cheer- 
ful, pleasant,  perfectly  contented,  and  free  from  all 
perturbation  and  uneasy  thoughts." 

After  mentioning  how  he  enjoyed  himself  at  his 
different  country-seats,  he  goes  on,  **  I  frequent^ 
make  excursions  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  cities 
,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  my  friends,  and  conversing 
with  the  adepts  in  all  arts  and  sciences ;  architects, 
painters,  stat-uaries,  musicians,  and  even  husband- 
men. I  contemplate  their  works,  compare  them 
with  the  ancients,  and  am  always  learning  sometbiog 
ivhich  is  agreeable  to  know.  I  take  a  -view  of  pala-^ 
ces,  gardens,  antiquities,  public  buildings,  temples, 
fortifications,  and  nothing  escapes  me,  which  can  af- 
ford thp  least  amusement  to  a  rational  mind.  Nor 
are  these  pleasures  at  all  blunted  by  the  usual  imper- 
fections of  great  age;  for  I  e,njoy  all  my  senses  in  per- 
fect vigour,  my  taste  so  very  much,  that  I  have  a  bet- 
ter relish  for  the  plainest  food  now,  than  I  had  for 
the  choicest  delicacies,  when  formerly  immersed  in  a 
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Bfe  of  luxury.     Nay,  to  let  you  see  what  a  portion  of 
fire  and  spirit,  I  have  still  left  within  me,  know  that 
I  have  this  very  year  written  a  comedy  full  of  inno- 
cent mirth.    In  short,  that  no  pleasure  whatever  may 
be  wanting  to  my  old  age,  1  please  myself  daily, 
iwith  contemplating  that  immortality,  which  I  think 
I  see  in  the  succession  of  my  posterity.     Tot  every 
time  I  return  home,  I  meet  eleven  grandchildren,  all 
the  offspring  of  one  father  and  mother,  all  in  fine 
health ;  all,  as  far  as  I  can  discern,  apt  to  learn,  and 
of  good  bebaviour.     I  am  often  amused  with  their 
singing,  nay,  I  often  sing  with  them,  because   my 
voice  is  clearer  and  louder  now,  than  ever  it  was  in 
my  life  before.     These  are  the  delights  and  comforts 
of  my  old  age ;  from  which,  I  presume,  it  appears, 
that  the  life  I  spend,  is  not  a  dead  and  melancholy 
life,  but  a  living  and  pleasant  life,  which  I  would  not 
change  with  the  most  robust  of  these  youths,  who 
indulge  and  riot  in  all  the  luxury  of  the  senses,  be- 
cause 1  know  them  to  be  exposed  to  a  thousand  dis- 
eases, and   a  thousand   kinds  of  death.     I,  on  the 
contrary,  am  free  from  all  such  apprehensions  ;  from 
the  apprehension  of  disease,  because  I  have  nothing 
for  a  disease  to  feed  upon  ;  from  the  apprehension  of 
death,  because  I  have  spent  a  life  of  reason.     Be- 
sides, death,  I  am  persuaded,  is  not  yet  near  me,     I 
know,  that  (barring  accidents)  no  violent  disease  can 
touch  me.     1  must  be  dissolved  by  a  gentle  and  gra- 
dual decay,  when   the  radical  humour  is  consumed 
like  oil  in  a  lamp,  which  affords  no  longer  light  to 
the  dying  taper.    But  such  a  death  as  this  cannot  bap- 
pen  of  a  sudden.     To  become  unable  to  walk  and 
reason,  to  become  blind,  deaf  and  bent  to  the  earth, 
from  all  which  evils,  I  am  far  enough  at  present,  must 
take  a  considerable  portion  of  time;  and  I  verily  be- 
lierve,  that  this  immortal  soul,  which  still  inhabits  my 
body,  with  so  much  harmony  and  complacency,  will 
not  yet  easily  depart  from  it.     I  verily  believe  that  I 
have  many  years  to  live,  many  years  to  enjoy  the 
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tvorld,  and  all  the  good  that  is  in  it,  by  virtue  of  that 
strict  sobriety  and  temperance,  which  I  have  so  long 
and  so  religiously  observed." 

It  appeared  from  the  event,  that  this  wise  and  conr 
tented  philosopher,  prophesied  very  truly  concerning 
his  future  health  and  happiness;  for  he  lived,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  to  be  above  an  hundred  yeara 
old^  and  died  at  Padua,  in  1566.  One  of  the  wri« 
ters  in  the  Spectator  No.  195,  confirms  the  story  of 
Cornaro,  from  the  authority  of  the  Venetiah  ambas- 
sador, at  that  time,  in  England. 

CORNEILLE,  (Peter)  a  celebrated  French  por 
et,  was  born  at  Rouen,  in  1606.  He  was  brought 
up  fo  the  bar,  but  becoming  disgusted  with  that  pro? 
fession,  he  soon  relinquished  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  had  given  the  public  no  specimen  of  his  talent* 
for  poetry,  nor  was  he  yet  conscious  to  himself  of 
possessing  any  such ;  and  we  are  told,  that  it  was 
merely  owing  to  a  trifling  affair  of  gallantry,  that  he 
wrote  his  first  comedy,  called,  "  Melite,"  Comeille 
was  astonished  to  find  himself  the  author  of  a  piece, 
entirely  new,  and  with  the  prodigious  success  with 
which  it  was  acted.  The  Fretich  theatre,  which 
was  at  that  time,  extremely  low,  seemed  to  be  rais^ 
ed,  and  to  flourish  at  once  ;  and  though  deserted,  ia 
a  manner,  before,  was  filled  on  a  -sudden,  with  a 
new  company  of  actors.  Encouraged  by  the  most 
^unbounded  applause,  he  wrptc  the  "Medea,"  the 
"  Cid,"  and  a  number  of  other  tragedies,  which  have 
immortalized  his  name. 

Corneille,  in  his  dramatic  works,  discovers  a  ma- 
jesty, a  strength  and  elevation  of  genius,  scarce  to 
be  found  in  any  other  of  the  French  poets ;  and  like 
the  immortal  Shakespeare,  seems  more  acquainjbed 
with  nature  than  with  the  rules  of  critics.  In  1647^ 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French  Academy* 
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in<f  was  dean  of  that  society  at  the  time  of  his  dcatli, 
yvhkh  happened  in  1684,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year. 

He  was,  it  is  said,  a  man  of  a  devout  and  rather 
melancholy  disposition,  and  having,  in  his  latter  years, 
conceived  a  dislike  to  the  theatre,  he  betook  himself 
to  a  religious  life,  and  translated,  in  a  very  masterly 
manner,  a  famous  book,  entitled  "  The  Imitation  of 
Jesns  Christ."  His  works  have  been  often  printed^ 
and  consist,  of  above  thirty  plays,  comedies  and  trar- 
gedies. 

COWPER,  (William)  a  very  ingenious  writer 
and  truly  original  poet,  was  born  at  Berkhampstead^ 
HI  Hertfordshire,  England;  in  1731.  His  father  wa^ 
a  respectable  clergyman  and  nephew  to  the  Great 
Earl  Cooper,  lord  chancellor  of  England.  Our  au* 
tiior  received  his  education  at  Westminster,  from 
whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  he  left  without  taking  any  degree  j 
for  his  plan  being  at  that  time  to  study  the  law,  he 
quitted  the  university,  and  entered  Wmself  of  the 
Inner-Tempte. 

At  this  period  of  hrs  Tife,  he  was  celebrated  for 
the  vivacity  and  sprightliness  of  his  conversation  and 
briliancy  of  his  wit.  He  associated  with  those,  who 
were  most  eminent  in  the  world;  and,  though  it  is 
iibt  knowHy  that  he  employed  the  press  in  any  work, 
he  was- well  known  to  possess  the  powers  of  compo* 
sition,  and  was  not  the  least  distinguished  of  the 
groupe,  which  then  dictated  the  laws  of  taste.  An  . 
office  of  considerable  value,  which  had  been  secured 
for  a  term  to  his  family,  it  is  supposed  he  was  intend- 
ed to  fill,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  Jaw,  with  some  application,  but  wjth 
Kttle  success.  His  temper  and  disposition  of  life> 
were  not  in  unison  with  the  bustle  of  business  ;  hi* 
Il^alth  became  precarious,  and  some  events  aUude4 
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to  in  his  poems»  but  not  sufHciently  explained,  cotH* 
pelled  him  to  seek  retirement  in  the  country. 

The  profound  reflections,  which  frequent  retire- 
ment occasioned  him  to  indulge  in,  gave  him  a  se- 
riousness of  manner  and  aspect,  which  alarmed  his 
friends,  and  excited  their  united  endeavours  to  avert 
the  apprehended  consequences  :  but  notwithstanding 
their  kind  and ,  affectionate  precautions;  he  contract- 
ed a  marked  melancholy,  which,  at  times,  deprived 
him  of  the  use  of  his  reason.  The  retirement  he 
chose^was  at  Olney,  in  Buckinghamshire,  at  which 
village  he  wrote  the  principal  part  of  his  poems.  Here 
the  habitual  gloominess,  which  had  so,  long  preyed 
upon  his  mind,  was  attempered,  at  least,  if  not  whol- 
ly eradicated,  by  an  intercourse  with  the  Reverend  and 
pious  Mr.  John  Newton,  then  minister  of  that  placey 
who  brought  him  acquainted  with  that  system  of  re- 
ligion, wliich,  in  England,  is  denominated  Catvinislict 
Methodism.  The  mind  of  Mr.  Cowper,  long  per-» 
plexed  by  scruples,  of  a  religious  nature,  long  b€-( 
wildered  on  the  subject  of  revelation  itself,  and  har-* 
rassed  by  new  dogmas  and  metaphysical  objections, 
thus  at  last  became  settled  and  composed.  It  is  not> 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  most  endearing 
friendship  should  have  been  formed  between  him  and 
that  gentleman. 

When  Mr,  Newton  published  his  volume  of  hymns, 
called  the  "  The  Olney's  collection,"  it  was  enriched 
with  some  compositions  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cow- 
per, distinguished  by  the  letter  C.  They  bear  inter- 
nal evidence  of  a  cultivated  understanding,  and  an 
•  original  genius.  As  Mr.  Cowper  had  no  relish  for 
public  concerns,  it  was  not  singular,  that  he  should 
have  neglected  the  study  of  the  law,  on  which  he 
had  first  entered.  That  knowledge  of  active  life,  which 
is  so  requisite  for  the  legal  profession,  could  hardly 
be  acquired  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  and  in  silent 
conten^plation  on  the  beauties  of  nature.  In  this  re-^ 
treat  he  exchanged,  for  the  society  and  converse  of 
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occi^ljon^  dedk^ating^  bi&  miiid  to  fhectrithrationr  of 
jioetjpy,  ftnd  stormg'  k  mih  tbes6  iil*age»»  whidt  fatt 
derived  ffom  t^e  ifienhdustible  fredsury  of  a  rich,  said 
mied  soeoeryy  in  a  most;  bMutifuiandroiAMitic  couih 
icy^  This  sttoation  he  sa  fat  impfo^ed,  that  it  ihaf 
be  safefy  asserted,  no  writer,  with  thf  exceptipn  of 
ThoiiiMo,  ever  studied  naturo  with  mofediligeace^ 
er  copied' her  wtth  more  fidelity. 

The  first  volume  of  his  poemt>  which  was  ^*ib* 
Hirbed  by  Mr.  Newtoti^  in.  1782,  consists  of  v»iou« 
pieces,  on  vartotts  subjects.  It  seem^  Ihat  he  had 
been  assiduous  in  eukivating  a  turn  for  grave  and  ar^ 
gumentative  versification  on  moral  and  ethical  sob^ 
yjcts.  Of  this  kind,  is  the  Tabte  talfe,  and  several 
other  pieces  ia  the  colltctioitk^  His^  lighter  poems  are 
well  known*  Of  these,  the  Wrses  supposed  to  b» 
written  by  RoWnson  Crusoe,  (Alexander  Selkirk)  oxk 
the  Island  of  JTuan  Fernandez,  are  in  the  jnost  popu-^ 
iar  estimation.  There  i&  greal  originality  m  the  bU 
lowing  StMza: 

^  I  amoffiof  LuHBanityVtesttli, 
I  must  fiaiib  mf  joaftytj  alone  ; 
NcFer  bear  ti»  sweet  mioic  of  speec^ 
I  start  at  the  sound  of  mj  owru" 

It  would  be  absurd  to  ctve  one  general  ctiaractct 
©f  all  the  pieces,  whicn  were  published  in  this 
volume;  Yet  this  is  true,  concerning  Mr.  Cowper^d 
productions,  that,  in  all  the  varieties  of  style,  tiiere 
may  still  be  discerned  the  likeness  and  impression  of 
the  same  mind,  the  same  unaffected  modesty,  which 
always  rejects  unseasonable  and  ambitious  oroamenta 
of  language,  the  same  easy  vigour,  and  the  same 
serene  and  chearful  hope  derived  from  a  steady  and 
iinshaken  faith  in  the  cnristiaii  religion. 

The  favourable  reception  which  this  first  volume 
experienced,    produced  another  of  superior  merit, 

ititled  '•  The  Task,**  a  poem  ia  six  books.    The 
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t)ccasi6n  ifrhidi  gavt  birth  to  it,  is  trivial  A  Tadf 
)iad  requested  him  to  write  a  piece  in  blank  verse/ 
and  gave  him  for  its  subject,  the  Sofa.  This,  from* 
the  trifle,  which  he  at  first  intended,  he  expanded  in^ 
to  a  volume  containing  one  of  the  finest  moral  poems  - 
which  the  English  language  ever  produced.  Add^d 
to  it,  are  an  epistle  to  Joseph  Hill,  Esq.  Tirocinium^ 
or  a  Review  of  Schools,  containing  severe  strictures 
on  the  general  mode  of  public  education,  in  the  Bri«- 
tish  kingdom^;  and,  the  universally  well  known 
"  History  of  John  Gilpin,'*  a  sportive  piece  of  hu- 
mour, which  would  have  done  credit  to  many  writers, 
but  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  added  to  Mr.  Cowper's 
reputation. 

His  rext  work  was  **  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of 
Homer,  translated  into  English  blank  verse,*'  which 
were  published  in  two  volumes  4,to.  in  1791.  It  is 
an  unjust  piece  of  criticism,  to  compare  the  version  of 
Mr.  Pope,  to  that  of  Mr.  Cowper.  The  merits. of 
each  are  distinct  and  appropriate.  .  Mr..  Pope  has  ex- 
fa  ibited  Homer,  as  he  would  have  sung,  had  he  been 
born  in  England.  Mr.  Cowper  has  endeavoured  to 
pourtray  him,  as, he  wrote  in  Greek,  adhering  fre- 
quently  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  originars  idiom, 
and  desiring  to  preserve  his  strength  and  energy,  to- 
gether with  his  harmony  and  smoothness. 
.  The  remaining  literary  work  of  Mr.  Cowper,  thoi^h 
said  tp:  he  finished,  has  not  yet  seen  the  light,  we: 
mean  his  compI(?te  translation  of  Milton's  Latin  and 
Italian  poetry,  which  Mr.  Hayley  describes  as  aa 
elegartl  and  spirited  version. 

.  During  the  last  seven  years  of  this  amiable  person's 
life,  the  state  of  his  health  continued  wavering  and 
pncertain,  subject  to  frequent  relapses,  and  exhibit- 
ing, at  times,  a  spectacle,  of  calamity  most  distressing 
to  a  feeling' mind.  To  the  exertions  of  his  friend^ 
Mr.  Hayley,  he  was  indebted  for.  a  pension  from  the 
crown,  than  which  no  exercise  of  Royal  benevolence 


was  evermore  calculated  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the 
good,  or  the  expectations  of  the  generous. 
'     He  died,  April  25th,  1800. 

I 
*    GOLDEN,  (Cadwallader)  son  of  the  Rer. 
:JV.1exander  Colden,  minister  of  Dunse,  in  the  Merse» 
Scotland,    was   born   17th  February,    1688.     After 
having  received  a  liberal  education,  under  the  imme* 
'^diate  insj>ection  of  his  father,  he  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  where,  in   1705,  he  completed 
his  course  of  academical  studies.     He  then  applied 
'himself  particularly  to  medicine  and  mathematics,  and 
twas  eminently  distinguished   by  his  proficiency    in 
both. 

'     Allured  by  the  fame  of  Mr.  Penn*s  Colony  of  Penn- 
sylvania,   and  the  invitation  of  a  relation,    carried 
*thither  by  euthusiasm  amongst  the  first  settlers,  he 
xwent  over  to  that    country,   about  the  year    1708. 
'Here,  after  having  practised  physic,  for  some  years 
with  great  reputation,  he  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try, which  he  found  greatly  distracted,  in  consequence 
•of  the  troubles  of  1715.     From  London,  he  wear 
down  to  Scotland,  in  company  with  the  Marquis  of 
Xothian,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the.Ioy^ 
al  men  erf"  bis  father's  congregation,  joined  a  body  of 
•militia^  under  lord  Ancram,  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  general  M'Intosh,  a  circumstance  in  his  life,  which 
Jiad^not  been  worth  mentioning,  had  not  his  enemies 
in   America,  many  years  afterwards,  propagated  a 
report,  that  Mr.  Golden  had  been  engaged  in  the  re-. 
bellion  of  that  year.  • 

'  The' state  of  his  native  country,  marring  all  his 
*  prospects  of  enjoyment  with  his  friends  and  learned  ac»- 
^uaintances,  he  hastened  to  complete  a  matrimonial 
connection  with  a  young  lady  of  a  respectable  Scotch 
family,  by  the  name  of  Cristie,  with  whom  he  re- 
turned to  America,*  in  1716. 

Whilst  in  London,  he  was  introduced  to  Dr.  IlaJr 
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'■^  J^Yf  ^h6  was  «a  well  pIe8so<![  with  a  Jptper  on  «maMl 
secretions,  writt^  in  that  early  part  of  Mr.  Coldefi'a 
life^  that  he  read  it  be&re  tha  Royal  Soci^ty^  the  .no* 
ticc  of  which,  jt  greatly  attracted. 

At  this  time,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  some 
.of  the  most  distinguished  Kteraiy  characters  ia  Eng- 
.gland,  with  whom  he  afterwards  corresponded,  givioif 
them  useful  and  curious  inteligence  mun  jAii&  dien 
little  known  country.  He  early  began  to  n^lke  die 
plants  of  America,  classing  and  distinguishing  then^ 
according  to  the  custom  of  botany  then  in  use.  H0 
was  attentive  to  the  cKmate,  and  left  a  long  course  af 
diurnal  observations  on  the  thermometor,  barDmetesr 
and  winds.  He  cultivated  an  acquaintance  wtth.tbe 
natives  of  the  country,  and  often  entertained  his  cor- 
respondents with  observatiotis  tm  their  customs  and 
manners.  He  wrote  also  a  history  of  the  prevaleal 
diseases  of  the  climate,  and  if  he  was  not  the  first. t0 
.recommend,  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  earliest  and 
warmest,  advocates  of  the  cooling  regimes^  io  tte 
cure  of  fevers ;  and  opposed  with  great  earnestnesa 
the  then  prevalent  mode  of  shutting  up,  in  warm  and 
confined  rooms,  patients  in  the  small  pox. 

Brigadier  General  Hunter,  at  that  time,  goverBOr 
of  New-York,  a  man  of  letters  and  a  correspondent 
of  Dean  Swift,who  mentions  the  general  in  one  of  the 
Tatlers,  under  the  appellation  of  Eboracensis,  coa- 
ccived  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Colden,  after 
a  short  acquaintance,  that  he  became  his  warm  friend^ 
and  offered  him  his  patronage,  if  he  would  remove 
to  New-York.  In  1718,  therefore,  Mr.  Colden  set- 
tled in  that  city,  where,  in  a  year  or  two  after,  he 
was  made  surveyor  general  of  lands,  and  was  the 
dSrst,  who  filled  that  office  in  the  colony.  About  the 
same  time,  he  appears,  likewise,  to  have  received  as 
the  first  evidence  of  his  patron's  favour,  the  appoint^ 
jnent  of  Master  in  Chancery. 

In  1720,  upon  the  arrival  of  governor  Burnet,  trf 
whose  iife  we  have  already  given  a  sketchy  he  waa 


&9i)atiedi;rUih  a  seat  in  the  king^s  councQ  of  the  pr6- 

wiBce,  to  the  head  of  which  boards  he  afterwards 

tmcy  by  survivorship ;  and,  in  that  station,  succeed^ 

«d  to  the  administration  of  the  government,  in  1760. 

.  Previous  to  this,  Mr.  Golden  had  obtained  a  patent 

|br  a  tract  of  Jand  ipi  the  then  county  of  Ulster,  about 

niae.miles  from  Newburgh,  on  the  Hudson  river,  and 

to  this  place,  which,  in  his'  patent,  is  called  Cold* 

'  ingham,  he  retired,  with  his  family,  about  the  year 

JLT'5{f.     Hiere  he  undertook  to  clear  and  cultivate  a 

^mall  part  of  the  tract  as  a  fartn,  and  his  attention 

was  divided  between  agricultural  and  philosophical* 

f>ursuits,  aad  the  duties  of  his  oflSce  of  surveyor  ge- 

j3eral. 

,  The  spot>  which  he  had  selected  for  his  retirement^ 
Js  ^entirely  inland,  and  has  nothing  remarkably  plear 
.wnt  in  it.  The  grounds  are  rough  and  of  no  very 
superior  <}uality/  ^  At  the  time  he  chose  it  for  a  rcsi- 
^fice,  it  was  solitary,  unctfltivated,  and  the  country 
saround  it  absolutely  a  wilderness,  without  even  road^ 
^r,  if  any,  such  as  were  hjirdly  passable.  Jt  was  be- 
:^ides^  a  frontier  to  the  Indians,  who  were  often  in  a 
state  of  hostility,  and  committed  frequent  barbarities. 
*Yet  no  entreaties  of  his  friends,  whea  they  thought 
l)ini  in  danger,  from  his  savage  neighbours,  could  en* 
tice  him  from  his  favourite  home.  He  chose  rather 
to  guard  and  fortify  his  house,  and  amidst  dangers, 
which  would  have  disturbed  the  minds  of  most  men, 
be  appears  uninterruptedly  to  have  gone  on,  in  his  pur- 
auit  ot  knowledge. 

In  1761,  thp  king  of  Great  Britain  appointed  htm 
his  lieutenant  governor  of  New- York,  which  com- 
mission he  held  tiH  the  time  of  his  death,  the  ad- 
ministration of  government  repeatedly  falling  on  him 
by  the  death  or  absence  of  several  Governors  in  chief. 

His  political  character  was  rendered  very  con- 
spicuous, by  the  firmness  of  his  conduct  as  governor, 
^Ting  the  violent  commotions,  which  preceded  the 
Jate  revQlution.    He  had  the  administration  when  the 
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paper,  tb  be  distributed  in  New- York,  under  the  BKfe 
tish  stamp  act  arrived,  and  it  was  put  under  hi«  care 
in  the  fortification  called  Fort  George,  which  wa* 
then  standing  on  the  Battery  point.  The  attempt  of 
the  British  parliament,  to  raise  a  revenue,  by  taxing 
the  colonies,  had,  in  every,  stage,  excited  a  spirit  of 
indignation  and  resentment,  which  had  long  since 
risen  above  the  controul  of  government.  This  step 
to  carry  the  project  into  execution,  at  once,  gave  ac- 
tivity to  the  nialecontents  ;  and,  as  the  authors  of  the 
plan  were  out  of  their  reach,  they  determined  to  let 
their  agents  and  servants  feel  the  weight  of  there- 
sentmeht,  which  was  at  first  directed  against  those 
who  held  any  office  under  the  act.  At  length,  a 
multitude,  consisting  of  many  thousand  people,  as* 
sembled  under  leaders,  who  have  since  been  con* 
spicuous  revolutionary  characters,  and  determined  to 
make  the  Lieutenant  Governor  deliver  up  to  them 
the  stampt  paper,  to  be  destroyed.  Mr  Golden  had 
received  an  intimation  of  their  design,  and  prepared 
to  defend,  with  fidelity,  the  trust  which  had  devolv- 
ed  upon  him.  He  required  the  engineers  under  hf$ 
command,  in  the  fort,  to  put  it  in  the  best  possibfe 
state  of  defence.  But,  after  doing  this,  they  report- 
ed to  him,  that  the  fortress  was  not  competent  to  re- 
sist the  force  by  which  it  was  threatened ;  that  it  was 
commanded  by  many  circumjacent  buildings;  that  it 
afforded  no  cover  to  the  defenders,  and  that  the  walls 
might  every  where  be  surmounted  and  carried  by  es- 
calade. In  the  evening  of  the  15th  February,  1766, 
a  vast  concourse  of  people  assembled  round  the  fort; 
a  few,  who  appeared  to  act  as  a  committee,  handed 
in  a  paper,  signed  **  New-York,"  by  whiqh  they  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  stanif>ed  paper,  and 
threatened,  that  if  it  was  not  yielded  to  them,  the 
governor  and  his  adherents  should  be  massacred  ;  but 
the  venerable  magistrate  remained  inflexible,  and  tho* 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  terrified  family,  and  those 
whose  safety  was  most  dear  to  him,  and  who,  cveiy 
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"liAiiRe^,  wpccted  to  find  tbetnselvfts  at  the.  mercy  of 
an  exasperated  mob,  he  preserved  his  equanimity  and 
wag  unmoved,  either  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of 
those  within  ,  or  the  threats  and  railings  he  heard 
from  without.  That  kind  of  firmness,  which,  though 
it  sometimes  maintains  wrong  actions,  yet  is  seldom- 
observed,  but  in  those  who  think  they  are  right,  was, 
in  hin?,  a  distinguished  characteristic.  The  mob  hav* 
ing  remained  together  the  greatest  part  of  the  night, 
without  proceeding  to  extremities,  and  finding  that 
they  could  not,  by  those  means,  obtain  the  papers, 
at  length  dispersed.  They  assembled  again  several 
times,  till,  in  the  sequel,  the  papers,  for  their  securi* 
ly  were  put  on  board  a  British  n^ian  of  war,  then  iu 
the  port.  In  the  mean  time,  the  populace  gratified 
their  resentment,  by  burping  the  effigy  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor,  and  destroying  his  carriages  under  his 
luew. 

His  administration  is  rendered  memorable  amongst 
pther  things,  by  several  charters  of  incorporation,  for 
the  most  useful  and  benevolent  purposes.  The  cor- 
poration for  the  relief  of  distressed  seamen,  called 
f*  The  Marine  Society ;"  that  of  the  **  Chamber  of 
Commerce,'*  and  one  for  the  relief  of  widows  and 
children  of  Clergymen,  will  transmit  his  name  with 
approbation  to  the  remotest  posterity. 
.  Though  he  quitted  the  practice  of  medicine  at  an 
early  day,  yet  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  favorite  stu- 
dy, being  ever  ready  to  give  his  assistance  to  his  neigh- 
iborhood,  and  to  those,  who  from  his  reputation  ot 
JcfK>wledge  and  experience,  itpplied  to  him  fron^ 
jBore  distant  quarters. 

About  the  year  1743,  a  malignant  fever  then 
also  called  the  Yellow-Fever,  had  raged  for  two 
jsummers  in  the  city  of  New-York,  and  appears 
.to  have  been  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  disor* 
der,  the  fatality  of  which,  we  have  of  late  years  so 
dreadfully  experienced.  He  communicated  hh 
thoughts  to  the  public,  on  the  most  probable  cure  ot 


the  calamity,  in  a  little  treatise  on  the  Mcaiioffi,  !& 
V9hich  be  collected  the  sentiments  of  best  ^nthorky, 
on  the  bad  effects  of  stagnating  wdtefs^  moist  nkj 
damp  cellars,  filthy  stores  and  dirty  streets.  He  tdiew^d 
how  much  these  nuisances  prevailed  in  many  parts  o# 
the  city,  and  pointed  out  the  remedies.  The  corpo- 
Mtionof  the  city  gave  him  their  thanks^  and  establish* 
ed  a  plan  for  draining  and  cleamng  the  city,  t^hicbi 
i^vas  attended  with  the  most  happy  effects. 

He  also  wrote  and  published  a  treatise  •*  On  th6 
cure  of  the  cancer" ;  and  another  essay  of  his,  on  th^ 
virtues  of  the  Bortanice,  or  great  water  dock  a  spe-» 
cics  of  the  rumex  introduced  him  to  an  acquain* 
tance  with  the  great  Linnxus.  In  the  year  175Si 
he  published  some  observations  on  an  epidemical  sore? 
throat,  which  had  appeared  over  a  great  part  of 
North  America. 

When  he  became  acquainted  with  Linn^eus's  sj^ 
tern  of  botany,  he  applied  himself  with  new  delight 
to  that  study.  His  description  of  between  three  and 
four  hundred  American  plants,  according  to  that  sys* 
tern  are  published  in  the  ^  Acta  Upsaliensia.  One  of 
his  daughters  took  so  large  a  share  in  his  botanical 
amusements,  that  she  became  a  proficient  in  the  sci- 
ence. She  not  only  described  a  great  number  of  planfft 
but  took  impressions  of  their  foliage.  One  of  her 
descriptions  of  an  American  plant,  till  then  utidiscri- 
bed,  is  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  JSjdUn^ 
burgh  Physical  and  Literary  essays  *,  from  whence  it 
has  found  iti  way  into  other  books  on  the  science  of 
botany,  and  ts  met  with  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  under  th^ 
head  Coldenia,  a  name  given  to  the  pFast  by  LinfN 
aeus,  as  a  compRment  to  the  daughter  of  Mr.  CoWen^ 

While  Mr.  Burnet  was  governor  of  New- York-,  Mli 
Colden  published  **The  history  of  the  Five  Indian  na- 
tions,*' and  dedicated  it  to  the  governor,  wfio  had  ap^ 
plied  himself  with  great  wisdom  and  success  to-  thA 
management  of  the  Indians.  The  book  was  printed 
^  London,  in  1747,  with  the  original  dedication  in** 
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tended  for  Governor  Burnet,  directed  to  General  Ogle- 
thorp,  which  Mr.  Golden  jilstljr  complains  of  as  an 
unpardonable  absurdity  of  the  printer,  who  took  the 
further  liberty  of  adding  several  Indian  treaties  and 
other  papers  without  his  knowledge  or  approbation. 

But  the  subject,  which  drew  Mr.  fcolden,  at  one 
time  of  his  life,  from  every  otheir  pursuit,  was  what 
he  first  published  under  the  title  of  **  The  cause  of 
Gravitation,"  and  being  much  enlarged,  appeared  in 
1731,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Principles  of  Action 
in  matter,"  to  which  he  added  a  "  Treatise  on  Flue* 
tions."  The  bounds  to  which  this  publication  is  ne- 
cessarily limited,  will  not  admit  of  an  attempt  to  give 
an  idea  of  a  work  which  cost  the  author  many  year^ 
close  and  severe  study.  He  died  in  a  firm  persuasion, 
that  however  he  might  have  erred  in  the  dedilctions,' 
the  grand  fundamental  principles  of  his  system  were 
true,  and  that  they  would,  one  day  dr  other,  be  re- 
ceived as  such  in  the  world.  He  prepared  a  new 
edition  of  his  book,  with  large  additions  and  eluci- 
dations of  such  parts  as  had  been  subjected  to  ob- 
jections. At  the  time  that  this  work  was  ready  for  the* 
press,  he  was  so  far  advanced  in  years,  that  he  des- 
paired of  living  to  see  it  published.  He,  therefore,' 
transmitted  his  MS.  to  his  friend  and  correspondent; 
pr.  Whittle,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and 
professor  of  Medicine,*  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh.    Their  fate,  since  that  time,  is  not  knoWn. 

Though  Mr.  Colden's  principal  attention,  after  the  ' 
year  1760,  was  directed  from  philosophical  to  politi-* 
cal  matters,  yet  he  maintained,  with  great  punctuali- 
ty, his  literary  correspondence,  particularly  with  Lin- 
naeus of  Upsal,  Gronovius  of  Leyden,  Dr.   Potters- 
field  and  Dr.  Whittle,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Peter 
.Collinson,  F.  R.  S.  of  London,  who,  though  he  never 
isavv  Mr.  Golden,  was  a  most  useful  and  afFectidnate 
rfrlend,  and   to  him  Mr.  Golden  owed  an  inti'oduc- 
ition  to  many  other  of  the  most  literary  characters  of 
Europe.     There  are  several  communication^  between 
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jadmitted  to  the  ^legrec  of  divinity.  Contrary  to  tbc 
practice,,  vyhich  had  been  heretofore  prevalent,  he  ex- 
amined the  candidates  chiefly  out  of  the  scriptures^ 
and  finding  that  many  of  them,  instead  of  having  di- 
rected their  attention  to  that  subject,  had  thrown 
ijway  their  time  on  the  dark  perpjexities  and  useless 
questions  pf  the  schoolmen,  he  rejected  them  as  in-* 
competent.  He,  at  the  same  time,  advised  them  to  ap- 
ply themselves  closely  to  the  sti\dy  of  the  sciriptures,ad-* 
ding,  that  it  was  a  shame  for  a  professor  of  divinity  to 
be  unskilled  in  that  book,  wherein  the  knowledge*  of 
God.  and  the  true  foundation  of  divinity  was  alone  to 
be  found. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  advancement  in  the 
church,  was  the  opinion  he  gave  upon  Henry  Vlll.th's 
intended  divorce  from  Queen  Catharine  of  Spain  :for 
being  upon  a  certain  occasion  in  company  with  some, 
persons  of  distinction, and  that  matter,  which  was  al- 
most the  only  thing  talked  of,  becoming  the  subject 
of  conversation,  Cranmer  being  desired,  to  speak, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  would  be  much  better 
to.  have  this  question,  *^  whether  a  man  may  marry  his 
brother's  wife  or  no,  discussed  and  decided  by  the  di- 
vines, upon  the  authority  of  God^s  word,  than  thus  to 
prolong  the  time  by  having  recourse  to  the  Pope; 
that  there  was  but  one  truth  in  it,  which  the  scripture 
would  soon  declare  and  manifest ;  and  that  might  be 
done  as  well  at  the  universities  in  Eingland,  as  at  Ronae 
or  elsewhere."  This  opinion  being  communicated  to, 
the  King,  his  Majesty  was  so  ipuch  pleased  with  it, 
that  he  sent  for  Cranmer  to  court,  made  hiin  one  of. 
his  chaplains,  and  ordered  him  to  write  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  divorce.  He  did  so,  and  shewed  by  the  testi- 
xponies  of  the  scriptures,  of  general  councils  and  an- 
cient writings,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  no  autho- 
lity  to  dispense  with  the  word  of  God.  From  hence 
w^  may  learn,  that  the  reformation  which  Luther, 
had  set  on  foot  in  Germany  in  1517,  beg;m  to  make 
some  progress  amongst  the  English  immediately  after*. 
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When  hebad  finished hisbook,  be  weint* fo Cambriage. 
to  dispute  upon  that  subject,  and  brought  many  over 
to  his  opinion.  About  this  time  he  was,  likewise 
promoted  to  a  rich  living  in  the  church. 

The  king,  by  the  perusal  of  this  book,  having  now 
satis-fied  his  own  Imder  conscience,  was  desirous  that 
^I  Europe  should  be  equally  convinced  as  him- 
self, with  respect  to  the  illegality  of  his  marriage. 
He,  therefore,  in  15S0,  dispatched  Cranmer,  along 
with  some  others,  to  France,  Italy  and  Germany, 
to  dispute  the  matter  with  the  divines  of  these  coun- 
tries. Whilst  he  was  at  Rope,  the  Pope  consti- 
tuted him  his  penitentiary  throughout  England,  Ire- 
land and  Wales  5  not  so  much  out  of  respect  to 
him,  as  to  appease  that  reforming  spirit,  which  he  had 
already  discovered.  In  Germany,  he  was  sole  am- 
bassador upon  the  forementioned  affair  ;  and,  during 
£is  residence. there,  married  at  Nuremburgh,  his  se* 
condwife. 

Upon    the    death  of   Dr.    Wardam,    archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  1532,  he  was  nominated  for   his: 
successor ;  but  he  refused  to  accept  of  that  dignity, 
unless  he  should  receive  it  from  the  king  without  the 
intervention  of  the  Pope.    He  was  consecrated  March 
30th,  1533  :  and,  because  in  the  oath  of  fidelity  to. 
the  Pope,  which  he  was  obliged  to  take  upon  this  oc- 
casion, there  were  somethings  seemingly  inconsist- 
ent* with  his  allegiance  to  the  king,   he  made  a  public 
protestation,  that  he  intended  not  to  take  the  oath  in: 
any  other  form^  thati  that  which  was  reconcilcable  ta 
thela-wsof  God,  theking's  just  prerogative  and  the  sta- 
tues of  his  kingdom;  so  as  not  to  bind  himself  there- 
by to  act  contrary  to  either.     On  the  23d  of  May, 
i583i  he  pronounced  the  sentence  of  divorce  between 
king  Henry  and   queen  Catharine;  and,  in   a  few 
days  after,  married  the  amorous  monarch  to  Ann  Bo-« 
leyn.     The  Pope,  alarmed  at  these  proceedings,  threat- 
ened to  excommunicate   the  archbishop,  unless  ho 
would  revoke  what  he  had  done :  he,  however,  ap- 
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pealed  from  his  holiness  to  a  general  fcouncfl :'  and, 
from  that  time;  became  an  open  and  avowed  enemy 
to  the  Pope's  supremacy,  which,  in  the  year  follow- 
ing was  abrogated  by  parliament,  chiefly  by  his 
means. 

Being  now  at  the  head  of  the  church,  Cranmer* 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  in  promoting  the  pro-' 
gress  of  the  reformation.  His  first  care  was  to  have 
the  bible  translated  into  the  English  language;  a  work, 
which  was  received  with  inexpressible  joy  by  all  class- 
es of  people :  he,  afterwards,  forwarded  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries.  In  1 537,  he  visited  his 
diocese,  and  endeavoured  to  abolish  the  superstitious 
observation  of  holidays.  In  1 539,  he  an^  some  other 
bishops,  who  favoured  the  reformation,  fell  under  the 
king's  displeasure,  because  they  would  riot  consent 
in  parliament,  that  the  revenues  of  the  monasteries, 
which  were  suppressed,  should  be  appropriated  to 
his  own  sole  Use.  1  hey  had,  indeed,  agreed,  that' 
he  should  have  all  the  lands,  which  his  ancestors  had 
given  to  any  of  them ;  but  tliey  wished  to  bestow  the' 
residue  on  hospitals,  schools,  and  other  pious  and 
charitable  foundations.  Cranmer,  in  particular,  had 
projected,  that  provision  should  be  made  out  of  this 
fund,  for  readers  of  divinity,  and  of  Greek  and  He* 
brew,  in  every  cathedral;  by  which  means,  they 
might  be  converted  from  nurseries  of  idleness,  into 
seminaries  of  useful  learning.  But  Gardiner,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  the  rest  of  the  popish  faction, 
took  this  opportunity  to  insinuate  themselves  into  tbe 
king's  favour,  and  to  incense  him  .  against  the  arch* 
bishop;  and,  from  that  circumstance,  we  may  ac- 
count for  the  king's  zeal,  in  pressing  the  bill  contain- 
ing, what  has  since  been  called,  the  six  bloody  arti- 
cles ;  by  which,  none  were  allowed  to  speak  against 
transubstantiation,  on  pain  of  being  burntas  heretics. 
It  was,  also,  thereby,  made  felony  to  defend  the 
communion  in  both  kinds,  or  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
or  those,  who  had  vowed  celibacy,  or  to^peak  agaifist 
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private  masses  and  auricular  confessiont.  -  The  arcb* 
oishop  argued  boldly  against  the  passing  of  this  act, 
for  three  days  successively,  in  the  house  of  lords : 
notwithstanding  which,  he  still  retained  the  king's 
favoqr ;  but>  when  the  act  was  carried  through,  ho 
thought  it  prudent  to  send  his  wife  into  Germany. 
.  In  1540^  the  king  issued  out  a  commission  to  thc^ 
archbishop  and  a  select  number  of  bishops,  to  inspect 
into  matters  of  religion,  and  explain  some  of  its  chief 
doctrines.  The  bishops  drew  up  a  set  of  articles,  iii 
favour  of  the  old  popish  superstitions :  but,  thougK 
Cranmer  saw  that  he  was  daily  losing  ground,  in  the 
king*s  affection,  no  argument  could  pretail  on  him  to 
subscribe  to  such  tenets.  The  result  of  the  commis^ 
sion,  therefore,  was  the  book,  entitled,  "A  neces* 
sary  erudition  for  any  Christian  man/' 

In  the  year  1541,  he  gave  orders,  pursuant  to  the 
king's  direction,  for  taking  away  superstitious  shrines  } 
and,  in  the  year  following,  procured  the.  **  Act  fop 
the  advancement  of  true  religion,  and  the  abolishment 
of  the  contrary,"  by  which,  the  rigour  ot  the  six  ar- 
ticles was  greatly  moderated.  The  king  continued^ 
afterwards,  to  protect  him  from  his  enemies :  and, 
by  his  last  will,  appointed  him  one  of  his  executors 
and  regent  of  the  kingdom. 

"  On  February  20th,  1547,  he  crowned  Edward 
VL  during  whose,  short  reign,  he  promoted  the  re* 
formation  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  About  the 
same  time,  he  ordained  several  priests  and  deacons, 
according  to  the  new  form  of  ordination,  in  the  com- 
mon prayer  book,  which,  through  his  care,  was  now 
finished,  and  settled  by  act  of  parliament.  In  the 
beginning  of  1553,  he  opposed  the  intended  settle- 
ment of  the  crown  upon  Jane  Gray,  though  upon 
the  death  of  Edward  VI.  which ,  happened  on  the 
6th  July,  of  the  same  year,  he  was  induced  to  appear 
for  her. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  history  of  England,  will 
recollect,  that,  after  that  lady  had  held  the  reins .  ©( 
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govefnment.  Tor  a  Very  few  days,  she  was  deposecl 
by  Queen  Mary :  after  whose  accession  to  the  throne^ 
the  troubles  of  our  archbishop  began  to  multiply 
apace.  He  was  first  ordered  to  appear  before  the 
council,  and  bring  an  inventory  of  his  goods^  Aug. 
27th,  when  he  was  commanded  to  consider  himself 
ds  a  prisoner,  in  his  own  house :  and,  in  September 
following,  he  was  committed  to  the  tower,  partly  for 
setting  his  hand  to  the  instrument  of  Jane  Gray's  suc- 
cession, and  partly  for  the  public  offer  he  had  made, 
a  little  before^  of  openly  justifying  the  religious  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  late  king.  In  the  ensuing  parliament, 
November  8d,  he  was  attainted,  and  found  guilty  of 
high  treason ;  upon  which  the  fruits  of  his  arch- 
bishopric were  sequestered.  In  April,  1554,  he, 
with  the  two  bishops  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  remov- 
ed to  Oxford,  to  a  pubh'c  disputation  with  the  papistSj^ 
which  was  accordingly  held  upon  the  18tb  of  that 
month.  Two  days  aftef  he  was  brought  before  the 
commissioners,  and  asked,  whether  he  would  sub- 
scribe to  popery,  and,  upon  his  refusal,  was  con- 
demned as  an  heretic  :  upon  which,  he  told  them> 
that  he  appealed  from  their  unjust  sentence  to  the 
Almighty,  who,  he  trusted,  would  receive  him  intd 
his  glorious  presence,  n  heavenj  since,  for  the  main*-* 
tainance  of  his  spiritual  presence  at  the  altar,  he  had 
been  condemned  here  oh  earth.  After  this,  his  ser- 
vants were  dismissed  from  their  attendance,  andliim-^ 
self  closely  confined  in  prison. 

The  latter  end  of  the  year,  the  convocation,  which 
happened  to  be  composed  generally  of  papists,  as- 
sembled,  and  ordered  his  book  on  the  true  nature  of 
the  sicrament  to  be  burnt,  together  whh  the  English 
bible  and  common-prayer- book.  Cranmer,  however, 
continued  to  be  more  anxious  for  the  propagation  of 
truth  than  for  his  own  personal  safety.  He,  therefore, 
employed  his  melancholy  hours  in  writing  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  treatise  on  the  Eucharist. 
•Early  in  1555,  a  new  commission  v/as  sent  from  Romci 


iforAe. trial  of  Cranmer,  the  forrnpr  sentence  against 
him,  being  void  in  law  ;  because  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  was  not  then  re-established,  in  Jlngland.  Ile^ 
accordingly,  on  the  12th  September,  appeared  before 
tiiie  commissioners,  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  accused 
of  blasphemy,  perjury,  incontinence  and  heresy ;  of 
blasphemy  .and  heresy,  for  bis  writings  against  popery ; 
of  perjury,  for  breaking  his  oath  to  the  Pope  ^  and  of 
incontinence,  on  account  of  his  being  married.  Ar^ 
ter  having  fully  vindicated  himself  from  these  accu- 
sations, he  vvas  cited  to  appear  at  Rome,  withiji 
eighty  days,  to  answer,  in  person :  this,  however, 
was  only  ja  mock  citation,  for  he  was  kept,  all  that 
tirncji  in  close  confinement;  and  yet,  at  the  end  qf 
the  eighty  days,  he  was  declared  contumacious,  fqr 
jlQt. having  answered  to  the  sufnmons  -,  and,  at  tlu^ 
.same  time,  degraded  and  deprived. 

Cxiinmer  bad,  hitherto,  rnanifested  much  courage 
and  wisdom  in  his  sufferings ;  but,  at  last,  humaji 
.frailty  made  him  commit  what  has  been  deemed  a 
^ost  grievous  error;  for,  from  various  motives,  es- 
pecially that  of  saving  his  life,  he  was  artfully  drawn 
in  by  the  paptists,  to.sign  a  recantation,  wherein  he 
.renoujaced  the  Protestant  religion,  and  re-embraced 
Popery^  But  even  this  was  not  sufficient  to  gratify 
the  piou9  vengeance  of  Mary,  who  was  still  resolvql 
to  commit  him  to  the  flames.  On  the  21st  of  March, 
1556,  which  was  the  day  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
,be  was  brought  to  St.  Mary's  church,  Cambridge, 
and  placed  on  a  kind  of  stage  over  against  the  pul- 
j)it,  where  Dr.  Cole  was  appointed  to  preach  a  ser» 
,inoji  on  the  occasion.  In  thjs  discourse.  Cole  attempt- 
ed to  assign  some  reasons,  wl^  it  was  expedient,  that 
Ccanmer  should  suffer,  notwithstanding  his  recanta- 
tion^ and,  in  the  close,  addressed  himself  particu- 
larly to  the  archbishop,  exhorting  him  to  bear  i^p 
with  courage  against  the  terrors  of  death,  and,  by 
the  example  of  the  thief  oti  the  cross,  encouraged  hiru 
joot   to  despair,  since  he  was  returned,  though  I%te, 
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into  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  churchy  arid  to  the  pr^ 
fession  of  the  true  apostolical  faith.  The  archbishop, 
who,  till  that  moment,  had  not  the  least  notice  of 
his  intended  execution,  was  struck  with  the  most  in- 
expressible horror.  During  the  whole  of  the  sermoH, 
he  expressed  great  inward  confusion,  sometimes  lift- 
ing up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  sometimes  casting  them 
down  to  the  ground,  with  marks  of  the  utmost  de- 
jection, and  frequently  shedding  tears. 

At  the  end  of  the  sermon,  when  Cole  advised  hiA 
to  make  a  confession  of  his  faith>  and  give  the  world, 
satisfaction  of  his.  dying  a  good  catholic,  he  first  pray- 
ed in  the  most  fervent  manner,  then  made  an  exhort- 
ation to  the  people,  not  to  set  their  minds  on  the 
world,  to  love  each  other  and  to  be  charitable.  Af- 
ter this,  he  made  a  confession  of  his  faith,  beginning 
with  the  creed,  and  concluding  with  these  words: 
**  And  I  believe  every  word  and  sentence  taught  by 
our  saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  his  apostles  and  prophets, 
in  the  Old  and  New  Tesf atament.  And  now,"  added 
he,  "I  come  to  the  great  thing  that  so  much  troubleth 
my  conscience,  and  that  is  setting  abroad  a  writing, 
under  my  own  hand,  contrary  to  the  truth,  tvhicb  I 
thought  in  my  heart  ^  and  written  for  fear  of  death 
and  to  save  my  life,  if  it  might  be  ;  that  is,  all  such 
bills  and  papers,  which  I  have  written  or  signed  with 
my  hand,  since  my  degradation,  wherein  I  have  writ- 
ten many  things  untrue.  And,  forasmuch  as  mf 
hand  offended,  m  writing  contrary  to  my  heart,  my 
hand  shall  first  be  punished ;  for,  when  I  come  tb 
^the  fire,  it  shall  be  burned  first.  As  for  the  Pope,  i 
refuse  him,  as  Christ's,  enemy  and  Antichrist,  with 
all  his  false  doctrines." 

Thunderstruck  with  this  unexpected  declaratioo, 
the  enraged  popish  crowd  admonished  him  not  to 
dissemble  :  "  Ah  !"  replied  he,  ••  since  I  lived,  hither- 
to, 1  have  been  a  hater  of  falsehood,  and  a  lover  of 
simplicity,  and  never  before  this  rime,  have  I  dis- 
sembled :"  upon  which,  they  pulled  him  off  the  stage^ 
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with  the  greatest  fury^  and  hurried  him  to  the  place 
of  execution,  over  against  Baliol  college,  where  he 
was  fastened  with  a  chain  to  the  stake.  Some  press- 
ing  him  to  agree  to  his  former  recantation,  he  answer- 
ed, shewing  his  hand,  "  This  is  the  band  that  wrote 
ft,  and,  therefore,  it  shall  first  suffer  punishment." 
When  fire  was  applied  to  him,  he  stretched  out  his 
right  hand  into  the  flames,  and  held  it  there,  unmov- 
ed, crying,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  This  hand  hath  of* 
fended ;"  and  often  repeating,  "  This  unworthy  right 
hand."  At  last,  the  fire  getting  up,  he  soon  expir- 
ed, with  his  eyes  fixed  to  heaven,  exclaiming, 
**  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit." 

He  was  an  open,  generous  and  honest  man ;  a 
lover  of  truth,  and  an  enemy,  of  falshood  and  super- 
stition ;  he  was  gentle  and  moderate  in  his  temper, 
and,  though  heartily  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
formation, yet  a  friend  to  the  persons  of  those,  who 
most  strenuously  opposed  it.  He  was  a  great  patron 
of  learning  and  of  the  universities ;  a  very  learned 
man  himself,  and  author  of  a  number  of  publications, 
most  of  which  are  written  in  vindication  of  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

.  CRICHTON  (James,)  was  a  Scotch  gentleman,, 
horn,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  the  year  1560,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  extraordinary  endowments  of  body  and 
mind,  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Admirable  Crick' 
ipUy  by  which  title  he  has  continued  to  be  distin- 
guished down  to  the  present  day.  The  accounts- 
given  of  his  abilities  and  attainments  are  indeed  so 
wonderful,  that  they  seem  scarcely  to  be  credible^ 
and  many  persons  have  been  disposed  to  consider 
them  as  almost  entirely  fabulous,,  though  they  have 
been  delivered  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  with- 
out any  degree  of  hesitation,  by  various  authors  of  es- 
tablished veracity. 
^  He  is  said  to  have  received  his  grammaticaTediwas- 
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tion  at  Perth,  and  to  have  studred  philosophy  in  ifte 
University  of  St.  Andrew;  we  are  likewise,  told  that 
when  ,he  had  scarcely  attained  his  twentieth  year,  he 
had  run  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  arid 
could  speak  and  write  to  perfection  in  ten  different 
Janguages.  Nor  was  this  all :  fot  he  had,  Kkewise^ 
improved  himself,  to  the  highest  degree,  in  rid'ingj  dan- 
cing and  singing;,  and  in  playing  upon  afll  sorts  of  mu-*' 
sical  insfruments. 

Thus  accomplished,  Crichton  went  ahroad;  andi^ 
said  fo  have  gone  to  Paris  ;  where  he*  caused  placard^ 
t6  be  fixed  on  all  the  gates  of  the  schools,  halls' and  col-^ 
leges  belonging  to  the  uni\^ersity,  and  Otr  all  the' hous- 
es, of  the  most  renowned  men  for  literature  in  the  city^ 
inviting  all  those,  who  were  xvell  versed  in  jfnv  jtrf 
or  science  to  dispute  with  him  in  the  college  of  Na- 
varre, that  day  six  weeks,  by  9  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
where  he  would  attend  them  and  be  ready  to  answer 
to  whatever  should  be  proposed  to  him  in  any  art  or 
jscience  andin  any  of  the  12  languages,  Hebrew,  Sy- 
riac,  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  Italian, 
English,  Dutch^  Flemish  and  Sclavonian  :  and  this 
cither  in  verse  or  prose,  at  the  discretion  of  the  dis- 
putant. 

During  this  whole  time,  instead  of  closely  applying 
to  his  studies,  he  regarded  nothing  but  hunting,  hawk- 
ing, tilting,  vaulting,  riding,  tossing  the  pike,  htmd^ 
ling  the  musket,  and  other  military  feats ;  or  else  he 
employed  himself  in  domestic  games,  such  as  balls, 
concerts  of  music,  Cards,  dice,  &:c.  This  conduct  so 
provoked  the  students  of  the  university,  that  under 
the  placard,  which  was  fixed  on  the  Navarre  gate, 
they  caused  the  following  words  to  be  placed  r  "  If  yoa 
would  meet  with  this  monster  of  perfection,  to  make 
search  for  him  either  in  the  brothel  or  tavern,  is  the 
surest  way  to  find  him."  Nevertheless,when  the  day 
appointed  arrived,Crichton  appeared  in  the  college  of 
Navarre,  and  acquitted  himself  beyond  expression  in 
the  disputation,  which  lasted  from  9  o'clock  in  the 


Ihoming,  fill  6  at  night.  At  length  the  pretident,^ 
After  extolHng  him  highly  ^or  the  many  rare  and  excel- 
lent endowments,  which  the  Ahnighty  had  bestowed 
lipon  hini,  rose  from  his  chair  and  accompanied  by 
mur  of  the  mo^t  eminent  professors  of  the  university 
gave  him  a  diamond  ring  as  a  testimony  of  their  esteem. 
The  whole  ended  with  the  repeated  acclamations  of 
th^  Spectators,  and  henceforward  our  young  dispu* 
faitt  wias-  called  the  Admirable  Crichton.  It  is  added, 
fhat  he  was  so  little  fatigued  with  the  diispute,  that 
ht  went,  the  very  next  day  to  the  Louvre,  where  ho 
had  a  match  of  tihing,  and  in  the  presence  of  some 
of  the  French  princes,  and  a  number  of  spectators, 
caitierf  away  the  ring  15  times  successively. 

About  rwo  years  after  this,  we  find  him  at  Rome, 
where  he  affixed  a  Latin  placard  upon  all  the  eminent 
places  of  the  city,  in  the  folJowing  terms^  "  I  J^mes 
Crichton  a  Scotchman,  will  answer  any  question, 
which  shall  be  proposed  to  me,  without  being  pre- 
viously advertised  of  it."  In  a  city  which  abounds 
in  t^it,  this  bold  challenge  could  not  escape  the  ridi- 
cule  of  a  pasquinade.  It  is  said,  however,  that  be^ 
ing  nowise  discouraged,  he  appeared  at  the  time  and 

?lace  appointed ;  and,  that,   in  the   presence  of  the 
bpe,   many  cardinals,  bishops^  doctors  of  divinity, 
-and  professors  in  all  the  sciences,  he  displayed  such 
Wonderful  proofs  of  his  universal  knowledge,  that  he 
excited  no  less  surprise  than  he  had  done  at  Paris. 
'     From  Rome  he  w^ent  to  Venice,  where  he  contract- 
'ed  an  intimate  friendship  with  all  the  most  learned 
men,  to  whom  he  presented  several  poems  in  commen- 
dation of  the  city  and  university.     At  length,  he  was 
introduced  to  the  Doge  and  Senate,  in  whose  pre- 
sence he  made  a  speech,which  was  accompanied  with^ 
such  eloquence,  and  grace  of  person  and  manner,  that 
he  received  the  thanks  of  that  illustrious  body ;  and 
jiothing  was  talked  of  through  the  whole  city,  bilt 
this  prodigy  of  nature.  He  held,  likewise,  various  dis- 
pcrtdtions  on  theology  and  mathematics,  in  which  he 
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always  supported  hi$  credit,  and  maintained  his  {m^ 
positions  with  the  highest  applause  from  a  vast  con- 
course of  peo{^e. 

After  having  distinguished  himself  in  this  manner 
at  Venice,  and  afterwards  at  Padua,  be  set  out  for 
Mantua,  where  there  was,  at  that  time,  a  gladiator^ 
who  had  foiled,  in  his  travels,  the  most  famous  feur 
cers  in  Europe,  and  had  lately  killed  three  persons^ 
who  had  entered  the  lists  with  him  in  that  city*-— 
The  Duke  of  Mantua  was  much  grieved,  at  having 
granted  this  man  his  protection,  as  he  found  it  to  be 
attended  with  such  fatal  consequences.  CrichtM  be- 
ing informed  of  his  Highness's  concern,  offered  his  set- 
vie^,  not  only  to  drive  the  murderer  from  Mantua  but 
from  Italy,  and  to  Hght  him  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Though  the  Duke  was  unwilling  to  expose  such  an 
accomplishcyd  gentleman  to  so  great  a  hazard,  yet,  re- 
lying upon  the  report  he  had  heard  of  bis  warliS:e  at- 
chievements,  be  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  the  time 
and  place  being  agreed  on,  the  whole  court  attended 
to  behold  the  event.  At  the  begining  of  the  combat, 
Crichton  stood  only  upon  his  defence,  while  the  Ital- 
ian made  his  attack  with  such  eagerness  and  fury,  that 
having  over-acted  himself,  he  began  to  grow  weary* 
Our  young  Scotchman  now  siezed  the  opportunity  of 
attacking  his  antagonist,  which  he  did  with  so  much 
dexterity,  and  vigour,  that  he  ran  him  through  the  bo^ 
dy  in  three  different  places,  of  which  wounds  he  im- 
mediately died.  The  acclamations  of  the  spectators 
were  loud  upon  this  occasion ;  and  it  was  acknow- 
ledged by  all,  that  they  had  never  seen  art  assist 
nature,  nor  nature  second  the  principles  of  art  in  so 
lively  a  manner,  as  they  had  beheld  that  day*  To 
crown  the  glory  of  the  action,  Crichton  bestowed  the 
prize  of  his  victory  upon  the  widows  of  the  three  per- 
sons, who  had  lost  their  lives  in  fighting  with  the  gla- 
diator. 

It  is  asserted,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  and  his 
other  wonderful  preformances^  the  Duke  of  Mantua 
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in\a3e  choice  of  him  as  preceptor  to  his  sonyGdnzdga^ 
who  is  represented  to  have  been  a  young  man  of  a 
riotous  temper  and  dissolute  life.  ITie  appointment 
was  highly  pleasing  to  the  court.  Crichton  to  testify 
his  gratitude  to  his  friends  and  benefactors,  and  to 
contribute  to  theirdi  version,  framed  a  comedy,  where- 
in he  exposed  and  ridiculed  all  the  weaknesses  and 
failures  of  the  several  employments,  in  which  men  are 
engaged.  This  composition  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  satires  which  ever  was  made  upon 
mankind.  But  the  most  astonishing  part  of  the  story 
is,  that  Crichton  sustained,  with  great  -success,  fifteeh 
characters  in  the  representation  of  his  own  play. 

From  being  the  principle  actor  in  a  comedy,  Crifch- 
ton  soon  became  the  subject  of  a  dreadful  tragedy .-i- 
One  night  durii%  the  Carnival,  as  he  was  walking 
along  the  streets  of  Mantua,  and  playing  upon  his 
guitar,  he  was  attacked  by  six  men  inmasksL  The 
assailants  found,  that  they  had  no  ordinary  person  to 
deal  with,  for  they  were  not  able  to  maintain  their 
ground  against  him.  In  the  issue,  the  leader  of  the 
company  being  disarmed,  pulled  off  his  mask,  and 
begged  his  life,  telling  him,  that  he  was  the  Prince, 
bis  pupil.  Criditon  immediately  began  to  apologize 
for  the  mistake,  alledging,  that  what  he  had  done,  was 
only  in  his  own  defence,  and  that  if  his  highness  had 
any  design  upon  his  life,he  might  always  be  master  of 
it.  Then  taking  his  own  sword  by  the  point,  he  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Prince,  who  instead  of  rewarding  him 
for  his  generosity,  instantly  ran  him  through  the  heart. 
Various  have  been  the  conjectures,  concerning  the 
motives,  which  could  induce  GonMga,  to  the  com* 
mission  of  so  brutal  and  ungenerous  an  action.  Some 
have  ascribed  it  to  jealousy,  asserting  that  he  sus- 
pected Crichton  to  be  more  in  favor  than  himself  with 
a  lady,  whonp  he  passionately  loved,  whilst  others  re- 
present the  whole  transaction  as  the  result  of  a  drun* 
ken  frolic.  It  is,  however,  agreed,  on  all  hands  that 
the  Admirable  Crichton^  whom  all  the  historians  a^ree 
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in  representingas  the  wonder  of  the  age,  lost  hisli^ 
jui  this  unworthy  manner. 

His  tragical  end  excited  universal  lamentation.-^ 
The  whole  court  of  Mantua  went  three  quarters  of  a 
year  into  mourning  for  him,  and  the  report  of  so  saji 
^catastrophe  excited  the  most  poignant  regret  througl^ 
jcvery  part  of  Europe,  His  death  happened  in  15^?, 
when  be  was  only  in  his  23d,  year. 

CROMWELL  (Oliver),  Lord  Protector  of  the 
coQimonwealth  of  England,  and  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary personages  mentioned  in  history,  was  fhp 
son  of  Mr.  Robert. Cromwell  of  Hinchinbrook,  in  the 
,cpunty  of  Huntingdon,  by  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Stu- 
art, by  some,  said  to  have  been  ^^scended  from  \hp 
'Royal  Family.     Oliver  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St. 
rjohn,  HuntingdoUrOn  thie  25th  of  April  1599  and  ed- 
ucated at  the  free  .school  of  that  town.    'It  is  related 
hy  ^authors  of  unsuspected  veracity,  that  when  at  sahoql ' 
.he  gavcm^cy  signs  of  a  turbulent  and  restless  dispo- 
fsition.    .He  is  also  said,irom  his  early  years,  to  have 
been  subject  to  great  disorders  of  imagination,  from 
which  he  was  ,not  altogether  free  durinj;  his  whofc 
Jife. 

JFrom  Huntingdon,  he  was  removed  to  Sidney  co|- 
.lege,  Cambridge,  in  J:61iS,  but  his  father  ^ying  in 
about' two  years  after,  he  returned  home,  where  the 
irregularity  of  his  life  is  said  to  have  given  great  uneai- 
«iaess  to  bis  mother.  His  dissipation, now ever,could  he 
,,butof  short  continuance,  for  he  was  married  befoie 
.  he  was  21  years. of  age,. soon  after  which  he  returnejl 
to  the  country,  near. Huntingdon,  where  he  led  a  ve- 
ry .gcave  and  sober  life.     Here  he  continued,  till  an 
.lestate  of  about  .2,500  DoUaft  per7annum  4evolving 
upon  him,  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  .Sh*  Thomas  Stu- 
art, induced  hun  to  retire  to.  the  isle  of  Elly.     It  was 
about  this  time,  that  he  began  to  fall  off-from  the  est»- 
blisbcd  church,  ai^d  to  converse  with  the  Puritans, 
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^hdse  tititidns  lie  soon  after  embraced  with  his  usual 
-warmth-     He   was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  3d 

Sarliament  of  King  Charles  I.  which  met  on  the  20th 
aiiuary  1628 ;  and  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
for  religion,  where  be  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
bis  zeal  against  popery. 

After  the  dissolution  of  that  parliament,  he  return- 
ed again  into  the  country,  ^here  he  continued  to  ex- 
press much  concern  for  religion,  to  kee^  company  with 
eilenced  ministers  and  to  intite  them  often  to  lectures 
and  sermons  at  his  house.  Thus  he  btought  his  af- 
fairs again  into  a  very  indifferent  situation,  so  that 
by  way  of  repairing  the  breaches  he  had  made  in  his 
fdrtmie,  he  took  a  farm  at  St.  Ives,  which  he  kept 
five  yeafd ;  but  which  instead  of  repairing,  helped  to 
run  out  the  remainder  of  it,  and  had  totally  undone 
him,  if  he  bad  not  ^rowti  it  up.  Chagrined  at  last  with 
his  various  disappointments,  and  the  injurious  treat- 
ment to  which  his  party  was  then  snbjected,  he  form^ 
ed  the  resolution  of  removing  to  New-England,  and 
had  actually  engaged  for  his  passage  in  1637.  He 
was,  however,  prevented  from  putting  his  de«gn  into 
^execution,  by  the  King's  proclamation,  which  was  is* 
sued,  at  that  very  time,  prohibiting  such  emigrations. 
So  that  by  this  stretch  of  arbitary  povirer,  Cromwell, 
who,  not  4ong  after  overthrew  the  regal  authority,  viraa 
compelled  to  remain  in  England,  contrary  to  his  in- 
clination. 

Although,  during  the  ensuing  year,  his  private  af- 
fzirs  continued  still  to  decline,  yet  he  was  so  forttih 
iiate  as  to  get  himself  elected  as  representative  in  the 
long  parliament^  for  the  town  of  Cambridge,  and 
owed  his  seat  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  one  Kichard 
Tims  a  tradesman,  with'whom  he  had  become  intt^ 
mate  in  the  puritanical  meetings,  which  he  constantly 
frequented,  and  where  he  had  mfost  eminently  dis- 
tinguished-himself  by  his  gifts,  as  they  were  stiled  iti 
those  days,  in  preaching,  praying,  and  expoundiiig 
the  scriptures. 
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When  he  came  into  parliament,  he  was  vtif 
constant  in  his  attendance,  and  a  frequent  speaker, 
though  he  did  not,  at  that  time,  discover  any  of  the 
great  qualities,  which  afterwards  appeared,  and 
which  seem  to  have  been  called  out  as  occasion  re^ 
quired.  He  affected  not  only  plainness,  but  carelessr- 
ness  of  dress  -,  was  very  uniform  in  his  conduct,  and 
spoke  warmly  and  roundly,  but  without  either  art  or 
ejocution.  He  was  very  forward  in  censuring  griev- 
ances, both  in  church  and  state,  though  he  had  not 
framed  to  himself  any  settled  plan  of  reformation. 
This  he  frankly  acknowledged,  with  respect  to  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  when  pressed  by  some  gentlemen,  to 
declare  his  sentiments  on  that  subject,  **  I  can  tell, 
says  Mr.  Cromwell,  what  I  would  not  have,  though 
I  cannot  tell  what  I  would  have."  Thus,  like  too 
many  of  the  reformers,  who  have  existed  since  his 
day,  he  was  ready  to  pull  down  every  ancient  estab- 
lishment, before  be  had  bestowed  a  single  thought  on 
the  best  mode  of  rebuilding  thenu  He  continued  in 
warm  opposition  to  all  the  measures  of  the  court,  till 
the  .beginning  of  1642,  when  the  king  and  parliik 
ment  came  to  an  open  rupture.  On  this  occasion, 
Cromwell  shewed  his  activity,  by  going  immediately 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  soon  raised  a  troop  of  hgrse, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  commander.  •  He  fixed 
his  head  quarters  there,  where  he  acted  with  great 
severity,  especially  towards  the  university,  after  he 
had  missed  seizing  the  plate,  contributed  by  the  loyal 
colleges  for  the  king's  service,  and  which  they  ha4 
at  that  very  time,  sent  down  to  him  at  Nottinghain^ 
where  he  had  erected  his  standard.  He  was  more 
successful  in  his  next  enterprize;  for,  being  inipro- 
cd,  that  the  king  had  issued  his  writ  to  Sir  Thomas 
Coningsby,  sheriff  of  Hertfordshire,,  requiring  him  to 
proclaim  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  his  adherents,  trai- 
tors, Cromwell  marched  with  his  troop  directly  to  St 
Albans,  where  he  seized  Sit  Thomas  for  that  actioi^ 
and  carried  him  prisoner  to  London.     For  this  ex- 
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ploit,  he  received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and  was 
soon  after  promoted  to  the  command  of  1000  horse, 
with  the  title  of  colonel.  It  is  very  strange,  but 
strictly  true,  that  though  Cromwell  was  in  his  43d 
year,  when  he  first  assumed  the  military  character, 
yet,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  he  not  only  gain- 
ed the  reputation  of  an  officer,  but  really  became  a 
good  one;  and  still  stranger,  that  by  mere  dint  of 
discipline,  he  made  his  new-raised  men,  excellent 
soldiers,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  invincible 
strength,  which  he  afterwards  exerted  with  so  great 
success,  to  answer  his  own  purposes. 

The  limits  of  our  work  will  not  suifer  us  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  all  Cromwell's  exploits,  in  the  course  of  the 
civil  war,  we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves,  with 
mentioning,  in  a  general  way,  some  few  of  the  most 
remarkable,  referring  our  readers  to  the  histories  of 
England,  for  more  particular  information.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year  1643^he  advanced  with  his  army  into  Lin- 
colnshire, where  he  did  great  service  to  the  cause  he 
had  espoused,  by  restraining  the  king's  garrison  at  New- 
ark, by  which  he  exceedingly  increased  his  credit  with 
the  parliament.  The  Scots  having  been  invited  to  Eng- 
land by  the  parliament,  it  was  judged  requisite,  that 
the  army  under  the  Earl  of  Manchester  and  Cromwell, 
who  was  now  declared  lieutenant  general  of  the  horse, 
should  join  them,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  reduce 
York,  which  they  had  closely  besieged. 

This  service  was  performed  with  great  vigour  and 
diligence,  more  especially  by  Cromwell,  whose  friends 
at  Westminster,  knowing  that  they  might  depend 
tipon  him,  took  care  to  put  as  much  in  his  power  as 
they  possibly  could.  In  the  battle  of  Marston^moor, 
fought  on  the  3d  July,  1644,  Cromwell's  cavalry, 
who  were  commonly  styled  Ironsides,  changed  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  as  that  did  of  the  war.  He  was 
also,  in  the  second  battle,  at  Newbury,  on  the  17th 
September  in  the  same  year,  where,  with  his  horse> 
he  $o  boldly  charged  the  |^uards,  that  his  majesty's. 
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person  had  been  in  the  utmost  diliiger/  hsd  tidt  Him 
eld  Earl  of  Clevelwd  pfeserved  his  master's  libtf t;  at 
the  expence  of  his  own.  In  the  winter  following^ 
when  the  debates  in  parliament  ran  hi^er  than  ever, 
nothing  but  Cromwell's  merit  was  talked  of  by  his 
party,  some  of  whom  blasphemously  styfod  him  ^  the 
saviour  of  the  nation." 

In  the  mean  time,  die  wisest  men  and  the  best  pait* 
riots  saw  very  dearly,  whether  these  excessive  praises 
tended,  and  that  the  nation  might  be  made  as  sensible 
in  that  respect  as  themselvoB,  the  Earl  of  Manchester 
exhibited  a  charge  against  Cromwell  in  the  house  of 
I^rds,  and  Cromwell  to  be  even  with  htm,  brought  in 
another  against  the  Ear^n  the  house  of  commons.  It  is 
true,  that  neither  of  these  charges  were  prosecuted :  yet 
Cromwell  and  his  friends  carried  their  point,  by  brin^ 
ing  in  what  was  called  the  self4enying  ordinance, 
which  excluded  the  members  of  both  houstfa  hoiA 
having  any  command  in  the  army,  from  which,  how* 
ever,  Cromwell,  on  account  of  his  extraordiowy 
merit,  was  at  first  occasionally,  axid  at  last,  absolute* 
ly  exempted. 

From  being  Lieutenant  General  of  the  horse,  be 
became  Lieutenant  General  of  the  army,  alter  which 
he  still  continued  to  dbtinguish  himself  by  his  mtHta* 
ry  successes.  He  shone  particularly  at  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  June  14th,  1645,  and  also  had  his  share,  in 
reducing  the  western  counties,  till  upon  the  ^urren* 
derofE^etcr,  April  the  13th,  1«46,  he  found  Idsuic 
to  return  to  London.  Upon  taking  his  seat  in  the 
house,  thanks  were  returned  to  him  in  as  strodg  terms 
as  words  could  express,  and  the.  prevailing  party 
there  received  from  him  such  encouj:ageme]it>s  imluc* 
ed  them  to  believe,  that  he  was  wholly  at  .their  devo* 
lion.  But  in  this  they  were  mistaken ;  for,  while  they 
thought  the  lieutenant  general  was  scdely  employed  in 
their  business,  he  was  in  reality  only  attending  to  his 
own.  Thus,  when^the  parliament  inclined  to  disband 
a  part  of  .their  forces,  iafter  tibe  king  lurd  delivered  faao*^ 
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palSamenft^Cromwell  opp09ed.it  TSgiMfousIy  if  notopen* 
1%/  For,  in  the  first. place,  be  io^miated)  by  his  etni- 
^ries,  to  the  soldiers,  that  this  was  not  only  the  higb* 
^t  iogratit^de  towards  tfaose^  who  had  so  faithfully 
fought  the  battles  of  parliament,  but  also  a  crying  act 
of  injustice,  as  it  was  done  with  no  other  view  than 
tQ  cheair  them  of  their  arrears.  Seccondly,  be  procured 
am  exemption  for  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  af  my,  or,  in  other 
words,  for  his  own,,Hhe  general  only  having  the  title 
whilst  Cromwell  had  all  the  jMDwerj  and  the  reduction 
feu  chiefly  upon  those  troops,  of  whom  he  had  good 
reason  to  doubt,  and  upon  whom  the  parliament 
TOigbt  have  placed  the  greatest  dependence*  Thus  he 
dexterously  turned  to  his  own  advantage,  the  means, 
which  were, /in  truth,  contrived  for  his  destruction. 
On  the  13th  of  November  1 646,  the  army  marched 
trium^antly  10  London,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
February  following,  the  Scots  ^  delivered  up  the  kmg 
vrho  was  carried  prisoner  to  Holmby.  At  this  time 
Cromwell  had  a  very  nice  game  to  play.  What  wore 
the  legal  appearance  of  power,  was  evidently  in  the 
hand^  of  ibe  parliament,  in  which  the  presbyterian 
piu'ty  was  still  prevalent,  and,  as  the  general  Sir  Thom- 
as Fairfax  was,  likewise  in  that  interest,  it  looked  as  if 
the  real  power  was  also  on  that  side.  At  the  bottom  how- 
ever,  the  army^now  taught  to  know  their  own  strength 
were  in  reality  the  masters,  and  they  were  entirely  di- 
rected by  Cromwell,  though  they  did  not  know  it  them- 
selves*. He  saw  the  necessity  of  having  a  strong  place, 
and  getting  the  King's  person' into  their  power,  and  he 
contrived  to<k>  both  without  seeming  tohave  a  haad  in 
ebhw.  O^idfi^tvmy  at  that  time,  in  a  good  condition 
and  well  supplied  with  artilery,  upon  which  iht  army 
seized  it  with  the  magasines  and  every  thing  else,  and 
Cromwell,  then  at-London,  prevailed  upon  a  cornet 
Joyc^,.  to  seize  thje  king's  person,  not  only  without 
the  orders  of  general'  Faarfax,  hut  even  without  •an3r 
wlers.ai  all,  except  those-  verbal  instructions  from^ 
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eromwelK  This  was  executed,  June  4th  1647,  al- 
though the  parliament's  commissioners  were  then  with 
the  king,  who  was  conducted  from  Holmby  to  the 
army's  head-quarters  at  Childersley,  in  Cambridge- 
shire. Here,  through  the  management  of  Cromwell 
the  king  was  treated  with  so  great  reverence  and  civi- 
lity, that,  when  general  Fairfax,  who  was  displeased 
at  his  being  taken  away,  would  have  sent  him  back 
again,  under  a  strong  guard,  he  absolutely  refused  to 
move.' 

Soou  after  this,  a  new  party  sprung  up  among  the 
isoldiers,  under  the  title  of  Levellers,  who  made  no 
secret  of  their  hating  both  king  and  parliament,  and 
it  was  to  save  himself  from  those  jieople,  who,  as  he 
was  informed  by  Cromwell,  sought  his  life,  that  the 
king,  on  the  11th  November,  fled  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  after  having,  by  the  advice  of  Cromwell,  and 
his  son-in-law  commissary  Ireton,  rejected  the  par- 
liament's proposals.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pose to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  various  steps, 
which  Cromyvell  pursued,  to  aggrandize  the  power 
of  the  army, 'at  the  expence  of  both  king  and  parlia- 
ment. His  principal  object  was,  to  widen  the  breach 
between  them  as  far  as  possible;  but  notwithstand- 
ing his  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  it,  the  Commons  set 
on  foot  a  personal  treaty  with  the  king,  at  the  Isle' of 
Wight  in  Sept.  1648,  and  soon  after,  voted  his  majes- 
iy^s  concessions  satisfactory.  An  attempt  was  also 
made  to  impeach  Cromwell  of  high  treason.  But 
the  army  being  greatly  displeased  at  th^se  proceed- 
ings, on  November  the  20th,  sent  a  remonstrance  to 
the  house  of  Commons,  disapproving  aJl  they  had 
done,  and  in  the  mean  time.  Colonel  *EflWRrs  proceed- 
ed to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  seized  the  per- 
son of  the  king,  and  on  the  1st  December  following, 
lodged  him  in  Hurdcastle,  where  he  was  closely 
confined.  This  was  highly  resented  by  the  parliament, 
who  commanded  the  general  to  recall  his  orders;  but, 
instead  of  this,  the  army  marched  immediately  to 
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LondoO,  purged  the  house  of  CammonSj  that  is,  turn* 
ed  out  those  members^  whose  seotimeots  they  did  not 
approve  of,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  do  what  they 
pleased.  In  mo;jt  of  these  jproceedings,  Cromwell 
appeared  very  aciive,  and  is^  with  good  reason,  be* 
lieyed  to  have  directed  them  all. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  those  particularly 
well  known  cirqumstanccs,  relating  to  the.  king's 
trial,  and  to  the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him» 
since  the  part  Cromwell  ac(^(l  therein  was  open  and 
public.  He  sat  in  the  court,  he  signed  the  warranty 
and  he  prosecuted  the  accomplishment  of  it,  till  the 
execution  of  the  king,  which  took  place  on  the,  50th 
January,  1649,  When  the  first  proposition  was  made 
in  the  ho;U$e  of  Cpnimons  fox  trying  the  king,  he  said, 
that  ^*  if  any  man  moved  this  upon  design,  he.  should 
think  him  the  greatest  traitor  in  the  world,  but  since 
providence  and  necessity  had  cast  them  upon  it,  he 
should  pray  God  to  bless  their  councils,  though  he 
was  not  provided,  on  the  suddeq,  to  give  them  coun* 
sel."  Soon  after,  however,  he  was  at  no  loss  how 
to  act,  for  b^ing  a  great  pretender  to  revelations,  he 
gravely  told  them,  that  as  he  was  praying  to  God  for 
a  blessing  from  him,  on  his  undertaking  to  restore 
the  king  to  his  pristine  majesty,  his  tongue  cleaved 
to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  that  he  could  not  speak 
One  word  more,  which  he  considered  as  a  return  o£ 
prayer,  that  God  had  rejected  him  from  being  king* 
Many  applications  were  made  to  Cromwell,  for  sav- 
ing the  kijQg*s  life,  but  he  rejected  them  all,  under 
the  specious  pretext,  that  God  had  ordered  his  death. 

The  government  being  now  entirely  changed,  for 
in  five  days  after  the  death  of  the  king,  the  house  of 
Lords  was  voted  useless,  it  became  necessary  to 
think  of  some  expedient  for  nvanaging  the  executive 
power.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  set  up  a  coun- 
cil of  State,  ,of  which  John  Bradshaw  was  president, 
and  Cromwell  a  principal  member.  But  before  he 
had  well  taken  possession  of  this  new  dignity,  he 
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(omid  himself  placed  in  cifCilm»ttB<3es^  at  feasit  tr 
hazardous,  as  any  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  con^ 
cemed.  The  persons  he  had  to  engage  with,  were 
part  of  the  officers  of  his  own  army,  who,  being  dis* 
satisfied,  expressed  their  sentiments  in  a  remonstrance, 
which  they  presented  to  the  general.  For  this  hei* 
nous  ofience,  they  were  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and 
sentenced  to  ride  with  their  faces  to  their  horses  tails, 
at  the  head  of  their  respective  corps,  with  a  paper  ex*- 
pT'essing  their  crime  fixed  on  their  backs,  after  which 
their  swords  were  to  be  broke  over  their  heads,  and 
themselves  cashiered,  every  circumstance  of  which 
was  strictly  executed.  This,  however,  served  only 
to  increase  the  flame,  for  several  regiments  of  hors^ 
and  among  the  rest  his  own,  mutinied,  put  white 
cockades  in  their  hats,  and  appointed  a  I'edcEvous  at 
Ware,  where  Cromwell  appeared,  at  the  bead  of 
some  regiments,  oh  ^hom  be  could  fiuUy  depend,  at 
a  time,  when  he  was  least  expected.  Here  without 
«ny  previous  expostulations,  he,  with  two  regiments 
x>f  horse,  surrounded  one  regiment  of  the  mutineers, 
smd  calling  four  men  by  name  out  of  the  ranks,  oblig* 
ed  them  to  cast  dice  for  their  lives,  and  gave  orders 
to  the  two,  who  escaped,  to  shoot  the  others,  with 
which  they  immediately  complied.  By  these  and 
seme  other  examples  equally  decisive,  he  soon  reduc- 
ed the  disaffected  to  a  state  of  complete  subordination, 
and  returned  to  the  city  of  London,  where  be  was  re- 
ceived with  the  highest  honours.  At  this  time,  Eng- 
land being  totally  subdued,  Cromwell,  in  August 
1649,  embarked  with  an  army  for  Ireland,  where  his 
"successes  were  attended  with  so  few  disappointments, 
that,  by  the  month  of  June  1650,  he  had,  in  a  greJit 
Treasure,  subdued  it.  His  presence  being  then  neces- 
sary in  £ngland,  after  having  appointed  Ire  ton  as  his 
deputy,  he  took  shipping  for  Bristol,  where,  after  a 
dangerous  passage,  he  safely  arrived,  leaving  such  a 
terror  upon  the  minds  of  the  Irish,  as  made  evciy 


tiimg  easy  to  those  who  succeeded  him,  and  com* 
pleted  the  conquest  of  the  country. 
"  Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  the  Scots  beinff 
determined  to  restore  monarchy,  in  the  person  ($ 
Charies  II.  whom  they  had  recalled  from  abroad, 
were  Tffaking  preparations  to  invade  England.  On 
&is  emergency,  Cromwell  was  appointed  general 
and  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  dispatched  with  an  army  to 
Scotland,  where  on  the  3d  September,  he  gained  the 
victory  at  Dunbar,  than  which,  none  ever  did  him 
greater  credit  as  a  commander. 
:  Diking  his  stay  in  Scotland,  he  was  extremely  de- 
«rois9  togain  Over  the  Presbyterians,  whom  he  ckar« 
ly  perceived  to  be  adverse  to  his  atnbiti(>us  designs, 
find  as  the  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
means  he  had  recourse  to,  to  efiect  his  purpose, .  we 
pre^ume'it  may  prove  acceptable  to  our  readers.  .  A 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Wishart,  in  one .  of  the 
charohes  <si  Glasgow,  bad  the  courage  to  inveigh 
against  the  regicides,  even  in  the  presence  of  Crom* 
well,  s^ftounded  by  the  obedient  satellites  of  his 
power.  A^gi^ner^I  officer,  who  sat  next  to  CrcmiweU» 
enraged  at  the  unceremcmious  freedom  of  the  preacher» 
asked  him  in  a  whisper  loud  enough  to  be  overheard 
by  others,  if  he  shoiUd  shoot  the  old  dog.  ^' No," 
said  Cromwell,  **  leave  him  to  me."  After  divine 
service,  Cromwell  sent  to  invite  the  clerg)rman  ta 
${xpper,  when,  instead  of  the  sev;ere  reprimand  he  ex* 
pected^  he  received  CromweU's  thanks  for  the  abili« 
ty  and  i:eal,  which  he  had  displayed  in  his  sermon; 
lameating,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  zeal,  in  some 
respects,  wa§  not  more  under  the  guidance  of  know- 
ledge. He  then  endeavoured  to  set  Mr.  Wishart 
ri^ht,  in  several  material  partici^lars,  in  which  he  was 
misinformed  or  mistaken.  Supper  being  served  up, 
Cromwell  rose,  ^ahd,  by  way  of  a  grace,  poured  forth 
a  long  prayer,  with- his  usual  sanctimonious  cant  and 
grimace.  After.supper»  h^  repeated  the  same  phari- 
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saicalfaKte,  and  in  short,  so  dexterously  dfd  ttie  arcl»«' 
hypocrite  work  on  the  good  man's  honest  simpJichy, 
that  he  went  home  quite  convinged  of  the  purity  and 
ititegrity  of  CromwelFs  intention,  and  being  a  ver^ 
popular  preacher,  he  contributed  greafiy  to^  remove 
the  groundless  jealousies  and  prejudices,  as  he  tiotr 
thought  them,  which  many  of  his  countrym^  enter- 
tained against  Cromwiell  and  his  party. 

In  the  summer  of  1651,  Cromwell,  after  several 
successes,  forced  the  king  into  England,  and  block- 
ed  him  up  in  Worcester.  On  the  »d  Scpteitiber  fol- 
lowing, he  attacked  and  carried  the  toWn,  totally  de- 
feated the  king's  forces,  and  gained  Avhat  he  himielf 
called,  in  his  letter  to  parliament,  ••  The  cttiwnin|f 
victory."  The  king  himseif  escaped  with  great  diR 
ficulty,  being  obliged  to  conceal  himself  ftoxA  hit 
pursuers,  in  the  branches  of  an  oak. 

Cromwell,. now  finding  his  power  uncontroulable, 
began  to  meditate  a  bolder  step,  than  perhaps  had 
ever  before  entered  into  the  head  of  any  taan  iff 
England.  This  was  no  less  than  to  remove  his  mas- 
lers,  the  long  parliament,  dnd  to  assutfie  the  whole 
executive  power,  in  his  oWn  person.  CrorAwell  had 
many  conversations  with  the  most  intelligent  of  all 
parties,  on  this  truly  important  biJSirteis,  of  which 
we  shall  only  relate  the  following,  *  as  It  liiay  serve 
more  fully  to  illustrate  the  principles'by  vvhich  be  waJ 
actuated.  He,  upon  this  great  occasion,  seht  fof 
some  of  the  most  eminent  Londoii  ^divihes^  as  it 
he  had  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  "to  be  dettr^ 
mined  by  their  advice.  Anwng  these,  was  flie  lead* 
ing  Mr.  Calamy,  who  very  boldly  oppb^ed  the  pro- 
ject of  Crom weirs  sinjgle  government;  a6  beihg  both 
unlawful  and  impracticable.  Cromwell  answered 
readily  upon  the  first  head,  ;of  unlawftif,  ^»df  ippeal* 
ed  to  the  safety  of  the  nation  being  thfrsiipfemc  law* 
^*  But  says  he,  Mr.  Calamy,  why  impracticable  f * 
Calamy  replied,  "  Oh  i  it  is  the  voJce  af  the  nation ; 
there  will  be  nine  in  ten  Against  .yoUr*^    **  \%y  wel^ 


Ays  Cromwell,  but  ilt  I  should  disarm  the  nioe,  and 
pmt  the  sword  into  the  tentix  man's  hand^  would  not 
that  do  the  business  ?'^ 

.  JBut  notwithstanding  all  this^  he  like  a  consummate 
dissembler,  behaved  m  public^  with'  great  decency 
^d  respect,,  towards  that  body  of  men>  whom  he  was 
poQtriving  to  remove.  The  whole  winter  of  1652 
was  spent  in  contrivances  and  cabals  on  both  sides  i 
by  the  friends  of  the  parliament  to  support  and  maio- 
tain  its  jauthority,  by  their  opponents  to  bring  them 
into  Scucfai  a  situation,  as  to  render  the  necessity  of  dis* 
solving  ,that  assembly  universally  apparent.  Mattery 
continued  in  this  situation,  till  23d  April  1653»  when 
Cromwell  being  informed,  that  the  house  were  de- 
bating on  a  bill,  to  continue  themselves  in  power,  till 
the  5  th  November  of  the  ensuing  year,  marched  . 
directly  with  a  party  of  300  soldiers  to  Westminster ; 
where,  after  having  sat  for  some  time,  listening  to  their 
debates^  he  started  up  of  a  sudden,  ordered  the 
speaker  to  leave  the  chair,  and  told  the  house,  that 
*•  tliey  had  sat  long  enough,  unless  they  had  done 
more  good."  Then  walking  up  and  down  the  house, 
he  cried  out,  "  You  are  no  pariiament,  I  jsay,  you 
are  no  pariiament,'"  and  stamping  with  his  feet,  bid 
'them  for  shame  be  gone,  and  give  place  to  honester 
men.  Upon  this,  the  soldiers  entered  and  cleared 
the  house  of  all  the  members,  after  which,  Cromwell 
caused  the  doors  to  be  locked,  and  proceeded  to 
WhitshalL  And  here  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  he 
covered  this,  as  well  as  all  his  other  most  daring  ac- 
tions, under  .the  specious  cloak  of  religion ;  "  for," 
says  lie  to  the  members.  "I  have  sought  the  Lord 
night  and  day,  that  he  would  rather  slay  me,  than  put 
me  upon  doing  this  work.". 
.  The^  scene  thus  changed,  the  supreme  power  was 
said  to  be  in  the  council  of  officers  again,  who,  after 
^  great  deal  of  bickering  amongst  themselves,  at  last 
•  agreed^,  that  his  Excellency  .should  be  Lord  Protector 
of.  .tlie  commonweaUh  of  England^  Sgotland,  and 
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Ireland^and'have  the  title  ofHighness!  He  was  acrcorik 
ingly  invested  therewith,  Dec.  16th  i653,  in  Westmiii- 
€ter-Hall,  with  great  solemnity ;  and  thus  in  bis  54th 
year,  assunoed  the  sovereign  power,  which  he  well 
knew  how  to  exercise  with  dignity.  When  he  had 
thus  reduced  the  government  into  some  order  at  leasts 
he  applied  himself  with  great  wisdom  and  discretion 
to  the  settlement  of  public  affairs,  both  foreign  and 
domestic ;  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  states 
of  Holland  and  Sweden,  he  obliged  the  king  of  Bor* 
tugal,  notwithstanding  what  had  passed  between  him 
and  the  parliament,  to  accept  of  a  peace  upon  his 
own  terms  ;  and  adjusted  matters  with  France.  As 
to  home  affairs,  he  filled  the  courts  of  justice,  with 
the  most  able  judges,  and  practised  great  moderation 
with  respect  to  religion,  professing  an  unalterable  resolu* 
tion  to  maintain  liberty  of  conscience.  He  also  af* 
fected  to  shew  great  zeal  for  justice,  and  caused  the 
brother  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador  to  be  executed 
for  murder,  10th  June  16545  in  spite  of  the  grea|e$t 
application  to  prevent  it. 

But  notwithstanding  the  pains,  which  he  took,  to 
gain  the  affections  of  the  people,  he  found  a  spirit 
of  discontent  rising  against  him  in  all  the  three  king- 
doms, and  his  government  so  cramped  for  want  of 
money,  that  he  was  under  an  absolute  necessity  of 
calling  a  parliament  agreeably  to  a  form,  which  he 
himself  had  prescribed  sometime  before.  On.  this 
assembly,  which  convened  on  the  3d  September  1654, 
he  exerted  his  utmost  endeavours  to  render  them  sub- 
servient to  his  will,  but  to  no  purpose ;  so  that  find- 
ing, at  last,  that  instead  of  granting  him  money,  they 
were  disposed  to  take  away  his  power,  he  sent  for 
them  to  Whitehall,  where  after  a  speech  full  of  the 
tnost  bitter  invectives,  he  dissolved  them  23d  Janua- 
ry following. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1655,  proved  but  cloudyj 
as  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  had  excited  so  great 
indignation^  that  Cromwell  found  himself  beset  with 
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€Ofiftpiracies  on  every  side.    He  had,  liowever,  the 

food  fortune  to  discover  tbem»  before  they  could 
e  executed.    Those  of  his  most  violent  opposers^ 
he  at  first  only  imprisoned ;  but  at  bst  finding  msene* 
mies  greatly  increased  in  numbers,  hi  had  recource 
to  greater  severity  and  put  many  to  deaths  thus  mani* 
jesting  his  determination  to  maintain  his  authority  at 
all  hazards.  In  the  spring  of  this  year^  was  caried  inte 
escecution^  that  famous  expedition,  by  which  the  pnv 
tector  hoped  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Spanidi 
West-Indies,  where  though  his  forces  did  not  succeed 
in  their  main  design,  yet  they  made  themselves  masters 
of  Jamaica,  which  island  has  ever  since  remained  one 
of  the  most  valuable  appendages  of  the  British  dom* 
inions.  But  besides  this,  the  glorious  successes  of 
JBlake  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  great  sums  he 
received  from  several  powers  for  depredations  com* 
mltted  by  their  subjects  <m  the  English  merchants^ 
did  much  honor  to  the  protector's  government,  and  to 
conclude  the  transactions  of  this  year,  it  must  be  al* 
lowed  that  how  much  soever,  he  might  be  disliked  at 
home,  he  brought  the  English  name  to  a  degree  of  re* 
pupation  abroad,  which  it  had  never  attained  at  any 
previous  period. 

Though  the  war  with  Spain^  under  Blake's  man* 
agement,.  had  brought  nearly  ten  imllions  of  dollars 
into  the  protector's  coflfers,  he  still  felt  tome  wants^ 
which  he  judged  nothing  but  a  parliament  could  sup« 
ply  ;  and  having  concerted  more  effectual  measures^ 
•as  he  conceived,  for  bending  them  to  his  will,  than 
had  been  practised  before  the  last^  he  fixed  the  meet* 
ing  of  that  assembly,  September  19th,  1656.  It  met 
accordingly ;  but  with  a  guard  posted  at  the  door  of 
the  house,  who  suffered  none  to.  edter,  till  they  had 
taken  the  oaths,  which  Cromwell  had'  prepared  for 
them^  by  which  many  were  excluded* 

In  the  springof  1657,  it  plainly  appeared  what  the* 
protector  aimed  a  t^  by  the  vast  pains,  he  had  taken  to 
slender  this  parlianaent  obsequious  to  his  wiU^  for  aow 
a  kind  of  legislative  settlement  was  upon  the  carpet^ 


in  iwhich  m  Maiikl^raslcft  fot  thoiwpr^me  govijuoc^^ 
titK^iui  a  oUti^ipri^f^rfd  to  counttneoce  the.e^ta^ 
l>Hsh)ng  fiomeibinglike  .peers,  under  the  name  of  the 
other  Uyfjac.  At  Idngth,  ope  Pack,  who^  in  a  high  4er 
mo  pofl$eisaed|)iQQQnfide0ce.Gf  the  Protectoc>  ino^4 
Ihitf  the  ixA  bkok  should  be  iiUed  up  with  the 
Miord.king..  .Tht^.waa  n^iolently  op$>o«ed  by  thearmjr 
meinbfl«» ;  buA  v^M  atla$t  carriodi^s  well  a$  the  clause 
empQivrtriogJMn(  Itp  create  iocds,  and  in  this  form^tho 
pciition  vras  .|)]rjaeoled  to  his  highciessy  'who  desired 
iiinc  la  consider  it  Tbs  protector,  would,  certainlf^ 
kave  been  gbd  to.  b^i^e  been  digni^ed  with  the  titk 
as  we]l  as  the  pctwes  ofa  king  ;  but  Hading  that  Km 
best  friends  and  nearest  relations  were  arverse  frotnil^ 
he  determined  to  refuse  tbe  honQr,  wluch  he  had 
been  so  long  seeking,  and,  tbemfore>  May  8  th,  1657^ 
told  them,  that  he  could  not^witha  good  conscience^ 
^cept  the  government  .under  that  titte.  The  parliar 
ment,  then,  filled  up  the  blank  with  his  former  titles 
and  his  highnesa  himself,  that  the  pains,  which  he  had 
taken,  might  not  be  absolutely  thrown  away,  resoly^ 
ed  opt^  a  new  inauguration,  which  was  accordingr 
Jy  performed,  June  26th  165.7,  in  Westminster-Halt 
with  all  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  a.  coronation.  Af* 
ter  this,  the  house  of  Commons  adjourned  to  January 
SQth  following,  in  order  to  give  him  time  to  regulate 
9II  things,  according  to  the  new  system,  with  a  view 
to  which, 'he  summoned  bis  two  sons,  with  a  number 
^  aliiers,  to  take,  their  seats  in  the  upper  house. 
This  year  he  was  cxtrcnjcly  disconcerted  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  small  treatise  entitled,  ^*  Killing,  no 
Murder,"  in  which,  was  shewn  so  plainly,  that  one 
who  had  viodated  al|  laws,  could  derive  protection 
from  no  law,  tfastCnomwett  from  that  time,  believed 
himself  iq  c^ntimial  danger.  All:  attempts,  howiegaiv 
fo  apprehend  the  true  author^  foiled  of  success*  .  1 
In  the  beg&ming  of  the  year  1({58,  he  waagneatly 
pleased  at  t^e  hopes  pf  being  once  at  the  head  vifcaf 
assembly^,  somev^at  siqular  to  4Jie  asi(:ient  pAjdiat^ 


mints  of  Fn|^lrfrtd;  dnd,  ptifsiiant  W  their  *Dw<i^* 
Jatn-niiierit,  the  Gfemmorfc  hieft  on  J^ttxiarry  2©th,  si  did 
the  other  hoisse  ^Isa^  ^gfeeiblj^.m  the  duinttioflrs  oi 
tfie  Lord  Protector,  ^ho  began  hfe -sspee^h  tdtbe  tfen# 
houses,  with  the  poropoos  wwd8  "^Mf  tewlfe^  and 7^11 
file  knights,  burgesa^d  and  dtijsensbf  ttfae'iiobiiecjf 
Commons,  &e,"  flirt  all  this  cwilf  ^he^ed  that  hfii 
jdministnLlion  wds  «otely  fotirtded'  on  tnxtttai^yrR)Kfe? 
fer  the  afkcient  noblHty  woald  fidt  tetome  thdf  ![e«lt 
ki  sach  company  a^  he  teid  a$9i^ne(i  thed^,  aiipdb  fh^ 
house  of  Comn^ons  wobld  havt  'nothing  to  do  iviifft 
the  new  nablcs  m  the^  other  house*  Thiis,  in  lestf 
thfl^a  fortnight,  tt>e  n^w  system  was^ina  &(r  way  of 
beifitg  puHed  to-piec8s,  and  this  occasioned  the  proJ 
lector  on  the  4lh  ORebruary  ftdlowrng,  ta  d^6^<DlW 
ibem  vHth  great  bitterness  of  spe(JcSi,  a»d^rrow  of 
hetft ;  for,  he  aoW  plainly  foresaw  that  a  regular^ 
tablisimtent  was  rrapracticable.  -  Soaife  further  dai 
Aptis  bang  discovensd  Against  hinfr,  he  is  said,  #^ 
Ifirft  -  tkne,  to  have  baen  wholly  altered,  and  to  have 
become  daily  nuore  reserved  andtius^iciousj  hence  \i 
1^,  by  no  meims tiiifflpmbable  that  'he  waS  the ««>sf 
wretched,  ai  well  as  the  molt  pbwerfal  man  in  Eng^ 
Jattd.  '  '"  '^    '   -'*    .  /•  * 

That  he  continkied  a  conmipldte  enthusiast  to  thcf 
very  last,  appears  from  his  behaviour  in  his  lastsiclc^ 
h^sa.  His  disease,  which  was  at  first  a  slow  fe^er, 
l>rorugHt  ofi  hiy :  the  endless  carts -and  afi:«iety  o€  htl 
mitidy  soon  degenerated  into  a  terrtan^ague.  In  (he 
tw^rmng  nfter  he'had  been  [^sUaded  to^niake'hfe  pri- 
vate will,  be'^alked  one  of  hfe  fSiydckns,  why  h^ 
looked  so  sidt  aifd  being  answered',  that  so  it  be^ 
eame  any  (^e,  Who/ttad  the  weighty  ^(^pe  of  hi^;  life 
-«nd  health  tipbn  liitii.  •*  Ye  ^ItySBciainsi'*  said  he, 
^  think  I  ^hall  die;'!  shall  not  die  this «bout,  1  ani 
«are  of  if.  Do nd^  thkik  that  I  afirt'itiid,for  I  speak  thd 
'trordls  of  tmth  u^wm  surer  groutids  thrin  your  Gallett; 
or  Hippocrates  furnish  you^  vOtth.  God  Almlghfj^ 
ti^th  given  tbat  answer,  not^to  my  prayeri  alon^,  A>^ 
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also  to  the  prayers  of  those  who  entertain  a  stricter 
commerce  and  interest  with  him.  Go  on^  tbereforci 
cheerfully,  banishing  all  sadness  from  your  looks, 
and  deal  with  me  as  you  would  do  with  a.  serving 
man/'  His  chaplains,  and  others  of  the  godly,  dis« 
persed  about  the  palace,  had  been  praying  to  God 
in  his  behalf,  and  unanimously  brought  this  answer, 
V  he  shall  recover."  Nay,  so  far  did  their  enthusiasm 
carry  them,  that  a  public  fast  being  kept  at  Hamp- 
ton court  for  his  sake,  instead  of  offering  up  prayers 
for  his  health,  they  returned  thanks  to  God,  for  the 
undoubted  pledges  of  his  recovery.  Though  the 
bhysicians,  thei:elore,.pefceived  his.distemp>er  increase 
mg  every  hour,  they  took  no  notice  of  his  danger, 
tiU  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  appoint  a  5ucces«> 
sor,  while  he  had  any. breath  remaining.  But  be'mg 
then  in  a  lethargic  fit,  be  answered  from  the  purposes 
upon  which,  he  was  again  asked,  whether  he  didnd 
liame  his  eldest  $on  Richard,  and  to  this  questioa 
he  answered,  yes.  Soon  after,  he  expired,  on  thft 
Sd  September,  1658,  aged  somewhat  more  than  59 
years  and  4  months.  This  day  of  September  he  ha4 
always  reckoned  to  be  the  most  fortunate  (or  him  in 
the  whole  year.  A  violent  tempest,  which  immedi^ 
»tely  succeeded  his  death,  was  varioiasly  commented 
PiH  by  his  partisans,  as  well  as  his  opponents. 

He  was  honoured  with  a  very,  pompous  funeraj,  at 
the  public  ex  pence,  which  in  point  of  splendour,  was 
far  superior   to  that  bestowed  on  crowned   beads. 
Some  have  related,  that  his  body  was»  by  his  owa 
particular  order,   secretly  buried  in^  Naseby   field ; 
others,  that  it  was  vvrapped  in  lead,  and  sunk  in  the 
deepest  part  of  the  Tb&mes,  to  picevent  any  insult 
from  being  afterwards  offered  to  it.     But  it  seems  be- 
yond doubt,  that  Ibis  body  was  buried  at  Westminat» 
from  the  following  account  of  wh^  parsed  upon  the 
order  to  disinter,  him,  after  the  restorati(»i,  "  In  the 
middle  isle  of  Henry  Vllth^  chapel  as  the  author 
9f  the  complete  history  of  Engl^pd  tells  us,  at    xf 
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^art  cnd>  in  a  vault,  was  found  his  corps.  In  the 
inside  of  whose  coffin,  and  upon  the  breast  of  the 
corps,  was  laid  a  copper  plate  finely  gilt,  enclosed 
in  a  thin  case  of  lead,  on  the  side  whereof  were  en- 
graved the  aritis  of  England,  impaled  With  those  of 
Oliver,  and  on  the  reverse  the  following  legend  in 
Latin,  which  we  have  thus  translated,  **  Here  lies, 
Oiiver,  Protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  who  was  born  25th  April 
1599;  inaugurated  16th  December  1653^  and  died 
3d  September  1658/* 

Odious  as  Cromweirs  reign  had  generally  been, 
yet  many  marks  of  public  approbation  were  bestowed 
upon  his  memory,  such  as  the  celebrated  poeitis  of 
Waller,  Spratt  and  Dryden,  who,  though  the  authors 
Jired  to  change  their  sentiments,  will  not  fail  to  give 
always  a  very  high  idea  of  the  man.  Cardinal  Maza* 
rine  styled  him  "  a^ fortunate  madman^'*  but  father 
Orleans  substitutes,  in  its  place,  "  a  judicious  villain  ** 
Lord  Clarendon  calls  him  "  a  brave  wicked  man,"  and 
Bishop  Burnet  is  of  opinion,  that  "  his  life  and  his  arts, 
were  exhausted  together,  and  that,  if  he  had  lived  lon- 
ger,  he  would  scarce  have  been  able  to  preserve  his 
power."  Upon  the  character  of  so  extraordinary  a  per* 
sonage,  different  opinions  will  prevail;  but,  as  we 
have   given  an  account  of  his  life,  to  a  considerable 
length,  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  determine  for 
themselves. 

CROMWELL,  (Richard)  eldest  son  of  Oliver, 
and  for  a^hort  time,  successor  to  his  father,  as  Lord 
Protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  was  born  at  Huntingdon,  October  4th 
1626.  On  the  27th  of  May  1647,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  society  of  Lincolns-Inn,  where  he  did  not  dis- 
tinguish himself,  by  the  closeness  of  his  application 
yr  hj»  ardent  prosecution  of  legal  knowledge.  When 
that  unfortunate  monarch,  Charles  I.  was  condemn- 
id  to  death,  Richard  was  so  struct;  with  the  horror  of 
t   Vol.  U.  No.  11.  ^  Y 
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his  approachiQg  fate,  that  he  threw  hlmsetf  on  Kt 
knees  and  pleaded  the  cause  of  fallen  majesty;  but^ 
Oliver  was  "  made  of  sterner  stuflF/'  than  to  be  divert- 
ed from  his  purpose,  by  the  tears  and  eYitreaties  of 
his  son. 

His  father  has  been  censured  for  keeping  him  at  a 
distance  from  business,  and  for  giving  him  no  em- 
ployments, but  for  this,  perhaps  there  was  not  any 
just  ground.  He  married  him  to  a  lady,  who  brought 
him  a  good  fortune!  He  suffered  him  to  pursue  the 
bent  of  his  inclination,  and  to  lead  the  life  of  a  plain, 
honest  country  gentleman,  which,  for  a  time,  was 
highly  suitable  to  his  own  interest,  as  it  seemed  to 
correspond  with  the  terms  of  the  instrument  of  go- 
vernment, and,  with  the  dislike  which  the  Protector, 
when  first  so  called,  had  expressed  of  hereditary  right. 
When  he  had  afterwards  brought  about  a  change  of 
affairs,  he  altered,  at  the  same  time,  his  conduct 
towards  his  son,  named  him  the  first  lord  in  the  other 
house;  resigned  to  him  the  Chancellorship  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  conferred  upon  him  all  the 
•  honours  he  could. 

Richard's  accession  to  power,  upon  the  death  of 
his  father,  3d  September  1658,  was  followed  by  every 
apparent  testimony  of  attachment  and  affection.  His 
power,  however,  was  but  of  short  continuance,  for 
the  republicans  getting  the* ascendancy,  he  was  de- 
posed April  22d  1659.  To  this  he  submitted  with- 
out a  struggle,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  secure  power 
and  exaltation  by  those  perfidious  and  bloody  acts 
too  successfully  practised  by  his  father.  "  I  should 
feel  extreme  concern,"  said  Richard,  in  a  confiden- 
tial moment,  "  if  the  blood  of  a  single  man  be  shed 
to  retain  a  situation,  which  I  wish  to  hold  no  longer 
than  shall  be  consistent  with  the  public  good,  and  the 
wishes  of  those  I  govern.** 

During  his  short  protectorate,  the  fanatic  preachy 
crs,  Svho  enjoyed,  or  rather  who  fancied  they  had  en* 
joyed  the  confidence  pf  Oliver^  accused  Richaril  of 
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jaeglectiog  the  godly,  and  keeping  company  with  the 

ptophsLne-,    after  reproachinfi^  them  for  their  selfish 

hypocrisy,  and  clapping  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 

an  associate,  he  concluded  with  saying,  **  and  here  is 

Dick  Ingolsby,  though  he  can  neither  preach  nor 

pray,  I  would  rather  trust  him  than  the  holiest  man  of 

your  tribe."     He  also  kept  to  the  day  of  his  death, 

twolarge  trunks  full  of  the  addresses  presented  to  him, 

when  protector,  which  from  the  servile  common  place 

cant,  too  generally  adopted  in  such  compositions,  he 

called  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people  of  England. 

Immediately  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 

which  happened  29th  May  1660,  as  Richard  was 

sensible  how  obnoxbus  he  must  be  to  a  monarch 

who  had  come  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdoms, 

which  had  for  so  many  years  been  withheld' from  him, 

and  the  sovereignty  of  which  had  been  occupied  by 

the  Cromwells,  he  judged  it  prudent  to  retire  to  the 

continent,  where  he  continued  incognito  till  the  year 

1680,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  country.     The 

place  which  he  had  fixed  upon  for  his  residence  was 

Chesnut,  in  Hertfordshire,  a  village  within  12  miles 

ofLondon,  where  he  remained  unmolested  till  the  12th 

of  July  1712,  when  he  died,  in  the  eighty  sixth  year 

of  his  age,  leaving  several  children,  whose  posterity 

are  still  in  existence. 

There  are  numerous  traits  in  the  character  of  Rich- 
ard Cromwell,  which  sufficiently  prove,  that  he  was 
by  no  means  deficient  in  power  of  intellect,  although 
he  hath  frequently  been  so  described.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  however,  that,  had  he  been  possessed  of  his 
lather^s  ambition,  we  should  have  heard  no  more  of 
the  posterity  of  the  royal  martyr. 

CULLEN,  (Will  I  an)  was  born  of  respectabk 
parents,  in  Lanerkshire,  Scotland,  in  the  year  1709. 
Having  served  a  short  apprenticeship  to  a  surgeon 
9f  apothecary,  in  Glasgow,  he  obtained  the  place  of 
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a  surgeon  in  one  of  the  merchant  vessels  from  Londot% 
to  the  West  Indies  ;  but  not  liking  that  employment, 
he  soon  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he 
practised,  for  a  short  time,  in  the  parish  of  Shotts, 
among  the  farmers  and  cowntry  people.  Thence  he 
removed  to  Hamilton,  intending  to  practise  there  as 
a  physician. 

Whikt  he  resided  near  Shotts,  Archibald  Duke  of 
Argyle,  made  a  visit  to  a  gentleman  in  that  vicinity. 
His  grace  was  engaged  in  some  chemical  researches, 
which  required  elucidation  by  experiments,  for  which-, 
he  then  wanted  the  necessary  apparatus.  A  gentle* 
man  then  present,  recollecting  young  CuUen,  men- 
tioned him  as  a  person  who  could,  most  probably, 
supply  his  wants.  He  was  consequently  presented 
to  the  Duke,  with  whom  he  formed  an  acquaintance, 
to  which  he  was  probably  indebted  for  all  his  future 
fortune.  The  name  of  Cullen  having  thus  become 
known,  hrs  reputatbn  as  a  practitioner  was  soon  esta- 
blished in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Duke  of  HamiK 
ton  had  then  for  a  short  time,  resided  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  having  been  suddenly  taken  ill,  was 
induced  by  the  character  which  he  had  heard  of  Cul- 
len, to  send  for  his  assistance.  The  Duke  was  not 
only  beneficially  aided  by  his  science  in  medicine,  but 
amply  gratified  with  his  conversation.  He  according*- 
Jy  obtained  for  him  a  place  in  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow, where  his  talents  soon  became  more:  conspicu- 
ous. 

During  his  residence  in  the  country,  he  had  form- 
ed a  connection  with  William  Hunter,  a  man  who 
afterwards  became  eminent  in  his  profession,  and 
who,  at  that  time,  was  not  in  more  affluent  circunN 
stances  than  Cullen.  They  agreed  to  pursue  their 
studies  together,  and  entered  into  a  partnership  as 
surgeons  and  apothecaries,  on  condition,  that  altier- 
nately,  one  should  practice  the  business,  while  thef 
dther  might  study  medicine,  in  whatever  university  he 
preferred.    Cullen  was  allowed  the  first  choice,  an* 
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went  to  Edinburgh.  The  next  winter.  Hunter  chose 
London  for  the  same  purpose.  His  excellence  in 
dissections  and  anatomical  preparations^  whilst  he  re- 
sided in  that  city,  was  no  sooner  discovered,  than  Dr. 
Douglass,  a  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  man-midwifery, 
chose  him  for  an  assistant,  and  on  the  death  of  that 
gentleman.  Hunter  succeeded  him  in  both  of  his  pro- 
fessions. Thus  was  the  partnership  suddenly  dissolv- 
ed, but  a  friendly  correspondence  between  these  two 
great  men  succeeded,  which  only  terminated  with 
their  lives. 

When  Dr.  Cullen  practised  in  the  country,  he  be- 
came attached  to  Miss  Johnstone,  the  daughter  of  a 
'clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  obtained  her 
hand  in  marriage.  This  lady,  who  was  about  his 
own  age,  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  most 
amiable  qualities  that  adorn  her  sex.  Though  her 
fortune  would  now  be  counted  small,  it  was,  at  that 
time,  no  contemptible  acquisition  in  that  country, 
especi^Hy  to  one,  whose  situation  in  life  was  then  so 
confined.  After  having  participated  with  him  in  his 
various  changes  of  fortune,  she  died  in  the  summer  of 
1786,  leaving  behind  her  a  numerous  family,  with  her 
husband,  to  regret  her  loss. 

He  had  taken  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  physic,  in 
1740;  and  in  1746,  ^as  appointed  lecturer  in  che- 
mistry in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where  he  began 
his  lectures  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year.  !^ow 
his  various  talents  and  endowments  were  displayed 
in  a  point  of  view  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
students  and  rendered  their  pursuits  more  interesting 
than  ever  they  had  been  before.  His  practice  as  a 
physician  increased  daily,  and  on  a  vacancy  in  1751, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  King,  professor  of  medicine 
in  the  same  university :  an  advancement,  which  still 
more  encreased  his  fame. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Plumber,  professor  of  chemis- 
try at  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1756,  he  was  unani- 
mously invited  to  accept  the  vacant  chair.    Having 
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accordingly  resigned  his  empioynnent  at  Glasgow, JMt 
began  his  Jectujres  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  month  of  Oc^ 
tober,  in  the  same  year.  On  the  appointment  of  Dr, 
Cullen  to  the  professorship,  chemistry,  which  had  be* 
fore  been  disregarded,  became  the  favorite  study,  aad 
his  lectures  were  more  frequented  than  any  others,  ex- 
cepting those  of  anatomy.  His  success  excited  eavy 
amongst  his  colleagues.  They  framed  a  party  of  op* 
position  amongst  the  students,  who  misrepresenting 
his  doctrines,  induced  some  meo  of  the  greatest  emi<- 
nence  in  the  university  to  oppose  a  systemi  which 
they  knew  only  by  report.  Cullen  no  officious  enquirer 
into  the  opinions  of  others,  and  inattentive  to  what 
might  be  said  of  his  own,  was  regardless  ot  their  ef- 
fbits :  never  was  he  heard  to  traduce  the  professional 
character  of  any  one,  who  might  have  been  thought 
a  rival,  either  as  a  professor  or  a  physician.  The  en- 
vy, which  his  abilities  had  created,  and  his  contempt^ 
or  rather  disregard  ot  his  opponents,  contributed  to 
increase  his  reputation.  He  became  more  respected, 
as  he  became  more  known.  In  his  address,  afiable 
and  engaging,  in  his  manners  open  and  kind :  and 
in  his  conduct  free  from  the  least  imputation  of  in- 
terested views,  he  was  the  friend  and  companion  of 
every  family,  who  had  occasion  for  his  medical  abili- 
ties ;  and  they  who  had  once  employed  hira/could  not 
be  satisfied,  if  they  wanted  a  physician,  without  send- 
ing for  him  again. 

On  the  death  of  Dn  Alston,  professor  of  medicine, 
in  1763,  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  appointed  Dr* 
Cullen  to  succeed  him,  with  a  request,  that  he  would 
finish  a  course  of  lectures,  which  his  predecessor  bad 
began.  He  consented,  but  instead  of  contenting  hi^' 
self  with  reading  the  imperfect  copy,  which  had  been 
consigned  to  him,  undertook  a  new  course,  whicn 
was  entirely  his  own.  The  number  of  students  in- 
creased and  added  to  the  popularity  of  the  newpr^ 
fessor.  An  inaccurate  copy  or  his  lectures  havmg  h^ 
printed,  he  thought  it  expedient  afterwards  to  pubW 
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of  age  increasing,  he.  resigned  his  office  in  favor  of 
Ur.  Black,  who  had  been  formerly  his  pupil.  On 
the  death  of  Dr.  Rutherford,  who  had  long  given  lec- 
tures on  the  practice  of  physic.  Dr.  Culleh  and  Dr. 
John  Gregory  became  candidates  for  the  vacant 
place.  But  previous  to  the  time  of  election,1he  par* 
ties  agreed  to  a  compromise.  It  was^  stipulated,  that 
each  shouJdgive  lectures  alternately  daring- their  res^ 
pective  lives  :  but  that  the  survivor  diould  retain  the 
class  to  which  he  should  give  the  pieference.  The 
arrangements  having  thus  been  made ;  Dr.  CiiHen 
delivered  the  first  co\irse  of  lectures  in  1766,  and 
Dr.  Gregory,  in  the  year  following,  succeded  him. 
Gn  the  unexpected  death  of  his  colleagu'e.  Dr.  Cullen 
continued  to  give  lectures  till  within  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  death :  an  event,  which  to  the  great  regret 
of  his  friends  arid  family,  happened  on  the  5th  of  Feb- 
*  jfuary  1790,  and  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age. 

His  principle  works  are  "  Synopsis  nosologiae  me- 
thodicae,  Edinburgh  1772,  2  vols.  8vo.'^  "  Lectures 
on  the  Materia  Medica,  London  4to.**  **  First  .lines 
of  the  practice  of  Physic  1776>  8vo."  (this  is  said  to 
have  produced  him /.3000  Sterling,  13320  dollars.) 
**  Institutions  of  Medicine,   containing  Physiology, 
6vt).*'    **  On    the  recovery  of  drowned   persons  ;'* 
a  treatise  on  the  materia  medica,  2  vols.  4to  1789  &c^ 
We  shall  conclude  this  article  by  observing,  that 
the  death  of  this  great  man,  was  not  only  lameYited 
hy  the  literati  of  that  country  which  gave  him  birth; 
but,  likewise  by  men  of  science  throughout  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world.     In  particular,  we  recol- 
lect, that  on  the  9th  July  after  his  death,  an  excel* 
J^nt   eulogium  was  delivered  to  his  honour  by  Dn 
Benjamin  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  request  of 
the  college  of  Physicians  of  that  city,  who,  together 
with  the  medical  graduates  and  students,  assembled 
upon  that  solemn  occasion^  to  lameut  the  loss,  whicht 
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in  commcm  with  eyer  frieod  to  the  sciences^  they  bid 

sustained  by  his  death. 

This  great  man  was  physkian  to  his  majesty  for 
Scotland,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
in  Edinburgh,  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London,  and 
of .  Edinburgh ;  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  at 
JParis,  of  the  Royal  college  of  Physicians  at  Madrid, 
©f  the  American  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadel- 
phia^ &c.  &c. 

CUSHING,  (Thomas)  L.  L.  D.  lieutenant  gover- 
nor of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  was  born 
in  the  year  1725,  and  completed  his  academical  edil* 
cation,  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  in  his  nativei 
state. 

.  While  he  was  very  young,  the  town  of >  Boston 
^  called  him  to  fill  some  of  its  most  respectable  offices, 
and  delegated  him  as  its  representative  to  the  gene- 
ral court.  •  In  this  situation,  his  patriotism,  his  abili- 
ties, and  his  faculty  in  dispatching  business,  led  the 
house  of  assembly  to  chose  him  their  speaker,  a  place 
which  had  for  many  years  been  filled  by  his  father 
with  great  reputation.  While  he  was  in  the  chair, 
the  contest  with  Great  Britain  ripened  to  a  conclusion, 
and  the  station  he  held  not  only  called  out  his  exer- 
tions in  the  service  of  his  country,  but  rendered  him 
known,  wherever  the  cause  of  America  was  patron- 
ized, and  indeed  throughout  the  European  world. 
Of  the  twofirst  continental  congresses,  which  laid  a 
foundation  for  the  independence  and  happiness  of  this 
country,  he  was  a  judicious  and  an  active  member. 
On  his  return  to  his  own  state,  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council,  which  then  constituted  its  su* 
preme  executive.  He  was  also  appointed  judge  of 
the  courts  of  common  pleas,  and  of  probate  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  which  stations  he  held  until  the 
adoption  of  the  present  state  constitution,  when  he 
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V»  called  to  tbfe  dfiee  of  lieutenant  governor,  in  which 
he  continued, .until. his  death. 

Under  arbitrary,  or-  monarchical  governments,  a 
man's  being  .'Appointed  to,  or  continued  in  an  office,  is , 
©o  certaia  evidence  of  his  being  qualified  for  it ;  but 
in  govemtnents,  free  like  ours,  the  appointment  of  a 
person  for  a  long  course  of  years  together,  to  guard 
the  interests  of  the  people,  and  to  transact  their  impor- 
tant affairs,  is  the  most  incontestible  proof  of  his  abili- 
ties and  his  integrity.  This  observation  v«?as  verified 
in  Mr;  Gushing.  He  thoroughly  understood  the  in- 
terest of  his  country,  and  meant  invariably  to  pursue 
them.  Very  few  men  knew  better^than  he,  how  to 
predict  the.  consequences  of  the  public  conduct-— 
to  balance  contending  parties — to  remove  difficul- 
ties— ^and  to  unite .  separate  and  divided  interests. 
His  life  was  a;state  of  constant  exertion  in  the  service 
of  his  country ;  its»happiness  was  dear  to  him  in  health  ; 
it  lay  near  his  heart  in  his  last  moments  ]  and,  while 
he  expressed  a  satisfaction  in  haying  honfestly  and  up- 
rightly, in'  every  department  he  had  filled,  aimed  at 
doing  right,  he  manifested  the  most  tender  solicitude, 
for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  America. 

He  was,  from  his  early  youth,  a  professor  of  religion 
and  a  serious  and  devout  attendant  upon  its  offices, 
in  public  and  private.  The  principles  and  motives  of 
the  gospel  lay  with  great  weight  upon  his  mind  :  they 
had  an  evident  influence  upon  his  conduct  in  life ;  they 
dispersed  from  before  him  the  terrors  of  death,  and  en- 
abled him  to  look  forward  with  calmness  and  comport 
sure,  to  a  state  of  glory  and  felicity  beyond  the  grave. 

His  reputation,  for  serious  religion  induced  the  so- 
ciety in  London,  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  New- 
England,  to  appoint  him  one  of  their  commissioners^ 
which  trust  he  discharged  with  fidelity  and  care, 

A  nian,  under  the  genuine  influence  of  religion,  will 
be  ever  attentive  to  relative  duties :  and  we  discera 
more  traits  of  his  real  character  in  this  undress  of  life» 

YolJL  No.  U.  Z 
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than  we  do,  when  he  knows,  that  he  is  the  ral^ecftof 
strict  obserration;  and  in  this  instance,  his  friends 
win  join,  in  testifying  his  tenderness  as  a  husband  ; 
his  affection  as  a  father  j  his  fidelity  as  a  friend  ;  smd 
his  indulgence  as  a  master.  His  manners  were  amia* 
hie,  and  his  conversation  open,  pleasant  and  agreea* 
ble.  He  gave  many  proofs  of  his  charity  to  the  poor, 
and  his  kindness  to  the  orphan  and  the  helpless.  His 
heart  melted  at  the  woes  of  others ;  and  his  heart  was 
open  to  relieve  them. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  omit  his  great  srfTection  for 
the  university  ot  Cambridge,  where  he  received  his 
education.  He  sought  for  opportunities  to  do  it  ser- 
vice ;  and  he  never  was  happier,  than  when  he  ob- 
served its  prosperity,  and  could  support  its  interests. 
The  university  was  grateful  for  his  affection,  and,  in 
return,  bestowed  upon  him  its  highest  honors. 

Mr.  Gushing  bad  a  firm  constitution,  but  was  sub-^ 
ject  to  the  gout.  It  was  this  disorder,  which  depri- 
ved his  countfy  of  his  abilities,  at  a  time,  when  an 
important  change  was  agitating  in  her  political  fa- 
brick.  On  the  19th  of  February,  1788,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  gout  in  his  breast,  and,  on  the  28th  of 
the  same  month,  he  died  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age, 
having  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  new  federal  con- 
stitution ratified^  by  the  convention  of  MassachiH 
sett^,  a  few  days  before  his  death. 

/ 

DACIER,  (Andrew)  a  French  critic  and  phifo- 
loger,  was  born  of  protestant  parents  at  Castres,  in 
Upper  Lauguedoc,  April  6th  1651.  Having  receiv- 
ed the  first  principles  of  classical  learning  in  that  city, 
he  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  university  of  Samur, 
that  he  might  finish  his  education  undf  r  the  celebrat- 
ed Tanguy  le  Fevre,  then  engaged  in  the  instruction 
of  his  daughter,  who  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  her  sex.  This  gave  rise  to 
that  mutual  tenderness,  which  a  marriage  of  forty 


jenn  <Mld  not  meiktn.  The  Dake  of  Montausier » 
governor  to  th^  Dauphin,  hearing  of  his  merit,  put  him 
on  the  list  of  commentators  for  the  use  of  the  dau- 
pirin,  and  cf^aged  him  in  an  edition  of"  Pompeius 
F^cslus/'  wlwch  he  published  in  1681.  His  "  Ho- 
la^"  with  a  JFrendi  translation^  and  notes  historical 
and  critical,  in  10  vols,  also  came  out  in  the  same 
ye^r.  The  acxt  sjpecinaen  of  his  learning,  was  in  tho 
fditt^n  he  gave  of  "  The  12th  book  of  the  anagogi- 
cal  conteniplations  of  St.  Anastasius,  upon  the  crea- 
tk»i  of  tW  wwld,  togfether  with  notes  and  a  Latin 
IrdBslation^''  wliich  was  published,  at  London,  in 
lfr82. 

His  marriage  with  M^ademoiselle  le  Fevre,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1683,  seems  to  have  conside- 
rably interrupted  his  literary  pursuits,  for  we  hear  no 
more  of  him  till  1691,  wlWn  he  obHged  the  world 
,wkha  French  translation  of  "  The  Moral  reflections,. 
ci"  the  E^ipetor  Marcus  Antonius,  with  notes."  It 
would  be  too  tedious,  nor  would  it  be  very  entertain- 
ing to  our  readers,  to  particularize  all  the  publications 
,of  this  kamed  and  truly  voluminous  writer.  It  shall 
theisetc^e  $u9ice  to  say,  that  he  translated,  in  a  mas- 
^rJy  manner,  a  great  number  of  the  most  valuable 
writings  of  the  ancients. 

.  When  the  "  History  of  Lewis  XIV  was  finished 
by  Medals-,"  in  1713,  he  was  chosen  to  present  it  to 
his  Majesty,  who,  being  informed  of  the  pains  he 
had  taken  on  that  subject,  settled  npon  him  a  mode- 
rate passion  for  life,  and  about  the  same  time,  ap- 
pointed him  kecpy  of  the  books  in  the  king*s  closet 
.  in  the  L*ouvre.  When  that  post  was  united  to  that 
of  Libi^ary  keeper  to  the  king,  he  was  not  only  con- 
^  tini^d  in  the  privileges  of  his  place,  during  life,  but 
the  survivance  was  granted  to  his  wife,  a  favour,  of 
which  there  had  never  been  an  instance  before.  But 
the  death  of  Madame  Dacier,  in  1720,  rendered  this 

Sant,  which  was  so  honourable  to  her,  ineffectual.' 
e  died  Sept.  18th  1722,  inhis72d  year,. of  an  ul- 
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cer  in  the  throat,  vfhich  he  did  not  think  at  aH  dtv^, 
gerous^  as  he  was  present  at  the  acaxlemy  that  verp 
evening.  .   '   .  ,    : 

He  was  a  great  promoter  of  virtue  and  *  learning, 
and,  if  he  was  somewhat  partial  to  antiquity,' he  is  ta 
be  excused,  because  h^  studied  those  waiters  among' 
the  Pagans,  who  had  applied  tKemtelvies' with  toost 
•  success  to  the  knowledge  and  regulation  t)f  -the-  hu- 
man mind.  •  Considered  in  this' light;  Dacier-is  an 
author  highly  to  be  valued, -for 'he  chose  none  but 
tiseful  subjects;  ddvoted  his  labours  only  to  work$  oi 
importance ;  and  enriched  the  French  ^ language  with 
those  remains  of  vvise  antiquity,  which  are  most  ad- 
vantageous to  the  morals  of  mankind/ 

DACIER,  (Anne)  wife  of  the  preceding,  and 
daughter  of  Tanguy  Le  Fevre,  professor  of  Greek, 
at  Samur  in  France,  was  born  in  that  city  about. the 
end  of  the  year  1651.  She  was  about  11  years  old, 
when  her  father  resolved  to  give  her  a  learned  educar 
tion  ;  and  the  occasion  of  his  taking  such  a  resolution, 
was  this':  while  he  was  teaching  one  of  his  sons  the 
rudiments  of  grammar,  in  the  same  room,  where  Maf* 
damoiselle  le  Fevre  was  employed  with  her  needk, 
she,  as  a  person  wholy  unconcerned,  occasionally  sup- 
plied her  brother  with  answers  to  questions,  which 
puzzled  him.  Her  father  discovering  her  talents, 
fiom  thence  gave  her  a  regular  course  of  instruction^ 
and  brought  her  up  a  scholar.  In  i672,  her  father 
:  died,  and  the  year  following,  she  jvent  to  Paris,  whe- 
ther her  fame  had  already,  preceded  her.  She  was 
then  preparing  an  edition  of  "  Callimachus,"  which 
she  published  in  1674.  Having  shewn  some  sheets 
of  it  to  Mr  Huet  preceptor  to  the  Dauphin,  and  to 
several  other  men  of  learning  at  the  court,  the  wotk 
was  so  highly  admired,  that  the  duke  of  Montausier 
made  a  proposal  to  her  of  publishing  several  Latin 
authors,  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin,  which,  though  she 
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reJ56eted  at  first,'  shfe  at  last  Wdcrtook,  and  published* 
an  edition  of  ^^Florus."  '.  >  i  /  » 
'  r Her  rejiiitation  beiing  now  spread  all  orer  Europe,. 
ChrisUna,  queai  pf  Sweden,  ordered  her  ambassador 
al  the  court  of  Frmifce,  to  make  her  a  compliment  in 
her  name,  upon,  which  Madamoiselle  le  Fevre,  sent 
the  queen  a  Latin: letter,  with  her  edition  of  Florus. 
to  wfiichher  roajesty  ;wrote  an  obliging  answer,  and 
not  long  after  sent 'her  another  letter,  p'ersuading  her 
f.0  abandon  the  protestant  religion,  and  making  her 
considerable  offers  to  settle  at  her  court.  This,  how-? 
evtr,  she  declined,  and  proceeded  in  the  task  she  had 
imdertakcn,  of  preparing  authors  for  the  use  of  the 
dauphin,  in  which  she  proceeded.with  so  great  acti^ 
vity  and  perseverance,  that,  previousto  the  end  of  the 
year  1684^  she  had  published  no  less  than  twelve  vo- 
lumes, several  of  which  have  been  repeatedly  printed 
in  England,  as  well  as  France.  ' 

But,  in  the  jnidst  of*  all  these  various  publications, 
she,  in  the  year   1683,  found  time  to  marry  M.Da- 
cier,  with  whom  she  had  been  brought  up  in  her  fa- 
ther's house,  from  her  earliest  years.    'Sobn  after  thi^, 
she  declared  to  her  friends,  the  Euke  of  Montausier 
and  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,'  a  design*  of  reconciling 
;  herself  to  the  church  of  Rome;  btft,  as  M.'Dacier 
'  was  not  yet  convinced'of  tlie  propriety  of  such  a 
cbange,  they  thought  proper  to  retire  to  Castres'  in 
"  1684,  in  order  to  exarhine  the  points  of  controversy 
•  between  the*  Prqtestarits  anci  the  Roman  Catholics.-^ 
They,  at  last,  dfefermined  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and 
made  their  public 'adjurations  accordingly,  in  1685, 
after  which  the    kirig"  bestowed  considerable  marks 
of  his  favour,  both  upon  the  husband  and  wife. — 
She  still   continued  to  favour  the  world  with  nu- 
^merous  publications,  the  most  remarkable  ot  which, 
is  "  The  Iliad  of  Homer  translated  into  French,  with 
notes,  in  3  vols.  12mo.  i7li,  and  her  translation  of 
the  *' Odyssey,"    which  she  executed  in  the  same 
manner  in  1716,  and  this,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  was 
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Htkc  last  thing  she  puUisfaed.  She  had  twb  daiiglrttot 
and  a  son,  to  whose  education  she  paid  the  greatest 
attention  ;  but  the  son  died  in  the  yiear  1694,  and  one 
of  her  daughters  Secame  a  nun ;  the  other,  who 
is  said  to  have  nntted  in  her,  all  the  vutues  and  ao 
complishmenls  of  her  sex,  died  at  i8  years  of  age. 
Her  mother  has  innnortalized  her  memory  in  the  pre* 
face  to  her  translation  of  the  Iliad.  Madame  Daeier 
was  in  a  very  infirm  state  of  healtfi  die  two  last  yesut 
of  her  life  ;  and  died  after  a  reiy  palnfol  «cknes)^ 
August  27th,  1720  aged  69. 

Madame  Dacier  was  a  lady  of  great  virtue  as  weM 
as  learning,  and  remarkable  for  firmness,  generosity, 
equality  of  temper  and  piety.  Like  most  pa'sons 
possessed  of  superior  talents,  she  was,  likewise,  a . 
woman  of  remarkable  modesty,  so  that  she  o^uM 
seldom  be  prevailed  on  to  speak  upon  subjects  of  li- 
terature. 

» 
DAMPIER,  (Captain  William)  a  celebraf* 
ed  English  voyager  was  descended  from  a  x» 
pectable  family  in  Somersetshire,  and  born  in  1652, 
but  losing  his  father,  when  very  young,  he  was  sept 
to  sea,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself,  par- 
ticularly In  the  South  Sea.  He  associated  hin^s^f 
with  one  Captain  Cook,  in  order  to  cruise  against  (i^ 
Spaniards,  and  on  August  2Sd,  1683*,  jailed  from 
Accomac  in  Virginia  for  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islaii<iB. 
Aftef  touching  at  several  of  them,  he  steered  for  the 
streights  of  Magellan,  but  th^  wind  bein^  against 
them,  they  stood  over  for  the  coast  of  Guinea  and 
in  a  few  days,  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  Sherboiougb 
river,  where  the  ship's  crew  were  hospitably  receiv- 
ed by  the  inhabitants.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
South  Seas,  through  the  streights  of  Magellan;  and, 
arriving  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  took  pn 
^  board  a  Moskito  Indian,  who  had  been  left  ip  that 
uninhabited  place  above  three  years  before.    After 
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ittyiiig.here  ^hont  14  days,  tb^  set  sail,  April  8th 
1684)  steering  towards  the  line,  off  the  islands  of  Peru 
aadChiiiy  look  several  prizes,  and  proceededto  the 
Oallipago  islands,  and  from  thence  to  Cape  Blanco* 
On  July  20th  they  sailed  towards  the  island  of  Plata, 
where  they  arrived  on  September  20th  following. 
Here  they  made  a  descent  upon  Paita,  attacked  the 
fort,  and  took  it  with  little  opposition ;  but  finding 
diat  the  governor  and.  inhabitants  had  quitted  the 
town  and  carried  off  their  money,  goods  and  provi- 
sions, they  set  fire  to  it,  and  afterwards  set  sail  for, 
and  attacked  Guaiquil,  but  without  success. 

They  now  entered  the  Bay  of  Panama,  with  the 
design  of  looking  into  some  river,  unfrequented  by 
the  Spaniards,  in  search  of  canoes,  and  therefore, 
endeavoured  to  enter  the  river  of  St.  Jago,  on  ac- 
count of  its  proximity  to  the  island  of  Gallo,  where 
there  is  much  gold,  and  safe  anchorage  for  ships, 
Dampier,  with  some  others,  ventured  to  row  six 
leagues  up  the  river;  but  the  Indians,  at  their  ap- 
proach, got  into  their  canoes  and  paddled  up  the 
stream,  with  so  great  expedition,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  our  navigator  to  get  up  with  them. 
They,  therefore,  returned  the  next  morning,  in  or- 
der to  sail  for  the  island  of  Gallo,  and,  in  their 
way,  tof k  a  Spanish  packet  boat,  sent  with  dispatch- 
es from  Panama  to  Lima,  by  which  they  learned,  that 
the  Armada  being  arrived  from  Spain,  at  Porto  Bello, 
waited  for  the  fleet  from  Lima,  which  made  them  re- 
solve to  rendezvous  amongst  the  King's  or  Pearl  is- 
lands, by  which  ail  the  ships  bound  to  Panama  iirom 
Lima  must  necessarily  pass.  On  May  28th,  they 
discovered  the  Spanish  fleet,  but  night  approaching, 
they  only  exchanged  a  few  shot.  The  Spanish  admi- 
ral, by  the  artifice  of  a  false  light,  got  the  wea- 
ther-gage of  them  the  next  day,  and  came  up  to  them 
with  full  sail,  which  obliged  them  to  make  a  running 
fight  of  it,  all  around  the  bay  of  Panama,  ahd  thus 
their  long  projected  design  proved  fruitless.     They 
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now  sailed  for  the  idasd.of  Quibo;  where  tfaiy  found 
Captain  Harris,  and  as  their  late  attempt  at  sea  had 
been  unsuccessful,  they  resolved  to  try  their  fortune 
by  land,  by  attacking  !the  city  of;  Leon/on  the  coast 
pf  Mexico,  which  they,  took  and  burnt.   .    : 

They  now  proceeded  to  the  westward,  till. they 
came  to  Guatulco,  one  of  the  best  ports  .in  the  king- 
liom  of  Mexico ;  and  from  thence  to! Gape  Cerientes, 
where  they  waited  for  some  time,  Mn  hopes  of  .meet- 
ing with  a  galleon,  of  which  they  bad  received  infor- 
^atbn.  They  cpntinued  cruising  off  this  cape,  till 
January  1st,  1685,  when  their  provisions  being  ex- 
hausted, they  were  forced  to  quit  their  station  to  pro- 
cure a  supply^  and  while  they  were  engaged  in  this 
^necessary  business,  the  Manilla  ship  passed  by  them 
to  the  Eastward.  After  this,  they  steered  towards 
Calefornia,  and  anchored  in  one  of  the  Tres  Maria 
Islands.  Dampier,  having  long  been  sick  of  a  dropsy, 
was  here  buried  for  about  half  an  hour  up  to  the  neck 
in  sand,  which  threw  him  into  a  profuse  sweat ;  and 
being  afterwards  wrapped  up,  warm,  and  put  to  bed, 
found  great  benefit,  from  this  extraordinary  remedy. 

Their  success  in  this  part  of  the  world  having  been 
very  indifferent,  andthereappearing.no  probability 
of  its  mending,  they  shaped  their  course  towards  the 
'East-Indies,  where,  after  having  visited:  New-HoJ- 
land,  and  a  number  of  other  countries,  they  arrived 
at  Nicobar,  where,  by  some  accident,  Dampier  and 
some  of  his  companions  were  left  on  shore,  and  treated 
with  great  civility -by  :  the  inhabitants.  Dampier, 
however,  contrived  to  leave  his  companions, '  and  ar- 
rived at  the  Eng-Iish  factory  at  Achen,^  where,*  after 
having  resided  for  some  time,  he  engaged  with  a 
captain  Weldon,  under  wh<)ra  he  made  several  trading 
voyages  for  upwards  of  fifiepn  months,  and  after- 
wards entered  as  a  gunner  to  an  English  factory  at 
Bencoolen.  Upon  this  coast,  he  staid  till  1691,  and 
then  embarked  for  England,  when  he  was  obliged 
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to  make  his  escape  Ij^ugb  one  of  the  port«holes»  the 
governor  -having  revoked  his  promise  of  allowipg 
him  to  depart,  when  he  tljQught  proper.  He  arriv- 
ed in  the  Downs,  September  16th,:  ipllowing, 
where,  not withsranding  his  active  exertiofis  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  his  life,  he  continued  for  some  time  id 
indigent  circumstances.  He  appears  afterwards  to 
have  been  concerned  in  an  expedition  concerted  liy 
the  merchants  of  Bristol  to  .the  South  Sea,  command* 
ed  by  captain  Wpodes  Rogers, .which  sailed  in  Au- 
gust. 1.708,  and  returned  in  September  1711 ;  a  voy- 
age attended  With  many  singu^^r  circumstances,  and 
a  great  number  of  curious  arid  entertaining  events. 
His  **  Voyage  round. the  world,"  is  well  known  and 
has  gdne  through  many  editions^      .     . 

D'AUBIGNY,  (Theodore  Agrippa)  a  French 
Hugonot,  and  great  favourite  of  Henry  III.  king  of 
Navarre  was  born  in  the  year  1550,  and  by  uniting  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  military  intrepidity,  religious 
fervour,  and  literary  acumen,  he  alternately,  vigor-* 
ously  and  successfully  attacked  his  catholic  oppo* 
nents  with  the  sword  and  with  the  pen. 

D'Aubigny  has  left  an  account  of  his  own  life  in 
the  interesting  character  of  a  parent,  sinking  undec 
age  and  infirmity,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long 
warfare,  delivers  to  his  children  a  spirited  outline  o£ 
his  adventures,  accompanied  with  instructive  com-* 
ment  and  pathetic  exhortation.  And,  if  we  make 
some  allowance  for  the  eixcusable  egotism  of  a  man» 
who  ^had  performed  many  gallant  exploits,  and  had 
been  an  eye  witness  of,  or  a  party  concerned  in  the 
great  transactions  of  the  day,  this  little  piece  of  bio- 
graphy is  valuable,  as  an  original  picture  of  a  tumul- 
tuous reign,  drawn  by  a  character  of  a  peculiar  cast* 
It  describes  honest  pride>  and  incorruptible  integrity 
struggling  with  party  perfidy,  and  polemic  rancour,  a 
courtier  boldly  and  openly  avowing  hostility  to  every 
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TAeasufe  and  every  pewm  however  exalted^  wteo  i*- 
tempted  to  fetter  the  freedom  of  private  optnfon,  im* 
pach  his  honour  or  doubt  his  loyally  to  Henry :  fbr 
be  considered  a  strong  attachment  to  the  reformed 
church,  and  unqualified  opposition  to  court  mc^sures^' 
as  fairly  compatiUe  with  his  duty  ase  soldier  $mA  fais : 
fidelity  as  a  subject. 

From  his  infency,  he  discovered  the  most  uncom* 
ilion  abiKties ;  for,  at  the  age  of  six  years,  he  ksaid^ 
to  have  been  able  to  read  Latin,  Greek  and  He- 
brew ;  and  at  seven  to  have  translated  **  The  CMto  of 
Ihato,*  a  work,  to  which  he  was  incited  by  tht  pn>-- 
mise  of  his  father,  that  it  should  be  printed  Wrai  a 
^rtrait  of  the  jtfvenile  translator  prefixed. 

The  spirit  of  party  as  well  as  literary  ascendimcyi 
appears  to  have  burst  forth  early  in  young  D^Aubig^ 
ny,  and  the  incident  which  first  excited  it,  probably 
impressed  on  his  mind  that  constitutional  aatipathy 
to  the  catholic  religion,  which  was  the  leadibg  fea- 
ture of  hfs  character,  and  determined  the  fate  of  fi!» 
life.  Riding  with  his  father  to  Amboise,  he  remafik- 
ed  the  heads  of  Several  Hugonots,  who  had  lately 
been  executed  at  that  place,  but,  when  he  beard 
that  some  of  them  were  particular  friends  to  his  fam* 
ily,  he  exclaifned  "  scoundrels  and  hangmen^  have 
depopulated  France  !**    Actuated  by  similar  2ea!  m 
future  life,  whenever  he  commanded  at  the  taking  of 
a  town>  he  always  obliged  the  prisoners  to  make 
the  following  addition  to  their  capitulation,  **  renounce 
ing  forever  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  authority 
of  the  detestable  council  of  Constance.- *    That  eouti^ 
cil,  which  had  been  held  in  1514,  had  caused  John 
Huss  and  Jerortie  of  Prague  to  be  burnt,  pursuant  to 
this  maxim,  **  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  witn  hererics.^ 
At  the  age  of  i 3  he  became  an  orphan  ;  "The  goc^ 
old  mati,"  says  our  author,  speaking  of  his  father,**  re- 
commended to  me  with  his  ^ying  breath,  three  things 
ilvhich  I  hope,  I  have  not  forgot  -,  the  love  of  truth,  a 
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4>s  W09  ^^  it  was  uodtf^tood,  diat  a  dissenter 
might  be  injivred  with  impuoity,  he  was  oppressed 
as,fi'i9e^Cary«  and  plundered  as  a  minora  butescsu)- 
vsigfv9^  a.pti$(Hi»in  which  he  hadheen  confined  for 
rash  fsealor  jav^le  indiscretion,  he  was  sent  to  fin- 
i^^bis  «tudiies»  at  Geneva^  and  afterwards  went  to 
I^^ns.  At  tfie  last  of  these  places,  he  improre4 
hwMelf  m  jaathematics  and  in  magic,  '^  resolving  at 
the  Mfne  tioie,  to  take  no  advantage  of  his  know- 
k^e  ^  that  mysteripus  art,"  an  art,  he  might  have 
adde^^  so  dangerous  at  different  periods  to  its  profes- 
sors, and  so  harmless  to  every  one  besides.  Bu^ 
whua^^v^ .  were  liis  powers  or  his  attainments,  they 
were  not  sufficient  to  preserve  him  from  poverty  and 
distress,  to  which  the  fraud  of  others,  and  his  own 
want  of  conduct  had  reduced  him.  Lively  men, 
wken  dejected,  are  said  to  be  the  most  melancholy  of 
mortals  ;  land  the  subject  of  our  p  esent  article,  who, 
a  short  time  before,  had  made  more  racket  and  noise 
than  any  mad-cap  of  the  neighbourhood,  resolved,  the 
inscaat  adversity  stared  him  in  the  face,  to  rid  himself 
4^aU  sorrow  by  suicide.  But  previous  to  taking  so 
awful  and  unwarrantable  a  step,  he  determined  un- 
der the  combined  impulse  of  devotion  and  despair, 
4o  ask  pardon  of  his  maker  for  the  crime  he  was  about 
to  commit^  and  fell  on  his  knees  near  the  banks  of 
the  Saone^  He  was  roused  from  prayer,  by  the  trot- 
ting of.  an  horse  over  an  adjcnning  bridge  -,  thinking 
it  hi&duty  to  try  all  expedients  before  he  had  recourse 
to  the  last  fatal  one,  and  stimulated  by  revolting  na- 
ture, to  catch  even  at  a  momentary  respite,  he  hurrj- 
^d  to  the  spot,  and  fortunately  discovered  that  the 
^^rson  on  horseback  was  one  of  his  relations.  From 
this  gentleman,  he  received  a  supply  of  money  and 
.  good  advice,  neither  of  which  he  made  a  proper  use 
of;  for  he  frankly  confesses  that  his  industry  and^- 
plication  to  study  considerably  relaxed  3  that  li^  ^- 
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liked  books,  and  was  never  easy  out  of  company  j 
that  he  had  acquired  the  character  of  a  facetious 
companion  in  joyous  circles ;  a  sporter  of  ^epigrams 
and  satirical  repartee  j  a  minlic  and  a  buffoon  ;  ao- 
complishments,  which  we  are  so  ready  to  join  in  and 
admire,  at  the  convivial  table,  although  in  the  cool 
hour  of  reflection,  we  dread  and  avoid  the  persons, 
who  possess  them ;  an  axiom  confirmed  by  daily 
experience,  which  certain  young  men  of  strong  ani- 
mal spirits,  in  the  glow  of  a  second  bottle,  and  pant* 
ing  fordistinction  as  wits,  will  do  well  to  recollect  and 
apply.  With  such  tendencies,  which  had  deranged 
I)is  finances,  D*Aubigny  entered  ias  a  volunteer  into 
the  army,  that  last  and  common  refuge  for  violent 
spirits  under  pecuniary  difliculties.  Guyenne,  Anjou, 
Touraine,  Normandy  and  Picardy  were  the  scenes  of 
his  provincial  campaigns,  in  which  the  impetuosity  of 
youth  hurried  him  into  many  imminent  dangers, 
while  the  flippancy  of  his  tongue,  and  the  eccentric 
liveliness  .of  his  manners,  attracted  the  notice  and 
sometimes  the  displeasure  of  his  officers. 

On  a  field  day,  as  he  was  ridiculing  and  censuring  in 
his  usual  Way,  the  aukwardnessof  some  of  his  associ- 
ates, in  which,  though  correct  as  to  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion, he  had  neither  authority  nor  right  to  interfere, 
his  talking  and  loud  laughing  were  remarked  by  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  whd  demanded  the  name  of  that 
-forward  and  troublesome  young  man.  On  being 
told,  he  recollected  his  family,  sent  for  him,  and,  in 
a  good  natured  way,  checking  his  intemperate  vivac- 
ity, asked  the  colonel,  if  he  would  spare  his  young 
volunteer,  "  I  will  make  your  Royal  Highness  a  pre- 
sent of  him  with  great  pleasure,"  replied  the  com- 
manding ofiicer,  glad  to  get  rid  of  an  unmanageable 
strippling,  **A  truce  with  making  presents,  my 
good  colonel/'  cried  D'Aubigny  in  a  characteristic 
strain  of  youthful  levity,  "  you  may  give  away  a  dog, 
cr  a  hawk,  a  valet,  or  even  a  mistress,  when  you  are 
tired  of  her,  but  young  men  of  my  metal  are  not  to 
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be  disposed  of,  with  so  little  ceremony:"  Aft(*r  thank- 
ing the  Mnce  for  his  kind  intentions,  he  politely  de- 
clined his  offer  and  retired. 

In  his  twentieth  year,  he  was  introduced  to  Henry 
III.  as  a  young  mjan,  whom  neither  difficulty,  dis- 
tress, danger,  hunger,  thirst  or  cold  would  prevent 
from  doing  his  duty  ;  but  as  a  drawback  from  this 
recommendation,  it  was  added,  that  he  would  not 
bear  restraint  or  opposition,  and  would,  on  every  oc- 
casion, and  whatever  the  consequence,  always  speak 
his  mind.  He  escaped  almost  miraculously  the  mas- 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  24th,  August  1572,  hav- 
ing by  accident,  or  from  business,  left  Paris  only  a 
few  hours  before  that  volcano  of  hell  burst  forth. 
This  dreadful  tragedy  of  the  unsuspecting  and  un- 
armed protestants,  was  instigated  by  the  bloody  Ca- 
tharine de  Medici^,  and  her  son  Charles  IX.  when, 
by  the  united  efforts  of  despotism  and  priestcraft,  a 
greater  number  of  people  perished  within  three  days, 
than  have  fallen  in  France,  by  the  hands  of  the  Sep- 
tembriserSi  the  anarchists  and  by  the  revolutionary 
tribunals,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  late  repeat- 
ed revolutions,  in  th^t  country.  This  horrible  busi- 
ness appears  to  have  made  an  indelible  impression 
en  the  mind  of  a  man,  who  had  so  narrowly  escaped; 
for  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  the  king  being  desirous 
of  conversing  with  one,  of  whose  gallant  intrepidi- 
ty he  had  heard  so  much,  and  from  whose  active  op- 
position the  catholic  cause  had  considerably  suffered, 
no  entreaties  could  prevail  on  our  protestant  soldier 
tx>  wait  on  the  tyrant,  "  I  will  never  bend  my  knee," 
he  cried  **  to  the  approver,  if  not  the  director,  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 

It  was  not  long  before  our  adventurer  gave  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  rudeness  of  his  pen,  by  a  sarcastic  stan- 
za on  Henry's  givinghim  a  portrait*  of  himself,  for 
services,  which  D^Aubigny  thought  deserved  a  more 
valuable  remuneration;  this  baggatelle  penned  in  a 
SBomentt  of  rash  irritation  may  be  thus  translated : 
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«*  Wiij  for  a  i(b»kks»  pduice'f  (0^ 

^o  brother  soldiers  toil  ? 
'  When  all  he  give  us  for  our  blood 
It  canvas^  paint  and  oil/* 

We  cannot  be  surprised,  that  suckaretumffofiait 
intended  kindness  should  ofiei\d  the  prince,  aad  t^t 
he  resolved  to  punish  the  «wtbor,  who  eaved  himselC 
hy  flight ;  but  at  the  moment  of  bis  departuie,  xii^jmg 
boldly  to  the  royal  te&t,  he  spoke  as  follows :  ^^  Siiob^ 
Sire,  is  your  usage  of  a  a^a  covered  witb  WQffuid% 
and  who  Has  shed  his  bJbod  in  your  senrice^  and  aU 
for  what  ?  because  he  will  not  be  a  flatterer  or  a  jp$i^ 
ider.  Permit  me,  however,  befone  I  t^ke  my  lca»c^ 
to  communicate  to  your  Majesty,  a  necessary  tnitb, 
which  many  of  thesepaltte  ^entlemen»  who  so  A9fi4ir-. 
^usly  attend  your  court,  wUl  not  venture  to  tell,  thQ' 
there  is  not  a  man  amongst  them,  who  is  not  of  die 
same  opinion.  You  are  scrupulously  severe  ipie^. 
marking  the  faults  of  your  servants,  but  u8gFatefu% 
tardy  in  acknowledging  w  rewarding  their  r^ 
merit/'  With  these  words  be  appli^  spurs  to  h^ 
horse. 

The  b»)ished  courtier,  with  a  few  followers  al^ach- 
ed  to  his  fortunes,  inimediately  resolved  oxk  ofierkig 
his  services  to  Prince  Cassimir,.  son  of  th^  Elector 
Palatine ;  but  on  his  journey,  being  struck  with  the 
charms  of  a  lady,  as  he  passed  through  a  count'Cy  toW9, 
his  expedition  to  the  Palatinate  was  throvvaasi|de»aiid, 
fw  a  time,  his  military  ardour  qooled.  This  Lady, 
\vho,  upon  enauiry,  proved  to  be  Susannah  de  ^eray 
of  the  house  of  Vivonne,  and  a  celebrated  provinciai 
toast,  was  afterwards  his  wife,  and  \s  ohm  psaii^d 
by  him  for  obedience,  .a  qualification  oft  the  uUaei^ 
importance  to  the  happiness  of  D'Aubsgny^  wjiK>m 
opposition  appears  to  have  alw^vs  rou^d  to  an  ex- 
travagant pitch  of  fary  and  teseatmeat. 

And  here  we  hope  :we  shall  be  pardoned  in  ma- 
king a  small  digression*  With  such  spirits,  it  seems 
the  wisest  and  kindest  part  of  friendship  and  afii^* 


tlon,  in  lifrrtabk  mbmeiits^  td  arbid^dbcussltig  dispu*, 
taUe  fN>iDts,  and  to  endeavor,  if  possible  by  divert io^ 
the  attention'  tootb»  channel^  and  by  the  fascinatioii 
of  female  oharcns^  to  soMhe  and  soften^  rather  thaii^^ 
fan  the  Bames  of  discontent,  by  itMitiied  appeals,  ai:)d 
unavailing  expostulation,  however  reasonable .  and 
pm.    FecnKar  tempers  should  be  treated  like  bodily' 
diseases,  by  abstinence,  regimen  and  diet ;  and  tho^ 
medical  man,  who  would  order  d  patient  with  waak 
ancdesto  run  a  race,  or  prescribe  for'  a  nervous,  fay^ 
tericat   woman,    n6vels,   tragedy   and   green  tea» 
would  surely  deserve  repreheri&ion.    To  many  of  our 
fenlsd6  feader8,recommendtng  condescen^n  and  sub* 
mission,  even  when  they  are  the  parfy  aggrieved^  will 
probabty  appear  a  mortifying  lesson;  but  the  ad- 
vantage it  will  give  them  in  the  cool  hoi^rs  of  ret 
fiecdon,  will  man  ample  compensation  for  the  sa« 
Cfi^e.    A  nedect  or  ccmtempt  of  this  apparently 
triffing  point,  nas,  in  a  thousand  instances,  hurried 
y0«rtb,  beauty  and  accomplishments,  to  a  life  of  wretch«> 
ednessy  whilst  the  plainest  and  most  homely  women 
alive,  without  one  attraction  corporal  or  mental,  by 
aMending  to  this,  whiclv  ithough  no  science,  is^  in 
some  cases,  of  more  importance  than  them  all,  have 
pussed  through  life  with  ease,  satisfaction  and  com- 
fort. 

Bnt  to  return.  Letters  were,  in  the  mean  tim<t» 
d€ltveredto  D'Aubigny  from  the  king,  which,  affect* 
ing  the  pride  of  injured  worth,  he  tmrew,  unopened, 
into  the  fife.  Mixing,  however,  a  little  worldly  po- 
licy with  his  resentment,  he  at  hst  returned  to  his 
maffter^  aftet  having  received  repeated  assurances, 
that  his  ofiences  should  be  overlooked.  But  he  soon 
found,  that,  in  his  absence,  the  catholics  had  been 
busy  with  Henry,  who  began  seriously  to  think  of  ma* 
king  his  peace,  by  abjuring  his  religion,  a  circumstance 
which  soon  after  took  place.  In  this  business.  Mon- 
sieur Seguier,  a  corrupted  protestant  was  a  powerful  in- 
strument, who  strongly  advbed  a  removal  to  Paris, 
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which  D'Aubigriy  violently  opposed,  wid,  in  the  inidil  * 
of  a  warm  conversation,  in  the  royal*  presence,  ofoaerv- 
ingSeguier  looking  out  ofawiridow,  he  stepped  up  to 
him  and  said,  '^  Monsieur. Seguier,  do  you  perceive, 
a  precipice  from  the  window  where  we  stand.*^    Yes, 
replied  Seguier,  the  most  timid  of  mortals,  '^»aiida 
tremendous  one  it  is.  I  shudder  and*  grow  giddy  only 
with  looking  at  it/'    I  advise  you  then.  Sir,  to  nsake 
up*your  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  king's  JQumey. 
If  he  goes  to  Paris,  myself  and  a  score  or  two  of 
friends  have  resolved,  that  you  shall  take  a  leap  from 
this  identical  window."  (Seguicrdrew  back,)  **  You 
need  not  doubt  what  I  say,  it  will  as  certainly  be  the 
case,  as  that  God  made  Moses."  , 

By  this  and  other  extravagances,  Henry  was  again 
offended,  and  swore  in  a   transport  of  passion,  he 
would  destroy  him.    On  such  an  octasion,  mostiMa 
would  have  fled  j  but  he,  who.  had  reason  to  expect, 
at  least,  who  had  .merited  punishment,  knew  whom 
he'  had  to  deal  with.     As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  was 
Apprized  of  the  royal  resentment,  he  rushed,  wifli^ 
out  previous  notice,  into  the  presence  of  the  king, 
"who  reproached  and  threatened  him,  as  well  for  the 
general  offensive  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  as  the 
•present  indecency  cf  his  sudden. intrusion.     **I  am 
come  to  know,"   said  he,  laying  hold  of  the  kill's 
Aand,  "what  reward  I  am  to  meet  with  for  my  past 
services ;  do  you  wish  to  be  considered  by  posterity 
as  a  good  prince,  or  a  merciless  tyrant  ?"     After  a 
long  pause,  during  which  sensibility  and  affection 
triumphed  over  resentment,   Henry  replied,  '^you 
•know  D'Aubigny  I  love  you  ;  but  what  can  be  done 
with  Seguier,  for  you  have  offended  him  beyond  the 
power  of  forgiveness  ;  pray  try  to  make  your  peace 
•with  him."    "That  shall  be  done  in  an  instant,"  re* 
plied  D'Aubigny,  who  had  seen  Seguier,  as  he  passed 
the  antichamber ;   "  be  so  good  Monsieur  Seguier, 
(at  the  same  time  opening  the  door,)  as  to  inform  his 
majesty,  what  you  have  to  alledge  against  me  5"  with 
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a  significant  look,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
anoteerved  by  the  king.  **  Nothing  in  nature/',  re- 
plied the  niinister,  as  he  entered  the  room  with  a 
low  bow ;  "I  am  convinced  his  majesty  has  not  a 
servant  of  equal  fidelity,  or  a  more  valiant  soldier  in 
his  dominions."  Thus  D'Aubigny,  notwithstanding 
all  his  extravagances,  was  once  more  taken  into  fa- 
vour. 

Bat  however,  zealously  Henry  might  wish  D'Au- 
bigny  to  follow  his  example,  nothing  could  prevail 
on  him  to  abandon  the  protestant  cause,  a  circum- 
stance which  rendered  his  continuance  at  court  rather 
unpleasant,  for  the  king  was  perpetually  teazinghim 
to  quit  the  reformed  church.  He,  therefore  retired 
to  the  country,  where  he  passed  a  whole  winter  in  an 
examination  of  the  merits  of  the  cause.  "  I  sat  down 
in  good  earnest,  says  he,  and  diligently  perused  the 
works  of  Pangerole  and  Campion,"  (two  eminent, 
catholic  wrifers,)  "  I  was  pleased  and  almost  con- 
vinced by  the  strong  arguments  and  methodic  arrange- 
ment of  Bellarmine  ;  but  the  well  prepared  poison  of 
the  cardinal  was  effectually  counteracted,  by   the 

Sjwerful  arguments  of  Whitaker  and  Lambert." 
ut  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  however  the  king 
might  profess  to  differ  with  D'Aubigny,  he  could  not 
rest  satisfied,  during  a  severe  illness  without  a  long 
religious  conversation  with  him,  in  which  he  was  par- 
ticularly earnest  to  know  his  opinion,  with  respect  to 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  i 

As  a  firm  resister  of  ecclesiastical  oppression  and  a 
protestant  pillar,  he  attended  their  synod  as  a  deputy, 
and  on  a  certain  occasion  was  highly  provoked  by 
the  conduct  of  the  President  Canaye.  D'Aubigny 
answered,  in  a  spin  ted  manner,  a  virulent  attack  of  the 
president,  on  the  conduct  and  tenets  of  the  hugonots, 
who  thus  interrupted  him,  "  is  the  service  of  the  king 
and  the  gpod  of  the  state  to  be  forever  disturbed?'* 
"  And  pray.  Sir,  who  are  you,  cried  D'Aubigny,  who 
pretend  to  instruct  me  in  my  duty  to  the  king  ?  I 
Vol.  II.  No.  12.  B  2 
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both  knew  and  practised  it,  when  you  were  a  pratTn^ 
boy,  with  9,  satchel  at  your  back*  Was^  it  worthy  of 
your  master,  or  did  he  think  it  the  only  bu»oess  for 
which  j^c'z^  were  qualified,  thus  to  set  the  province  m 
a  flame,  by  opposing  a  royal  edict  to  the  expressr. 
word  of  God  ?  Learn,^  young  man,  to  be  silent,  and 
attentive  to  the  words  of  your  superiors  both  in  age, 
and  ability,  who  have  an  independent,  deliberative 
vote  in  this  assembly,  and  a  right  to  deliver  their 
opinion  on  any  subject "  "  When  and  what  am  I  r^ 
exclaimed  the  astonished  Canaye,  "  What  are  you  P"^^ 
said  D'Aubigny.  You  are  a  mouse,  breaking  your 
teeth  against  a  file." 

But  in  spite  of  industry  or  zealj  the  protestant 
cause,  from  regal  defection,  and  the  corruption  of 
courts,  rapidly  declined ;  for  few  like  the  subject'x>iF 
our  present  article  could  resist  the  blandishments  of 
the  gold  of  the  king.  For  this  reason,  and  conscious 
of  their  own  sinister  viewsy  many  of  his  party  were 
fearful  and  jealous,  that  D^Aubigny  only  waited  like 
themselves,  till  a  sufficient  bribe  was  offered.  "  What 
is  the  meaning,"  said  one,  who  was  purchased,  but 
fancied  it  was  not  known,  "What  is  the  meaning  of 
Madame  hi  Varenne  making  you  so  many  vi^ts?  I 
have  seen  her  come  out  of  your  appai^ments,  at  leasl 
a  dozen  of  times.'"  She  has  tried  a  do2en  of  timcs^ 
to  do  that  with  mey.  which  she  aecomplished  with  yotf^ 
at  one  visit,  you  rascal. 

He  would  never  kneel  to  Henry,  for  which,  be- 
ing reproached  by  the  Duke  de  Villeroy,  he  answer- 
ed, "  I  consider  and  treat  his  majesty  as  a  king,  bufr 
will  never  pay  him  the  adoration  of  a  God." 

The  Duke  of  Bullion,  whose  esteem  our  protes- 
tant hero  had  engaged  for  thirty  years,  was  at  lengtb 
offended,  by  the  firmness  of  his  religious  principles,f 
though  he  had  himself  been  originally  a  rigid  hugonot, 
but  softened  by  court  manoevres.  On  a  certain  oc* 
casion,  he  was  advising  the  protestants  to  give  up 
theis  fortified  towns,  adding,  that  there  was  no  rea>* 
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ton  to  doTibt  of  royal  clemency,  4>utthat  if  it  proved 
otherwise,  their's  would  be  the  merit  and  glory  of 
metrtyrdom.  We  arc  infinitely  obliged  to  the  Duke,'* 
replied  D'Aubigny  "  for  his  kindness,  and  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  sufferings  of  those  saints  and 
holy  men,  who,  in  perilous  and  persecuting  times, 
died  in  the  cause  of  truth ;  but  I  am  surprised,  that 
a  person  equally  devoid  of  religious  truth,  or  political 
sincerity,  should  venture  to  touch  on  such  a  subject. 
The  man,  who  like  Judas,  abandons  his  Saviour  for 
twenty  pieces  of  silver,  is  an  odious  traitor;  but  he, 
who  is  instrumental,  or  persuades  them  to  part  with 
their  safe-guard,  from  treacherous  and  blood-thirsty 
men,  is  little  better  than  an  insidious  informer,  or  a 
ccHBmon  hangman."  The  Duke  struck  dumb  with 
tnitb,  blushed,  hung  down  his  head  and  retired. 

Becoming,  at  last,  disgusted  with  his  countrymen 
and  the  preponderance  of  catholic  councils,  he  set 
out  for  Geneva,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
greatest  honour,  and,  after  all  his  dangers,  breathed 
his  last  in  that  land  of  Calvinism,  in  the  year  16S0. 

Besides  his  Life,  he  left  several  other  writings,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  are  his  "  Universal  Histo- 
ly,^'  and  his  "Baron  of  Foeneste,"  a  singular,  but 
entertaining  wcwfc,  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  with 
many  sarcastic  descriptions  of  the  fashions,  follies 
and  iuxaries  of  the  fine  gentlemen  of  that  day. 

DAVENPORT,  (Reverend  Johk)  one  of  the 
settlers  of  Connecticut,  wasl>orn  in  the  city  of  Coven- 
try, in  Warwickshire,  England,  1597.  His  father  was 
Mayor  of  that  city.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
admitted  a  student  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  where 
he  made  great  progress  in  learning  and    religion. 

When  he  was  nineeteen,  he  became  a  constant 
preacher  in  the  city  of  London,  from  which  period 
he  appears,  upon  all  occasions,  to  have  been  actuated 
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by  the  most  laudable  zeal  of  promoting  the  gencnrf 
welfare  of  the  church. 

About  the  year  1626,  he  united  with  a  number  of 
wealthy  and  respectable  citizens,  in  a  desire  of  pur- 
chasing all  the  church  lands,  which  were  in  the  hands 
of  laymen,  and  with  the  profits  arising  from  them, 
to  maintain  a  constant,  able,  and  laborious  ministry, 
in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  people  be- 
ing remarkably  ignorant,  stood  greatly  in  need  of 
instruction.  Such  incredible  progress  was  made  in 
this  charitable  scheme,  that  all  these  lands  would 
have  been  §oon  honestly  recovered  to  the  immediate 
service  of  the  reformed  religion ;  but.  Bishop  Laud 
viewing  the  undertaking  with  a  jealous  eye,  lest  it 
might  serve  the  cause  of  non-conformity,  caused  a 
bill  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  by 
the  king's  Attorney-General,  against  those  persons, 
who  had  the  management  of  the  affair.  By  these 
means,  an  act  of  court  was  procured,  condemning  the 
proceedings  as  highly  dangerous  both  to  church  and 
state;  the  conveyances  made  to  the  charitable  design 
were  declared  to  be  illegal,  the  company  was  dis- 
solved, and'the  money  was  confiscated  to  the  use  of 
his  majesty ;  but  as  the  conduct  of  the  court  was,  in 
this  instance,  highly  resented  by  the  religious  part 
of  the  nation,  the  crime  was  never  prosecuted. 

From  this  time,  however,  the  intolerant  Laud, 
narrowly  watched  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Davenport, 
whom,  as  he  soon  after  discovered  to  be  inclined  to 
non-conformity,  he  marked  out  as  an  object  of  ven- 
geance. Mr.  Davenport,  therefore,  convinced  of 
the  implacable  resentnaent  of  this  strenuous  advocatc,'^ 
for  religious  uniformity,  resigned  his  pastoral  charge 
in  Coleman  street,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  avert  the 
impending  storm ;  but,  in  this,  his  expectations  were 
sadly  disappointed  ;  for  he  was  so  constantly  harrass- 
ed  by  one  furious  pursuivant  or  another,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom  and  retire  to  Hol- 
land.    In  1633,  he  arrived  at  Amsterdam^  where  he 
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was  received  as  colleague  pastor,  with  the  aged  Mr* 
Paget;  but  after  having  resided  there  for  about  two 
years,  finding  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  ad- 
minister baptism,  in  the  indiscriminate  manner  then 
praictised  in  the  Dutch  churches,  he  desisted  from  his 
ministryc 

"While  he  was  in  Amsterdam,  he  received  letters 
froip  Mr.  Cotton,  of  Boston,  New  England,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  prosperous  situation  of  the  churches  in 
the  new  colonies,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  having  shipped  himself  to- 
gether with  Messieurs  Samuel  Eaton,  Theophilus  Ea- 
ton, Edward  Hopkins,  Thomas  Grcgson,  and  many 
others  of  good  characters  and  fortunes,  arrived  at  Bos* 
ton,  26th  July,  1637.     These  were  in  general  mem« 
T>ers  of  his  congregation,   who,  on  account  of  the 
^esteem  they  had  for  his  person  and  ministry,  resolved 
to  accompany  him  to  this  distant  country.     Mr.  Ea- 
,ton  and  Mr.  Hopkins,  had  been  merchants  in  Lon- 
don, possessed  great  estates,  and  were  men  of  emi- 
nence for  their  abilities  and  integrity.     The  fame  of 
Mr.  Davenport,  and  the  character  of  those,  who  ao- 
companied  him,  made  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
exceedingly  desirous,  that  they  should  settle  in  that 
commonwealth*     Great  pains  were,  accordingly,  ta- 
ken not  only  by  particular  persons  ana  townships,  but 
also  by  the  general  court  to  prevail  on  them  to  fix  on 
some  spot  within  theirjurisdiction  ;  but  they  were  de- 
termined to  plant  a  distinct  colony  by  themselves. 
By  thistime,  the  English  had  become  acquainted  with 
•  that  fine  tract  along  the  shore  from  Saybrook  to  Fair- 
field, which,  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and 
its  fine  harbours,  was  represented  as  being  most  hap- 
:  pily  situated  both  for  commerce  and  navigation.  Mr. 
Davenport's  company,  therefore,  projected  a  settle- 
ment in  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  lands  and  harbours,  on  the  sea  coast  of  Con- 
necticut being  sufficiently  explored  in  the  fall  of  1637 
by  Mr.  Eaton  and  others,  they  pitched  upon  Quinni- 
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piac,  which  has  since  been  called  New-Haven,  for 
the  place  of  their  settlement,  and,  thither  Mr.  Daveiw 
port  removed  with  his  company  in  March  1638. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  ostensible  reasons 
assigned  by  these  colonists  for  their  removal  from 
Massachusetts,  it  is  probable  that  the  real  motive 
with  the  principal  men,  was  the  desire  of  being  at 
the  head  of  a  new  government,  modelled  both  in  ci- 
vil and  religious  matters,  agreeably  to  their  own  ap» 
prehensions.  It  had  been  an  observation  of  Mr, 
Davenport,  that  whenever  a  reformation  had  been  ef- 
fected in  the  church,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  it  had 
rested  where  it  had  been  left  by  the  reformers  ;  and 
that  it  could  not  be  advanced  another  step.  He  was 
now^  embarked  in  a  design  of  forming  a  civil- and  reli- 
gious constitution,  as  near  as  possible  to  scriptural 
precept  and  example,  and  the  principal  gentlemen, 
who  accompanied  him  to  America,  had  the  same 
views*  In  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony, 
there  was  a  great  probability,  that  they  might  acconi* 
modate  all  matters  of  church  and  commonwealth  to 
their  own  sentiments;  but  in  Massachusetts  the  prin- 
cipal men  were  fixed  in  the  chief  seats  of  govern- 
ment, which  they  were  likely  to  keep,  and.  their  civil 
and  religious  policy  were  already  framed.  Besides 
sentiments  of  antinominianism  had  taken  such  deq) 
root  at  Boston,  that  Mr.  Davenport  with  his  leading 
men,  might  judge,  that  the  people,  who  came  with 
them,  might  be  much  less  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
corruption  from  these  tenets,  in  a  new  plantation,  than 
in  Massachusetts.  These  might  all  unite  their  influ- 
ence with  Mr.  Davenport  and  his  company  to  deter- 
mine them  to  begin  a  new  colony. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  at  New-Haven,  at  the  clo^ 
of  a  day  spent  in  fasting  and  prayer,  they  entered  into 
what  they  termed  a  plantation  covenant,  in  which  they 
"solemnly  bound  themselves,  to  be  guided  by  the  rules 
of  scripture,  in  all  matters,  respecting  .either  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  church,  the  elections  of  magistrates. 
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(JIP  the  etiacring*  of  laws  :  afid  besides,  this,  there  ap- 
pears, for  the  first  year,  to  have  been  no  other  act  of 
cither,  civil,  miHtary  or  ecclesiastical  authority. 

This^,  however,  could  only  be  consid^ed  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  till  they  should  be  at  leisure  to  fix 
upon  a  more  precise  form  of  government.  The  plan^ 
tersof  New  Haven,  therefore,  and  those  of  Hartfoid, 
which  was  settled  about  the  same  time,  convened 
on  the  14th  January  163.9,  where  aft^r  mature  de»» 
liberation,  they  adopted  a  constitution  or  form  of  go*- 
vemment,  in  which  the  venerable  Davenport,  and 
those  connected  with  him,  discovered  such  wisdom 
in  providing  for  the  freedom  and  liberties  of  tbem^ 
lel ves  and  posterity^  thfctt,  though  formed  at  that  early 
period,  when  the  rights  of  man  were  but  little  under- 
stood, it  has  continued,  with  little  variation,  to  the 
present  time,  to  be  the  constitution  of  Connecticut; 
^  j^ndhere  We  may  remark,  that  the  Fathers  of 
Connecticut  as  to  politics,  were  republicans.  They 
lejected  with  abhorrence  the  doctrines  of  the  divine 
lights  of  kings,  passive  obedience  and  noH'^esist&ice, 
and  with  Sidney,  Hampden  and  other  great  writers 
they  believed  that  all  civil  power  and  government 
was  ift  the  people  ;  and  upon  these  sure  and  im- 
moveable foundations,  they  forpied  their  civil  constt- 
tations. 

After  this  establishment  of  civil  government,  the 
jM'Oper  education  of  youth  was  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  their  care.  It  was  accordingly  enacted  about  the 
year  1663,  at  which  time  the  colony  had  in  conse- 
quence of  their  wise  regulations  become  pretty  ex- 
tenrive,  that  ^*  every  town  consisting  of  fifty  families 
should  maintain  a  good  school,  in  which  reading  and 
writing  should  be  taught,  and  that  a  grammar  school 
should  be  instituted  in  every  county  town."  Of  these 
last  Mr.  Davenport  was  the  principal  promoter,  who 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  public  seminaries,  had 
some'  time  before  written  to  Governor  Hopkins,  then 
ia  £ngland,  upon  the  subject,  in  consequence  of 
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which,  that  gentleman,  had  by  his  last  will,  dated 
1657,  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  13241.  sterling  (587d 
dollars)  "  as  an  encouragement  in  these  foreign 
plantations  of  bringing  up  and  educating  youths, 
both  at  the  grammar  school  and  college."  In  1664, 
this  legacy  was  equally  divided,  by  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Davenport,  between  New-Haven'  and  Hartford,  in 
both  which  places,  grammar  schools  have  been  sup- 
ported ever  since.  Upon,  this  foundation  of  scholas- 
tic establishments  in  Connecticut,  future  legislators 
have  improved,  so  that  there  is  no  part  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  education  of  youth  is  equally  attend- 
ed to. 

Were  we  to  particularize  the  various  measures,  in 
which  Mr.  Davenport  took  an  active  part,  to  promote 
Ihe  interest  of  this  colony,  the  detail  would  be  too  te- 
dious ;  but  to  such  of  our  readers  as  wish  for  more 
particular  information,  we  take  the  liberty  of  recom- 
mending a  valuable  and  highly  interesting  publication 
of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Trumbull,  entitled  "  A  com- 
plete history  of  Connecticut,  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
from  the  emigration  of  its  first  settlers,  to  the  year 
1713." 

Mr.  Davenport,  in  the  year  1667,  though  univer- 
sally beloved  by  his  flock,  at  New-Haven,  and  then 
in  his  seventieth  year,  was  prevailed  on,  by  the  ear- 
nest solicitation  of  the  church  and  congregation  at 
Boston,  to  remove  to  that  capital,  where  he  died  of  an 
apoplexy,  March  15th,  i670. 

He  is  characterized  as  a  hard  student,  and  universal 
scholar,  and  as  a  laborious,  prudent  and  exempla- 
ry minister.  He  left  a  respectable  family,  and  his 
descendants  have  supported  its  dignity  to  the  present 
time,  some  of  them  having  been  admitted  into  the 
ministry  and  others  magistrates  of  Connecticut. 

DAVIES,.(Rever  END  Samuel),  president  of  the 
college  of  »w  Jersey  was  born  3d  J^ovember,  i742. 


In  thie  <2o\i|{ty  ^  Ne^^d^l^oQ^  I>9law^re.  I^sr  htbet 
was  a  planter,  wh^  Hired  ^ith  great  sii^plicily  of  man-' 
nersand  suppoctMitb^ch^fd^jf&i^^alihoiiesland  piouf 
man  till  his  death.  .His  mother  was  a  woman  of  ^eat 
worth  and  eminently  distinguished  for  a  strict  attea* 
tion  to  evj^riy,  m^rsil  and  religions  ^^ty,  'P^yjiad, 
en^y  on^  dtt^ghter ;  and  the  subject  of  thjsiarticley 
who  y^sis  horn,  about  five  y^iars.after  his  sist^i^was^ 
.lil^ir only-son,;  :^  -;    .  -^  r        -     ..;.'.;..; 

:   A^  thefewas.no  sehool  in  the  n^ighbourhocid.  Mis* 
Davies  herself  taught  Samuel  to  read  ;  and  he  is  said, 
ipyen;  at  that  early  periodi  to  have  mfide-sueh  ))f^* 
ciency,  as  to  have  surprised  every  person^  who  had^ 
an  opportunity  of  observing  it#         ^ 
;    He  continued  at  home  with  his  pavf  nts^  till  he  wad 
about  ten  ye^rs  old,  wh^  he  was  sent  to  ao  Engli^ 
school,  at  some  distance  from.  l;iis  father's,  where  he^ 
continued  for  two  years  and  joMde^great  prog«ess  in 
learning. ;  During  the  first  twelve. years  of  bis  life, 
as  is  common  with  most  sprightly  chUdren,  notwifh- 
standing  their  being  blest  with  the  best  examples  set 
before  them,  he  paid  little  altentioti  to  tl^  afiairs  of 
God  and  religion  ;  but  about  th^t  pedod,  he  was 
awakened  to  a  solemn  thoughtfuli>essand  an  anxioua 
conceiti  about  his  eternal  state  w^  so  deeply  imprint-, 
ed  on  his  mind,  as  to  make  him  habitually  uneasy  and- 
restless,  until  he  might  obtain  satisfactory,  scriptural, 
evidence  of  his  in  terestin  the  forgi^^^ng^  love  of  God<.; 

It  will  not  be  expected  in  a  publication  of  this, 
kind,  that  we  should  particularly,  specify  the  various- 
steps  of  his  progress  in. religious  life,   We  shall,  there** 
fore,  only  observe,  that  from  the  time  he  first  received  . 
these  impressions,  he  became  uniformly  guarded  in 
his  conduct  and  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  pre-* 
pare  himself  for  the  gospel  npinistry,  for  which  impor- . 
tant  office  he  had  been  devoted  by  his  pareirts  from 
his  infancy.    A  diary,  which  he  began  about  this 
time  and  continued  to  keep,  as  long  as  his  leisure 
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^rould  permit,  ckarly  shews  how  intensely  his  mmS 
'Wais  set  upon  heavenly  things;  how  dbseivdnr  faiewais 
tf  the  temper  of  his  heart,  andhow  watchful  ovet 
his  thoughts,  words  and  actions.  Did  any  censure 
his  fotUes,  orjuvemle  indiscretions?  They  would  have 
done  It  compassidnately,  bad  they  known  bow*  sa** 
vereiy  he  censured  them  himseH^;  for  the  tribunal 
dail^  erected  in  his  own  bosom  was  more  critical  ib 
scrutinizing,  and  more  impartial  sind  sMere  in  pass*- 
iiig  sentence,  than  either  Im  friends  oreiiemies  could 
be.    ^ 

Being  now  mstfgated  by  the  most  Mger  desire  off 
being  soon  in  a  situation  \k  serving  mankind  to  th^ 
best  advantage,  he,  aniidst  many  obvious  incom^dd- 
ieiices  made  sorprtsing  progress  in  kfamlhg,  and 
Sooner  thm  could:  have  been  eicpecfed,  wfts  fbund 
competently  qualified  for  the  mmisterial  office.  Hfe 
passed  the  usuad  previous  ttiafs,  ^  with  uncommon 
ajAMobation,  havii^  far  exceeded  thi  mtsed  esrpectaK 
mm$  of  his  friends  and  admirers. 

When  he  was  Mcensed  to  pmach^  sudi^wastiie 
opinion  formed  of  his  zeal  and  srlntities,  as  to  excite 
the  earnest  de«res  of  every  vacant  congregation,. 
where  he  was  known,  to  obtaiti  the  happiness  of  hit 
stated  ministrations.  '  But  fanr  from  grati^ing  his  na-* 
itiml  incKni^tion  to  the  society  of  his  friends,  or  ctm- 
suftin^  his  own  ease^  and  moved  by  What  he  though 
conscientious  dnffly,  he  undertook  the  charge  of  somt 
dissenting  congregations  in  Virginia,  separated  fnom 
all  his  brethren,  ar^exposed  to  the  censure  and  resent^ 
ment  of  many.  But  the  more  he  was  known  in  these 
parts,  the  more  were  prejudices  removed  s  cdntempt 
was  gradually  turned  into  reverence  $  the  number  of 
fais  enenues  daftly  diminidied>  and  his  friends  increas- 
ed. Nor  did  he  labour  in  vmn,  for  his  ministry  was, 
blessed  by  the  conversion  of  a  great  number  both  of 
whites  and  blacks  ^  for  the  proof  of  which,  we  feter 
our- readers  to  his  own  narrative,  sent  to  ihe^Rer. 
iKr.  Bellamy,  and  by  him  pubUdied^and  to  his  fetteta 
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tofOtte^uAfettenof  the^f&detjr  in  Londoiif  for 
fHTopagatmg  r^ion  among  the  fx>or." 
>  Nor  was  bk  lisefufaiess  con&ned  to  the  pulpit 
His  cxmiHrehctwire  amd  could  take  under  vtew^  the 
ffand  inteeerts  of  bk  coumrjr  and  of  leligion  at  once  ; 
wid  the^_  iateref  te,  as  well  as  those  of  his  friends^ 
fae  was  ever  readf  sealously  to  sewe.  He  was,  im 
fttrticutee,  as  actiire  mstiittneiit,  in  stirring  up  the 
pe^Ie  of  Vitgminy  to  a  spiriled  r^tance  against  the 
Darbarous  incur^ns  of  the  Indians,  which,  about  the 
yeat  1750^  men  ymtf  ft^uenl  upen  Hie  frontiers  of 
l&at  colony* 

In   the  year  lli%  he- was  chosen   fay  the  sy* 
nod  oS  New«York,  at  the  aalicitstimi  of  the  trustees 
4nf  Jeis^  College,  as  a.  fit  person  to  accompany  the 
Hev.  Mr*  Gilbert  Tennent  to  Ckeat  Britain  and  Ire- 
iand,  iat>rder  to  solicit  benefactions  fot  the  said 
Ck>Uege«     Asithia  maniferted  the  high  opinion,  which 
both  the  synod  and  corpomtfon  entertained  of  his  po- 
pular talents  and  superior*  i^tltties,  so  hts  ready  com- 
pitatflce  to  undertake  that  service^  hazardous  and  di^ 
ficult  in  it^lf,  and  precartoiis  in  its  consequences, 
wbieh  required  him  to  overioc^  hk  domestic  cminee- 
tiens,  how^eyer  temfer  and  endearing,  manifested  his 
resolution  and  self-deaiaL     How  well  he  was  quali^ 
fifid  as  a-fioUcitor^  i^wilnessed  by  the  numerous  and 
iarge  benefacticms^  which  he  received.     His  services, 
SIS  was  meet,  were  gratefully  aecepted  by  his  consti- 
tueats ;  imd  t<»  the  pious,  generous  and  pubKo-spiritr 
<ed  chanty  eS  the  friends  of  teaming  and  religion  m 
43reat  Britain,  received  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as 
tlie  sum  coUacted  by  President  Burr,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  in  our  memoirs  of  that  gentleman^ 
4oes  the  €(^]|e  of  Newwjersey^  owe  its  present 
Aocnisfaing  condition. 

I^  may  not  be  amiss  to  adention,  that  when  be  ire- 
ttmied  frcan  his  voyage  to  Great  Britain,  he  entered 
sqpun  on  his  laborious  and^  beloved  task  of  preaching 
the  gospel  to  his  several  congregations ;  and  continu- 
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f4.  in  ,^  j^oiik^tsoBJiie  year.  llM^ivvkm  he  WM> 
elected  Presidentof  tte  Collegc*iof  New-Jeraey,  in 
the  .F0OB1  of  the  kte  RtV»  Mr.  Jons^ma  Edwards. 
Tbe^Coi^r^^  beforeili&ca»0y:b»dbie«ttiQaa«iiihap'^ 
py  situaition  j  paitiy  cnriDg^to  the.  leagtfa  jof  tidat  me^ 
imcholy  peripd,  between  tfaedeadiof  f^esidoa^t  Bust 
and  hie  successor,  a^  partly  to*  the  evil  dispotttbaa 
and  practices  of  a  f ^w  members  of  the  aaeie^*  Pre* 
sideot  Burr  died  in  .September  1757,  and  althoogb, 
Mr.  Edwards  was  elected  a  few  days  after,  he  did 
not  take  upos^  htimelf  Ihe  gOYeitunefit  oi  the  college 
till  February  1758,  and  about'a  fortnig^ht  after  to^ 
ih^  f^mall  pox  of  whidft  he  died^  in  Mareb  foUowing. 
Mr.  Da  vies  was  no^  initkted  in  his  office^  lill  the  hk* 
ter  OTd  of  July  1759  ;  so  that  the  coUege  lay  und» 
the  obvious  disadranlages  of  a  bereaved  Qondkioii 
for  almost  two  years.  But  the  prudent  measures  ta- 
ken by  President  Davies  soon  surmounted  these  dis* 
advantages ;  so  that,  in  a  few  months,  a  spirit  of  em« 
Illation  in  learning  and  morality,  as  had  beea  \u\ibI; 
evidently  characterized  the  students  of  Nassau-Hall* 
Whilst  he  ccmtinued  Piresident^  hts  labours  were 
great  and  his  applk:ati0ii  to  study  was  necessarily 
snore  intent  than  that  of  his^  preydecesscM's.  For  be 
came  to  this  seat  of  the^muses,  when  its  learning,  by 
the  eminent,  abilitieaiof  President  Bmr,  wasadtraoc- 
ed  to  a  very  coi^dorabie  degr« ;  and  he  had  ju^ 
emerged  froin  a  sea  of  ministerial  labour  in  various 
places,  wherein  a  camnum .  genius^  vsKmld  .hairebeen 
able  to  h^vQ  made  but  littk  impioireiaent  in  aeade^ 
mjcal  le^i^ning.  Besides  the  spedy  passage  he  had 
m^de  through  the  course  t>f  his  st^lfies,  pve^ous  to 
his  entering  into  the  mini&try»  made  his. aftor  applkfr- 
tion  the  more  n^c^sary.for  m  important  and  elevat- 
ed a  situation.  He  was  determined  not  to  degrade 
his  office,  but  to  be  in  reality,  what  bis  station  sup- 
posed him,  afKl  accordingly  exerted  himself  to  tfa^ 
ntn;io$t.  The  lib0«P^9  of  .the  day  seemed,  to  him  ra* 
ther  an  incentive  to  study  than  lo  rest  iathe  night; 


fcklitemmonly  ^t  up  till  12  o'dbck  at)d  crften  Ik^ 
ter,  although  he  rose  by  break  of  day.  The  success 
was  fjioportionable,  for  by  th«  mighty  efforts  of  his 
gmzt  genius^  atid  by  cKnt  of  indoistry,  beJeftthe  col^ 
iwe  of  New-Jer^y,  at  bis  deaths  in  as  high  a  state 
jof  literary?  merit,  as  it  had  ever  been  fe;  smce  its  first 
instttutlmi. 

Tiereii^  reason  to  believe,  that  the  intent  appK* 
catbn,  with  which  Mr.  Davtes  attended  to  the  duties 
of  bisioi&eewas  <me  great  causeof  his  death;  The 
habit' of  his  body  was  plethortck ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  that  bis  health  for  some  years,  had  very 
much  depetided  i]pon  the  exercise  of  riding,  to  which 
he  was  neoeasarily  obliged,  while  he  lived  ia  Virginis^, 
though  ev^en  then,,  be  had  several  severe  fevers,  s«p^ 
posed  to  arise , principally  from  his  amplication  to  stu* 
dy^  in  the  intervals  of  riding  abroad.  When  he  came 
to  the  college,  he  scarcely  used  any  bodily  exercise, 
s^re  what  was  required  in  going  from  his  own  housfe  > 
to  Nassau^Hall,  which  is  a  space  of  about  10  rods, 
^vie  or  six  times  a  day. 

In  the  latter  end  of  January  1761,  a  bad  cold  seiz- 
ed hito,  and  in  order  to  relieve  him,  he  was  bled. 
•The  same  day  he  transcribed  for  the  press  his  ser^- 
mon  on  the  death  of  the  late  king,  and  the  day  afteir 
pn^Kihdd-  twice  in  the  college  hall,  by  all  which  the 
arm,  ih  which  he  was  bled,  became  mudh  inflamed, 
and  increased  his  former  indisposition.  On  the  Mon* 
day  momihg  after,  at  breakfast,  he  wias  siezed  with  k 
violent  chilly^ fit,  Which  w^s  succeeded  by  an  inflam* 
atory  fever,  and  in  ten  days  brought  on  the  period  of 
his  life,  at  which  time  he  had  on^  arrived  at  the  S7th 
yein*  of  his  age.  • 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  violence  of  the 
disorder,  of  which  this  excellent  man  died,  deprived 
him  of  the  regular  exercise  of  his  reason,  the  gifeatet' 
part  of  the  tinie  of-  his  sickness.  Even  in  his  delirium,, 
-however,  Ms  mind  discovered  thcf  favourite  objects 
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6f  bis  cobeera,  the  pmiperity  of  the  chmeb  and  di* 
good  of  mankind. 

•  lathe  )rear  17609  »  number  of  Ms  ftemoM  in  S 
v<A.  octavo,  were  published  ia  London  by  die  Rev« 
Dr.  GU)bons.  The  character  of  Mr.  Davtes  as  amaa 
of  talents  and  real  piety,  being  well  known  in  Gfeat 
Britain,  a  numerous  subscription  was  obtained  to  dfir 
fray  the  expences  of  the  imdertakio|[,  and  tiie  emolu- 
ments arising  from  it  wore  app»n>nated  to  the  uaeof 
/  Mis.  Dvfks  and  bar  helpless  nsnUy*  consisting  to£ 
Ihree  sons  aind  two  daughters.  The  serraoos,  wfaidi 
lidve  been  frequently  republished  since  that  time,  arc 
deservedly  held  in  high  estimation,  as  they  are  wril^ 
$€n  in  an  elegant  style,  and  treat,  in  the  aoost  marteiij 
manner^  of  subjects  the  most  useful  imd  importaitfiL 

DAVIS,  (HfiMaT  Epwakbs)  a  teamed  poIemiMi 
witer,  was  bom,  at  Windsor,  England,  July  l*tb 
;ll&€^  and  took  his  Batchel^^'s  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  in  January  1778.  .  In  the.  springmf 
.Ibat  year,  he  distinguished  himself  am^ufst  the  earn- 
est examiners  of  some  remarkable  assertions  andM- 
^miations,  yet  more  extraordio^j  introduced  by  Mr. 
4Gibbon  in  his  ^VHistory  of  the  decline  »idisU.of  liif 
I^oman  Empire."  Mr«  Davis,  whcb  at  the  jnoaneat 
cfhis  attackit^  this  eminent  writer*  bad  n(tf  ieacfae4 
his  twenty  third  year;  accusi^  him  of  QibrepreseMt«* 
liop,  jnacpuf acy  and  fistgm\$m  ;  asserts,  that  to  pro* 
vent  detection,  he  artruHy  adopts  a  mode  of  reftrenee 
.iMod  quotation,  peculiarly  loose,  incorrect  w^  vnsatis- 
iifictocy  s  th|it«  for  the  sak^  of  indulging  a  vein  M  iqite* 
netic  wit,  he  imputes  to  the  fathers  andoth^  wnes^ 
ble  writers,  opintoQS  which  cannot  be  dediie<4  Arom 
their  words,  without  the  n»ost  unwaminls^ble  pemiei^ 
s^on;  afid  lastly,  that  instead  of  perusing  originid 
works,  he  derives  most  of  bis  authorities  fr<»m  Fre^oh 
translatipnf .  We  caqnp^  h§  si|]]f9}S4d  jSt  such  ^«a- 
sations  having  excited,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  sensi- 


Infity  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  whose  temper  indeed  a}>pear9 
to  have  been  irritated  by  no  publication  of  his  nume^ 
rous  assailants,  except  by  the  "  Examination"  of  Mr* 
Davis.  Whether  this  effect  is4o  be. attributed  to  the 
degrading  nature  of  some  of  the  charges,  or  lx»  the  Ain^ 
aaswerable  truths  of  others,  it  is  not  our  prcmnce  t<» 
datenxiine  $  yet  so  important  are  many  of  Mr.  Davis't 
remarks,  tbaty  vidioeirer  shail  publish*  a  future  editioi^ 
of  the  ''  tiistefy  of  the  Decline  and  FaU  of  the  Ro« 
Qia»  Em^e^"  would  render  an  essential  service  to 
the  cauj^  of  chrislianity,  wc^  ht  to  print  Mr;  Davis'a 
•<  £xamhHit3«»i,''  by  way  of  4iippeindix. 

Mr.  Gibbon,  in  his  "  Vindication,"  exerted  very- 
(x>nsiderable  efforts,  to  def&nd  hiiBself  against  his  ju* 
renile  opponent,  who  in  his  **  Reply,"  manifested  no 
mxlitiary  degree^  fiitapegsy  and  exhib^ed  su<;h  pnsbfs 
of  learninig^,  sagaicity  and  «al  for^c  Christian  cause, 
as  to  attmct  tl^  public  attention  of  the  most  eminent 
Itemry  ehardY:ters  in  Groat  Britab.  In  1 7S0,  having 
entered  into  fuUorders,  he  was  promoted  to  a  fellow-* 
ship  in  Baltol  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he,  for  some 
tinsie  befom  his:  death,  ww  ttstor ;,  an  office,  whicb 
be  d&chai|;^d  with  the  greatest  solicitude  and  am^ 
stanoy* 

Mr.  Dam  httd,  indeed,  acq^kied  a  vast  ttputalbfif 
1iy  his  book,  but  with  a  frame  delicate  and  tender 
from  his  birth,  he  had  qtmlified  himself  for  the  coiv 
test,  at  liie  expence  of  hts  ^onstttotion,  and  died 
Feb.  10^  17845  <^  bis  twenty^ighth  year,  of  a  com^ 
pKcation  of  disorders,  brought  on  by  a  stodioii^  ami 
sedentary  fife«  ;   ^ 

:  We  have  already  observed^  tfa^  Mr.  Gibbon^ 
resentment  appeal^  never  to  have  been  tonsed  a^insi: 
any  of  his^  Dfimerous  opponents,  exeept  Mr.  Davts 
in  spoaking  of  whose  critisisni  he  raits  it  ^^a  rustic^ 
cudgel,*'  while  he  style*  JKshop  Watson's  "af^logy, 
for  Christiamty'Vonly  "  a  keen  weapon.**  Whil^,  oo 
the  one  Imnd,  it  must  be  universally  granted,  diat 
Mr.  Davis  was  endowed  whh  remarkable  talents  for 
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Wfrtrpyefey/yet,  on  theotheri,  it  irfustlbcsrcbfafessed 
that  he  writes  with  too  |much  acrimony ;  aod  occa* 
^ionally  forgets  the  meek  spirit  of  his  divine  master. 
To.  this,  however,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  mild- 
ness of  our  Saviour  waa,  on  one  occasion,  rou;5ed  tQ^ 
n^sistancf^,  when  he  beheld  the  house  of  God,  polat-; 
€d  by  money  clw»gers,  pttblicansLand.  siqnersi  ami 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  bold  and.  open  attack 
would  have  bceti  more.  honour4bk>  ^wi.tbe  parftofc 
Mr.  Gibbon,  than  his.jndiiect  method  of  llM'oceedijDg^ 
by  sneer,  sarcasm  and  implication;  by  which  he; 
hath  repeatedly  excited  and  deserved. tfaejrirproof  of 
his adversariesV    ..*         .  '         :  .  •  , .   - 

«:         •       '      •  .  '       '  • 

.  DAY,  (Thomas),  an/ eminent mifioellaiieous  wri- 
ter, the  only  son  of  Thomas  Day,  £6qr..one  of  the 
collectors  of  the. port  of  London,  was  .bom  in  the 
yicar  1748,. .  Aftet  ^hafving^  finished  his  education  atf 
the  Uhiversity  of  Oxford,  he  entered  himself  of.  the 
Society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  fv^aslcalled  to  the 
bax:;  but,,  thisugh  posacj^crd  .^Cgreat  eloquence,  with 
a.  mkid  not  only,  able  to  compcebend»  but  to.  improve 
the  mode  of  judicial  proceedings,  he  was  disgusted 
ifftth  thctcchnicarniiicty  of .fegalprijijete ;/a<id  being 
possessed  of  an  ample.  fortunje,muchiaugiDdnted  by 
the  accumulation  of  a  long  minority,  ^e^  instead  of 
practising  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  WestminaterrHall, 
devoted  bis  mind  to  litecary  pursniti^,  fmd.  became  the 
advocate  of  the  human  species. ,     .,: 

After  his  marriage  in  1771^  he  lived  retired,  many 
years  at  Anningsley,  in  Surrey,  where  he  amused 
bimself  with  the  occupation  of  a  large  farm,  more 
ioT  the  sake  of  maintaining  a  number  of  poor  fkmilies, 
^hom  he  epiployed  upon  it,  than  with  any  view  to 
bis  own  advantage.  He  occasionally  interfered  with 
the  politics  of  the  times,  with  the  honest  zeal  of  a 
disinterested  patriot,  and  the  manly  ficmness-of  an  in- 
dependent country  gentleman.    But>  on  the  28th  of 


^pterriber,  t7»9,  a  period  wa^  put  to  fcis  valdaMe  fife 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  as  be  was  riding  out  With 
same  gentle)nen,  in  Berkshire. 

His  admirable  poem  of  "  The  Dying  Negro,"  pub- 
liihtd  in  1773,  and  his  •'  Fragment  of  a  Letter  on 
Negro  Slavery,"  mark  him  amongst  the  first  of  those, 
who  exerted  their  efforts  to  emancipate  a  large  pofr- 
tion  of  the  human  race  from  cruelty  and  oppression. 
His  political  productions,  most  of  which  are  written 
with  respect  to  the  late  American  war,  are  greatly 
admired,  and  are  not  less  distinguished  for  nervous 
eloquence,  than  for  the  most  disinterested  patriotism, 
and  regard  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind.       / 

His  "  History  oi  Sandfoni  and  Merton*'  published 
in  1783,  will  long  remain  as  an  instance  olfthe  suc- 
cessful application  of  genius  to  form  the  minds  of 
youth  to  active  and  manly  virtue.  It  consists  of  a 
variety  of  tales,  interwoven  with  a  story,  in  which 
two  children  and  their  tutor  are  the  principal  charac- 
ters, and  is  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  emi- 
nently calculated  both  to  delight  and  to  instruct. 
This  work  was  followed  by  another,  with  the  same 
benevolent  view,  entitled  **  The  history  of  Little 
Jack,"  and  printedjn  1788. 

Plain  and  simple  in  his  habits,  denying  himself  all 
the  luxuries,  and  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  no 
man  could  expend  less  upon  himself,  or  bestow  more 
upon  the  necessities  of  others,  and  he  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  an  ample  incoilne  to  acts  of  public 
charity. 

DE  FOE,  (Daniel)  an  English  writer,  equally 
famous  for  politics  and  poetry,  was  bred  a  hosier.  In 
that  situittion  he  was  unsuccessful ;  and  this  was  pro- 
.  ^)ably  the  reason,  which  induced  him  to  have  recourse 
to  his  pen  for  subsistence.  One  Tutchin,  having  in 
the  year  1700,  written  "  The  Foreigners,"  a  satire 
on  king  William,  and  the  whole  Dutch  nation, 
De  Foe  wrote]  *^  The   Trueborn  Englilhman,"  aa 
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ah  anfidote  to  it,  and  thereby  recorotnended  himself 
to  the  notice  of  his  sovereign,  who  did  not  fail' to  re-- 
ward  him.  The  poem  had  a  prodigious  run,  nine 
editions  having  passed  under  his  own  inspection,  be- 
sides its'having  been  twelve  times  pirated.  Soon  af- 
ter the  revolution,  the  people  began  to  be  uneasy  at 
the  partiality,  which  their  new  kmg  discovered  to  his 
countrymen,  and  their  discontent  rose  so  high,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  his  favorite  Dutch  guards. 
De  Foe,  who,  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit,  engaged  the 
enemies  of  the  new  government,  levelled  the  force 
of  his  satire  against  those,  who  valued  themselves  for 
being  truebbm  Englishmen,  and  exposed  the  fallacy 
'of  that  prepossession,  for  which  the  English  nation  is 
so  remarkably  distinguished,  by  laying  open  the 
sources  from  which  their  ancestors  originally  sprung. 

The  next  satire  of  any  consequence,  written  by 
our  author,  was  entitled  "  Reformation  of  Manners/* 
•It  was  aimed  at  some  persons  of  very  high  rank,  who 
-rendered  themselves  a  disgrace,  instead  of  an  orna- 
ment to  their  country,  by  making  their  authority  sub- 
servient to  that  impiety  and  dissoluteness  of  manners, 
which  it  was  designed  to  suppress. .  He  experienced 
some  difficulties  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign ;  but  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  afterwards 
■some  signal  proofs  of  royal  favour,  and  was  employed, 
during  the  administration  of  Lord  Godolphin,  in  some 
important  commissions.  From  this  period  till  the  end 
of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  in  x7 1 4,  he  wrote  an  amazing 
number  of  tracts,  thirty  of  which  have  beea  collect- 
ed in  2  vol.  SVo.  He  wfts  the  author  of  a  periodical 
•Work,  called  "  The  Review",  The  paper  entitled 
"  Mercator,"  was,  likewise,  supposed  to  come  from 
his  pen  ;  though  in  this,  be  was  only  an  occasional 
assistant* 

There  is  an  essay  of  his,  entitled  "  the  Original 
power  of  the  collective  body  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land examined  and  asserted,"  in  which  he  shews 
.bimseif  to  have  been  an  able  politician,  and  to  have 
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had  a  very  true  notion  of  civH  liberty.  He  also  wrote 
a  tract  entitled,  "The  Shortest  way  with  the  Dissen- 
ters/' which  contained  reflections  against  some  ec- 
clesiastics in  power,  for  breathing  too  much  a  spirit 
of  persectitioh.'  Becoming  obnoxious  to  the  minis- 
fry  oh  this  account,  he  was  obliged  to  explain  him- 
self, which,  being  a  man  of  great  firmness,  he  did 
very  explicitly,  and  without  the  smallest  reserve.' 
Wheii  he  was  afterwards  sentenced  to  stand  in  the 
pillory,  for  attacking  some  measures,  which  he 
thought  unconstitutional,  he  not  only  cheerfully  under- 
went the  punishment;  but,  at  the  same  time,  wrote 
^*  A  hymn  to  the  Pillory,"  as  a  defiance  of  their 
power. 

•  De  Foe  is  better  known  by  nothing  at  present, 
that!  by  his  entertaining  "  History  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe," an  admirable  performance,  which  has  gone 
through  editions  without  number,  ahd  though  a  ro- 
mance, is  written  in  so  natural  a  manner,  and  with 
so  many  probable  incidents,  that  it  was  judged  to  be 
a  true  st^ry,  for  some  time  after  its  publication.  But 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  whatever  scope  De  Foe 
might  have  given  to  his  imagination,  in  composing 
this  history,  he  was  not  altogether  without  a  founda- 
tion, concerning  which,  there  is  an  anecdote,  that 
does  no  great  credit  to  De  Foe's  character  as  a  man 
of  integrity.  When  captain  Woods  Rogers  touched 
at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  about  the  year  1710, 
he  brought  away  with  him  one  iVlexander  Selkirk, 
a  Scots  sailor,  who  had  been  left  ashore  there  and 
lived  on  that  desolate  place  upwards  of  four  years. 
When  Selkirk  came  back  to  England,  in  the  year 
171 1,  he  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  adventures,  which 
he  put  into  the  hands  of  De  Foe,  to  digest  for  publi- 
cation  ;  but  he,  instead  of  fulfilling  the  expectations 
of  the  unfortunate  mariner,  ungenerously  converted 
the  materials  into  "  The  History  of  Robinson  Qru- 
soe,"  returned  the  papers,  and  thus  was  guilty  of 


e  fraud,  fot  which,  in  a  hucQaae  idevE^  the.disliiiiii* 
guished  merit  of  that  romance,  can  never  atone. 

He  died  at  his  house  at  Islington,  in  1731.  All 
his  productions  of  the  romantic  species,  byt  especial- 
ly the  last,  are  much  in  vogue ;  and,  on  account  o^ 
their  moral  and  religious  tendency,  may,  very  pco* 
bably,  in  some  measure,  counteract  the  pemicioua 
effects  produced  by  the  too  general  cbculation  ot 
modern  novels,  those  occasional  vehicles  of  impiety 
and  infidelity. 

DEANE,  (SILAS)  was  a  native  of  Groton  in  the 
state  of  Connecticut ;  but  concerning  the  time  of  his 
birth,  we  have  no  information.  Being  aman  consi? 
derably  distinguished. for  literary  merits  and  commer- 
cial knowledge,  he  was  a  few  months  previous  tothq; 
declaration  of  American  Independence,  appointed  by 
the  Secret  Committee  of  Congreas  as  commercial  and 
political  agent  for  this  country  in  France,  where  he 
arrived  in  June  1776. 

When  on  September  26th,  following,  congress  had 
resolved  to  appoint  three  commissioners  to  France, 
for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  that 
court  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
and  to  procure  a  supply  of- arms  and  ammunition, 
Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Deane  and  Mr.  Lee,  were 
the  persons  elected.  The  previous  appointment  of 
Mr.  Deahe  to  the  station  above  mentioned,  was  thd 
natural  cause,  of  his  being  one  of  those  entrusted  with 
this  confidential  and  highly  important  business ;  but 
those  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  being  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  seemed  to  be  doubtful  either  of  his  pru- 
dence or  integrity,  for  the  representatives  of  Connecti- 
cut, were  the  only  delegates  out  of  the  thirtteen  states, 
who  declined  voting  for  hioi. 

Mr.  Deane  as  appears  fronK  the  following  particu- 
lars, had  not  been  long  invested  with  his  new  com- 
mission, before  he  exceeded  the  limits  of  the  powers 
-^prescribed  to  him.    In  the  latter  end  of  April  1777^ 


JkCooMeur  4uCo^ii^^  wkb  several  ai«ie  mUitatrj  ctia^ 
zacters^  caoie  pyer  to  this  country,  with  ^  view  of 
serving  in  the  A^iefican  army,  upon  terms  agreed 
ifpon  betweea  them  and  Mr.  Deane»  who  had  enters 
ed  into,  a  contract  with  du  Coudray  for  fifty  officers* 
Coudray  wasto  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  artilr 
lery  and  engineers  5  to  have  the  rank  of  major  gcner 
fa\ ;  to  be  under  no  orders  but  those  of  qqngress  and 
general  Washington ;  to  have  the  pay  of  major  |fene^ 
ral  in  a  separate  department ;  and  to  be  pensioned 
ior  life. 

At  the  appearance  of  this  unexpected  agreement, 
60  far  exceeding  Mr.  Deane's  instructions,  which 
went  no  farther,  on  that  subject,  than  to  aiUhonw 
him  "  to  engage  engineers  not  exceeding  four,"  conr 
gress  was  exceedingly  embarrassed,  as  there  wps  no 
possibility  ,of  carrying  it  into  effect,  without  offering 
so  great  an  insult  to  their  own  American  officers  <^ 
the  first  rank,  as  would  oblige  them  in  hooouf  Iq 
quit  the  service. 

Various  were  the  expedients  proposjcd  in  Congress 
to  extricate  themselves  from  this  unpleasant  predict- 
*ment.  A  resolution  was,  however,  at  l?ist,  adopted, 
that  Monsieur  du  Coudray  should  be  informed,  that 
Congress  could  not  comply  with  the  agreement  he 
had  entered  iato  with  Mr.  Deane,  but  that  impress* 
ed  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  merits  and  abili- 
ties, they  would  cheerfully  give  him  such  rank  and 
appointments,  as  should  not  interfere  with  the  great 
duties  they  owed  tp  their  constituents;  and,  soon  af- 
ter appointed  him  inspector  general  of  ordnai^ce  and 
piilitary  manufactories,  with  the  rank  of  major  gene- 
ral. On  the  21st  Nov.  following,  it  was,  likewise, 
resolved,  "  that  Silas  Deane  be  recalled  from  the 
court  of  France,'*  upon  which,  John  Adams,  the  late 
president  of  the  United  States,  was  appointed  to  su- 
percede him. 

On  January  i2th  1777,  Congress  rsceived  a  pack- 
et from  their  Connmissioners  at  Paris,  which,  whea 
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opehed,  instead  oF  inclosingf  the  expected  letters, 
was  toiind  to  contain  nothing,  but  blank  paper.  Va-^ 
riotis  w  ere  the  conjectures,  occasioned  by  this  extra- 
wdinnry  aflair;  Which,  however,  was  rendered  stilF 
rtibre  suspicious^  by  Mr.  Francey^  having  arrived,  at 
the  same  time,  with  aletter  subscribed  by  Mr.  Deane 
d»/y,  dated  Paris,  September  lOth,  1777,  recom- 
mending him  as  agent  to  M.  Beaumafthais,  who 
had  procured  a  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  for 
c9ngress,  and  pressihg,  in  the  most  earnest  terms, 
the  execction  of  the  business,  on  which  he  came. 
Tbtft  Congress  considered  this  last  circunfistance  as 
very  extraordinary,  may  be  seen,  from  the  first  letter 
sent  by  the  committee  for  foreign  affairs  to  their  ccTm- 
mis^icHiers,  after  his  arrival,  "«  We  think  it  strange/' 
feay  they,  **  thait  the  commissioners  did  not  jointly 
write  by  Mr.  Francey,  considering  the  very  impor- 
tant designs  of  his  comi^ng  over,  viz.  to  settle  the  mode 
of  payipent  for  the  past  cargoes,  &c/' 

Mr.  Deane  having  returned  to  America,  Congre% 
in  August  1778,  desired  him  to  give,  froni  his  me- 
mory, a  general  account  of  his  whole  transactions  in 
France,  from  the  time  of  his  first  arrival,  as  well  as  a 
particular  state  of  the  funds  of  Congress,  and*  the 
commercial  transactions  in  Europe,  especially  with 
M.  Beaumarchais.  The  result,  however,  was  far 
from  being  satisfactory  to  Congress,  who  seem  to 
have  entertained  suspicions  that  there  had  been  a 
misapplication  of  the  public  money:  and  for  this,  they 
appear  to  have  had  good  reason,  as  Mr.  Deane  had  not 
as  yet  accounted  for  his  expenditures;  and  had  care- 
fully  left  his  papers  and  vouchers  behind  him,  though 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  getting  them  safely  trans- 
ported to  America,  by  D'Estaing's  fleet.  Mr.  Deanie 
now  finding  his  situation  peculiarly  unpleasant,  on 
the  30th  November,  addressed  a  letter  to  Congress, 
signifying  his  intentions  of  returning  to  France,  arul 
pressing  to  have  his  affairs  brought  to. a  conclusion. 
Congress,  accordingly,  resolved  that  immediate  at- 


tendon  stiquld  be  p&id  to  htsxeqoest  On  the  4tb 
December,  Mr.  t)cane  wrote  them  a  letter  of  ihanks^ 
and  yet  on  the  day  following^  publi^ed  m  the  news- 
papers, "  An  address  to  the  free  and  virtuous  citzens 
of  America,"  in  which,  by  staling  that  their  repre- 
sentatives had  shut  their  ears  against  information,  he 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  appealing  from  them  to 
the  people  at  large,  and  thus  excited  great  jealousy 
and  uneasiness  throughout  the  community  at  large. 

This  publication  of  Mr.  Deane  was  soon  after  an- 
swered by  the  celebrated  Thomas  Payne,  a  writer, 
who,  though  he  has  by  some  late  publications,  ren- 
dered himself  obnoxious  to  those,  who  believe  in 
Divine  revelation,  was  by  his  various  literary  pro- 
ductions, particularly  those  under  the  signature  of 
Common  Seme,  of  great  advantage  to  the  American 
cause,  during  the  period  of  our  revolutionary  strug- 
gle, and  who  on  this  occasion,  had  great  advant^e, 
from  being  secretary  to  the  committee  of  congress  for 
foreign  af&irs.  It  would  be  too  tedious,  for  us  to  en- 
ter into  a  detail  of  the  various  important  secrets,  which 
were  brought-  to  light  by  Mr.  Payne,  in  the  course 
of  this  literary  contest ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  they 
tended  greatly  to  encrease  the  suspicions  for  ^which 
Mr,  Deaiie's  conduct  had  already  gi^en  too  great 
cause. 

From  this  time,  Mr.  Deane  had  no  farther  agency 
in  public  affairs,  ^nd  appears  to  have  passed  a  great 
part  of  his  remaining  days,  in  obscurity,  at  a  distance 
from  his  native  country.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  England,  where  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, he  died  in  a  miserable  condition  in  poor  lodg- 
ings at  Deal,  and  as  others  say,  on  board  a  ship  in 
the  Downs,  August  23d,  1789. 

We  shall  conclude  this  account  by  febserving,  that 
though  there  appears  great  reason  to  suspect  the  pro- 
priety of  Mr.  Deane's  public  conduct,  yet  if  he  was 
•dishonest  in  )iis  pecuniary  transactions,  it  answered 
«o-goed  piM-pose  to  himself,  as  it  is  certain,  that  the 


close  of  his  life  was  embittered,  by  the  gitafeestoH 

digence« 

DEMOSTHENES,  the  famous  Athenian  orator, 
was  born  at  Athens  about  370  years  before  Christ. 
He  lost  his  father,  when  he  was  only  seven  years  old, 
and  was  placed  under  the  conduct  of  guardians^ 
who  robbed  him  of  his  substance,  and  neglected  his 
education.  Demosthenes  repaired  this  loss  by  his 
love  of  eloquence  and  his  extraordinary  abilities. 
.He  became  the  disciple  of  Isaeus  and  Plato,  and 
though  he  was  not  neglectful  of  other  studies,  he 
devoted  his  chief  attention  to  that  of  oratory,  j^t 
the  age  of  17,  he  gave  an  early  proof  of  his  eloquence 
and  abilities,  in  an  oration,  which  he  delivered  against 
his  guardians,  ifrom  whom  he  obtained  the  retribution 
of  the  greatest  part  of  his  estate,  •  This  was  the  first 
time  that  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence, 
which,  at  length,  he  improved  to  such  perfectipp, 
that  Philip  of  Macedon  said,  "  it  was  of  more  weight 
against  him  than  all  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the 
Athenians,"  and  that  "  he  had  no  ei^emy  but  De- 
mosthenes/' It  is  universally  agreed,  that  no  orator 
ever  spoke  with  more  f6rce,  or  had  the  passions  of 
others  so  much  in  his  power,  as  Demosthenes,  inso- 
much, that  as  Demetrius  Phalereus  and  Eratosthenes 
have  said,  "he  actually  spoke  like  one  inspired,'* 
His  abilities  as  an  orator,  raised  him  to  consequence 
at  Athens,  and  he  was  sooii  placed  at  the  head  of 
government.  In  this  public  capacity,  he  rouzed  his 
countrymen  from  their  indolence,  and  animated 
them  against  the  encroachments  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don. He  was,  however,  much  better  qualified  to 
persuade  others  to  martial  glory,  than  to  gather  lau- 
rels for  himself  in  the  ensanguined  plain  :  for  in  the 
battle  of  Gherronea,  he  betrayed  the  most  dastardly 
cowardice,  and  saved  his  life  by  a  precipitate  flight. 
After  the  death  of  PhDip,  he  declared  himself  with 
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tec|nal  warmth  against  Aie^nder Ins sonandb sueces*! 
or;  and.  when  the  Micedi»bns: demanded  of'the> 
Athenians,  their  oratMi,'  Demaslhaies  reminded  hiy 
codntryimesitof  t)^  fable  afftheisheHep,  which  deKrer* 
€^  their  dogs  to  the  wcdv^st  :  By  the  prevaleace :  of. 
party,  however^  he  was  forced  to  retire  from  Athens  <: 
and,  in  'bts  baobhifi^it^  whkhl  h&  passed  *at  .m^dezdw 
and  i£|^'na,  he  Iked  with  rmm^  effeminacy,  tfaani 
true  heroism^u  Wken  Antipati^c  iimdcwar  a^ifinst 
Greece,  kftenthe  death  o£:AIexaQdier,  E>eibQsAencsi' 
was  pubkdy  nracaHed  fnHo&is  exilb^  snd  a  galley  dii«^ 
patchedt  16' fetch  h^  from  JBgina^rbuit  thoiigh  his? 
retumr  wiisratiended  with  taiich.  splendour^iUis  popir- 
Idrity  was.orily.of  short  cbhtihuance.  Antipater  andl 
Oateres'weri^Qear  Athens,,  and  demanded  that  aiil 
die  orators  should  be  /deli cer^4:  ^  hito.  their  hanidhii 
But  Demosthenes,  who  would  not  begiven  up,,fied  ta. 
the  island  of  Celedfia ;  and  when  ^he  saw,  that  all 
hopes  of  safety  were  vanished,: He  put  an  end*  to  hi* 
days  by  poison^  in'the  S22d,  yekr  berare  Christ.  • 

There  ate  extant,  under  his  itai^ne, -61  oratioris, 
wfiich.have  frequently  been  published. :  But,  though 
he  arrived  tp  such  perfection  in  this  art,  he  set;  6at 
under  great  disadvantages;  for  he  had  an  impedi^ 
ment  in  his  speech,  which,  for^a  long  time.  Would 
hot  permit  him  to  pronounce  the  letter  r.  He  had 
a  weak  voice,  a  short  breath,  and  a:i!ery  uncouth 
and  ungracious  manner ;  however,  by  dint  of  resohs^ 
tion  and  infinite  pains  he  at  last  overcame  all  these 
defects.  He  would  clime  up  steep  and  rocky  places, 
to  help  his  wind  and  strengthen  his  voice ;  he  would 
declaim  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth  to  remedy  the  im« 
perfection  of  his  speech  ;  he  would  place  a  looking- 
glass  before  him,  to  correct  the  aukwardness  of  his 
gesture;  mid  he  learned,  of  the  best  players,  the  pro- 
per graces  of  action  and  pronunciation,  which  he 
thought  of.  so  much  consequence,  that  he  made  the 
whole  art:  of  oratory,  in  a  manner,  consist  of  them. 
He  often  retired  into  a  subterraneous  cave,  to  devote 
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,  hisnelf  ibore  closely  to  ^udblis^  puesiiky;  mfl  to^ 
eradicate  all  curiotity  of  apfmriagm  piid)Hc,'  he  fifaav«o 
ed  one  half  of  his  hdad^  w  diat  he  could  nq^irkb  de^. 
cency  go'abioad  till  his  hair  had  gioimaraBm  In 
ftis  sohtasy  confitvemdnt  by  tlie  help  of  a  gkmm^n^) 
Igmpi  be  composed  dief  greatest  part  of  his  oriitkma^, 
wh»:bhiivfe  been  the  adihiratioii  of'e1mrydge,th6\]tgb 
Iris  rivals  inTeighed  against  them,  obset vtein^  that  they 
smeUed  of  oil.  He  ateo  accostom^d  hiniseif  to  bar* 
rangue  at  ^seasfabieyMiier^lhi  aghaticm  of  ^e  wavds 
^biffd'to  him  an  idea  of  tftr  comrndtioss  m  a;  pc^ular 
asseiribly,  andservai*  to  prepardand  fottilfy  hka  ^igsftn^t 
them.  From  dieae  several  kitids  oflnadsMpf j  whi^ 
he  impNt^sed  upon  himself,  it  is  phm  that^he/^  tfaS'ttDtf 
io  much  bom  an  or^or,  as  an  ittstanca^litivr  fin-  pnrfsp 
and  application  may  go^:  to wavds  fbrmiag  a  ^at  maik* 

jn^ any  profession.   '      : ; '..  •   ••• 

!  Demosthenes  hasr been  deservedly  called  tte  prime 
if  ovkt&rs;  indeed  QO  drator  had  eve^  a  iioer  BkM. 
than  Demosthenes  in  his  Olyntbiads  and  PfaiMppJoGV 
which  ai^  his  ca|)ital  orations  ;  and  undoubted^  to 
the  greafneiss  bf  the  sabject;   and  to  that  integrity 

-4ttid  public  spirit,  whidi  breathe  in  thesfi^theyowera 
Jargc'  porticn  of  their  merit.  The  subject  is  to  ex^ 
dite  the  imSgnation'  o^  his  countrymen  agdiut  Ptdn 
fip  of  Macedon,  the  piddic  enemy  ofithe  liberties  of 
Greece  }  and  to  j^usrd  ^m  against  the  tfeacheioua 
Bseasures,  by  which  that  crafty  tyrant  endNvou9edto 
hill  them  into  a  neglec^t  of  their  donget •  To  attain 
this  end,  we  see  hhn  use  every  proper  means  to  am* 
mate  a  people  distinguished  by  justice,  humanity  and 
vajoor  j  but,  in  many  instances,  b^ome  corrapt  aad 
degenerate.  He  boldly  accuses  ^m  of  venality^^ 
indolence  and  indifference  to  the  public  good,  w)^, 
at  the  same  time,  he  reminds  them  of  their  fimnei 
glbry  and  of  their  present  resources*  His  eontempo** 
rary  orators,  who  were  bribed  by  HiiKp,  ami  who 
persuaded  the  people  to  peace,  he  openly  repr(Ku:hes 
as  traitors  to  thek  ccnsmtry*    Ife  not  ^only  prompts  to 


>^i8OiO|HAt«M0re$.i  ^  t»acjw>  hpwibqr  ate  to  1)fl 
a^i^ifd  wt4  es;ecut:ioiit .  His  oisatia.Q6  are  stroogW  anl- 
^«Mt«(ii  »c^  fuUof  tljieioipetuMi^y  aiKl  ardour  of  pub- 
1^  9pmXf  .Hia  compositipn  i^  not  distinguished  by 
^oi9)ftii)i3tnt:  ^  ^^fepdojur.  Jt  js  411  energy  of  thought 
{ificulii^y.  Ifi«  ;Owni  rW^ich  forms  the  character  and 
^fii^j^)to4>W^  his  ^cie#.  He  st^mB  not  to  attend 
to  words,  btu  to  ti^i)gs.  ,  Wq  forget  the  orator  a|)4 
think  of  the  subject.  He  has  no  parade  and  ostenta- 
tion; no  studied  introductions  ^  but  is  like  a  man 
tfttH  ^  Imnvis^t^who  after  preparing  his  audience, 
by  a  SQutWQftQf.  two»  for  the  reception  of  plain  tiuth|, 
^mess  d«p«fiy  on  business.  \ 

Q^ero^aU^  him  E. perfect  model,  and  such  as  he 
iimmlf  W^^fe^  to  be-    These  two  great  princes  cdF 
.tlpquewe  have  b^en  often  cofopar^d  t9gether;  but 
4be  judgment  hesita^tes  to  which  to  give  the  prefer- 
W€^     Tbe    Ai'chbj^pp  .of  ^ambray,   however, 
^^emm  to.h^ve  stated  theijr  respective  merits  with  great 
Jn^ice  ijqid  pjerspicuity  in  his**  Lectures  on  Rhetoric 
rimd  Poetry/'    The  passage,  translated,  is  as  follows^ : 
.^^  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  I  thinjc  Demosthe- 
^nes.  superior  to  Cicero.    I  4m  persuaded  no  man  can 
admire  Cii:e«o  more  than  I  do,  .  He  adorns  whatever 
Jaie  attempts.   He  does  hopour  to  language.    He  dis- 
poses words  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself.     His 
style  has  great  Variety  of  character.    Whenever  he 
pleases,  he  is  ever  concise  and  vehement^  for  instance, 
i  ngaimt  Catiiline,  <«gainst  Verres,  against  Anthony  : 
butornmi^nt  is  too  visible  in  his  writings.     His  art 
!  is  wondef ful,  but  k  is  perceived.    When  the  orator  is 

•  piovidiiig  for  ithe  safety  of  the  Republic,  he  forgets 
.  not  himself,  npr  permits  others  to  escape  him.    I)e- 

modhenes^  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  escape  from 

.  himself,  and  to  see  nothing  but  hiscountry.  lie  seeks 

mri:  elegance  of  expression,  but  unsoi^ght  for  he  pqs- 

seisea  it.  He  i%  superior  lo  admiration*  He  makes  use 

•  ^  hng!(mg€^  U  a  modest  maii  doesof  dress,  only  to 
.  i^fwrhioi.  He  thunii<ers,  he  ^ghtens.  He  is  i|  torrent. 
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tirhkji  carries  every  thing  before  it.  We  cliiimit  fiti^ 
ticise,  because  we  are  not  ourselves.  His  sub^iiK^ 
entrances  our  attention,  and  makes  ua  forget  his  ian- 
guage.  We  lose  him  from  om*  sight.  Philip  alone 
occupied  our  minds.  I  am  delightM  with  bom  these 
^orators ;  but  I  confess,  that  I  am  less  affected  by  the 
infinite  art  and  magnificent  etoquende  of  Cioaro^tfaah 
by  the  rapid  simplicity  of  Demosthenesii" 

DERHAM,  (William)  an  excdfetit  Engfish 
philosopher  and  divine,  was  bom  at  Stowtoa^  near 
Worcester  in  1657.  In  1675,  he  was  admitted  iMd 
Trinity  college,  Oxford,  and  by  the  time  he  took  his 
degree  of  B.  A.  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his  kill- 
ing and  other  valuable  and  eminent  qualifications. 
In  1682,  he  was  presented  to  the  vicamge  of  War- 
grave  in  Berkshire ;  and  in  1689,  to  the  valuable  rec- 
tory of  Upminster  in  Essex,  which  latter,  lying  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  London,  afforded  him  aa 
opporturwty  of  conversing  and  corresponding,  wWi 
the  most  distinguished  virtuosos  in  Great  Britain.  Ap* 
plying  himself  there  with  great  eagerness  to  natuml 
and  experimental  philosophy,  he  soon  became  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  royal  society,  whose  pbilo* 
sophical  transactions  contain  a  great  variety  of  curious 
and  valuable  pieces,  the  fruits  of  his  laudable  in- 
dustry. 

He  published  in  his  younger  years,  "  The  Artificial 
Clock  maker,  or  a  treatise  of  watch  and  clock  work, 
&c/'  which  has  passed  through  many  editions.  In 
3711, 1712,  and  in  1714  he  preached  those  sermons 
at  Boyle's  lectures,  which  he  anerwaidsdigested  under 
the  well  known  titles  of  "Physico-Theologyi  and  As- 
tro-Theology,'* and  enriched  with  valuable  notes  and 
copper  plates.  The  last  thing  he  published  of  his  own 
composition,  was  •*Christo-Theok>gy5  or,  a  demcm* 
9itration  of  the  divine  authority  of  theChrkHan  religion, 
being  the  substance  of  a  sermon  preached  at  Batl^ 


Ncyvmnifeif  J739L"^  But  betixkt  hts  own^  he  pobiiilmi 
adMMtpiecM  of^MnRaf/and  ga(ve  new  editions  of 
others,  with  great  additions' fimntbe  author's  own 
MSS.  To  him» '  the  world  is  likewise  indebted  for 
tiie  puttlicMibii  tdi  the  **  Philosophical  Experiments 
and  obsetfMftsim  of  the  kte  emiiifnt  Dr.  Robert 
Hboke^  and  other  eminent  virtuosos  in  his  time,  1726 
S  vo/'  He  coDMnuntcated  also  to  the  Royal  Society 
several  jmoef^  which  he  received  from  his  learned 
correspmidents. 

This  gieat^rad  good  mnf  having  spent  his  life,  in 
the  most  agmeable  and  kapraving  study  of  nature, 
and  msde  all  his  reseaiches  therein  subservient  to  the 
caase  of  rel^tonand  vnrtue,  died  at  length,  in  his  78th, 
yesr,  April  dth,  17S5,  at  UpmiMler,  where  he  was  bu- 
ried. He  left  behind  him  a  vafaiable  c<^<^km  of 
curiosities ;  particularly  a  specimen  of  insects,  and 
of  most  kinds  ^  birds  found  in  Great  Britain.  We 
shall  conclude  by  observing,  that  our  author  was  re-- 
ry  well  skilled  ia  medical  as- well  as  philosophical 
knowledge,  and  was  constantly  a  physician  to  the 
bodies,  as  well  as  souls  of  his  parishioners. 

DES  CARTES,  See  Cartes  Rene  des. 

DESOLIS,  (Antonio,)  a  Spanish  cardinal  and 
archbishop  of  Seville,  who,  notwithstanding  the  lux- 
urious tendencies  of  ecclesiastical  elevation,  and  this 
temptation  of  a  prodigious  income,  extended  his  life, 
to  more  than  one  hundred  and  ten  years,  in  the  un- 
interrupted enjoyment  of  most  of  his  faculties,  and  an 
exemplary  exercise  of  episcopal  dignity. 

His  great  age  and  healthy  appearance,  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  late  king  of  Spain,  who  questioned 
him  concerning  the  regimen  he  pursued,  and  the  gen- 
eral habits  of  his  life.  *  "  By  recollecting,  when  1  was 
young,  that  I  might  hereafter  be  old,"  replied  the  pre- 
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bH^^^l  ftoA  myself. yoMgi  ihot^h  iir:^  vtoiyuM; 
Mji  life  bas  beeavery  sober,  atuaioitf  •  ami  iQ9iitM»f 

Efadve^  bt)t  Iqr  so  means  iMy  or  aedratury;*  t  JV|x ;^et 
as  hecn  sparing,  though  delicate  ;  i  mgr.  tiquor  thfi  b^0l, 
Mwe  of  Cerez  and  La  Mancbai  ^  mkuAk  I  e^ceaid 
not  a  pint,  excqrt  in  yery  cold  woathnv  lab^a  I  attowr 
myself  a  ibird  mc»^ :  jL  ride  or  walk^Nory  (day  m  A^ 
open  air,  except  in  wet.  ^matbfr,  whoi  1  jnercisQ  fqr 
tvn>  hours  in  a  gallecy  or  piazza  of  tlie  pakur  •  1 1» 
deavour  to  preserve  my  mind  in  a  due  tiMft  of  ebed^ 
ence  to  the  divifie  coaihvaAda.  I  diMhavge»-  as  faith- 
fidiy  as  I  am  able,  tbe  office  of  a  christsan  btsbop^  arid 
as  far  as  is  con^steot  with  hmnan  fmilty^  eftioiww 
to  preserve  a  cofiscience,  void  of  offeace^  thi^iidi 
Ood  and  man.  I  have  arrived  at  my  preacst  age, 
without  any  considerable  injury  to.  n^  ccmstitution, 
by  the  mercy  of  God ;  aqd,  relying  on  Af  iiMafOtaam 
of  a  blessed  redeemer^  I  am  now,  like  lipe  ccm^taii^ 
<ly  for  the  sickle  ofdeath/'    He  died  io  1774. 

'  'DEVEREUX,(RoBERT)Earl  of  Essex,  memo, 
table  for  having  been  a  great  favourite,  and  an  unhap- 

{)y  victim  to  the  arts  of  his  enemies,  and  his  own  am- 
)ition.  in  the  rei|;n  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  bom  in 
Herefordshire,  England,  in  1567.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  vchich  happened,  when  he  was  only  tcji 
years  of  age,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  earl  of,Es- 
sex ;  and  about  two  years  after,  was  sent  Hy  his  guar- 
dian, lord  Burleigh  to  Trinity  coUege,  in  Cambruk)?, 
where  he  finished  the  usual  course  of  aicademLcal  edu- 
cation in  1682.  When  he  had  scarcely  attained  h^ 
eighteenth  year,  we  find  him  at  the  court  of  Qjueep 
Elizabeth,  who  immediately  honoured  1^  with  siij- 
gular  marks  of  her  favour.  .  ^ 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1585*  he  atten^Cji 
the  Earl  of  Liecester  to  Holland^  and  gave  .^^gj^ 
proofs  of  his  personal  courage,  duringtbe  campaigp 
ofisse,  particularly  at  the  battle  oHSutphen.^a 
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'littmty^  for.^  (iiHmQe^tff  the  Ki0gct(M»,  agamst  tlito 
^^wiish  armadif^  hir  ;ffw 'tms^djorbejgtQetfaJ-  of  the 

itoppjE  favotifitcio£  tHet  Qaiow^  arid  if  them  nias-aoy 
«mrkHy4t  waDliii^tt>fia[  ^^pfi^pif'sogi^     m  that 

faifoiAr/hctodr  pfsAirgaftot;: 
'.rWeaMiiialotrfrtidiidtr,  that  sb  tapid  aa  ckfaftim 
lisoiild  a&ofrr  a ^giouhg  iWi  like; £9$ex,  w fao^  ^orn 
htnffiforliali0hfm»li.v^^  $p\x^9  and  aftQn  be^ 

Ktasmd  fiQtaiiitoflji  cyeri  rto  did  <Que^  iierself.  His 
cagpm0ts^  ibaitf  tfail  totiievb>{dKSfiute:hes  fiartfur  witii 
the  earl  of  Devonshtn!,HM<|ti}iitt  tonm  blood/ fb^ 
iitfckridslM|>«UttUt^hira6(3tfra£&dnte^by.&  cbal* 
lenge^Ahim  Icfia 4)^1^  m^whtish  Ibr w^uiKled  htfai  iii 
tike  knee,  tlimidimem^  soht  ^al  hekig  dispfeined 
nmfa  it»  ia  saadlfto  have  sitoerti  afgmdr  roiriid  oath,  that 
it  was  fitalmibody  should  take^Um  doeartt,  othetwisa 
there  wotMtieiio  nilmg  hisn.  She,  hqwevtr,  rocoo- 
oiled  the  fi\fa]s,  who,  to  their  honour,  continued  good 
ftliends>  »  long  aS  they  livedo 

Die  galftfint  Essex;  however,  was  tK>t  so  captivat* 
ed  with  hfs  sitasltioh^  als  to  become  insensible  to  the 
aUuremeatiri  of  imlharf  glory.  In  1589,  Shr  John 
Norm  and  S&f  Frmcis  Dndoe,  having  sailed  on  urn 
expedition  against  Spain,  our  young  favorite,  without 
tbepermtsflionotkiiowledge  c^  his  royal  mistress,  fol- 
iDwed  the  fleet,  w|)ieh  te  jmned  near  Lisbon,  and 
acted  with  great  r^oliition  in  the  repulse  of  the 
%ani^  garrison  of  that  city.  The  Queen  wrote  hia 
a  very  severe  tetter  upcm  tbis  occasion  -,  but  she  was 
after  bis  return,  soon  appeased;  yet  it  was  not  long 
before  he  again  incurred  her  displeasure,  by  a  private 
match  with  the  widow  of  Sr  Philip  Sidney.  In  15»1 
ht  went  abroad,  at  the  head  of  some  forces  to  assist 
lienry  of^France  5  but  this  expeditbn  was  attended 
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y^iSsiMh  or  i^o^nre^oss.   'In'  i^isri'rht  i^us  joiMdf 
:with  the  lord  high  admiral,  Ho^Mird'/ih  the  comi»jU# 
0f /an'^bxpedition  agaiatt  <3adiz,  wiiich  teMriAated  Itt 
th'd  capture  and  pittage  of  that  gm>tlglf  ^rtffied  pari' 
'  'Upon  his  return  to  England^  ih;  the  year^  lWCr$ 
he'was  made  earl^marshai^ofEnglatidi  He  iAet,.b<Mi^ 
ever,  in  this  and  the  socC0eding:)^<i^«rs;  with  variqsil 
^causes  (^  cfaagrm,  paftljF  jfrbm  tl^  Ib^iwmr  df :  his  imm 
temper^  but  chteftjr  farni  the  aitifk^  isiMh^s^,  mk$ 
envied  his  great  credit  with  the  queeii,'  maA^^Wtft  ^ 
sirous  of  reducbg  bis  power  wtthin  iioteda. '  But 
nrhatever  disadvantages  ne  might  jfib^^^i^der  horn 
intVigoes  at  courts' tl^^qiieen  had  comiiifailjr  recourtH 
to  fais.a^stance,  in  all  ittffiduUtea  aiid.idUiaBig^     imf 
placed'hiin  at  ilwfJ^«i<df  her  ftemt:iHtiaii!ife%:m 
prfcfdrenbe  to  aity  «th*r:*pcfBon/   -     ' 
'    About  this^  thise^  he  snidt  with  laise^eft  4|oss,  wihd 
death  of  his  frieml   aiidvguardian,'  th«  rgreart  k»d 
Burleigh,  vvbb, 'baling Jong  entetiyndd a  giteirttei^^ 
jderness  for  his  pcvson;  had>  upoii  maw^r  occasions^ 
•tbod  between  Him  and  hi^rm :  but  thfa:noUeman  be* 
ing  now  gone,  his  enemies  acted  witbout  aiiy  restmiiti, 
fcro$sed  wliatcver  he  proposed,  impeded  the  ri^of 
every  map  he  loved^  and  treated  all  his. projects  wMi 
ah  air  of  contempt.    lie  succeeded  iordr&isieigh^  as 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge^  which  is 
reckoned  one  of  the. last  instances  of  his  felicity, 
«ince  he  was  now  advatsaed  loo  high  to  be  permitted 
to  sit  at  ease. 

The  first  great  shock  he  received,  in  regafdlqtfae 
Queen's  favour,  arose  frpm  ar w^irm  dispute  beStween 
ber  majebty  and  himself,  about  the  <^oke  of  siHse 
fit  person  to  superintend  the  a£&irs  of  Ireland^  upon 
which  occasion,  when  the  Queen  could  not  be  pi^r* 
fiuaded  to  acquiesce  in  his  opinion,  be  £0  far  foigot 
himself,  as  to  turn  his  back  upcHi  her  in  a  oont^emptu* 
ous  manner.  Provoked  at  this  insolence,,  the  Queen 
gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  bijd  him  go  and  be 
hanged.    He  immediately  clapped.hisiiand  onfais 


•Worcl,  and  the  lord  adnriral,  .who  wAs  thep  present^ 
stepping  in  betweecn  them,  he  swore,  that  he  neither 
could,  nor  would  put  up  with  an  affront  of  that  nature, 
and,  in  a  great  passion  immediately  withdrew  from 
court,  where  was  his  gallantry  on  this  occasion  ? 
could  the  stroke  of  an  angry  woman  have  tinged  the 
honour  of  a  valiant  soldier  ?  This  violent  storm,  how- 
ever, soon  subsided,  and  he  was  again  restored  in  ap* 
pearance,  to  the  queen's  favour  ;  yet  there  is  good 
reason  to  doubt,  whether  he  ever  recovered  it  in 
reality,  and  his  friends,  have  been  apt  to  date  his  ruin 
from  this  unlucky  accident. 

The  total  reduction  of  Ireland  bein^  soon  after 
brought  upon  the  carpet,  the  earl  was  pitched  upon 
as  the  only  person  from  whom  it  could  be  expected. 
This  was  an  artful  contrivance  of  his  enemies,  who 
hoped,  by  this  measure,  to  ruin  him ;  nor  were  they 
disappointed  in  their  expectations.     He  declined  this 
fatal  preferment  as  long  a$  he  could,  but  perceiving, 
that  he  should  have  no  quiet  at  home,  he  accepted  it 
and  his  commission  as  lord  lieuteuant,  was  passed  in 
March  r598.     His  enemies  now  began  to  insinuate 
that  he  had  sought  this  command  for  the  sake  of 
greater  things,  v^hich  he  was  then  meditating ;  but 
there  ifi  a  letter  of  his  to  the  dueen,  preserved  in  the 
Harleian  collection,   which  shews,  that  he  was  so  far 
from  entering  upon  it  with  alacrity,  that  he  looked 
upon  it  rather  as  a  banishment,  and  a  place  assigned 
him  as  a  retreat  from  his  sovereign's  displeasure,  thaft 
a  potent  govemmen.t  bestow^ed  on  him  by  her  favour. 
The  Earl  met  with  nothing  inlreland,  but  ill  suc- 
cess, and  crosses,  in  the  midst  of  which,  an  army  was 
suddenly  raised  in  England,  under  the  command  of  thfe 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  nobody  well  knowing  why,  but 
tn  reality  from  the  suggestions  of  the  Earl's  enemies  to 
the  Queen,  that  he  rather  meditated  anin^sidn  of  Irfs 
native  country,  than  the  reduction  ot  the  Irish.    'Jliis 
and  other  circumstances  made  him  resolve  t/quit 
his  post,  and  come  over  to  England,  which  he«cco^ 
Vol.  II.  No.  12.  F  2 
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dingly  did  without  leave,  and  |>resented  himself  be- 
fore the  Queen,  who  received  him  with  a  mixture  o^ 
tenderness  and  severity ;  but  she,  soon  after,  thought, 
fit  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  employments,  except  that 
of  master  of*  the  horse,  and  also  ordered  him  into  the 
custody  of  the  lord  keeper,  with  whom  he  continued 
six  months.  No  sooner  had  he  regained  his  liberty, 
than  he  was  guilty  of  many  extravagances,  to  which 
he  was  instigated  by  knaves  and  fools,  but  perhaps 
more  powerfully, .  by  his  own  passions.  On  the  7th 
February  1^01,  he  was  summoned  to  attend  before 
the  council,  but  refused,  and  when  the  Queen  after* 
wards  sent  5onie  of  the  ^rst  Iprds  of  her  council,  to 
know  his  grievances,  he  even  had  the  audacity  to- 
confine  them :  after  which  he  marched  with  his  friends 
into  the  city,  in  expectation  that  the  people  would 
rise  in  his  favour^  but  hi  that  he  was  disappointed. 
He  then  gave  out,  that  his  enemies  sought  his  life,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  kept  a  watch  in  Essex  house 
all  night,  and  summoned  his  friends  for  his  defence 
the  next  morning.  Several  disputes  ensued  and 
some  blood  was  spult.  The  earl,  however,  having,  at 
l^st:,  surrendered,  was  committed  to  the  tower,  tried 
tyhis  peers  and  found  guilty,  of  high  treason,  for 
which  he  was  beheaded,  February  25th  1601,  being 
4hen  in  his  S4th  year.  Thus  did  this  brave  man, 
this  favourite  of  his  Queen,  this  idol  of  the  people, 
fall  a  sacrifice  to  his.  own  precipitance  and  want  of 
discretion.  He  was  a  polite  scholar  and  a  generous 
friend  to  literature^ 

From  the  united  testimony  of  the  most  impartial 
historians  of  that  period,  it  is  evident,  that  Essex  was 
really  beloved  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  hence,  it  at  first 
sight,  appears  wonderful, .  that  she  should  have  con- 
sented to  his  execution.  That  princess,  however,  who 
was  then  in  her  68th  year,  had  still  a  very  high  opinion 
of  her  beauty,  and  personal  attractions,  and  probably 
expected  more  entire  devotion,  than  the  earl's  passion 
vfor  variety  would  suffer  him  to  pay,  and  he  had  too 
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much  honesty  in  his  nature  to  allow  him  to  feign  a 
passion^  which  he  did  not  feel.  She  had,  likewise,' 
given  credit  to  many  of  his  ambitious  projects,  which 
were  incompatible  with  her  own  safety ;  and  was  in- 
formed that  he  had  once  inadvertently  said,  that  she 
grew  old  and  cankered,  and  that  her  mind  was  6e- 
come  as  crooked  as  her  carcase.  If  this  be  true,  we 
believe,  there  are  many  women  who  would  sacrifice 
such  a  lover  to  their  resentment. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  bar  majesty  was  for  a  long- 
time irresolute  with  respect  to  his  execution ;  but  con- 
sidering his  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  ask  her  pardon 
she  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  sign  the  fatal  order. 
It  is  reported,  that  the  Queen  had,  at  the  time,  when 
she  was  most  enamoured  with  Essex,  presented  him 
with  a  ring,  ordering  him  to  keep  it,  and  that  whatever 
crime  he  should  commit,  she  would  pardon  hi^n,  when 
he  should  return  that  pledge.  The  earl,  upon  his 
condemnation,  gave  it  to  hi^  relation,  the  lady  of  ad- 
miral Howard,  desiring  her  to  put  it  ip  the  Queen*s 
own  hands ;  but  she,  havirfg  imprudently  communi- 
cated the  matter  to  her  husband,  who  was  one 
of  the  Earl's  greatest  enemies,  was  not  permitted  to 
acquit  herself  of  the  commission.  The  Queen  being 
informed  of  the  circumstance  by  the  lady  on  her 
death  bed,  was,  from  that  moment,  rendered  so 
completely  miserable,  that  it  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  greatly  accelerated  her  death,  which  happened 
socn  after. 

DE  WITT,  (John),  the  famous  Dutch  pensionary 
was  born,  in  1625,  at  Dort  where  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  so  diligently,  that,  at  the  age  of  23,  he  pub- 
lished in  Latin,  his,  **  Elements  of  curved  lines,  "ene 
of  the  deepest  books  in  mathematics,  which  had  at 
that  time  appeared.  In  the  year  1 66G,  he  became  pen- 
sionary of  Dort,  and  distinguidied  himself  very  early 
in  the  n^inagement  of  the  public  affairs.    He  warmly 
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Opposed  the  war  between  the  English  aod  Dotch, 
representing  in  strong  colours,  the  bad  consecjuences 
Qf  which  it  would  be  productive  to  the  republic;  and, 
vhen  the  events  justified  his  predictions,  he  gained 
ao  great  credit,  that  he  was  unanimously  chosen  pen« 
sionary  of  Holland, 

.  Hie  continuance  of  the  war  w»s  so  visibly  destiuc- 
tive  of'the  conunerce  ayd  interest  of  the  republic^ 
^at  the  pensionary,  and  his  friends,  used  all  their  en- 
deavours to  set  on  foot  a  negociation.  Ambassadors 
were  accordingly  dispatched  to  the  commonwealth 
.of  England,  where  (Jromwell  had  a  short  time  be^ 
fore,  turned  out  the  old,  and  set  up  a  new  parUament. 
To  this  assembly,  the  Dutch  ministers  were  directed 
to  apply  ',  but  as  they  found  the  members  of  that  bo«- 
dy  to  be  composed  of  a  set  of  fanatics,  who,  instead 
of  entering  on  the  discussion  of  political  topics,  only 
entertained  them  with  long  prayers,  they  found  it  im- 
practicable to  effect  their  purpose,  till  Cromwell  had 
assumed  the  supreme  power,  under  the  title  of  the  pro* 
tector.  With  him,  they  soon  concluded  a  peace,  the 
most  remarkable  article  of  which  was,  the  addiqg  of  a 
secret  article  for  the  exclusion  of  the  house  of  Orange, 
to  which  the  states  afterwards  consented  by  a  solems 
act*  But  the  article  of  exclusion  roused  a  great 
clamour  in  Holland,  which  being  chiefly  attributed 
to  the  pensionary,  raised  him  a  great  many  enemies^ 
and  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  act  with  the  up- 
most caution,  in  order,  that  he  might  be  able. to  carry 
his  favorite  points.  The  clergy  too  began  to  inter-, 
meddle,  and  instead  of  devoting  their  labours  to  the 
great  .duties'  of  their  function,  viz.  the  instruction  of 
their  hearers  in  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  were  only 
assiduous  in  recommending  the  cause  of  a  political 
party,  which  had  for  its  object  the  debasement  of  the 
people,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  house  of  Oc- 
ange.  The  firmness  ot  De  Witt,  however,  at  last, 
enabled  him  to  overcome  all  prejudices,  so  that  when 
the  time  Qf  hisi  high  pfEce  was  expired^  he  w^s  unani^ 


mously  continued  ia  it^  by  a  resolution  of  the  States^ 
Sept.  15th  1663. 

War  having  become  necessary  with  England,  soon 
after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  11.  he  was  ap^^ 
pointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  direction  of 
the  navy,  and  made  such  vigorous  dispositions,  thaf^ 
though  he  had  no  experience  in  naval  aiFairs,  he  had 
a  fleet  completely  equipped  for  sea,  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  than  even  the  admirals  themselves  had  ima« 
gined  to  be  possible.  When  it  was  thought  expedi- 
ent, after  the  death  and  defeat  of  Admiral  Opdam, 
that  some  of  their  own  deputies  should  command  the 
fleet,  he  was  one  of  the  three,  vvho  were  put  in  com- 
mission. When  he  came  on  board,  the  fleet  was  shut 
up  in  the  Tcxel,and  in  order  to  secure  a  vast  number 
of  valuable  merchant  vessels,  then  on  the  coast,  it  wsmi 
jiecessary  for  it  to  put  to  seai  which,  as  the  wind 
then  stood,  all  the  officers  and  sailors  declared  to  be 
impracticable.  The  pensionary  alone  was  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion,  and  at  last  convinced  his  opponents  of 
their  mistake,  by  conveying  one  of  their  greatest  ships 
through  the  Spaniards  Gat  with  the  wind  at  S.  S.  W. 
August  1 6th,  1665,  when  the  greatest  part  of  the  fleet 
followed  him  without  the  least  accident,  and  the  pasr 
sage  has  since  been  called  Witt's  Diep.  They  met 
with  a  terrible  storm  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  which 
lasted  some  days,  during  which  time  De  Witt  was 
constantly  on  deck^  never  changed  his  clothes,  nor  al- 
lowed himself  the  smallest  indulgence,  of  which  the 
common  men  did  not  participate.  He  wrote  a  plain 
and  accurate  relajtion  of  all  which  happened,  during 
the  expedition,  and,  at  his  return,  verified  every  arti- 
cle of  this  account  so  fully  to  the  states,  that  they 
gave  him  solemn  thanks  for  his  services  ;  and  offered 
bim  a  considerable  pr^sent^  which,  however,  he  da* 
clined  to  accept. 

When  the  famous  battle,  in  July  1666,  was  fought 
between  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  for  three  days 
together,  he  was  seqt  by  the  Skates  to  take  a  full  a^ 
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courft  of  the  affair  -,  and  he  drew  up  one  from  the 
best  authorities  he  could  obtain,  which  is  justfy  ac- 
counted a  master  piece  of  the  kind,  and  a  proof  of 
liis  being  as  capable  of  recording  great  actions  as  at« 
chieving  them.  In  1667,  finding  a  favorable  con- 
juncture for  executing  the  great  design  of  the  warm 
republicans,  he  established  the  perpetual  edict  for  a- 
bolishing  the  office  of  Stadtholder,  and  for  fixing  the 
liberty  of  Holland,  as  it  was  hoped,  on  a  strong 
basis.  The  expectations  of  the  patriots  were,  however, 
sadly  <lisappointed,  for,  in  a  few  years  thereafter, 
the  people  becoming  disaffected,  began  to  evince 
their  discontent  in  tumults  and  seditions,  which  did 
not  subside  till  the  office  of  stadtholder  wasrestored. 
The  pensionary  begged  dismission  from  his  post, 
which  was  granted  with  thanks  for  his  faithful  servi- 
ces. He  did  not  affect  business,  when  he  saw  it  was 
no  longer  in  his  power  to  benefit  the  public  ;  and, 
he  deplored  in  secret  the  misfortunes  of  his  country, 
yrhich,  from  the  highest  prosperity,  fell,  as  it  were, 
all  at  once,  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  At  last,  the 
invasion  of  the  French,  and  the.  internal  divisions 
amongst  the  Hollanders  themselves  spread  terror  and 
confusion  far  and  wide,  which  the  Orange  party 
heightened  to  ruin  the  De  Witts,  whom  they  repre- 
sented as  plunderers  of  the  state,  and  authors  of  all 
the  calamities  they  then  labourbd  unjder.  Cornelius  the 
pensionary's  brother  was  imprisoned  and  condemned 
to  exile  ;  and  a  report  being  raised,  that  he  would  be 
rescued,  the  mob  arrived  and  surrounded  the  place, 
whepe  it  unfortunately  happened  the  pensionary  was 
along  with  his  brother.  They  broke  open  the  doors,  in- 
sisted on  their  walking  down  and  after  having  bar- 
barously murdered  them,  carried  their  dead  bodies 
to  the  gallows,  where  they  strung  the  pensionary  a 
foot  higher  than  his  brother  and  afterwards  cut  and 
mangled  their  flesh  in  the  most  savage  manner. 

Thus  fell  this  zealous  patron  of  the  glory  and  liber- 
ty of  his  native  country,  m  his  4?th  year  5  the  greatest 
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genius  of  his  time»  and  the  atlas  of  the  common 
wealth.  His  office,  for  the  first  ten  years,  brought  him 
only  13S2  dollars,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  not 
above  3000  dollars  per  annum,  and  notwithstanding 
the  smallness  of  his  mcome,  when  compared  with  tht> 
importance  of  his  services,  he  refused  a  gift  of  44,400 
dollars  from  the  states,  because  he  thought  it  a  bad 
precedent  in  the  government. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  likewiso 
published  a  book  containing  those  maxjims  of  govern^ 
ment,  upon  which  he  acted.  It  shews  the  true  and 
genuine  principles  of  policy,  on  which  alone  it  is  pos* 
sible  to  erect  an  administration,  profitable  at  home» 
and  which  must  command  respect  abroad.  On  the 
one  hand,  are  pointed  out  the  mischiefs  of  tyranny, 
arbitrary  power,  authority  derived  from  factions^ 
monopolies  and  every  other  species  of  corruption  ;  oo 
the  other  hand,  is  explained,  the  true  method  of  ac- 
quiring and  securing  power,  riches,  and  peace,  of 
managitig  and  extending  trade,  of  supporting  liberty 
without  running  into  licentiousness,  and  of  adminis* 
teriiig  the  commonwealth  in  such  a  manner,  as  that 
the  possessors  of  power  shall  not  be  cither  envied  or 
feared.  A  translation  of  this  valuable  book  from  the 
original  Dutch,  entitled  "  The  true  interest  and  poli- 
tical maxims  of  the  Republic  of  Holland/*  has  beei> 
printed  in  London,  to  the  last  ,editi6n  of  which,  m 
1744,  are  prefixed^istorical  memoirs  of  the  illustrious 
brothers,  Cornelius  and  John  De  Witt,  by  the  lato 
Dr.  John  Campbell 

DIGBY,{SiR  Edward)  an  English  gentleman, 
memorable  for  the  share  he  had  in  the  gunpowder- 
plot  and  his  suffering  on  that  account,  was  bom'  in 
the  year  1581,  and  though  he  was  not  a  principal  ac- 
tor in  this  dreadful  affair,  or  indeed  an  actor  at  al!^ 
yet  he  offered  6660  dollars  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pcnces  of  it,  entertained  Guy  Fawkes,  who. was  to 
have  executed  it,  in  his  house,  and  was  taken  in  open 


rfebelKon  with  other  catholics,  after  the  plot  was  dc^ 
fectcd  and  had  miscarried.  When  sentence  of  death 
was  passed  against  them,  he  seemed  to  be  very  much 
affected,  for  making  a  low  bow  to  those  on  the  bench 
he  said,  "  if  I  couM  hear  any  of  your  lordships  say 
you  forgave  me,  I  should  go  the  more  cheerrally  to 
the  gallows."  To  this  all  the  lords  answered  **  God 
forgive  you,  and  we  do."  He  was  with  other  con- 
i^irators,  on  the  SOth  of  January,  1606,  hanged,  and 

auartered,  attlie  west  end  of  St.  PauFs  Church,  Loh* 
on.  In  a  paper  written  by  himself  and  found  after 
his  death,  is  the  following  paragraph.  **  Now  for  my 
intention,  let  me  tell  you,  that  if  1  had  thought  there 
had  been  the  least  sin  in  the  plot,  I  worfd  not  hav» 
been  of  it  for  all  the  world  ;  and  no  other  cause  drew  - 
me  to  hazard  my  fortune  and  life,  but  zeal  to  God^s 
teligion'^  Here  the  reader  has  ample  proof  of  that  in- 
fatuation, which  men  of  real  abilities  and  virtue  arc 
and  always  will  be  subject  to,  when  deserting  th^ 
light  of  their  own  reason,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be 
led  by  blind  or  slavish  guides ;  and  of  that  wretched 
zeal,  which  under  the  notion  of  serving  God,  pushes 
men  so  infatuated  to  the  most  horrid  acts  of  inbu- 
fnanity  and  cruelty,  in  the  destruction  of  his  crea- 
tures.    See  Fawkes. 

DODD,  (Dr.  William)  an  ingenious  divine  of 
Unfortunate  memory,  was  born,  in  1729,  at  Bourne 
in  Lincolnshire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  vicaf. 
After  being  instructed  in  classical  leafning  at  a  private 
school,  he  was  in  1745,  sent  to  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  gave  early  proofs  of  parts  and  learoi- 
ing  and  so  early  as  in  1 747,  began  to  publish  little  pieces 
of  poetry.  He  continued  to  make  frequent  publica* 
tions  in  this  light  way,  in  which,  however,  there 
were  always  marks  of  sprightliness  and  ingenui^. 
In  1752,  he  published  his  selection  of "  The  Beauties 
of  Shakespeare,"  in  2  vols.  12  mo.  which,  ia  1755, 


nrasfoUcmsed  by  **  The  Hymns  efCalKmacbtrs,  trans* 
?Jated  from  the  Greek  into  English  verse,  8cc/'  This 
wbik  was  decUcated  to  the.  Duke  of  Newcastle,  by 
the  recommendatiem  of  Dr.  Keene,  bishop  of  Chester, 
who  having  conceived  a  good  opinion  of  Mr.  Dodd, 
at  the  uoiyersky,  was  deaious  of  bringing  ^im  for- 
ward mto  the  worid. 

In  1753,  he  received  holy  orders,  and  being  pos- 
sessed of  a  pleasing  person,  respectable  manners,  and 
a  large  share  of  pulpit  eloquence,  he  soon  became  a* 
i^ery  popular  and  celebrated  preacher.  He  obtained 
several  lectureships,  and  greatly  advanced  his  tbeo-* 
bgical  character,  by  an  almost  uninterrupted  publi- 
cation of  sermons  and  fracts  of  piety.  He  was,  also, 
very  zealous*  in  promoting  and  assisting  at  charitable 
institutions ;  and  in  particular  distinguished  himself 
greatly  by  his  exertions  in  the  establishment  of  the. 
Magdalene  hospital,  which  was  opened,  in  August, 
1?68,  with  a  view  to  afford  an  asylum  for  these  unfor* 
tunate  females,  who,  having  been  early  seduced  from 
the  patlts  of  innocence,  iare  frequently  desirous  of 
lelinquishing  their  vicious  courses^  without  being  pos- 
sessed of  the  means  of  effecting  their  purpose.  To 
this  charity^  of  which  he  may  be  considered  as  the 
principal  founder,  he  became  lecturer :  for  which  the 
sum  of  Z.  100  Sterling  (444  dollars)  annually  was  added 
to  his  income^ 

'  But  notwithstanding  his  attention  to  spiritual  con* 
concerns,  he  was,  by  no  means,  negligent  in  promoting 
his  temporal  interest,  for  besides  writing  constantly  in 
&e  "Public  Ledger,"  and  other  periodical  papers,  he 
superintended  and  contributed  largely  to  the  *^Chris- 
tian  Magazine,"  for  both  of  which,  he  received  a  vc- 
%y  liberal  compensation.  In  1759,  he  published  in  13 
mo.  •*  Bishop  Hall's  Meditations,"  with  a  dedication 
to  Miss  Talbot,,  who  lived  in  the  family  of  Archbish* 
bishop  Seeker;  but  this  was,  some  how  or  other,  so 
worded,  as  unfortunately  to  miss  his  aim  ;  for  it  gave 
4iich  ciffence  to  the  archbjshop^  that  after  a  warm 
Vol.  II.  No.  12;  G  2       • 
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epistohry  expostulation,  his  grace  insisted  on  tlie  sheet 
bein^  cancelled  in  all  the  remaining  copies, 

^  His  pafron.  Dr.  Squire^  i;?ho  in  1760,  was  made 
bishop  of  St.  David's,  had  pnbli^ed,  the  yen  before^ 
a  work,  entitled,  ^*  Indifference  for  Refigion  inexcu^ 
sable,"  on  the  appearance  of  which,  IXKid  wrote  a 
sonnet,  and  addressed  it  to  the  author,  who  wait 
so  well  pleased,  with  this  mark  of  hit  attention,  that, 
3ti  176],  he  made  him  his  chaplain,^and  in  1763  pro- 
cured for  him  a  prebettd  of  Brecon.'  Hepuffied  and 
flattered  this  bishop,  who  was  of  a  humour  to  like  it^ 
in  the  <*  Public  LjBdger,*^  and  he  is  also  supposed  t» 
have  defended  the  measures  of  administration,  Uk 
some  political  pieces.  The  truth  is,  Dodd's  finances^ 
by  no  means,  answered  his  extravagant  manner  of 
Hying,  and  this  obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to  sucli 
methods  of  augmenting  them.  Happy,  if  he  had^ 
never  occurred  to  worse  expedients  ! 

Still,  however,  he  preserved  theological  appearatr* 
ees  ;  and  he  now  meditated  a  design  of  publishing  z 
large  commentary  on  the  bible,  which  he  be^an  «► 
publish  in  weekly  numbers,  and  continued  without 
mterruptien,  till  k  was  completed  in  3  vols,  folio. 
In  1766,  he  took  his  degree  of  L.L.D*  at  Cambridge, 
having  been  miide  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,,  some 
time  before..  His  next  publication  was  a  volumn  of 
his  poems,  in  8  vo.  In  1769,  he  published  a  trans** 
krtion  from  the  French  of  "Sermons  preached  befeie 
Louis  XV.  during  his  minority,,  by  Massillon  bishop 
ot  Clermont."  They  were  called  *^  Sermons  on  the 
duties  of  the  gifeat,**  and  inscribed  to  the  prince  of 
Wales.  In  1771,  he  published, «  Sermons  to  young 
men,"  3  vols.  12  mo.  These  he  dedicated  to  his  pupils 
Charles  Ernst  and  Philip  Stanhope^^Ae  last  of  whom, 
upon  the  deathofhisfather,becameearlofChesterfteld^ 
In  1772,  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Hockliffe,  in  Buckinghamshire  j  but  what  couki 
such  preferments  as  this  avail  ?  The  extravagance 
of  the  times^the  prid«  of  the  eye,,  and  the  luxury  of 
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fife  Jiad  efitirely  got  ascendancy  over  him,  and  hf 
bocame  |;reatly  embarrassed  and  sunk  in  debts.  To 
relieve  himself,  he  was  tempted  to  a  step,  which  ru* 
ioed  him  forever  with  the  pubh'c ;  and  this  was  to 
torocure,  by  unfair  means,  the  rectory  of  St.  George's 
Hanover  sijuare.  On  the  preferment  of  Dr  Moss  to 
the  bisboprick  of  Bath,  and  Welis,  in  1774,  that  recT 
tc^ry  fdtl  to  4be  disposal  of  the  crown,  upon  which 
Dodd  caused  an  anonymous  letter  to  be  sent  tq 
JLa^y  Apsley,^ait  that  time  wif^  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
Bering  the  sum  of  L 3000  (13,320  dollars,)  if,  by  her 
moans,  he  could  be  presented  to  the  living.  Alas  \ 
he  was  unfortunate  in  his  woman ;  the  letter  was  im- . 
inediately  committed  to  the  chancellor,  and  being 
(faced  to  Dodd,  was  laid  before  the  king,  in  conse- 
tcluQfice  of  which  he  was  immediately  struck  out  of  the 
list  of  royal  chaplains  ^  he  wa^  abused  and  ridiculed 
in  the  papers  or  the  day ;  and  to  crown  the  whole, 
Fpote  introduced  him  and  his  wife  into  his  comedy 
pf  the  *^  Co^enctrs,^'  and  the  ppor  divine  became,  eve- 
ry where ,  completely  ridiculous.  Yet,  after  this 
viojation  <^  sace^rdotal  propriety,  his  circumstances 
.might,  have  still  been  relieved  ^  but  a  taste  for  expen* 
^ive,  pleasures,  to  which  he  was  not  entitled  by  birth 
or  income,  and  a  fondness  for  inconsistent  splendour, 
were  still  predominant  in  his  heart.  He  endeavour* 
cd,  however,  to  improve  his  income,  by  becoming  the 
editor  cfa  News-raper,  taking  private  pupils,  and 
acribhliog  novels ;  o:je  of  which,  in  particular,  viz, 
'•The  Sisters,"  exhibits  scenes  culpably  luscious, 
/which  could  not  have  been  sketched  but  by  an  eye 
witness,  aad  highly  indecorous  for  a  clergyman  to  de» 
.scribe.  About  this  time,  he  is  said  to  have  attempt* 
ed  a  disengagement  from  his  debts,  by  a  commission 
.  of  bankruptcy,  in  which,  however  he  failed. 

But  the  whirlpool  of  dissipation  drew  him  stronger 
and  stroBgcr  into  its  vprtex.  He  had  been  prevailed 
on,  in  the  summer  of  1776,  to  make  an  excursion  to 
Fari^  with  a  design  to  engage  engravers  for  a  work 
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he  was  preparing  for  the  press ;  but  as  if  he  ha^  ^ 
mind  to  wanton  in  folly,  he  was  recognized,  at  the 
raees,  on  the  Plains  de  Sablons,  tricked  out  in  aH  the 
foppery  of  French  attire,  and  driving  a  fille  de  joy 
in  a  phaeton.  In  consequence  of  this  and  his  other 
imjprudences,  his  pecuniary  difficulties  greatly  en- 
creased.  He  returned  in  the  beginning  6f  winter,  and 
proceeded  to  exercise  his  fiinetions  as  usual ;  particu- 
larly at  the  Magdalene  Hospital,  where  his  last  ser- 
mon was  preached,  February  2d  1777;  and  two 
days  after,  he  was  tempted,  to  forge  the  name  of  bis 
patron  Lord  Chesterfield,  to  a  security  for  the  sum  6f 
38648  dollars;  detection  however,  instantly  following^ 
he*  was  committed  to  prison,  tried  at  the  Oid-Bailcy, 
February  24th,  found  guilty,  on  the  evidence  of  his 
former  pupil,  to  whom,  however,  it  ought  not  to  be 
omitted,  that  he  had  refunded  the  money ;  and,  af* 
ter  intercessions,  which  for  number  and  respectability, 
have  no  example,  suffered  an  ignominious  death  at 
Tyburn,  June  27th  1777.  It  was,  in  vain,  suggested, 
that  royal  clemericy,  which  had  been  extended,  in  case 
of  murder  to  the  Kennedies,  and  other  indivkluals, 
might  have  been  shewn  to  an  unhappy  man,  who^ 
in  his  public  capacity,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
had  saved  and  was  lamented  by  thousands :  but  hisr 
station  was  only  considered  as  a  stronger  reason  for 
enforcing  the  execution  of  the  law,  which,  in  Great- 
Britain,  seems  to  be  imprinted  in  letters  of  blood 
^that  h€y  zvho  is  detected  in  forgery,  shall  never  escape 
death.  Indeed,  though,  during  the  present  reign, 
many  instances  could  be  adduced  of  the  royal  cle- 
mency having  been  extended  to  those  found  guilty  of 
murder,  yet,  there  are  so  very  few  cases,  in  which 
mercy  has  been  granted  to  those  convicted  of  forgery, 
that  it  wduld  appear,  the  latter  is  there  considered  as 
a  crim^of  a  deeper  hue  than  the  former;  hut  with 
how  great  propriety,  the  discerning  reader  must  de- 
termine. 
The  following  were  some  of  the  last  words,  of  Dr. 
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>dd.  ^*I  suffer  death  for  a  crime  of  which  I  con* 
feip  piyself  guilty,  with  a  repentance  which  I  trust 
he  iNLwhom  all  hearts  are  known,  will  not  despise. 
The  liWe  good,  that  remains  in  my  power,  is  to  warn 
others.  It  is  with  shame  and  sorrow  I  declare,  that  I 
have  sinned  against  Conviction,  for  I  always  considered 
the  christian  religion  as  a  revelation  from  God ;  but 
though  I  acknowledged  the  truths,  I  forgot  the  prac- 
tice  it  recommended  and  was  le.d  astray  by  vanity  and 
voluptuousness.  /  attended  not  to  frugality ,  I  despi- 
sed that  most  necessary  of  virtues ,  in  a  master  of  a 
family y  minute  (Economy^  and  was  plunged  by  dissi- 
pation into  expences,  which  produced  distress  and 
ended  in  fraud.  I  intreat  all,  who  are  present  to 
join  wkh  me  in  my  last  prayer,  that  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ,  my  sins  may  be  forgiven,  and  that  my 
soul  may  be  received  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven/* 

His  writings  boast  of  a  great  variety,  consisting 
of  55  articles,  chiefly  upon  subjects  of  religion  and  pie* 
ty,  and  by  no  means,  without  merit  in  their  way. 
Biit  certainly  the  most  curious,  are  his  "  Thoughts 
in  Prison**  in  five  parts,  viz.  '*  The  Imprisonment,  the 
Retrospect,  the  Trial,  Public  Punishment,  Futuri- 
ty ;  *'  to  which  are  added  his  **  Speech  in  Court  be*^ 
fore  sentence  was  pronounced  on  him,*'  his'  "  Last 
Prayer/' written  the  night  before  his  death,*' **  The 
Convict*^  address  to  his  unhappy  Brethren,**  and  sev- 
eral miscellaneous  pieces. 

This  ill-feted  man  was  married  so  early  as  April 
1751,  even  before  he  was  in  orders,  or  had  any  cer- 
tain means  of  supporting  himself,  and  his  wife,  though 
largely  endowed  with  personal  attractions,  was  said 
to  be  deficient  in  those  of  birth  and  fortune. 


DODDRIDGE,  (Dr.  Philip)  an  eminent  dis* 
senting  clergyman,  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Doddridgt, 
an  oilman,  in  London,  where  he  was  born,  June  26, 
1702,     He  was  brought  up  in  the  early  knowledge 
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<if  religion,  hf  \m  pious  parents,  and  initialed  In  dhe 
elements  of  the  learned  languages,  by  the  Rev» 
Mr.  Stott,  a  dissenting  clergyman,  who  taught  a 
private  school  in  London,  In  1712,  he  was  remoT^ 
f  d  to  Kingston,  upon  Thames  ;  and,  about  the  time 
pf  his  father's  death,  which  happened  in  i7 1 5,  remove 
ed  again  to  a  private  school  at  St.  Albans.  Here^ 
he  happily  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  minister  <^  the  dissenting  congrega* 
tion  Ihfsre,  who  became  not  only  the  iastructor  of  hb 
youth  in  the  principles  of  religion,  but  his  guardian 
when  a  helpless  orphan^  and  a  generous  atid  £iithful 
friend,  in  all  bis  advancing  years,  for,  by  his  own  and 
and  his  friends  contributbn,  be  furnished  him  with 
means  to  pursue  his  studies*  The  Dutchess  ci 
Bedford,  being  informed  of  his  circumstances,  char« 
/ficter  and  strong  inclination  for  learning,  oiade.  h'un 
an  oiFer,  that  if  he  chose  to  be  educated  to  the  minis* 
try  of  the  church  of  finglaod^  and  would  go  to^tbec 
of  the  universities,  she  would  support  the  expence.of 
}iis  education ;  and  if  she  should  live  till  he  had  ta^ 
ken  orders,  would  provide  for  him  in  the  chiiidb» 
Tbispioposal  he  received  with  the  warmest  gratitude 
but,  in  the  most  respectfui  manner,  declinied  it,  a9 
he  could  not  then  satkfy  his  conscience^  to  ccHiipIy. 
with  the  terms  of  ministerial  conformity. 

In  October  1719,  he  was  placed  under  Mr.  Jen* 
nings,  who  kept  an  academy  at  Kilworth^^  in  Leiceis- 
tershire ;  and,  during  his  studies  at  this  place,  he 
was  noted  for  his  diligence,  serious  spirit  andextraoiv 
4inary  care  to  improve  bis  talents.  He  was  first  sett 
tied  as  a  minister,  at  £j1  worthy  in  that  county,  where 
he  preached  to  a  small  congregation  in  m  obscure 
Ipiage ;  but  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Jei^nings,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  academy,  and  soon  after  was  called  to 
the  care  of  a  large  dissenting  congregatbn  at  Norths 
ampton,  where  he  carried  his  pupils  along.with  him 
who  soon  after,  in  consequence  of  his  high  reputation 
fyr  talents  and  assiduity,  greatly  Increased  in  nujm 


If^T.  Here  he  spe^t  almost  the  whole  of  the  rKmain-* 
4ei  of  his  life,  which  being  entirely  employed  in  his 
doset,  in  his  academy,  and  in  his  congregation^ 
cannot  be  supposed  to  afford  many  incidents,  to  gaia 
the  attention  of  the  generality  of  readers.  He  died 
in  the  year  1747,  at  Lisbon,  whither  he  had  gone  a 
short  time  before,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  ;  and 
his  remains  were  interred  there,  in  the  burying 
ground  belonging  to  the  British  factory.  Ahand^ 
some  monument  was  afterwards  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory, in  his  meeting  house,  at  Northampton,  at  tht 
expence  of  his  congregation,  and  an  epitaph  inscribed 
on  it  by  his  friend,  Gilbert  West. 

He  was  the  author  of  many  excellent  writings,  in 
which  his  pious,  benevolent  and  indefatigable  zeal 
to  make  men  wise,  good  and  happy,  are  every  where 
conspicuous^  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  are 
"  TliKS  rise  and  progress  of  religion  in  the  soul,  illustram 
ed  in  a  course  of  serious  and  practical  discourses,  suited 
tapeisons  of  every  character  and  circumstance^  wifh 
ft  devout  meditation  or  prayer  at  the  end  of  each 
diapter,*^  and  *•  The  family  expositor,  containing  a 
yerstcm  tnd  paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament^  with 
eAtical  mrtes^  and  ft  practical  improvement  of  etfcb 
sectiosv'^  it^  S  vols.  4  to. 

DOBSLEY^  (Robert)  an  ingenious  writer,  attd 
very  eminent  bc^kselkr  in  London,  who,  from  aH 
bumble  sphere  of  life,  in  which  he  conducted  hinf^ 
•elf  with  exemplary  propriety,  attan^ed  competencjp 
ud  dfBuence,  was  born  in  Nottinghamshire,  £k)g* 
land,  in  the  year  171S, 

The  world  has  long  been  misled  by  an  opinioit^^ 
which  is  not  yet  entirely  removed,  that  talents  and 
prudence  are  incompatible  qualities^  that  it  is  not 
ca^  to  be  a  wit  withaut  mortgaging  our  eftates>  wd 
4iat  a  poet  must  necessarily  be  in  debt,  and  live  in  a 
fatret.    It  was  Dodsley^s  good  fortune,  to  prove,  if 
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any  proof  were  necessary,  that  a  man's  cultivating; 
his  understanding,  is  no  impediment  to  improving 
his  fortune,  and,  that  it  is  very  possible  to  be  au 
author,  without  neglecting  one's  pecuniary  con- 
cerns. 

Mr.  Dodsley's  first  setting  out  in  life,  was  in  the 
humble  station  of  footman  to  a  person  of  quality^ 
from  which,  however,  his  abilities  veiy  soon  raised 
him;  for,  having  written  "  The  Toy-Shop,"  and 
that  piece  being  shown  to  Mr.  Pope,  the  delicacy  of 
satire,  which  is  conspicuous  in  it,  though  clothed 
with  the  greatest  simplicity  of  design,  so  strongly 
recommended  its  author  to  the  notice  of  that  cele- 
brated poet,  that  he  continued  from  that  time  till  the 
day  of  his  death,  a  warm  friend  and  zealous  patron 
of  Mr.  Dodsley,  and  got  the  piece  immediately  in- 
troduced on  the  stage,  where  it  met  with  the  suc- 
cess it  so  richly  merited. 

His  next  production,  which  was.  a  farce  entitled, 
•*  The  King  and  Miller  of  ^Mansfield,''  exhibits  a  na- 
,tural  and  highly  interesting  contrast  between  the  un- 
adorned solidity  of  country  manners,  and  the  splen* 
did  vices  of  a  court;  the  blunt  honesty  of  a  miller, 
and  the  slender  importance  of  a  monarch,  without 
his  attendants*in  a  sequestered  spot,  and  in  midnight 
darkness.  It  has  also  a  number  of  pleasing  songs, 
which  still  continuing  to  be  popular,*  afford  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  their  original  merit.  This  piece  was 
first  represented  in  the  year  1736,  and  was  received 
-with  unbounded  applause. 

From  the  success  of  these  pieces,  he  entered  iiito 
the  business  of  a  bookseller,  which,  of  all  others,  has 
the  closest  connection  with,  and  the  most  immedi* 
ate  dependance  on  persons  of  genius  and  literature. 
In  this  station,  Mr.  Pope^s  recommendation,  and  his 
own  merit,  soon  obtained  him  the  countenance  of 
persons  of  the  first  rank  and  abilities,  and»  in  a  few 
years,  raised  him  to  the  greatest  eminence  in  his  pro- 
Jession^  of  which  he  was  almost^  if  not  altogether,  at 
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the  head.  Yet,  neither  in  thrs  capacity,  nor  in  that 
of  a  writer,  had  success,  any  effect  upon  him.  In 
the  one  line,  he  preserved  the  strictest  integrity; 
in  the  other,  the  raost  becoming  humility.  Mind* 
ful  of  the  early  encouragement  his  own  talents 
met  with,  he  was  ever  ready  to  give  the  same  op- 
portunity  of  advancement  to  those  of  others,  and 
was,  on. many  occasions,  not  oiily  the  publisher,  but 
the  patfo^  of  genips.  But  there  is  no  circurpstance 
which  adds  more  lustre  to  his  character,  than  the 
grateful  remembrance  he  retained,  and  ever  express- 
ed, to  the  memory  of  thos^,  to  whom  he  owed  th^ 
obligation  of  his  fifst  being  .taken  notice  of  in  life. 

Mr.  Ppdsley  acquired,  by  hi$  profession,  ,a  very 
handsome  pi^Opejty,  with  which  he  rehired  from  bu- 
siness, seme  time  before  his  death,  which  happened 
at  Durham,  25th  September,  i;764.  He  wrote  si^ 
dramatic  pieces,  and  besides  thMe,  he  published  a 
little  coUection.of  his  own  wortti  in  1.  vol.. 8  vo.  un- 
der the  modest  titlcof  "  Trifle»'  IT^-S,  and  a  poem 
of  coBsideraible  ,  length,  entitl^  -^^  Public  Virtue  " 
1754,  4  to,  X  ^second  volume  fll"  f*  Trifles"  collected 
after  his  deaths  consisting  of  lst<  **Cleo.ne/'  2d, 
Melpomene,  or  the  Regions  of  Terror  and  Pity,"  an 
ode,  3d^  "  Agricukqre,'*  a  poem,  and  4th  *•  The 
OEponomy  of  Human  life,"  ... 
^  Mr.  Dodsley  also  executed  two  wprks  of  great  ser^ 
vice  to  the  cause  of  genius,  as  they  have  been  the 
means  ot  preserving  pieces  of  merit,  which  might 
otherwise  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  viz.  the  publicatiot^ 
of  "A  Collection  of  Poems  by  different  eminent 
Hands,"  in  6  vols.  12  mo.  and  **A  Collection  of 
Plays  by  old  Authors,'*  in  12  vols,  of  the  same  size. 

DRAKE,  (Sir  Francis)  a  most  distinguished 
English  naval  commander,  tvho  flourished  in  thtf 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  son  of  a  common 
sailor,  and  born  in  Devonshire,  in  1545.  He  was 
brought  up  at  the  ei^pence,  and  under  the  care  of 
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Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  at  the  age  of  18^  was  pur^r 
of  a  ship  sailing  to  Biscay.  At  twenty-two,  he  had 
the  honor  of  commanding  the  ship  Judith,  in  which 
capacity,  he  was  in  the  harbour  of  St.  John  de 
Uiloa,  where,  after  having  greatly  signalized  him- 
self by  his  gallantry  in  different  actions,  under  his 
patron  Sir  John  Hawkins,  he  returned  with  that  of- 
ficer to  England,  rich  in  reputation,  though  poor  in 
xnpney.  Upon  this,  he  projected  a  design  against 
the  Spaniards,  in  the  West-Indies,  which,  he  no 
sooner  published,  than  he  had  volunteers  in  abundance 
ready  to  accompany  him.  In  1570,  he  made  his  first 
expedition,  in  which  he  was  much  assisted  by  a  na- 
tion of  Indians,  who  were,  at  that  time,  engaged 
in  hostilities  against  the  Spaniards.  The  prince  of 
these  people  was  named  Pedro,  to  whom  Drake 
made  a  present  of  a  fine  cutlass,  which  he  saw  had 
greatly  attracted  the  Indian's  fancy.  Pedro,  in  return, 
gave  him  four  large  wedges  of  gold,  which  Drake 
threw  into  the  common  stock,  with  this  remarkable 
expression,  that  "  he  thought  it  but  just,  that  such 
as  bore  the  charge  of  so  uncertain  a  voyage  oh  his 
credit,  should  snare  the  utmost  advantages  thafc 
voyage  produced."  Then  embarking  his  men,  with 
all  the  wealth  he  had  obtained,  which  was  very  con- 
*$  •  siderable,  he  set  out  for  England,  where  he  arrived 
in  August  1573. 

The  use  he  made  of  his  riches,  added  greatly  ta 
his  reputation;  for,  soon  after  his  return,  having 
fitted  out  three  frigates  at  his  own  expcnce,  he  sail- 
ed w^th  them  into  Ireland,  where, ,  under  Walter, 
Earl  of  Essex,  he  served  as  a  volunteer,  and  perform- 
ed many  gallant  exploits.  After  the  death  of  his  no- 
ble patron,  he  went  back  to  England^  and  was  in- 
troduced to  queen  Elizabeth^  who  was  pleased  to 
honor  him  with  her.  countenance  and  protection;  by 
which  means,  he  was  enabled  to  undertake  that 
grand  expedition,  which  will  render  his  name  im- 
mortal in  the  annals  of  English  history;  we  mean  his 
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voyage  into  the  South  Seas,  by  the  straits  of  Magel- 
lan, which  had  never  before  that  time,  been  attempt- 
ed by  any  Englishman. 

The  fleet,  with  which  he  sailed  on  this  extra- 
ordinary undertaking,  consisted  only  of  five  small 
vessels,  and  164  able  men.  With  these,  he  sailed 
from  England,  Dec.  15th  1577,  entered  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  Aug.  20th  following,  and  passed  them  on 
the  25th  September,  having  then  only  his  own  ship; 
for  he  had  taken  the  provisions  out  of  two  of  the 
others,  and  destroyed  them ;  and  his  vice  Admiral,  * 
Captain  Winter,  had  returned  to  England.  On  the 
25th  Nov. he  came  to  Machao,  from  whence,  after* 
a  short  stay,  to  refit  his  vessel,  he  continued  his 
voyage  along  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  taking 
every  opportunity  of  capturing  Spanish  ships,  and 
attacking  their  settlements,  till  his  crew  were  sated 
with  plunder,  and  then  coasting  North-America  to 
the  height  of  48  degrees,  he  endeavoured  to  find  a 
passage  back  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  found  it 
impracticable.  He  landed,  however,  and' took  pos* 
session  of  the  country,  which  he  called  New  Albion, 
in  the  name  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  having  careen- 
ed his  ship,  set  sail  for  the  Moluccas,  where  he  arriv-: 
cd  4th  Nov,  J57§.  From  thence,  he  shaped  his 
course  towards  England,  Inci  after  having  experienced 
a  series  of  difficulties,  entered  Plymouth  harbour 
Sd  Nov.  1580,  having  completed  this  voyage  round 
the  world  in  two  years  and  about  ten  months. 

His  success  in  this  voyage,  and  the  immense  riches 
he  brought  home  with  him,  became  the  general  sub* 
ject  of  conversation,  some  highly  commending,  whilst 
others,  as  loudly  decried  his  conduct,  which,  how- 
ever, in  a  short  time,  met  with  the  highest  approba* 
tion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who,  after  having  dined 
on  board  his  vessel,  at  Deptford,  April  4th  i581j 
conferred  upon  him  the  honor  of  knighthood.  She 
Kkewise,  gave  directions  that  his  ship  should  be  pre* 
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served  as'a  monument  of  bis  own  and  his  cduntry's 
glory. 

If,  however,  there  were  some,  who  objected  to 
the  manner  in  whichbe  acquired  so  vast  property^  he 
was  certair^ly  entitled  to  much  commendation,  tor  the 
maonier  in  which  he  expended  a  great  part  of  it. 
The  inhabitants  of  Plymouth,  in  particular,  were 
vastly  indebted  to  his  generosity  and  public  spirit, 
for  about  the  year  1583,  he  Undertook  to  bripg  water 
into  that  town,  through  the  want  of  which,  it  had, 
till  that  time,  been  grievously  distressed,-  and  he  per- 
formed it  by  conducting  thither  a  stream  from  the 
distance  of  eight  miles,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  straight 
line,  for  by  the  manner,  in  which  he  was  obliged  to 
bring  it,  the  course  of  it  runs  upwards  of  20  mUes. 

In  1585,  he  sailed  with  a  fleet  to  the  West-Indies, 
and  took  the  cities  of  St.  Jago,  St.  Domingo,  Cartha* 
gena  and  St.  Augustine.  In  1587,  he  went  to  Lis- 
bon with  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail,  and  having  intelli- 
gence, that  a  great  number  of  vessels  had  assembled 
in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  which  were  to  have  made  a  part 
of  the  famous  armada,  destined  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  he,  with  great  courage,  entered  the  port, 
and  burnt  upwards  of  10,000  tons  of  shipping.  In 
1588rAvhen  the  armada  from  Spain  was  approach* 
ing  the  English  coast,  he  was  appointed  vice  ad- 
miral, under  lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  high  ad- 
miral of  England,  where  fortune  favored  him  as  re- 
markably as  ever;  for  he  made  prize  of  a  very  large 
galleon,  commanded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez,  who 
was  reputed  the  projector  of  this  inva^on.  This  lucky 
affair  happened  in  the  following  manner ;  on  July  22d, 
Sir  Francis,  observing  a  large  Spanish  ship  floating 
at  a  distance  from  both  fleets,  sent  his  pinnace  to 
summon  the  commander  to  surrender.  Valdez  repli- 
ed, with  great  solemnity,  that  they  were  450  strong, 
that  he  himself  was  Don  Pedro,  and,  that  as  he  had 
a  strong  sense  of  honor,  he  would  not  yield,  unless 
upon  certain  conditions,  which  he  then  proposed. 
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Tq  thr$9  the'  English  hero  repUed,  that  he  had  no 
time  to  parley,  but  that  if  he  did  not  instantly  sur* 
render^  he  should  soon  find  that  Drake  was  no  cow- 
ard«  Upon  hearing  a  name  mentioned,  which  was  so 
very  terrible  to  the  Spaniards,  Pedro  immediate^ 
.struck,  and  after  having  remained,  above  two  years 
prisoner  in  England,  paid,  as  a  ransom  for  his  liber^ 
ty,  the  sona  of  1 5,540  dollars.  Drake's  crew  were 
well  recompensed  for  the  capture  of  this  ship,  a» 
they  found  in  it,  an  immense  quantity  of  gold  and  sil-; 
vet  which  was  divided  amongst  them.  In  an  engage- 
ment, which  soon  after  took  place,  he  likewise,  be- 
haved with  the  utmost  galkntry,  and  contributed 
materially  to  frustrate  the  design  of  the  Spaniards, 
which  was  afterwards  rendered  completely  abortivey 
by  the  commotion  of  the  elements. 
.  In  1589,  an  expedition  was  projected  for  the  res-* 
toration  of  Antonio,  king  of  Por.tugal,>  upon  which 
occasion.  Sir  John  Norris  was  commander  of  thd 
land  forces,  and  Sir  Francis,  adrtiiral  of  the  fleets 
but,  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  between 
these  two  ofHceFS,  the  attempt  did  not  succeed.;  The 
war  with  Spain  continuing,  a  more  extensive  ex|>e- 
dition  than  any,  which  had  been  hitherto  made,  was 
ijndertaken  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Drake,  against 
their  settlements  in  the  West-»Indies;  but  in  this  in- 
stance, as  well  as  the  former,  the  commandei^  disa«> 
greein|;  about  the  plan,  it  did  not  turn  out  so  succils*^ 
tully  as  wa&  expected.  A  strong  sense  of  these  dis- 
appointments, to  a  man  like  Drake,  who,  previous 
to  these' two  expeditions,  had  uniformly  surmounted 
all  difficulties,  must  have  been  very  chagrining,  afcd 
16  supposed  to  have  thrown  him  into  a  melancholy, 
which  accelerated  his  death.  This  happened  oa 
board  his  own  vessely  in  the  West-Indies,  January 
28th,  1596, 
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DRAPER,  (Sir  William)  an  English  Officer  of 
great  merit,  concerning  the  precise  time  of  whose 
birth,  we  are  not  informed,  is  supposed  to  have  re* 
eeived  his  grammar  learning  at  Eton;  and  to  have 
completed  his  education  at  King's  college,  Cam- 
bridge. Having  early  discovered  a  predilection  for  - 
a  military  life,  he  etitered  into  the  army,  and  after 
going  through  the  regular  gradations  of  service,  was 
employed  about  the  year  1758,  to  raise  a  regiment 
of  foot,  (the  79th)  to  serve  in  the  East-Indies.  The- 
regiment  was  soon  completed,  at  Chelmsford,  in' 
Essex ;  and  colonel  Draper,  while  the  regiment  lay 
in  that  town,  exhibited  the  model  of  an  excellent  of- 
ficer, not  merely  by  the  strictest  attention  to  militaiy 
evolutions  and  discipline,  but  by  taking  care  to  incul- 
cate on  his  men,  a  becoming  reverence  for  the  Su- 
preme Being,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  a  life  of  so- 
briety and  decorum;  and,  that  they  might  not  want 
the  best  means  of  instruction,  he  purchased,  at  his 
own  cxpence,  a  Is^rge  number  of  bibles  and  books 
of  common  prayer,  to  be  distributed  amongst  them. 

It  seems  to  have  been  long  a  prevalent  idea,  that 
a  devout  life  is  incompatible  with  the  character  of  a 
gallant  soldier.  History,  however,  furnishes  the  rfian 
of  reflection,  with  a  variety  of  examples,  which 
abundantly  prove  the  contrary,  and  amongst  those, 
we  may  mention  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir, 
who,  though  a  steady  observer  of  every  moral  and 
religious  duty,  and  studious  that  those  under  bis 
command,  should  be  influenced  by  similar  princi- 
ples, was,  nptwithstanding,  a  brave  and  success- 
ful cqmmander-  To  Americans,  however,  there  can 
be  no  necessity  of  proving,  -that  a  life  of  piety  is  no 
impediment  to  the  acquisition  of  military  fame.  They 
need  only  to  reflect,  that  their  immortal  Washing- 
ton, whose  greatness  in  the  art  of  war,  stands  unri- 
valled in  the  annals  of  history,  was  uniformly  stead- 
fast in  the  practice,-  as  well  as  the  profession  of  the 
christian  religion.  And,  should  those  of  our  aspiring; 
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•youth,  who,  at  a  future  period  may  be  called  to 
arms  in  defence  of  their  country,  only  bear  his 
glorious  example  steadfastly  in  view,  our  camps 
would  be  converted  from  schools  of  profaneness  and 
immorality,  into  seminaries  of  improvement  in  every 
moral  and  heroic  virtue. 

But  to  return  from  our  digression,  Mr.  Draper  hav- 
ing arrived  in  the  East-Indies,  displayed  the  greatest 
gallantry  at  Madras,  in  the  year  1759,  and  to  his  ef* 
^rts,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  colonel  Lawrence 
and  major  Brereton,  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  that 
important  fortress,  was  owing.  In  1760,  he  return- 
ed to  England,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  bri- 
gadier-general, in  the  expedition  against  Belleisle, 
-which  was  taken  from  the  French,  June  7th  1761. 
Being  sent  again  to  the  East-Indies,  he  conducted  in 
conjunction  with  Admiral  Cornish,  the  expedition 
against  Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
which  surrendered  on  the  6th  of  Oct.  176S,  and  was 
preserved  from,  plunder,  by  a  ransom  of  four  millions 
of  dollars,  which,  however,  the  Spaniards  never  paid. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Draper's  return  to  England,  he  was 
rewarded  for  his  services,  by  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood 5  and  upon  the  reduction  of  his  regiment,  the 
79th,  which  had  served  so  nobly  in  the  East-Indies, 
his  majesty,  unsolicited,  gave  him  the  16th  regiment 
as  an  equivalent.  This,  however,  he  soon  after 
resigned,  and  retired  on  half  pay. 

In  1769,  we  find  him  engaged  as  a  literary  charac- 
ter, in  a  contest  with  the  celebrated  political  writer 
Junius ;  and  though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
he  was  inferior  to  his  antagonist,  in  point  of  acute^ 
iiess  and  ingenuity,  he  was,  nevertheless,  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  excellence  in  this  kind  of  writing.  la 
October  of  the  same  year,  he  made  a  voyage  to 
South-Carolina,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  and 
embraced  that  opportunity  of  making  the  tour  of 
Korth  America.  When  he  arrived  in  New- York,  he 
made  &omc  stay  in  that  city,  where  he  married  Miss 
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De  Lancey,  'the  daughter  of  the  chief  jasti^  of  thy 
province,  but  that  lady  died  in  July  1778,  leaving 
him  a  daughter,  bom  in  177S,  who  survived  her  fa- 
ther and  enjoyed  an  ample  fortune,  which  came  to 
her  by  her  mother's  relations.  In  1779,  Sir  William 
Draper,  having  then  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general^ 
was  appointed'  lieutenant  governor  of  Minorca. 
During  the  siege  of  that  important  place,  he  was  un^ 
fortunately  upon  ill  terms  with  the  governor,  gener^ 
Murray,  against  whom,  upon  their  return  to  England^  , 
he  exhibited  29  charges.  The  court  martial  deeine4 
27  frivolous  and  groundless,  and  for  the  other  two^ 
the  governor  was  ordered  to  be  reprimanded ;  which 
order  was,  however,  rejmitted,  an4  Sir  William  Drar 
per  was  obliged  to  make  an  apolpgy  to  the  general, 
for  having  instigated  the  trial  against  him-  Aftey 
this,  he  settled  at  Bath,  where  he  continued  to  liv^ 
in  retirement  till  his  death,  whi<:h  happened  8th 
January  1787*  ./ 

DRAYTON,  (William)  wa?  a  native  of  5outi  , 
Carolina,  and  born  in  the  year  1733.  .  After  haviog 
received  the  first  principles  of  his  educatioii  from  * 
private  tutor,  who  lived  fw  the  family,  he  was,  about 
the  year  1747,  pl^ed|inder  Thomas  Cor bett,  Fsq. 
who  was  then  one  of  the, most  eminent  lawyers  of  the 
province,  and  was .  afterwards  appointed?  ^herriff  pf 
Westminster,  England.  JUi  •1730,  he  accompanied 
that  gentlemati  to  London,  and  entered  into  .the  • 
middle  temple,  where  he  continued  till  the  year  1754 
at  which  time,  he  returned  to  his  native  country. 

Although  his  abilities  were  confessedly  great,  yet 
from  a  disinclination  to  the  common  practice  of  th^ 
Jaw,  he  soon  quitted  the  bar  ;  still,  however,  he  puiH 
sued  bis.studies  and  law  reading,  with  the  same  dilir 
-gence,  as  if  in  full  practice. 

In  or  about  the  year  1768,  he  was  appointed 
chief  justicg  in  the  province  of  East  Florida*  wh^r* 


I   he  cmtwiied  beldved  aoi  highly  netpefafesd,  both  is 

^   his  private  and  pubfic  charaelier,  by  the  most  worth^r 

part  of  that  commuotty.    The  troubles  in  America, 

m  1775,  were  Ae  aHnmencemeat  offaisalso.    Ui^ 

I    generous  suspidoos  took  possession  of  the  goveraor'a 

I    Weast,  who  being  a  man  of  illiberal  sentim^its/  used 

i  every  base  and  mean  art  to  •enthral  the  chief  jctstice 

\  and  to  extract,  from  him,  his  political  sentiments, 

I  '^and  at  last  actaaUy  suipended  him.    On  this,  fab 

Tesoived  on  m  voyage   to  England,   whioh,   boww 

ever,  he  would  have  found  extrcmiely  difficult  to  ac«» 

eompiish,  had  not  the  first  characters  of  St.  Augustine 

supported  him,  in  oppc^ition  to  the  governor,  wh9 

ccaoscioiis  of  his  own  baseiiett»  endeavoured  as  much 

as  possible   to  prevent  his  departure.    The  chief 

jwtice  bad  not  been  long  in  LondM,  before  he  was 

reinstated  and  sent  back  to  St.  Augusdne,  where^ 

however,  as  iie  was  too  open  to  disguise  his  senti* 

ments,  he  sooninciured  the  displrasure  cf  govenioif 

Tonyn,  by  the  undeserved  manner  ip  which  he  spokn 

ef  that  gentleman  and  his  emissaries.  This  occa»oncd 

a  second  su^ension,  in  consequence  of  which,  Mr* 

Bmyton  returned  to  England,  «id  took  with  htm  hii 

wl«>ie  family,  in  the  year.  1778  or  79,  being  in  hopes 

thai  he  should  be  tho'e  not  only  able  to  obtain  re^ 

dress  I  but,  also  to  punish  the  author  of  his  wroi^s. 

Owing,  however,  either  to  the  distracted  situation 

of  a&ufs  in  America,  or  to  the  superior  influence  of 

^  of  Mts  Tony n's  supporters  in  the  British  cabinet^  ho 

was  unable  to  effect  his  purpose .    In  Uie  year  ]r783» 

he  again  returned  to  America,  where  he  was  ^receiv-r 

^    ed  by  his  countryman  with  every  mark  of  esteem^ 

which  his  m^ny  great  and  good  qualities  }ustly  merit* 

ed,  and  waui  soon  after  appoint^  judge  of  the  adn^- 

ralty  pf  South-Carolina. 

The  lossi^s  which  he  had  sustained  b^  the  ungene*- 

reus,  and  unjustifiable  proceedings  of  the  governor 

1     of  East  Florida,  and  6:0m  the  change  of  property 

\    which  tods:  place  in  cooisequence  of  the  wao  together 
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with'  a  hufaierous  family,  obliged  him  to  apply  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  an  advanced  period 
of  life,  and  with  a  broken  constitution.  His  abili« 
ties,  however,  were  soon  discovered  to  stand  amcMigst 
the  foremost  at  the  bar,  and  his  love  of  justice  was 
equal  to  his  abilities  as  a  lawyer.  To  the  exertion 
or  the  first,  in  support  of  the  greatly  injured  in  a 
very  intricate  cause,  may' be  justly  attributed  thepre* 
eipitating  the  complaint  of  the  gout  and  rheumatics, 
80  as  to  render  him  incapable,  without  great  pain, 
of  attending  to  his  profession  for  the  last  eighteen 
or  twenty  months  of  his  life.  In  March  1689,  be 
was  appointed  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the 
State,  which  he  resigned,  the  October  following,  on 
being  iriade  a  judge  under  the  federal  government. 
"This/  however,,  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjojr^  as  he 
^icd.in  the  beginnbg  of  June  1790. 
^^SBd  sum  up  the  whole  of  this  gentleman's  cbarac** 
ter  in  a  few  words,  it  may  be  said,  that,  with  a  very 
liberal  education,  hnproved  by  just  obsert^tions,  he 
■  |io8sessed  the  most  liberal  sentiments.  He  was  be* 
neVbleht,  Icind  and  .af&ble  to  all,  and  may,  without 
flattery,  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  pattern  in  the  so- 
cial ties  :of  husband,',  father,  and  friend.  He  receiv- 
ed the  information  of  his  approaching  end,  a  very 
few  hours  before  it  took' place,  with  a  serenity  and 
forritude,  which  did  him  the  highest  honoir,  and 
took  leave  of  his  family  with  so  nHich  calmness,  as 
seemed  even  to  soften  their  afflictions,  and  to  com- 
fort them  under  the  great  Iqss,  they  were  about  to 
sustain,  and  he  breathed  his  last  without  a  gsoan. 

DRINKER,  (Edward)  was  bom  on  the  24th 
Dec.  1680.  in  a  small  cabin,  near  the  present  corner 
of  Walnut  and  Second  streets,  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. His  parents  came  from  a  place  called  Bev- 
erly, in  Massachusetts.  The  banks  of  the  Delaware 
on  which  the  city  of  Philadelphia  now  stands,  were 
inhabited,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  by  Indians  and  a 
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few  ^wcdes^  and  Hollanders.    He  often  taikaid  to  JUs- 

ieompanions  of  picking  whortleberries  and  catching  , 
rabbits  on  spots  now  the  most :  populous  and  improv* 
ed  of  the  city.     He  recollected  the  second  time  -Wil- 
liam Penn  came  to  Pennsylvania,   and  used  to  point 
to  the  place,  where  the  cabin  stood,  in  which  he  and 
his  friends,  who  accompanied  him,  were  accomodat-  . 
cd  upon  their  arrival.     At  the  age  of  12  years,  he 
'*  went  to  Boston,  wliere  he  served  an  apprentice-ship 
tQ  a  qabipet  rpaker.    In  the  year  1745  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  with  his  family,  where  he  lived  to  the  : 
time  of  his  death.     He  was  four  times  married,  and 
had  eighteen  children,  all  of  whom  were  by  his  first 
wife  ;  and  not  long  before  his  death,  he  beard  of  the  ; 
birth  of  a  grand-^child  to  one  of  his  grand-children,  be-  " 
ing  the  fifth  in  succession   from  himself.     - 
,   He  retained  all  his  faculties  till  the  last  years  of  his  ; 
Jife.;  even  his  memory,  which  is  so  early  and  so  gen-  , 
erally  diminished  by  age  was  b||t  little  impaired.  He 
not  only  remembered  the  incidents  of  his  childhood, 
or  youth,,but  the  events  of  latter  years,'  and  so  faith-  ^ 
ful  was  his  memory  to  him,  that  his  $on  said^  he  never , 
heard  him  tell  the  same  story  twice,  but  to  JifFerenJt , 
persons  and  in  different  companies.     His  eye, sight. 
failed  him  many  years  before  his  death  ;  but  his, 
hearing  was  uniformly  perfect  and  unimpaired,  and; 
his  appetite  continued  good,  till  within  a  few  weeks, 
cf  his  decease.     He  had  lost  all  his  teeth,  thirty  yeara]^ 
before  his  death  ;  but  the  want  of  suitable  mastica-. 
tion  of  his  food,  did  not  prevent  its  speedy  digestion, 
nor  impair  his  health.     Whether  the  gums  hardened 
by  age,  supplied  the  place  of  his  teeth,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, or  whether  the  juices  of  the  mouth  and,  stpra?ich 
became  so  much  more  acrid  by  time,  as  to  perform 
the  office  of  dissolving  the  food  more  speedily  ana 
more  perfectly,  is  not  known  j  but  it  has  been  often 
observed,  that  old  people  are  more  subject  to  exces- 
sive eating  than  young  ones,  and  thtt  they  suffer  few- 
er inconveniences  from  it»    Hq  >Yas  inquisitive  ^^-- 


ter  M ws  in  t^  lart  yeft»s  of  \A%  Sfe.  IndMii,  lits  edtt^ 
Cflitiidn  did  not  lead  him  to  increase  th?  atdek  of  Ym 
ideas  in  any  other  way  :  but  it  i^*a  fact  well  worthy 
of  being  obseriied,  that  old  age,  instead  of  dtminish* 
ing^  always  increases  the  d^e  of  knowledge^  aiitil 
it  must  afford  no  small  consolation  to  those^  who  eic« 
pect  to  be  old>  todiscoverji  that  the  infindities,  to 
which  the  dec^s  of  nature  expose  the  hntta^  body» 
*are  rradered  more  tolerable  by  the  enjoymentt^ 
which  are  to  be  derived  firom  the  appetite  wi  bcAh 
aensual  and  intellectual  food. 

Though  it  must  be  adknowledged,  that  there  »e 
some  instances  of  individuals^  who^  being  naturally 
possessed  of  an  uncommonly  strong  and  rolnttt  con* 
atitutiony  have  notwithstanding  their  frequent  indal^ 
gence  in  the  immoderate  use  of  spirituous  liquors^ 
attained  to  an  advanced  age;  JtX%  vtwtk  an  attentive 
observation  of  the  mode  of  life>  pursued  by  pefsons 
most  remarkable  for  llmeevily,  we  run  no  risque  bk 
hazarding  the  assertion,  that  nine  tenths  of  those^  who> 
m  the  full  enjo)rm^|it  ci  health  and  tranqmllttv,  have 
either  enceeded,  or  verged  towards  the  age  i»  a  ccn- 
tury«  have  been  peculiarly  distinguidhied  by  a  strkt 
adherence  to  temperance  and  sobriety.  This  vros  re- 
markably the  case  with  Mr.  Drinker,  whom  neither 
hard  Iabouf»  company,  the  usual  afflictions  of  hunraa 
life^  nor  the  wastes  of  nature,  ever  led  to  an  improp-. 
er»  or  an  excessive  use  of  strong  drink ;  and  his  son  a 
ihan  of  59  years  of  age  declared,  he  had  never  seen 
him  intoxicated.  For  the  last  25  years  of  his  Ytft^  he 
drank  twice  every  day,  a  draught  of  toddy,  mad^ 
with  two  table  spoonfuls  of  spirits  in  half  a  pint  ti 
wat^r;  but  the  time  and  manner,  in  which  he' 
Used  spirituous  liquors,  in  all  probability,  instead  oi 
imptaiiring^  his  constitution,  contributed  to  lighten  thi 
Wekht  of  his  years,  and  to  prolong  his  life. 

He  enjoyed  an  uncommion  share  of  heaRh>  inso^ 
inu|:h  that,  in  the  c6urte  of  his  long  life,  he  was  nevet 
CsbqjKned  more  th^n  three  days  to  his  bed,  and  hd 


eftcs  dedared^  tBit  lie  had  na  ide&  of  that  most  dis* 
tr^ising  pain  the  lMad*ache.  The  character  of  Mr. 
DHnker^  however,  was  not  summed  up  in  the  nega- 
tive quality  of  temperance;  he  was  a  man  of  a  most 
amiable  temper,  and/ as  old  age  had  not  curdled  his 
bloody  he  continued  M  the  last,  to  be  uniformly  cheer- 
ful and  kind  to  every  body.  His  religious  princi- 
pks  wei^e  as  steady,  as  his  m<nals  were  pure:  he  at- 
tended public  Wordiip  above  thirty  years,  in  the  * 
Pi^esbyteriafi  efcwch^  under  the  Reverend  and  pious 
3^.  Sproat,  and  died  in  the  fullest  assurance  of  a  hap- 
py immortality. 

'  The  life  of  Hiis  aged  citizen,  is  marked  with  seve» 
rsi  circumstances,  which  have  seldom  occurred  in  the^ 
life  of  an  individual;  for  he  was,  in  all  probability, 
an  eye  witness  to  as  great,  if  not  H  greater  number 
of  remarkable  events,  than  have  fallen  to  the  lot  "of 
any  one  man  to  see,  since  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs/ 
He  saw  the  same  spot  of  earth,  in  the  course  of  his 
own  life,  covered  with  wood  and  bushes,  the  rscep- 
tedes  of  wild  beasts,  and  birds  of  prey,  afterwards 
become  the  seat  ©f  a  great  city,  not  only  equal  in 
wealth  and  in  arts  to  any  in  tlKS  new,  but  rivalling 
in  both,  many  of  the  first  cities  in  the  old  world;  he 
WW  great  and  regular  streets,  where  he  had  often 
pursued  hares-and  wild  rabbits;  he  saw  fine  churches 
rise  upon  morasses,  where  he  used  to  hear  nothings 
but  the  croaking  of  frogi;  gteat  wharves  afnd  ware^ 
bousea,  where  he  had  so  often  seen  the  Indians 
draw  their  fish  from  the  river,  for  their  daily  subsis- 
tence ;  and  he  saw  ships  of  every  size  and  use,,  in 
those  sifeams,  where  he  had  been  used  to  see  nothing 
]ai|^er  than  an  Indian  canoe;  and  on  the  same  spot^ 
Where  he  had  gatheted  berries,  and  had,  very  proba- 
bly, seen  an  Indian  council  Bre,  he  saw  their  City 
itell  erected,  and  that  hall  filled  with  legislators,  as* 
'toiiishing  the  world  with  their  wisdom  and  virtue^ 
He  also^aw  the  first  treaty  ratified  with  the  Umted 
Btat»%  of  Amenca,  <aad  the  late  powerful  mditaFch^ 
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of  France,  with  all  the  farmality  ofpaichmeiit  airf 
seals,  on  the  same  spbt  where  he  saw  William 
Penn  ratify  his  first  and  last  treaties  with  the  Indians  t 
And  to  conclude,  he  saw  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  British  6nipire  in  Pennsylvania.  He  had  been 
the  subject  of  seven  crowned  heads ;  but,  when  he 
heard  of  the  many  oppressive  and  unconstitutional 
acts  passed  in  Great  Britain,  he  bought  them  all, 
'and  gave  them  to  his  great-grandsons  to  make  kites  of, 
and  embracing  the  liberty  and  independence  of  his 
country,  in  his  withered  arms,  and  triunaphing  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  in  the  happiness  of  his  couii<^ 
try,  he  died  on  the  17th  Nov,  1782,  aged  one  hun- 
dred and  three  years. 

DRYDEN,  (Johh)  one  of  the  most  emenent  Eng« 
Ksh  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  descended 
of  a  genteel  family  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  bom,  in 
that  county  at  Aldwincle  August  9th,  1681.  He 
wjis  educated  in  grammar  learning  at  Westminster 
school,  from  whence  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  Cd^ 
lege,  Cambridge  in  1650,  of  which  he  afterwards  be* 
came  fellow  ;  yet,  in  his  earlier  days,  he  gave  no  exr 
traordinary  indication  of  genius;  for  even  the  year 
before  h<*  quitted  the  university,  he  wrote  a  poeni, 
**  On  the  death  of  the  Lord  Hastings,*'  which  was  by 
no  means  a  presage  of  that  amazing  perfection  in 
poetical  powers,  which  he  afterwards  possessed. 

On  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  1658,  be 
wrote  some  heroic  stanzas  to  his  memory ;  but,  an  tb« 
restoration,  being  desirous  of  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  new  court,  he  in  1660,  wrote  a  poem  intitled 
•^Astrea  Redux,"  on  the  happy  restoration  and 
return  of  his  sacred  majesty  Charles  11.  }xi  1662^ 
he  addressed  a  poem,  *'  To  the  Lord  Cban€(elloTHydc, 
presented  on  Ne w- Years  day ,'*  and,  in  the  same  yeaii 
published  "A  Satire  on  the  Dutch/*  His  next  pro* 
dactioii  was  ^' Annus  Mirabiiis>  the  ¥e«tr  lof  Wonders 


1C06,  an  Historical  Poem,"   in  celebration  of  the 
Duke  of  York!s  victory  over :the  Dutch.     His  repu*- 
tation  as  a  poet  was  nov7  so  well  established,  that  this 
together  with  his  attdchqfaent  to  the  court,  procured 
him  the  place  of  poet  laureat  and  historiographer  to 
Charles  11.  m  1668.     About  this, time,  also  his  incR- 
nation  to  write  for  the  stage  seems  firstto  have  shewn 
itself.     He  accordingly,  in  this,  year,  published  •*  An 
JEssay  upon  Dramatic  Poesy,"  the  principal  design  of 
which  was;  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  English 
writers,  from  the  censure  of  those,  who,  as  he  thought^ 
•unjustly  preferred  the  French.     In   1669,  his  first 
play,  a  comedy  called,"  The  Wild  Gallant,"  was  acted 
nt  the  Theatre  Royal;  but  with  so  little  success,  that 
if  the  author  had  not  bad  a  peculiarly  strong  inclina- 
tion to  dramatic  writing,  he  would  have  been  deter- 
red from  any  further  attempt  in  it.     Mr.  Dryden, 
however,  by  no  means,  dismayed,  soon  after  pdblished 
feis  "  Indian  Emperor,*'  which  finding  a  more  favour* 
able  reception,  encouraged  him  to  proceed;  and  that 
•^th  such  rapidity,  that,  in  the  key  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  "  Rehearsal,*'  he  is  recorded  to  have 
engaged  himself  by  contract^  for  the  writing  of  four 
plays  annually;  and  indeed,  in  the  years  1679,  and 
1680,  he  appears  to  have  fulfilled  that  contract.    To 
this  unhappy  necessity,  which  our  author  lay  under, 
are  to  be  attributed  all  those  irregularities,  all  those 
bombastic  flights,  and  sometimes  even  puerile  exu- 
berances, for  .which  he  [has  been  so  severely  critici- 
zed;  and  which,  in  the  unavoidable,  hurry,  in  which 
he  wrote,  it  was  impossible  he  should  find  time,  either 
for  lopfHng  away,  or  correcting. 

In  1675,  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  whose  envious  dis^ 
position  would  not  permit  him  to  see  growing  merit 
meet  its  due  reward,  and  was,  therefore,  sincerely 
chagrined  at  the  very  first  applause,  with  which. 
JMr.  Dryden's  dramatic  pieces  had  been  received* 
was  determined,  if  possible,  to  shake  his  interest  at 
courts  and  succeeded  so  far  as  to  recommend  Mn 
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Crowne,  ti)  author,  by  no  means,  of  eqsia}  mexk  U^ 
write  a  masque  for  the  court,  which  certainly  be* 
longed  to  Mr.  Dryden's  office  as  poet  laureat.  Not 
Ivas  this  the  only  attack,  which  Mr.  Dryden's 
justly  acquired  fame  drew  on  him.  Forlhe  duke  of 
Buckingham  had,  some  years  before,  most  severely 
ridiculed  several  of  our  author's  plays  in  his  admired 
piece  called  "  The  Rehearsal."  But  though  the  iti* 
trinsic  wit,  which  runs  through  that  pemNtnancife^ 
cannot  even,  to  this  day,  fail  of  exciting  our  laugh* 
tcr,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  ought  nor  to  be  the 
standard,  on  which  we  should  fix  Mr.  Dryden's  po- 
etical reputation,  if  we  consider,  that  the  pieces 
there  ridiculed,  are  not  any  of  those  looked  on  as  the 
chief  works  of  this  author;  that  the  krery  passages 
burlesqued,  are  frequently,  in  their  original  places, 
much  less  ridiculous  than  when  thus  detached ;  and^ 
lastly,  that  the  various  inimitable  beauties,  which 
the  ilKnatured  critic  has  sunk  in  oblivion,  mf  in!i«^ 
nitely  more  numerous  than  the  deformities,  which  he 
bas  thus  industriously  brought  fbrth  to  our  more  uof^ 
mediate  inspection. 

Mr.  Dryden,  however,  did  not  suffer  diese  attacks 
to  pass  with  impunity  ;  for,  in  1679^  there  came  oiit 
^  An  Essay  upon  Satire,"  written  jointly  by  Aat 
|;entl[eman  and  Lord  Mulgrave,  containing  some  rt^ 

S  severe  reflections,  on  the  Earl  of  Rochester  and  the 
utchess  of  Portsmouth,  who,  it  is  not  improbabfei 
might  be  a  joint  instrument,  in  the  above  mentioned 
affront  shewn  to  Mr.  Dryden  j  and,  in  1671,  he 
published  his  ^^  Absalom  and  Achitophel/'  m  whidi 
the  well  known  character  of  Zimri,  drawn  foi*  ^ 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  is  certainly  severe  enough  to 
repay  all  the  ridicule  thrown  on  him  by  that  noble* 
man  in  the  character  of  Bays.  The  resentment 
shewn  by  Rochester  and  Buckinghai:n,  upon  this  oc«- 
casion,  was  very  difiererit.  The  former,  who  was  a 
coward,  as  well  as  a  man  of  depraved  morals,  basely 
hired  tbte^?  ruffians  to  cudgel  Dryden  in  acoffee  bous&i 


fait  the  latter,  as  we  are  told»  in  a  more  open  man* 
1s^,  took  the  task  upon  himself;  atul,  at  the  sam^ 
time,  presented  him  with  a  purse  contiaining  a  consi- 
derable «um  of  money,  telling  him,  that  he  gave 
him  the  beating  as  a  punishmetit  for  his  impudence^ 
\m  bestowed  the  gold  upon  him,  as  a  reward  for 
his  wit. 

In  1680,  Was  published  a  translatloh  of  **  Ovid*« 
l^i^tles,"  in  English  verse,  by  several  hands  ;  two 
l>f  which,  viz.  **  Canace  to  MacareuSj'*  and  "  Dido 
tOiEneas,".  were  by  Dryden,  who  also  wrote  the 
jweface.  In  1682,  came  out  his  **  Religio  Laici,^ 
designed  as  a  defence  of  revealed  religion,  and  of  did 
(excellence  and  aiitborfty  of  the  scriptures  against  deists^ 

epists,  8£d.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  King  James  IL 
v(re ver,  our  au\lu>r  changed  his  religion  for  that  of  the 
ihurch  of  Rome,  and  wrote  two  pieces  in  vindication  of 
tbe  tenets  of  that  church,  viz.  *^  A  Defence  of  the  pa^ 
pert  written  by  the  late  King,"  found  in  his  strong  boic  % 
and  the  celebrated  poem,  afterwards  answered  b^^ 
Lord  Halifax,  entitled  ^'The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
By  this  extraordin^y  step,  he  not  only  involved  htnlh 
self  in  controversy/  and  incurred  much  ridicule  froitt 
eotemporary  wits;  but,  on  thfe  completion  of  the  re- 
Vo]ution^  being,  on  account  of  his  newly  chosen  re- 
ligion, disqualined  from  bearing  any  office  under  the 
jfovernment,  he  wis  stripped  of  the  laurel,  which,  to 
niststill  greater  mortification,  was  bestowed  on  Rich« 
ard  Flecknoe,  a  rnan,  whom  he  considered  as  his 
greatest  enemy.  This  circumstance  occasioned  hie 
writing  the  very  severe  poem  called,  "Mac  Fteck^ 
aoe." 

Mr.  Dryden's  circumstances  had  tiever  ben  af- 
fluent s  hence  as  he  was  noW  deprived  of  the  only 
fixed  income,  which  he  had  evfer  enjoyed,  he  found 
himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  writing  for  a  mere 
Kving.  We  consequently  find  him,  from  this  period, 
engaged  in  works  of  labour,  as  well  a»  genius,  viz, 
the  translating  the  works  of  others,  and  to  this  necssi* 
Voj.  11.  No.  13.  K  2      , 
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j^  of  his,  the  British  nation  stands  indebted  for.soiM 
of  the  'best  translations  extant.  In  the  year  bejost 
.the  laurel,  be  published  the  life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
from  the  French.  In  1693,  caoae  out  a  translation 
of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  in  die  first  cf  whicli,  he  had 
a  considerable  hand,  and  of  the  lathee  the  eatire  e»- 
cution.  In  1 697,  was  published  his  English  translatioa 
of  "  Virgil,"  which  still  dotes,^  and  perhaps,  eyer  wlIJ, 
stand  foremost  amongst  the  attempts  made  on  ti^ 
author.  The  fugitive  pieces  of  Mr.  Dry  den,  such  as 
prologues,  epilogues,  epita^As,  elegies,  songs  &£. 
«re  too  numerous  to  specify  here.  Ine  greatest  part 
x>(  them,  however,  are  to  be  foimd  in  a  collection  of 
miscellanies  in  &v^}.  l2mo.  His  l^st  work  is  what 
is;  called  his  "  Fables,"  which  cohsi^tscof  many  of  the 
most  interesting  stories  in  Homer,  Ovid>  Boac^ce; 
^and  Chaucer,  translated  or  modernized  in  the  most 
elegant  and  poetical  manner,  together  with  some 
priginal  pieces,  among  which  is  that  amazing  ode  on 
•*^St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  which,  though  writte»  in  the 
Viery  decJKne  of  the  author's  life,  and,  at  a  period  when 
^Id  age  and  distress  conspired,  as  it  were,  to  damp  his 
pontic  ardour,  and  plip  the  wings  of  &ncy,  yet  posses- 
ses >so  iDuch  of  bo^th)  as  would  be.  sufficient  to  hare 
jcfidered  him  immortal,  had  he  never  written  a  single 
line-,  besides.    .  *  ^ 

*  Dryden  married  the  sister  of  the  earl  of  Berkshire, 
hy  wbojn  he  had  three  sons,  Charles,  John^  aod 
Henry.  Of  the  eldest  of  these,  there  is  a  circumstaiice 
related  by  Charles  Wilson,  l£sq.  in.hisUfe  of  CpD" 
gi'eve,  which,  appears  ^o  well  atte^ed,  and  is  in  itself 
of  so  very  extraordinary  a  nature,  that,  though  we,  ia 
general,  pay  vefy  little  attention t6  suich  relations;  we 
cannot^void  givihg»it  a  place.  Dryden,  with:  all, his 
understanding,  was  jwreak  enough  to  be  fond  of  judi- 
cial astrology,  and  used  to  calculate  the  nativity  of 
his  children. 

When  bis  lady  waski  labour  \i^ith  hi*  son  Charges, 
previous  to  his  withdrawing  from  the  room,  he  laid 
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his  watcli  on  the  ta^le,  beggti^i6riet>f  the  ladies  then 
present/  in  the  most  earnest  nnhner,  to  take  exaet 
notice  of  the  very  niint^ethe.chikl  cwas  born,  which 
she  did  and  acquainted  htm  ivith  it*    About  a  week 

ffter,  when  his  lady: was  pretty  well  recovered,  Mr. 
)ryden  took  occasion  to  tell  her,  that  he  had  been 
calcul^ing  the  child's  nativity  ;  and  observed  with 
grief,  that  he  was. born  in  an  ^vil  hour.  "  If  he  livcst 
to  arrive  at  the  Sthryear,"  says  he,  *5he  will  go.  near 
to  a  violent  death,  on  his  very  birth  day ;  but,  if  he 
slK^uId  escape,  as  I  see  but  small  hopes,  he  will  in  the 
23d  year,  be  under  the  very  same  evil  direction ;  and, 
if  he  should  escape  that  also,  the  33d  or  S4th,  year  is, 
I  fear" — ^here,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  immoderate 
grief  of  his  lidy,  who  could  no  longer  bear  to  hear 
calamity  prophesied  to  her  son.  The  time  at  last 
came,  and  August  veas  the  inauspicious  month,  in* 
which  young  Dryden,  was  to  enter  into  the  eight  year 
of  his  age.  Mr.  Bryden  beings  at  that  time,  at  hisi 
leisure,  was  invited  to  the  country  scat  of  the  earJ  of 
B  -rV:-> '^e^his  brother-in-law,  whilst  his  lady  was  in- 
viiea  to  her  uncle  Mordaunt's,  to  pass  the  remain*. 
der  of  the  summer.  When  they  came  to  divide  the 
children,  his  wife  would  have  him  take  John,  and 
suffer  her  to  take  Charles ;  but  to  this  Mr.  Dryden 
would  by  no  means  consent,  and  they  parted  in  anger, 
he  taking  Charles  with  him,  and .  she  being  obliged 
tdbe  content  withr  John.  When  the  fatal  day  camr> 
the  anxiety  of.  the  lady's  spirits  occasioned  such  grt 
effervescence  of  blood,  as  threw  her  into  so  violent,  a 
fever,  that  her  life  was  despaired  of,  till  a  letter  c^me 
from  Mr.  Dryden,  reproving -her  forrher  womanish 
credulity,  and  assuring  her,  .that  :hes  child  was  well^ 
whii^h  recovered  h^p  spirits,  and>  in.  six,  weeks  after, 
rfie  received  an  ecclaircisement.  of  \the  whole  »a|Fain 
Mr.  Dryden,  either  through  f«ar  of  being  reckpned 
saperstitious,  or  thinking  :it  a  science  beneath  :his 
study,  wasexferemejjj^  cautious  Df  letting  any  one  knuwt 
that  he  was  ;abd«ale&  in  a»trol«».  >  He  could  not» 
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from  a  gcoonri  hontiiif  matoh^  wkacii  JLord  Bcric^ire 

.  had  mm,  aod  ta  which  all  tibo  adjacent  gefitleoan 
were  iiivitod.  When  be  went  out,  he  to^  care  to 
set  the  hoy  atiouble  exerciae  in  tte  La^  toogv^^ 
whidi  he  tao^^t  faisrchiidreitiihnself^andy  attthe  same 
time,  gave  hmi4he  ttaictest  charge,  not  to  s^mAJoS 
the  room  till  his  return,  well  knowing  that  the  tadc, 
which  he  bad  set  him,  would  tA^  him  up  ionger 
time^  Charles  was  performkig  his  doty  in  obedieaee 
to  his  father;  but,  as  &te  would  have  it,  the  stag 
made  towards  the  house  and  the  servants  hastened 
out  to  see  the  sport.    One  of  them-  took  jtoisog  Dry- 

'  den  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  out  to  see  it  aho^  when 
just  aS'  they  came  loathe  gate,  the  stag,  bdng  at  bay 
with  the  dogs,  madea  bcdd  pis»h:and  leaped  over  the 
eourt  wail/.wfaich  was  .very  low  and  old,  ami  the  ^|s 
ibliowing,  threw  down  a  part  Df  the  walh,  lOjrardsin 
)et>gthf  under  which  Charles  Dryden  lay  buried.  He 
was  immediately  dug  out;  and  after  €  weeks  lati* 
guishing  in  a  dat^erous  way,  he  recoveted.  Thas 
the  first  part  of  Dryden's  predictbn  wbs  fulfilled.  ^ 
In  the  2$d  year  of  his  age^  Charles  fell  from  the 
lop  of  a  high  tower  bebnging  to  the  VatkraD,  al 
Rome,  and  was  severely  hurt.  Ue>  however,  recover* 
ed,  Imt  was  ever  after,  in  a  languidbkig  sickly  state. 
In  the  SSd  yesir  of liis  age,  being  then  in  England, 
he  was  unfortunately  drowned,  at  Windsor,  wfa^re  he 
had,  abng  with  another  geptkman,  swam  tvme 
across  the  Thames,*  but  returning  a  third  time,  it  was 
iupposed  he  w;^  taken  with  the  cramp,  because  he 
called  out  for  help,  though  too  late.  Thus  the  £sh 
ther's  cidculation  proved  but  tooprophetkal.  t 
.  Upcm  thi&^  extmotdinary  story,xSuppo9ing  it  to  be 
true,  in  all  its  patUs,  which,  however,  it  k  very  pr^ 
able,  was  not  the  case^,  we  shall  beg  leaire  to  tioiriile 
our  4'^dars  witha  short  comment;  In  an  age  of 
<3vedul]ty,  when  multitudes  wasted;  tbeirtia»  in  cai* 
tfttbtting.  the  natii|i|p.of  diiMriQn;;sGM:'OiBnrwtte  .tm 


.  ^mowKoglaxvemoire  the  ml: of  futurity,  couM  tKeM 
l>e  any  thing  laadbe  exJlmm^rnxf,  in^an'mdividuaH 
ODl.  or  a  vast  /mollitEiisle^  hnymg  oncc^  pethaps,  in  a 

i  century,  conjectured  a  few  things,  which  might 
forwards  happen,  thn  there  la  in  otm  <rf^o*  mod- 
ern d^senrefs  of  <^eam8,  who,  perhaps,  out  of  many 

.tfaousands  of  his  vittcms,  may  occastoMUy  mark  one; 
which  he  limy  afterwards  £nd^aa  be  thinks,  to  be 
completely  fulfilkd  ?  The.  truth  is,  that,  when  an 
eccunence.faas  happened  to  rach  a  person^  bearing 
the  most  dktant  analogy  to^any  tfamg,  which  he  had 
previously  dreamed,  he  carefully  compares  the=  cir* 
cumstances  togedier  and  treasures  them  up  in  his 

;  memory,  as.  an  irmfragable  proof  of  the  prophetic 
nature  of  dreams,  whilst  millions  of  fooH^  vagaries 
and  chimerical  &nciea  which,  at  other  times,  present 
themsdves.  to  his  imagination,  ar^^allowed  t0i*:pflw 
withmit  the  snmllest  observation.  '  .     *• 

'■ '  Providence,  in  concealing  from  mortals  die  book  of 
fate,  has  wisely  removed  nx>m  hunon  fore^ghtlNa 
appointed  hour  both  of  prosperity  and  adversity; 
Could  we;asceftaih  the  precise  time  we  are  to  expe^ 

^  ttiu:e  ihe  former,  every  ex^tion,  oit  our  part,  would 
be  unnecessary,  andour  gcK)d  fortnne,  l^  long  anttct-^ 
patioA,  wouM  lose  its  relish.  C^  the  other  hand^ 
vmm  we^  able  to  prognosticate  the  appointed  hotif 
of  ^calamity  and  death,  the  thought  of  impending 
evilsy^which  it  was  beyond  our  power  to  prevent, 
would  fiH  our  minds  with  unavailing  despondency^ 
and  render  the  immerous  ills  of  life,  which  we  now 
bear  widi  so  little  patience,  st^l  more  calamitous  and 
unsupportable.  Instead,  therefore,  of  these  futile  ami 
nugatory  attempts  to  dive  into  futurity,  the  knowledge 
of  which,  whilst  it  would  be  injuriot®  lo  some*,  couTd 
be  of  no  real  advantage  to  any,  let  us  endeavour  to 
eonchictourselveSj  at  all  times  as  in  the  prattnce  of 
an  omniscient  creator,  to  whom^we  ar^e  accountable 
for  ail  miir  actions,  and  this  ^'e  may  assert,  without 
ttsuj^ing;  the  provini^e  of  the  ^piieaehtr,  wilL  be  foooA 
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ta  be  the  only  safe  course,  by  which  mortals  can  be 
enabled  to  pass  through  life  wkh  true  dignity  and 
fortitude,  and  to  encounter  even  dead)  itself  v^lhoul 
fear.     .  ,  •    , 

'  Bat  to  return  to  our  subject  Mr.  Dryden,  after  a 
long-life  barrassed  with  the  .most  laborkms  of  aUfa^ 
tigues^  viz.  that  of  the  mind,  and  continually  made 
aaxbus  by  tltstress  and  difficulty,  departed  this  life 
oil  the  fost  of  May  1701,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  an  ele- 
gant monument  was  afterwards  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory by  Shaffield  Duke  of  Buckingham.    ■ 

Mr.  Dryden's  character  has  been^ery  differently 
<kawn  by  different  hands,  some  of  which  have  exak-- 
ed  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  Gommen<tet)on,  and 
others  debased  it  by  the  severest  censure^  The  lat- 
ter, however,  we  must  charge  to  that  strong  spirit  of 
party,,  which  prevailed,  during  great  part  of  Drydcn's 
time,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  taken  with  great  al- 
lowances. Wene  we,  indeed,  to  form  a  judgment  of 
the  author  from  s(»»e  of  his  dramatic  writings,  we 
should,  p^haps,  be  apt  to  conclude  him  a  man  of  the 
most  licentious  morals,  many  of  his  comedies  con* 
taining  a  great  share  erf  looseness,  even  extending  to 
obscenity.  •  In  his  vindication,  however,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which- he 
lived,  ware  much  grosser,  or  perhaps  w^  should  rather 
say  more  dmple  than  they  are  at  present ;  and  that 
even  in  the  highest  circles,  and  in  the  company  of  the 
most  elegant  women,  many  things  were  said,  without 
giving  offence  to  the  most  fastidious,  which  would 
now  be  reckoned  highjy  indelicate  .and  improper.    • 

But  it  will  not,  be  so  easy  to  vindicate  him  from 
the  charge  of  unsteadiness,  in  his  political  apd  reli- 
gious principles,  both  of  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  desirous  of  accommodating  to  the  several  refvo- 
Itittons,  which  took  place  in  church  and  state.  This, 
however,  say  his  apol^ists,  might,  in  some  measure^ 
have  been  owing  to  that  natural  timidity  and  diflt 
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ilenee  in  his  dt$i»asiti0i),  which  akaost  all  writers 
<.seoai  to  agree:  iwhh  popeimng.  Congveve^  yfho$c 
authority  cannot  be  suspected,  has  given  us  such  aa 
.  account  of  him,  as  makes  himiappear  no  les$  axtiiahjle 
in  his  pxhztfi  character  as.  a, man^  than  he.was.iUus* 
triious  in  bis  public  one. as  a  poet.  .  In  the  fbrmer 
light,  that  gentlemaik  repnsseiit&  hica;.  in  every  respect 

•  not  only.  hlaaie}ess,.but amiable;  and  '^ as  to  his  wri* 
tings/'  says  he,<«  ^^  no  man  hath  written  in^our  Jaii« 
guage,  SQ  much  and' so  .various  nrntter,  and  in  so 
various  mantiers.so  welK  Another,  thing,  I  may,  mv 
was  very  peculiar  to  him;  which  is,  thathisparAdid 
not  decline,  with  his  years^but  that  be  was  an  impniv* 

'  ing  writei  to  the  last^  even  to  near  70  years  of  agc^ 
He  was  equally  .excellent  in  veae  as  in  .prose,  r  His 
iprosehad/ailthe  clearness  imaginable  togedier  wilh 
rail  the  nobleness  of  expression^  all  the  graces  and 
iOrnament  proper  and  peculiar. to  it^  without  devktkig 

*  into  the  laniguage  or  diction  ot.pcelry.  I  have  heard 
him  frequently  .own  with  pleasure,  that,  if  he  had  anjr 

ctaJenf  iox  English  prose,  it  was  owing  to  his  having 
.ctfren  read  the  waitings  ^  of  the.  gr^t  Archbishap 
.Tillotson.  His  versificatioo  aqd  his  numbers  he 
^could  learn  from  nobody,  for  he.;?r^/  possessed  thoie 
tilents  in  perfectbn,  in  the  .English  language.  .  In 
ihis  pciems,  his  diction  is,  whenever  his  subject  re- 
quires  it,  so  sublimely,  and  so  truly  poetical,  that  Its 
^essence,  like  that  of  pure  gdld>  caonot  be  destroyed. 
What,  he  has  done  , in  any  one  species,  or  distinct 
rkiod  of  writing,  would  have  been  $u6kient  to.  have 
.acqi»r^  him  a  great  name.  If  he  had  written  no- 
thing but  his  prefaces,  or  nothing  but  his  songs,  or 
his  prolc^ues,  each  of  them.^ would  have  entitled 
him  to  the  preference  and  d^inction  (^  e^^elUng  in 
his  kind.'* 
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DUCK»  (Srif  hen)^  a.  very  extraordihffy  pecsdtt^ 

who5  from  being  ortgaoaUy  a  common  laboumr^  be« 

i  came  first  a  poet  and  then  a  parson,  was  bom  in 

England  about  tbe  beginning  of  the  last  centm^r* 

After  be  had  attained,  at  a  viUage  jsehool,  the  first 

principles  of  his  educaticNi,  which  reached  no  farther 

:  than  to  enable  Mm  to  read  and  write  English,  He 

-  wa^  successively  engaged  in  ^  sevenliowesfc  em*. 

■  ployments  of  a  country  life* 

V     It  is  said»  hpwever,  that  be,  even  frota  Ills  iofach* 

cy,  discovered  a  great  fondness  for  lirytning,  aa^;, 

:  that,  as  he  grew  up,  he  used  frequently  to  amuse 

•  himpelf,  whilst  at:work,  in  turning  Ms  thougbib  into 

.  verse.-    His  talent  in  this  way  gseatly  ^xcltied  tbe  ad* 

;  miration  of  hia  brother,  cottagers^  to  cam|>I^  with 

•whose  solicitations,  as  well  as  to  graifify  his  ovm 

:mnity,  he  was,  at  length,  induced  to  commit  some 

of  bis  effusions  to  waiting.     Thus  his  fame  began  to 

.  qsireisid,  and  he  bemmietbs  subject  of  gecm:al  coiwer- 

'tialioa  throughout  the  neighbonrhood. 

'    Jn  this  happy,  though  bumble  \situatlon,  it  was 

this  fate,  or  ratl^  misfortune  to  attract  the  attention 

'jQi  queen  Caiolin^,  the  spouse  of  George  11.  who, 

.because  he  had  discoviered  certain  literary  and  poeti* 

oal  tendenicies,  which,  in  a  man  of  common  class^ 

•oal  icducation,  would  not  have  been  considered  as 

<  above  mediocrity,  took  him  nnder  her  immedia^ 

.pmtectton,  and  determined  to  pnstfa  bim  forward  ia 

:U!ie  wor]d%     He  was,  therefore,  admitted  into  hoty 

unders,  and  soon  after  preferred  to  the  living  <  of  By* 

•fieet,  in  Surry.     His  abilities  were,  faowdver,  mnch 

*:m(^e  conspicuous,  and  he  himself  spore  happy,  ia 

.his  primitive  station,  than  in  his  advanceixi^nt,  thougb 

it  is  salcU  he  was  considerably  followed  ^^^  ^  ^ 

preacher. 

Had  Mr.  Duck  been  promoted  from  the  bam  and 
stable  to  the  post  of  a  steward,  or  a  rural  superin- 
tendant,  his  ambition  and  interest  would  have  been 
gratified  in  a  line  of  life,  to  which  his  first  hopes  and 
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earliest  habits  were  formed ;  had  a  farm  of  fifty  pounds 
sterling  a  year,  been  stocked  and  presented  to  him^ 
it  would  have  been  affluence,  when  compared  with 
the  original  wages  of  his  situation;  but  born  and' 
transplanted,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression^ 
by  the  violent  hand  of  patronage,  he  was  obliged  to 
associate  with  men  every  way  his  superior  in  acquire-  • 
ments,  and  felt  himself  unable  to  support  that  repu^ 
tation,  which  the  notice  of  a  queen  had^  in  some  de«  * 
gree^  created  for  him. 

Thus  that  pride,  which  amongst  his  original  as* 
sociates  bad  elevated  him  to  the  dignity  of  **  a  giant 
among  the  pigmies,  a  one-eyed  monarch  among  the 
blind,"  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  falling  at  length'- 
into  a  low  spirited  melancholy  way,  he,  in  a  fit  of 
lunacy,  flung  himself  into  the  Thames  and  was 
drowned,  in  June  175^. 

DUNS,  (John),  commonly  called  Ikins  Scotus,  St 
celebrated  theologian  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis, 
was  born  in  the  year  1274,  but  whether  in  England, 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  hath  long  been  a  matter  m  dis* 
pute  amongst  the  learned  of  each  nation.  We  are 
told  that  when  a  boy,  he  became  accidentally  known 
to  two  Frtmciscan  friars,  who  finding  him  to  be  a. 
youth  of  very  extraordinary  capacity,  took  him  to 
their  convent  at  Newcastle,  and  afterwards  persuaded 
him  to  become  one  of  their  fraternity.  From  thence' 
he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  be  was  made  fellow 
of  Merton  college,  and  we  are  informed,  that  his 
fame  was  so  great,  that  not  less  than  30,000  students 
attended  Aere  from  different  quarters  to  hear  his  Icc-^ 
tures. 

In  the  year  1594,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  so 
distinguished  himsslf  by  the  acuteness  of  his  parts, 
and  especi^illy  by  his  manner  pf  disputing,  that  hp 
acquired  the  name*  of  "  Doctor  Subtilis,"  i.  e.  **The 
Subtile  Doctor/*    Here  he  was  honoured  first  with 
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the  degree  of  Bachelor,  then  of  Doctor  of  Diri^ity ; 

•and  in  1307  was  appointed  regent  of  the  divinity 
school.  During  his  residence  at  Parts,  the  famous 
controversy  about  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin  Maty  arose.  Albertus  Magnus  maintained^ 
that  she  was  bom  in  original  sin :  Scotus  advanced 
600  argnments  in  favour  of  the  contrary  opinion^  and 
convinced  the  university  of  Paris,  that  she  was  realljr 
conceived  immaculate.  This  important  subject,  how* 
ever,  continued  to  be  disputed  till  the  year  1496, 
after  the  council  of  Basil,  when  the  university  o£ 
Paris  made  a  decree  that  no  student,  who  did  not 
believe  the  immaculate  conceptiofiy  should  be  admits 
ted  to  a  degree. 

Our  author  had  not  been  long  at  Paris,  when  the 
general  of  his  order,  wishing  that  the  benefit  of  his 
vast  talents  should  be  diffused  a«  widely  as  possible. 
Ordered  him  to  rempvci  tQ  Cologne,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  by  the  magis- 
trates and  nobles  of  that  city  j  but  here  he  died  otan 
apoplexy  soon  after  his  arrival,  in  the  year  1308,  and 
IB  the  34th  year  of  his  age.  Some  writers  have  re- 
jported  that  Scottis  was  buried  in  an  epileptic  fit,  and, 
that  upon  removing  his  bones,  he  appeared  to  have 
turned  himself  in  his  coffin. 

Ti\\\s  doctor  subtilis,  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most 
complete  wranglers  of  his  time,  admirably  well  versed 
in  scholastic  divinity,  and  a  most  indefatigable  writer; 
but,  however  importa.nt  his  huge  volumes  might  have 
been  formerly  reckoned  to  society,  the  opinion  of  the 
world  is  so  different  at  present,  that  it  would  be, 
perhaps^  difficult  to  find  an  individual,  who  would 
have  sufficient  patience,  to  read  a  single  page  of  them. 
He  wfLS  the  author  9f  a  new  sect  of  school  men  called* 
Scotists  who  opposed  the  opinions  of  the  Thomists, 
^o  called  from  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  last  edition 
of  his  writings,  was  published  at  Lyons  in  1630,  iu  12 
vol's  folio. 
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DUPIN,  (Lewis  £lz.is)  a  Jeamed  dbctor  of  the 
Sotboone,  and  one  of  the  greatest  critics  of  his  time, 
espeeially  in  ecclesiastical  matters  was  born  at  Paris,  in 
1657,  After  having,  with  great  success,  gone  through 
hiscptirse  of  grammar  learning,  and  philosophy,  in  the 
college  of  Harcourt,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  service 
of  the  church,  and  to  render  himself  better  qualified 
for  the  duties  of  his  important  profession,  he  employed 
a  great  paft  of  his  time  in'  the  reading  ofebiinCiIs, 
fathers, and  ecclesiastical  writers;  and  being  found,  art 
his  examination,  amongst  the  first  rank,  he  was  admit- 
ted doctor  at  thie  Sorbonne  in  i684. 

He  than  began  to  his  "  BibHotheque  Universellfe 
des  auteurs  Ecclesiastiques,"  the  first  volume  ot  which 
appeared  in  1686;  bi^t  as  he  h^d  treated  some  ec- 
clesiastica}  writers,  with  considerable  freedom^   he 

fave  such  oflFence,  that  M.  de  Harlay  archbishop  of 
^rts,  obliged  him  t^  reteact  many  propositions  and 
sufl^pressed  the  work.    He  was  soon  after,  however, 
permitted  to  carry  it  on,  by  only  making  a  small 
chaige  in  the  title  of  It  from  «  Bibliotheque  Univei*^ 
aelle'^td  **' Bibliotheque  Nouyelle."  This  great  work 
<x>ntinued  in  several  successive  volumes,  arid,  though 
it  was  fully  sufficient  to  occupy  the  life  of  an  ordinary 
man,  it  did  not  hinder  Dupinfrom  obliging  the'^prld 
with  many  other  works^  the  chief  of  which  are,  >. 
**  Prolegomena  to  the  Old  and  Nfew  Testament,'*  by 
way  of  supplewient  to  the  **  Bibliotheque."     2,  "  A 
Bibliotheque  of  authors  separate  from  th^  communidh 
of  the  church  of  Rome^  who  flourished  in  the  J7th 
eenttiry.*'  3.  "  A  Treatise  on  the  ancient  discipline  of 
the  church."  4,  "  Notes  upon  the  Psalms  and  the  Pen- 
tateuch." 5.  "  A  Defence  of  the  Censure,  which  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  at  Paris  pa^ed  upon  Father  Le 
Comte's  Memairs  of  China'*    6.  "  An  Analysis  of  tlie 
Apocalypse."    7.  "  A  Profane  History."    8;  "  A  Mt- 
ftod  of  studying  Divinity,"  &c.&c.  &:c. 

Dupin  was,  likewise,  for  many  years.  Professor  6f 
fyiosophy  ia  the  Royal  college,  and  died  at  Par^ 
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in  ]719»  aged  sixty-two  ye^rs.  He  was  a  man' of 
podigious  reading,  and  possessed  of  a  happy  ^ctJity 
in  tomtnitting  his  thoi]^htsito  writing.  He  had  also 
an  uncommon  talent  in  arklyxing  the  works  of  an 
author,  which  makes  bis  Ecclesiastical  Bibliotheque 
so  highly  valuable. 

Dyer,  (Samuel),  the  son  of  an  eminent  jewel- 
ler, was  born  in  London  about  the  year  1725,  and 
designed  by  his  parents,  both  of  whom  were  reli« 
gious  people,  for  the  dissenting  ministiy.  After  be* 
mg  instructed  in  th^  first  prhiciples  or  learning,  in 
London,  he  was  sent  to  Dr.  Doddridge^s  academy  at 
Northampton,  and  having  finished  his  studies  in  that 
seminary,  he  was  removed  to  Glasgow,  where,  un- 
der Dr.  Huttheson,  he  was  instructed  in  the  writings 
of  the  Greek  moralists,  and  went  through  several 
courses  of  ethics,  and  metaphysics.  '  To  complete 
this  plan  of  a  learned  education,  the  elder  Mr.  Dyer, 
by  the  advice  of  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  ChanAlerj 
sent  his  son  to  Leyden,  with  a  view  to  his  improve* 
ment  in  the  Hebrew  literature,  und^r  Schultens,  ^  ce* 
lebrated  professor  in  that  university.  After  two  years 
6tay  abroad,  Mr.  Dyer  returned,  eminently  qualified 
for  the  exercise  of  that  profession,  to  which  hi^  studies 
had  been  directed,  and  great  wer^  the  hopes  of  his 
friends,  that  he  would  become  one  of  its  ornaments. 
To  speak  of  his  attainments  in  knowledge,  he  was 
an  excelent  classical  scholar,  a  great  mathematician 
jand  natural  philosopher,  well  versed  in  the'  Hebrew^ 
and  master  of  the  Latin,  French  and  Italian  langua^ 
ges.  Added  to  these  endowments,  he  was  of  a  tern- 
per  so  mild,  and  in  his  conversation  and  demeanour 
80  modest  and  unassuming^  that  he  engaged  the  at« 
tention  and  affection  of  all  around  bim. 

It  was  now  expected  that  Mr.  Dyer  would  attach 
himself  to  the  profession,  for  whicli  so  liberal  and  ex- 
pensive an  education  was  intended  to  qualify  ^imj  an4  . 


that  he  woold,  under  all  the  discoutagemerits  that 
attend  nonconformity,  apfkar  as  a  public  teacher, 
and  by  preaching,  give  a  specimen  of  his  talents; 
and  thi«  was  the  more  wished,  as  he  was  a  constant 
attendant  on  divine  worship,  and  the  whole  of  his 
behaviour  suited  to  such  a  character.  But  being 
pressed  by  several  of  his  friends,  he  discovered  an 
aversion  from  the  undertaking,  which  was,  at  first, 
conceived  to  arise  from  modesty,  but,  some  time 
after,  found  to  have  sprung  from  another  cause. 

In  this  seetotng  state  of  suspence,  his  friend  Dr: 
Chandler  found  out  for  him  an  employment  exactly 
suitable  to  his  talents.  Dr.  Daniel  Williams,  a  dis* 
senting  minister,  who  had,  by  marriage,  become  the 
owner  of  a  great  estate,*  and  was  the  founder  of  a  It- 
birary  for  the  use  of  those  of  his  profession,  by  his 
will  had  directed,  that^  certain  controvehial,  arid 
other  religious  tracts  of  his  writings,  should  be  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  and  printed  the  second  year  after  his 
death,  and  five  hundred  of  ,each  given  away,  and  this 
request  to  be  repeated,  when  that  number  wias  dis- 
posed of.  ,  • 

Thi^pyt  of  his  will  had  remained  unexecuted 
from  vPft  the  year  1715,  and  Dr.  Chandler  being 
a  trusttfefor  the  performance  of  it,  and  empowered 
,i»  offer  Sji^ivalent  to  any  one,  that  he  should  think 
^^tial  to^j^ undertaking,  {>roposed  it  to  Mr.  Dyer, 
and  he  accepted  it ;  but  small  vvas  his  progress  in  it, 
before  it  began  to  grow  irksome,  and  the  completing 
of  the  translation  was  referred  to  some  one  less  averse 
from  labour  than  himself. 

Having  thus  got  rid  of  an  employment,  to  which 
no  persuasion  of  his  friends,  nor  prospects  6T  future 
advantage  cojild  reconcile  him,  he  became,  as  it  were, 
emancipated  fr^  puritanical  forms  and  modes  of 
living.  He  commenced  a  man  of  the  world,  and^ 
with  a  sober  and  temperate  deliberation,  resolved  on 
a  participation  of  its  pleasures  and  enjoyments.  His 
company,  though  he  was  rather  a  sflent  than  a  talka- 
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tive  mai^  was  <K»urted  hytmny,  and  fab^lifidfta^cmft 
invitations  to  dinn^s,  to  suppers,  and  to  '^akl  parties* 
By  these  means,  he  insensibly  becatnc  a  votary  of 
pleasure^  aad  to  justify  Hisdioice^  had  reasoned  Ynm^ 
self  into  a  persuasion,  that,  not  only  in  the  moral  ga^ 
y ernment  of  the  world,  but  in  human  manners,  through 
all  the  changes  and  fluctuations  of*  fashion  and  oa« 
price,  "  whatever  is,  iwight."  With  this,  and  other 
opinions  tending  e<{uaUy  to  corrupt  his  mtnd,  it  musk 
be  supposed,. that  he  began  to^grow  indifferent  to  thf 
st»ict  practice  of  religion,  and  Ae  event  shewed  itself 
10  a  gradual  declination  from  the  exercise  of  it,  wp^ 
his  easy  compliance  with  invitatiotis  to  Sunday  eve^ 
oiog  parties,  in  which  mere  conversation  was  notth^ 
ohief  amusement.    .  «  .         .     ^     ^ 

In  his^iscourses^  he  was  exceedingly  close  and  ref 
•erved  ;  it  was  nevertheless  to  be  remarked  of  hinsi, 
that  he  Jooked  upon  the  restraints  on  a  life  of  pteaV 
sure  with  an  unapproving  eye.  He  had  an  exqui^it^ 
palate,  and  bad  improved  his  relish  4or  meats  an^ 
djinks  ^p  to^^uch  a  degree  of  refinement,  that  hf- 
was  once  found  in  a  fit  of  melancholy,  occasioned  |^ 
a  discovery,  thathe  had  lo^t  his  taste  tor  oKves;,  {He 
was  a  man  of  deep  reflection,  and  very  abie'^^^Ml^ 
versation  on  most  topics,  and  after  he  had  d|eljprn^)i|r 
od  on  his  cooirse  of  life,  which  was  to  b^i|p^ 
fession,  but;  to  become  a  gentleman  wi^ 
seemed  to  adopt'  the  sentim^^its  of  a  man  of. 
Xa  a  visit  .to  France,  he  met  with  a.  book 
"  Les  Moeurs,"  with  which  he  at  kst, 
greatly  delighted,  that,  after  a  conflict  w 
tu!*al  indolence,  in  which  he  came  off 
formed  a  resolution  to  translate  it  into  £ngUsl  _  ,  _ 
after  a  small  progress  in  the  work,  the  enemy;ra|||e4 
and  defe^ed  him.  His  printer  had  vDforked  <>S0ialf 
a  few  sheets,  when  Mr.  Dyer's  stock  of,cop}r  wm^i^ 
hausted  and  his  bookseller  was  under  the  x^c^^fl^i^ 
getting  the  translation  finished  bj  ariotbef  ifiati^^,,^  <  r^ 

Dyer's  support mthi^  iil^.Y^HS^.^^^fp^W^^^ 


mhinct  oi^  was  the  produce  of  a  patriisaM^r  in  tfio 
funds,  which  could  not  be  great,  his  fathei  from 
whom  be  derived  it^  having  left  besides  him,  a  wU 
dow,  an  elder  son  and  a  daughter.  Di^  Johnson  and 
othersi  that  he  might  be  getting  something,  strongly^ 
pressed  him  to  write  the  life  of  Erasmus ;  but  be 
could  not  be  induced  to  undertake  it; .  A  work  oi 
kss  labour,  but  less  worlfaj  of  him,  he  was,  howe-^ 
ver,  prevailed  on  to  engage  in  i  this  was  .a  reirisio» 
af  the  old  translation  of  *•  Plutarch's  Lives,"  by  aev-' 
6ral  hands.     He  undertook,  and  with  heavy  com^ 

e»intsof  the  labour  of  his  task,  cooipleled  it,  and 
d  for  his  reward,  the  sum  of  888  dolbrs. 
;  While  he  was  a  member  of  the  Literary  club, 
John^n  suspected,  that  his  religious  principles,  fpi^ 
Which  he  at  first  honoured  him,  were  giving  way, 
and  it  was  whispered  that  Mr..  Cfyer-s  religbn  waa 
that  of  Soerates.  What  farther  advances^  he  made  in 
Theism,  are  unknown;  but  he  is  said  to  havs  d^ni^ 
ha  the  philosophical  sense  oithe  term,  the  freedon'of 
the  human  will,  and  he  settled  in materialism  and  its 
consequent  tenets. 

'  As  all  his  determinatbns  were  sbw  and  deliberate^ 
and  seemed  to  be  ilie. result  of  reason  and  reflection, 
the  change  in  his  principles  and  conduct  here  noted 
was  gradual.  Of  this  the  first  symptoma  Were  an 
ipfibecility  to  resist  asy^  temptation  abroad  on  a  Sun 
day  evening,  that  shouldease  him  of  the  trouble  of 
such  exercises,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  perform 
in '  the  family  of  his  mother,  and  an  eager  curiosity 
in  the  perusal  of  books,  not  merely  of  entertainment; 
Iwit  of  such,  as  together  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
world,  fpmished  his  mind  with  such  palliatives  of 
vice,  a&  made  him  half  a  convert  toit.  -  ' 
,  While  his  mind  wasta  this  state  of  trepidation,  a 
young  gentleman,  who'  had  been  a  fellow  student 
with- him  at  Leyden,  arrived  in  England,  disordered 
in  his  health,'  of  whom  and  whose  conversation  Mr*. 
J)jr€r  bejpame  sq  enailiOure4>  that  for  the^sa-ke  of  keep- 
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mg  his  compiaimr^  he  was  almost  Ipst  to  all  the  rest  of 
bis  friends.  To  those  with  whom  he  was' most  inti- 
mate»  he  would,  notwithstanding  the  closeness  of  his 
nature  describe  him  and  display  his  attractions^  which, 
as  he  represented  them»  were  learning,  wit,  polite- 
ness, elegance,  particularly  in  articles  of  dress,  free 
and  open  manners,  a  genteel  figure,  and  other  p^ f* 
sonal  charms,  which  rendered  him  the  delight  of  the 
female  sex.  It  was  a  question,  which  some  of  these 
with  whom  he  was  thus  open,  would  freqiletitly  ask 
him  "  IVhat  are  the  most  of  these  qualincations  to 
you,  ^Mr.  Dyer,  who  are  a  man  of  a  different  cha- 
racter? You,  who  know  the  value  of  wisdom,  and 
(lave.a  mind  fraught  with  knowledge,  which  yon  are 
capable  of  applying  to  many  benencial  purposes,  c^n 
pever  be  emulous  of  those  distinctions,  which  dis* 
criminate  a  man  of  pleasure  from  a  philosopher:"  his 
answers  to  which  served  only  to  shew  that  his  judg- 
ment was  corrupted ;  the  habitation  of  his  friend^ 
whom  he.  thus  visited,  was  a  brothel,  and  his  disease, 
such  as  those^eldom  escape,  who  frequent  houses  of 
lewd  resort.  The  solicitudes,  which  the  females,  in 
that  place,  shewed  for  the  recovery  of  his  friaid, 
their  close  attendance  on  him,  and  assiduity  in  ad- 
ministering to  him  his  medicines,  and  supplying  all 
his  wants,.he  foolishly  attributed  to  genuine  love;  and 
seertcd  almost  to  envy  that  power  in  him,  which  could 
interest  so  many  young  females  in  the  restoration  of 
his  health. 

What  effect  these  visits,  and  the  blandishments  to 
which,  as  often  as  he  made  them,  he  was  a  witness^ 
had  upon  Mr.  Dyer,  we  know  not,  save  that  to  de- 
feat the  enchantments  of  these  syrens,  he  practised 
none  of  the  arts  of  Ulysses  ;  they  on  the  contrary^ 
seemed  to  have  wrought  in  him  an  opinion,  that 
those  mistook  their  interests  and  shewed  their  igno* 
ranee  of  human  life,  who  abstained  from  any  pleasure 
that  disturbed  not  the  quiet  of  families,  or  the  order 
of  society ;  that  natural  appetites  required  gratifica- 


tion^at^were  not  to  be  dismissed  without  it;  that 
.  the  indulgence  of  the  irascible  passions  alone  Was 
vice,;  and,  that    to   live  in  peace   with  mankind, 
and,  in  a  temper  to  dp  good  offices,  was  the  most  es-  - 
sential  part  of  our  duty. 

:  Haring/airly  admitted  these  convenient  principles 
of  religiop  into  his  mind,  he  settled  into  d  sober  sen- 
si^alistpr  jo  a  perfect  consistency  with  which  dbarac* 
ter,  he  twas  content  to  cat  the  bread  of  idleness,  lay- 
3i|g  himself  open  to  th^  invitations  of  those,  who 
kiept  t^  best  tables,  and  contracting  intimacies  with 
iqenj .  i^ot  only,  of  opposite  parties,   but  with  some  . 
lyho  seemed  to  have  abandoned  all  principles,  whe- 
ther religious,  political,  or  moral.  The  houses  of  many 
s\]ch>  in  succession  \yerc  his  home,  and  for  the  gra^ ' 
tifications  of  a  well  spread  table,  choice  wines,  vari«. 
e^  of  company,  card  parties,   and  ^  participation 
in  all    domestic  amusements,  and  recreations;  the: 
owners  thought  themselves  recompensed  by  his  con- 
vjersation  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  accommo*. 
dated  himself  to  all  about  him.    Nor  was  he  ey^r.at 
^loss  fpr  reasons  to  justify  this  abuse  of  his  parts,  or 
waste  of  his  time;  he  looked  upon  the  practice  of 
the  world  as  the  rule  of  life,  and  thought  it  did  not 
become  an  individual  to  resist  it. 

.  By  the  death  of  his  mother,  his  brother  and  sister> 
all  of , whom  he  survived,  he  became  possessed  of 
about  36000  dollar^  in  the  funds.  Which,  as  he  waa 
jnqlinedi  to  no  extravagance,  it  seemed  highly  impro^ 
bable,  that  he  would  ever  be  tempted  to  dissipate; 
but  he  had  contracted  an  intimacy  with  some  persons 
of  desperate  fortunes,  who  were  dealers  in  India  stocky 
at  a  time,  when  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  in  a 
state  of  fluctuation;  and,  though  from  his  indolent 
temper  of  mind  and  ignorance  of  business,  the  last 
man  to  be  suspected  of  yielding  to  such  delusions, 
he  first  invested  all  he  had  in  that  precarious  fund, 
aad  next  became  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  a  director 
Qf  the  company,  but  failed  in  the  attempt.  After 
Vol.  II.  No^  18.  H2 
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this,  he  entered  into  engagements  for  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  stock,  and,  by  violating  them,  made  ship- 
wreck of  his  honour.  Lastly,  he  made  other  con* 
tracts  of  the  like  kind,  to  the  performance  whereof 
he  was  strictly  bound  i  these  turned  out  against  hinn^ 
and  swallowed  up  the  whole  of  his  fortune.  About 
the  time  of  thia  event,  which  we  believe,  was  ^bout 
the  year  1772,.  he  was  seized  wkh  a  quinsey,  which 
he  w^s  assured  was  mortal ;  but  whether  he  resign- 
ed hknself  to  the  slow  operation  of  that  disease,  or 
precipitated  ^is  end  by  an  act  of  self  violence,  was 
not  clearly  ascertained  by  his  friends.  He  left  not  ia 
money  or  effects  sufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of  ar 
decent  funeral,  and  the  last  office  of  humanity  to- 
wards him  was  performed  by  one  of  these,  who  had 
been  accessary  to  his  ruin. 

•  Thus  perished  Mr.  Dyer,  a  gentleman,  who,  botfc 
from  talents  and  education,  was  eminently  qualified*,. 
to  have  performed  his  part  in  society  with  dignity 
and  reputation  ;  but,  who,  by  unfortuns^Iely  reliif- 
<|uisbing  the  path  of  virtue  in  his  more  early  years^ 
devoted  his  days  ta  a  Kfe  of  inglorious  inactivity^ 

DYER,  (John)  an  English  poet,  the  son  of  Ro- 
bert Dyer,  Esq.  a  Welsh  solicitor,  was  born  in  1700* 
After  having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  cdw- 
eation  at  A\^stmiiister  school,  he  was  called  home  to^ 
be  instructed  in  his  father's  profession.  His  gtaius, 
however,  led  him  a  d^erent  way,  for  besides  his 
early  taste  for  poetry,  having  a  passion  no  less  strong- 
br  the  arts  of  design,  he  ^determined  lo  apply  him- 
self to  painting.  With  this  view,  having  studied  a 
while,  under  a  master,  he  became,  as  he  tells  us»  anf 
^tnerant  painter,  and  about  1727,  painted  Grongar 
Hill.  Being  probably  dissatisfied  with  his  own  pro* 
jSciency,  he  made  thie  tour  of  Italy,  where,  besides 
the  usual  study  of  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  the 
works  of  the  great  masters^  he  frequently  spent  whole 


4kf9^  in  the  country  about  Uome,.  and  Florence^ 
sketchini;  these  4)icturesque  rn'ospects  with  facility 
and  spint.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  published 
the  "  Ruins  of  Rome,"  in  J  740;.  but  soon  found  that 
he  could  not  relish  a  town  life,  nor  submit  to  the  as- 
'Siduity  ^  required  in  his  profession.  As  his  turn  of 
mind  was  rather  serious,. and  his  conduct  and  behar 
.vioiir  always  irreproachable,  he  was  advised ,  by  his 
.friends  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  and  w^s  accordingly 
ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

His  ecclesiastical  provision  was  a  Idng  time  but 
slender;  but  about  the  year  1752,  he  met  with  con^ 
siderable  preferment.  In  1757,  he  published  "The 
Fleece,"  his  greatest  poetical  work,  but  did  not  long 
outlive  that  publicatidn;  for  a  consumptive  disorder, 
with  ^hich  ne  hatl  long  struggled,  carried  him  off  in 
1758.  • 

,  Mr.  Dyer's  character  as  a  writer  has  been  fixed  by 
these  poems  "  Grongar  Hill,"  "The  Ruins  of  Rome,*' 
and  "  The  Fleece,"  wherein  a  poetical  imagination; 
perfectly  original^  a  natural  simplicity  connected 
with,  and  often  productive  of  the  true  sublime,  anji 
the  warmest  sentiments  of  benevolence  and  virtu?, 
have  been  universally  observed  and  admired.  These 
pieces,  which  made  their  appearance  separately  in  hs 
Jife  time,  were  after  his  death,  collected  and  publish- 
ed in  one  vol.  8vo.  1761^  to  which  is  prefixed  a  short 
account  of  himself. 

Elliot,  (George  AucrsTus)  Lord  Heathfield^ 
was  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Ba- 
jronet  of  Stobbs,  in  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  and  w|is 
born  about  the  year  1718*.  He  received  the  first  rii- 
diments  of  his  education,  under  a  private  tutor,  and, 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  Leyden,  where  he  made  considerable  progress  ^ 
classical  learning^and  spoke  with  fluency  and  elegangj^ 
'  the  German  and  Frencn  languages.    Being  design^ 
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for  a^  militaty  life,  he  was  sent  from  thence  to  the 
cehhriitdd  Ecole  Royal  du  Genie  MiUiaire,  conducted 
by  the  great  Vauban,  at  la  Fere  in  Picardy,  where  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  what  he  so  conspicuously  eldtU 
bited  at  the  defence  of  Gibraltar.  He  completed 
his  military  course  on  the  continent  by  a  tour,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  in  practice  what  he  had  studied  in 
theory,  and  as  Pruissia  was  the  model  for  military  dis- 
cipline, he  continued  for  some  time,  as  a  volunteer  10 
that  service.  ' 

Mr.  Elliot  returned  in  the  17  th  year  of  his  age  t(p 
Scotland,  his  native  country,  and  was  in-  the  same 
year,!  1735,  introduced  by  his  father.  Sir  Gilbert,  to 
lieutenant-colonel' Peers  of  the  23d  regiment  of  foot, 
then  lying  in  lulinburgh,  as  a  youth  arlxtous  to  bear 
arms  for  the  defetice  of  his  king  and  country.  He  was 
accordingly  entered  as  a  volunteer  in  that  regiment^ 
where  he'continucd  for  Upwards  of  a  year,    from  the 
i23d  regiment  he  went  into  the  corps  of  engineers  at 
'Woolwich,  and  made  great  progress  in  that  study, 
until  his  unctt,  colonel  Elliot  brought  him  in  as  adju- 
tant of  the  secoiid  troop  of  horse  grenadiers.     With 
these  troops,  he  went  upon  service  into  Gerpany,  and 
'was  with  them  in  a  variety  of  actions,  in  all  of  which 
he  displayed  great  braveiy  and  military  skill ;  and  at 
the  battle  of  Dettingen,  he  was  wounded.     In  this 
jegiment,  he  bought  the  rank  of  captain  and  majot, 
and  afterwards   purchased  the  lieutenant-colonelcy 
from  colonel  Brewerton,  who  succ^edpd  to  his  uncjie. 
On  arriving  at  this  rank,  he  resigned  his.  gommijision 
as  an  engineer,  which  he  had  enjoyed  along  witfe  his 
other  rank,  and  in  which  service  he  had  been  active- 
ly employed  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  his  coun- 
try.    He  received  the  instructions  of  the  famous  en* 
gineer  Belleder,  and  made  himself  completely  master 
of  the  science  of  gunnery.     Had  he  not  so  disinterest- 
edly resigned  his  rank  in  the  engineer  department,  he 
would  long  before  ^is  death,  by  r^gplar  progression^ 
have  becB  at  the  head  of  that  corps.    8k>od  after  tbU 
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Ike  was  "appointfed*  aldnJe-canip,  to  Georgia  II:  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  military  skill  and  discipline^ 
In  the  year  1759,  he  quitted  the  second  troop  of  horse 

Srenadier  guards,  being  selected  to  raise,  form  and 
isciplihe,  the  Ifirst  regiment  of  light-horse,  called  af- 
ter him,  EUiofs.  As  soon  as  they  were  raised  and 
formed,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  ca- 
valry in  an  expedition  on  the  coast  ot  France,  with  the 
rank'of  brigadier  general.  After  this,  he  passed  into 
<Jermany,  where  his  regiment  displayed  a  strictness 
of 'discipline,  activity  and  enterprize,  which  gained 
them  the  most  signal  honour  ;  and  indeed  they  have 
been  a  pattern,  both  in  regard  to  discipline  and  ap- 
pointment, to  any  light  dragoons,  which  have- been 
'since  raised  in  the  service-  rrom  Germany,  he  was^ 
recalled  for  the  purpose  of  heing  employed  second 
in  commamF,  in  an  expedition  against  the'  Havan- 
nah,  whfch  surrendered' to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain, 
iri  Atigust  1765^:  ^    *' 

Upon  his  return  after  the  peace,  his  gallant  reg?- 
^tnent  was  reviewed  by  the  king,  when  they  presented 
Ho  his  majesty  the  colours,  whipb  they  had  taken  from 
'the  enemy.  •  Gratified  with  their  fine  discipline  and 
high  character,  the  king  asked  general  Elliot,  what 
mark  of  his  favour  he  could  bestow  on  his  regi- 
ment equal  to  their  merit.  IJe  answered,  thathfs 
regiment  would  be  proud,  if  his  majesty  should  think, 
that  by  their  services>  they  were  entitled  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  Royats.  It  was  accordingly  made  a  royal 
regiment,  with  this  flattering  title,  "The  15th  or 
King's  Royal  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons/*  At 
the  same  time,  the  king  expressed  a  desire  to  confer 
some  honour  on  the  general  himself;  but  the  latter  dc- 
clared,  that  the  honour  and  satisfaction  of  his  majes- 
ty's approbation  of  his  services,  was  his  best  reward. 

During  the  peace,  he  Was  not  idle.     His  great  ta- 

'  lents  in  the  military  art  gave  him  ample  employment. 

In    the  year    1775,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 

general  A^Court,'  as*  commander  in  chief  of  the 


forces  in  Ireland »  but  did  not  continue  long  10 
this  station,  not  even  long  enough  to  unpack  aU 
his  trunks  j  for  finding  that  interferences  were  mad< 
by  party  authority:  derogatory  of  his  own,  he  resisted 
the  practice  with  becoming  spirit,  and  not  chosing  to 
disturb  the  government  of  tne  sister  kingdom,  on  a 
matter  personal  to  himself,  he  solicited  to  be  recalled. 
He  accordingly  was  so,  and  appointed  to  the  command 
of  Gibraltar  in  a  fortunate  hour  for  the  safety  of  that 
important  fortress.  The  system  of  his  life  as  well  as 
his  education,  {Particularly  qualified  him  for  this  trust 
He  was,  perhaps,  the  most  abstemious  man  of  the  age ; 
neither  indulging himsetfinanimal  food  nor  wine,  rie 
jiever  slept  more  than  four  hours  at  a  time;  so  that  he 
was  up  later  and  earlier  than  most  other  men.  He  s^ 
inured  himself  to  habits  of  hardiness,  that  the  things 
which  are  difficult  and  painful  to  other  men,  were  to 
him  his  daily  practice,  and  rendered  pleasant  by  use. 
It  could  not  be  easy  to  starve  such  a  man  into  a  sur- 
render, nor4>o9sibIe  to  surprise  him.  The  example  of 
the  commander  in  chief  in  a  besieged  garrison,  had  a 
roost  ^rsuBsive  efficacy  in  forming  the  manners  of  the 
soldiery.  Like  him,  his  brave  followers  (;ame  to  rejju- 
late  their  lives  by  the  most  strict  rules  of  discipline 
before  there  arose  a  necessity  for  so  doing  ;  and  severe 
exercise  with  short  diet  became  habitual  to  Ihem  by 
their  own  choice.  The  military  system  of  discipline 
which  he  introduced,  and  the  preparations,  which  he 
made  for  his  defence,  were  contrived  with  so  much 
address,  that  he  was  able,  with  a  handful  of  men,  to 
preserve  his  post  against  an  attack,  the  constancy  of 
which,  even  without  the  vigour,  had  been  su6ficient 
to  exhaust  any  common  set  of  men.  Collected  within 
himself,  he,  in  no  instance,  destroyed  by  premature 
attacks,  the  labours  which  would  cost  the  enemy  time, 
patience  and  expence  to  complete^  he  deliberately 
observed  their  approaches,  and  seized  on  the  proper 
moment,  with  the  keenest  perspection,  in  which  to 
make  his  attack  with  success.;    He  never  spent  hi& 


ixnunltloiDi  in  useless  parade,  or  in  unimportant  attacks. 
He  never  relaxed  from  his  discipline  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  security,  nor  hazarded  the  lives  of  his 
garrison  by  wild  experiments.  By  a  cool  and  tern* 
per^e  demeanor,  he  maintained  his  station  during  a 
constant  investment  of  three  years  and  seven  months^ 
HI  which  all  the  powers' of  Spain  were  employed. 

Indeed  as  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  prin- 
cipal design  of  the  Spanish  court,  in  entering  at  that 
time  into  war  with  Great  Britian,  was  the  recovery 
of  this  important  fortress,,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  they  exerted  every  nerve  to  accomplish  an  ob- 
ject, so  highly  gratifying  to  their  national  pri4.e. 
Were  we  to  particularize  the  various  efforts  which 
were  used  by  the  Spaniards  to  accomplish  their. pur^ 
pose,  and  the  plans  so  successfully  adopted  by  the 
gallant  Elliot  to  defeat  them,  it  would  swell  this  ar- 
ticle far  beyond  its  necessary  limits.  We  shall,  there* 
fore,  confine  ourselves  to  the  last  period  of  the  siege, 
when  finding  that  all  their  former  attempts  both  by 
sea  and  land,  had  been  totally  ineffectual,  they  resolv- 
ed upon  a  mode  of  attack  more  vigorous  than  any, 
heretofore  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history,  and  which 
as  it  employed  the  whole  of  their  naval  and  military 
force,  as  well  as  a  considerable  part  of  that  of  France, 
they  were  hopeful,  would  ultimately  terminate  in  the 
recovery  of  Gibraltar,  that  ancient  and  natural  ap* 
pendage  of  their  crown. 

The  Duke  De  Crillon,  lately  returned  from  the 
conquest  of  Minorca,  who  had  formerly  command* 
ed,  at  the  Spanish  lines  before  Gibraltar^  and  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  garrt? 
son,  i?vas  appointed  to  conduct  the  military  force  to 
be  eoi  ployed  in  this  arduous  and  interesting  enter* 
prize.  With  him  were  joined  Monsieurs  D  Arcon, 
a  French  engineer  pf  great  repute,  and  admiral  Mo- 
reno. The  former  had  projected  a  plan,  which  had 
met  with  the  approbation  of  his  most  catholic  majesty, 
for  attacking  the  pla^e  with  battering  ships,  con* 


stractecT  upon  such  principles,  that  tbey  ^ff^rt  eqo0f 
considered  as  impregnable  and  incooilHistiblp^  and 
ffpm  the  prodigious  powers  of  which,  littk  el$e  was 
expected  than  almost  the  annihilation  of  the^g^ri^Qn  z 
the  latter  had  rendered  himself  equally  emiuei^t  with 
the  general  in  the  preceding  Qon<^uest  of  Mii^oTca. 
tJnaer  commanders  of  such  dlstmguish^  ^hiUty,, 
aided  hf  every  combination  of  force,  which  hua^n 
invention  could  devise,  we  need  not  in  the  least  wen* 
^er,  at  the  flattering  idea,  universally  formed  l>y  the 
nation,  of  the  event. 

General  Elliot,  on  the  other  hand,  unawed  by,  the 
imjpending  storm,  provided  for  every  circumstance, 
which  might  occur,  and  though  surroqpded  0|]  e^ry 
l^and  with  enemies,  and  far  distant  from  any.h^^p^  of 
iielief  and  assistance,  yet  he  reposed  such-confideace 
in  the  yig^orous  and  united  exertions  of  the  little  army 
tinder  his  command,  whom  he  bad  already  found 
superior  to  the  greatest  hardships,  that  he  was;not 
ipprehen'sive  of  trustin|^«the  event  to  the  dccisiqp  of 
that  fortune,  which  had  been  so  ofte^  favoi^r^abjle  to 
the  interests  of  the  garrison. 

The  Spaniards  having  got  rev^ry  thing  in  readiness 
for  their  grand  attack,  by  the  I2.th.pf  Sept.  .1788,  be* 
sah  to  exhibit  their  vastaccumulation  of  force,  wkh  a 
view,  as  it  seems,  to  strike  a.  tei^ror  int^  their  Qppo-> 
nents,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the^r^nal 
cfForts.  Forty-six  sail  of  the.  line^ .  sevefi  cf*  which, 
were,  three  deckers 5  teiji  battering  ships,  decerned 
perfect  in  design^  and  esteemed  invincible,  cskrrying 
two  hundred  and  twelve  heavy  gun^  innumerable 
frigates,  xebeques,  bomb  ketche^$,  cutters,  ^gua-boata 
^nd  smaller  craft  for  disembarking  m,en,  were  all  as- 
sembled in  the  bay.  On  the  land-rs^d^,  wer^  most 
stupendous  and  strong  batteries  apd  works,  mount- 
ing  two  hundred  pieces  of  the  heaviest  ordnance,  and 
protected  by  an  array  of  at  Jeast  40,000  -men,  pom- 
manded  by  a  victorious  and  active  general  of  the 
liighest  reputation.     From  such  a  combinatioA  of. 


^wer»  it  Witt  nttteiml/moiigti,  that  tke  Spaiuftnli 
should  anticipate  the  most  giorisoua  tonstquencef. 
fr^eed)  their  coitfideaw  in  the  effects  to  be  prodiBced 
1^  the  foattertn^  ships  passed  all  bounds,  and  in  the 
etithttsiasm  excited  by  the  magnitude  of  their  prepay 
imtions,  it  i^i  thought  highly  cdgiinal  even  to  whi»^ 
{)er  a  doubt  of  the  success. 

'  In  ^Sranring  these  flaltering  conclusions,  tiie  Spam- 
fitrds,  h0Wer4iT,  seemed  entirely  to  have  overlooked 
^^  nature  of  that  force^  which  was  opposed  to  them, 
for  though  the  garrison  scarcely  consisted  of  7000  e^ 
iective  ttieti^  they  forgot  that  they  were  now  veterans 
Sn  the  service,  had  been  a  long  time  habituated  to 
the  effects  of  artillery,  Md  were  prepared  by  decrees, 
Sbrirhe  arduous  coi^ict,  which  awaited  them.  Tbey 
were,  at  the  same  time,  commanded  by  officers  (» 
Approved  courage,  prudence  and  ability,  at  the  bead 
w  whom  was  the  invincibie  Elliot.  To  all  which  it 
fliay*be  added,  that  d^eir  spirits  were  not  a  little  el^ 
vated  by  the  success  attending  the  recent  practice  of 
wing  red  hot  shot,  which,  in  this  attack,  they  hoped 
would -enable  them  to  bring  their  labours  to  a  penod^ 
and  relieve  them  from  tit^  tedious  cruelty  of  a  veifia- 
^idus  blockade. 

'  On  the  mormtigof  the  18th>  the  battering  ships  left 
the  men  of  war^^  and  took  their  station  in  admirable 
'-order  aboAt  nine  or  ten  hundred  yards  froni  the  rock. 
They  were  permitted  to  choose  their  distance  without 
^tuolbi^ation,  but  as  soon  as  tliey  be^ran  to  drop  luichor 
'about  10  o'clock,  that  instant  the  nring  commenced, 
'i^hid),  in  a  few  minutes^  became  tremendous  in  the 
'Mghest  degree^  The  lowers  of  shot  and  shells,  which 
-were  directed  jfrom  their  land  batteries,  and  the 
battering  ships^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  firom  the 
works  dt  the  garrison  exhibited  a  scene  of  which, 
'perhaps^  neither  the  pen  nor  the  pencil  can  furnish  a 
competent  idea.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  four  hun- 
dred  pieces  of  the  heaviest  artillery  were  playing  at 
"the  same  moment,  an  instance,  which,  perhaps^  had 
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never  occurred  in  any  sicge^  since  the  invention  cf 
those  wonderfal  engines  of  destruction. 

After  some  hours  cannonade,  the  battering  shqM 
-were  found  to  be  no  less  formidable  than  tl^y  had 
been  represented.  The  heaviest  shells  often  rebounds 
•ed  from  their  tops,  whilst  the  thirty*two  pound  shot 
seemed  incapable  of  making  any  visible  impression 
upon  their  hulls.  For  some  time,  the  attack  and  de«- 
fence  were  so  equally  well  supported^  as  scarcely  to 
admit  any  appearance  of  superiority  in  the  c»mo&- 
ade  of  either  side.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  the 
eiFect  of  the  red-hot  shot  from  the  garrison  was  visi- 
ble, and  the  smoke,  which  had  been  seen  some  time 
before,  in  the  different  battering  ships  began  to  pre* 
vail.  Confusion  was  now  apparent  on  board  several 
of  the  vessels,  and  by  the  evening  their  cannonade 
was  considerably  abated.  When  their  firing  began 
to  slacken,  many  rockets  were  thrown  up  as  sig* 
nals  of  distress,  which  were  immediately  answered 
by  their  ftiends,  and  several  boats  came  off  to  the 
relief  of  the  disabled  ships  ;  but  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  contribute  much  to  their  assistance. 

About  ai\  hour  after  midnight,  the  battering  ship, 
which  had  suffered  the  greatest  injury,  was  complete- 
ly in  flames,  and  by  two  o'clock,  she  appeared  as 
one  continued  blaze  from  stem  to  stern.  The  ship 
next  to  her  was  also  on  fire,  but  did  not  burn  with 
60  much  rapidity.  The  light  thrown  on  all  sides  by 
the  flames,  enabled  the  artillery  to  point  the  guns 
.with  the  utmost  precision,  whilst  the  rock  and  neigh- 
bouring objects  were  highly  illuminated,  forming 
with  the  flashes  of  the  cannon  an  indescribable  scene 
of  sublimity  and  terron  Between  three  and  four  o'clock* 
six  others  of  the  battering  ships  indicated  the  efficacy 
of  red-hot  shot,  and  before  the  ensuing  evening,  the 
whole  of  these  impregnable  vessels,  as  they  had  been 
deemed,  by  the  Spanards,  were  completely  destroyed. 
Thus  the  court  of  Madrid,  after  having  expended 
4nui\ense  treasures,  in  these  prodigious  preparations, 
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had  at  last  the  mbrfification  of  seeing;  their  most  san- 
gume  expectattefts  Htterally  vanish  in  smoke.  The 
besiegers,  hdweva*,  though  compelled  to  relinquish 
the  idea  of  recovering  Gibraltar,  continued  to  harfiss 
the  garrison  by  successive  attacks  till  the  news  of 
peace  having  arrived  in  FebUary  1783,  put  an  end  to 
all  further  ho^ilities. 

During  this  memorable  siege,  the  eyes  of  all  Eu- 
rtfpe^  were  fixed  upon  this  garrison,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  gallant  veteran,  who  conimanded  it,  received 
the  highest  aipprobation  even  from  his  enemies,  and 
exalted  him  to  the  most  elevated  rank  in  the. an-' 
aals^  of  military  fame.  On  his  return  to  England,  the 
gratitude'  of  the  British  senate  was  as  forward  as  the 
public  voice  in  giving  him  that  distinguished  mark, 
which  his  merit  so  richly  deserved.  Both  houses  of 
Parliament  voted  hifti  an  unanimous  addresis  of  thanks. 
The  king  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  Knight  of 
the  Bath,  and  on  June  14th  1787,  advanced  him 
to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  "  Lord  Heathfield  of 
Gibraltar,*'  permitting  him  to  take,  in  a,ddition  to  his 
faimly  arms,  the  arms  of  the  fortress,  he  had  so  brave- 
ly defended^  to  perpetuate  to  futurity  his  noble  con- 
duct, i 

His  Lordship  died  on  the  6th  July,  1790,  at  Aix 
]a  Chapelle,  of  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  after  having  for 
isome  weeks  preceding,  enjoyed  tolerably  good  heallH 
and  Bti  unusual  flow  of  spirit^:  His  death  happened 
two  days  after  he  was  to  have  set  out  for  Gibraltar, 
of  which  place'  he  was  once  more  appointed  to  the 
defence,  in  the  view  of  an  approaching  war.  lih 
married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  .Drake,  and  had  by 
her,  who  died  in  1769,  Francis  Augustus,  now  Lord 
Heathfield^  and  who;  at  the  time  of  his  father's  de- 
cease, was  Lieutetiant  Cotenel  of  the  6th  regiment 
of  horse- 
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ELLIOT,  (Jaff  m)  commonly  stiled  the  grf at  //^'  - 
dian  Apestle^  yfw  9  minister  of  the  congregational 
church  at  Ro3(burghj  ne^r  Boston^  Massacnuietts^' 
aboirt  t^e  year  1650i  but  of  the  titpe  or  place  dF  hk  * 
biith>  \ve  have  no  certain  information.  He  was  indch  - 
f^tigable  in  his  l^boufs  to  propng^te  the  gospel  amongt  - ' 
the  aborigines  of  the  country,  and  for  that  purpose^ 
hny  with  ifiuch  labouri,ma4e  himself  master  of  the  Na- ' 
tie  dialect  of  the  Indian  languages.  In  the  yeiff* 
1657,  we  find  him  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  attend* v 
iDg  a  synod  or  assembly  <^  Ministers,  who  had  convene 
^  to  proaiote  the  great  business  of  religion,  and  hav* 
ing  heard  of  the  Podunk  Indians,  being  in  that  viciniQFr 
he  desired  them  to  be  called  togeth(r»  that  he  mighti 
have  an  opportunity  of  preaching  the  dootrhies  ^tew 
demption.  By  thg  influence  of  some  leading  mefty 
they  were  prevailed  on  to  meet  at  Hartford,  whem 
Mr.  Elliot  adressed  th^m  in  their  own  language,  and 
laboured  hard  to  juistruct  them  concerning  their  crca-* 
tor  fend  redeejpser,  Wheii  he  bad  finished  his  dis* 
course,  he  wi^  desirous  to  kno^^  what  impres^on 
be  had  made:  on  thjeir  minds,  and  asked  them 
whether,  ihey  would  accept  of  Christ  for  their  saviour, 
as  he  had  been  oflfered  to  them.  '  The  chief  men) 
however,  treated  the  proposal  with  sipOfn,  altedging> 
that  the  English,  who  had  already  tnlj;en  away  theif 
lands,'  were  now,  under  the  pcetence  of  promoting 
their  future  interest,  only  endeavouring  to  reduce 
them  to  a  state  of  servitude., 

In  1664,  he  was  appointed  minister  at  GuUfofd 
Connecticut,  but  still  devoted  a  great  p^rt  of  his  titne 
to  hm  fiavorite  object^  the  conversion  of  the  natives. 
With  this  view,  he  translated  the  bible»  catechisfUf 
and  several  religious  books  into  the  Indian  language^ 
and  travelled  durough  iqpst  parts  of  Massachusetts  and 
Plymouth  plantations.  He  relates  several  pertinent 
queries  of  the  Indians,  respecting  the  Christian- rcli* 
gion,  among  others,  whether  Jesus  Christ,  the '  medi- 

tor  or  intercessor  could  understand  prayers  in  the  In- 


dkan  3s»g«?ig?t  ?  If  the  ftth^r  b«  b«4  and  tke  ebild 
good>  why  should  God,  as  in  the  second  CQifunwd'^ 
m^h  be  offended  with  the  child  ?  How  the  I^ians  • 
came^  tp  ^ifftr  ^o  much  from  the  KngUsh  in  the  knowijk 
fd^m  pf  Qod  ^nd  Jesus  Christ,  sjnee  they  alJ  sptMng 
from  on^  oonHnori  iatber?  Mr;  Elliot  vfu  beld  in 
the  gjoei^tes^  v^neratipn'  by  the  abQr^ne^as  weU  w$ 
\>y,  the  45alQnyi  ^$  ^  proof  of  which,  we  may  men* 
tion  an  i^ct  9t  the  General  Assembly  Felaling  to  th^ 
JUl^U4iS9  e3fpre§§ed  in  this  manner,  <*  By  tl^iuivico 
4&£  tb<5.»a0gUtrat^6  and  of  Mr.  EUhi.'* 

H^  Qonti^uftd  with  indefatigable  indqstry  t^^mstriipt 
thQ  chuFChc^s  and  pcop^gitte  the  gospel  amoi^st  tboso 
by  whQ;n  it  had  never  been  hear4  before^  till  hii 
d^atb,  which  happened  in  the  year  i€94^  when  lie  had 
arrived  at  a  good  old  age.  :  ^    , 

,    EIJIJINSTON,  (William)  wa$<ie«^ 

fi  noble  fi^mily,  prjginally  from  Germanyi  and-wa4 

born  ip  Glasgow,  in  143 1*     At  the  age  of  s^Vf9>  hf 

.was  coinqfiitted  to  the  ablest  masters,  to  be  in^u.Qte4 

in  learning  ^d  good  morals,  and  after  a.  9hort  applir 

4:atipn  to  grammar,  made  «uoh  a  proficioKyi  '§%  to  ^ 

fptd  the  mpst  flattering  prospects  of  his  futUfe  utility^ 

Whep   he  had  attained  his  20th  year,  he  applied 

himself  to  logics  and  metaphysic$»  in  which  be  madf 

^liich^  progress,  that  he  soon  surpassed  his  equals. 

At  the  age  of  25,  he  entered  into  the  service  gf  tk9 

«.clwrchj,   and  became  immediately  xninisbsr  pf  tl{e 

.church  of  St.  Michael,  in  Glasgow.    A«  no  chiirchi. 

onan^  in  that  age,  who  was  ambitious  of  risk^f  Ip 

.  great  ecclesiastical  preferments,  or  of  ob^nipg  coa*^ 

sequence  iq  the  state,  could  expect  to  succeed,  withi- 

.  out  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  ci? il  and;  canon 

.  law>  after  he  had  resided  four  years  upoahis  curjp,,be 

set  p\xt  to  the  university  of  Paris,  which  had  king 

been  celebrfited  for  the  cultivation  of  that  branch  of 

literature,  apd  such  was  the  proficiency  he  rnad^ 


there,  tiat.  In  the  Space  of  three  years,  he  was  ajv* 
pointed  professor.  , 

Having  spent  nine  years  in  France,  and  six  of  them 
id* a  c^iflpHCUous  and  honourable  situation,  he  was 
urged  by  his  patron,  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  to  return 
to  his  coiifttry  and  his  friends.  The  post>  of  officissil 
of  Gia$ge>w,  an  office  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
]Kshop's  deputy,  or  vfcar  general  of  the  diocese,  was 
conferred  upon  him  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  a  valu- 
able revenue  was,  at  that  time,  annexed  to  it.  James 
III,  then  upon  the  Scottish  throne,  being  made  ac^ 
^uainted  with  his  prudence  and  ability  in  the  dis^ 
cba^-ge  of  that  office,  desired  to 'see  him  at  Edinburgh; 
and  by  the  patronage  of  that  monarch,  he  was  sooii 
promoted  ;  being  made  official  of  St.  Andrew's  and 
one  of  the  Lords  of  the  privy  council.    . 

Some  misunderstanding  having  arisen  between  the  * 
King  of  Scotland,  and  Lew^s  XL  of  France,  Mr.  El- 
phinston  was  sent  to  Paris,  in  company  with  two 
others,  to  answer  the  matter  of  complaint  brought 
forward  on  the  part  of  the  French.  After  some  discus- 
sion, the  diffi^rences  betwen  the  two  courts  were  com- 
posed. The  success  of  this  commission  was  so  much 
attributed^  to  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  Elphin- 
ston,  that  immediately  upon  his  return  he  was  advan^ 
ced  to  the  bishoprifc  of  Ross,  and  in  the  same  year  to 
the  see  of  Aberdeen. 

Richard  III.  having  murdered  his  nephews,  whose 
protector  he  had  been  chosen,  ascended  the  throne 
of  England  in  1483.  Reflecting  on  how  slippery  a 
foundation  it  stood,  in  the  blood  of  his  near  relatives, 
and  well  versed  in  the  love  of  worldly  wisdom,  he 
naturally  recurred  to  those  means,  by  which  it  might 
best  be  fixed  and  consolidated,  and  none  appearing 
more  plausible  than  the  alliance  of  a  neighbouring 
monarch,  he  proposed  to  enter  into  a  negociation  for 
that  purpose  with  James  III.  Although  this  king 
held  the  bloody  ambition  of  Richard  in  the  utmost 
detestation,  yet,  when  he  considered,  that  his  own 
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throne  frequently  tottered  amMst  the  factions  of  m 
discontented  BQbility,  and  that,  the  ^dvaatages  of  a 
treaty,  wisely  conducted,  would  be  at  least  reciprocal, 
he  conseilted  to  form  a  commlasipn  of  distinguished 
persons^  to  meet  one  not  less  rjsspec table,  on  t'be  part 
of  Richard,  Amongst  the  most  able  of  the  Scottish 
ambassadors  was  the  bishop,  of  Aberdeen.^  The 
communication  of  ^hese  ministers  continued  for.^ome 
time;  many  debates  arose  on  the  ternns  to  be  stipulated 
but,,  at  lengthy  ,by  the  skill  and  address  of  our  prelate, 
an  alliance  between  the  two  nations  was  concluded  for 
three  years,  in  September,  1.484. 
.  After  this^  our  Prelate's  influence  with  the  king 
became  so  great,  that  most  of  the  great  affairs  of  th<x 
fiation  were  conducted  under  his  directipn  and  by  his 
advice.  He  was,  in  particular,  highly  .instrumental  in 
prevailing  on  his  majesty  to  Jeaye  off  his  debauched 
and  irregular  life,  to  put  a  stop  toi|be  ravages  c^  the 
laarauders,  .who,  at  that  time,  overrun  .the  kingdom, 
committing  the  greateat  devastations,  and  to  reform 
the  adn^inistration  of  justice  by  itinerant  judges,  who, 
by  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  hftd,  for  some  y«ars, 
neglected  to  pgnish  the  various  crimes,  which  dis^ 
turbed  the  public  peace.  Conformable  to  the  ideas 
of  piety,  which  prevailed  in  those  times,  and  partly, 
indeed,  to  his  episcopal  character,  he,  likewise,  warmly 
recommended  the,  reparation  of  chapels  and  of  edi- 
fices consecrated  to  monastic  devotion,  and  even  the 
foundation  of  certain  new  ones.  The  chapel  royal 
in  the  castle  of  Stirling,  was  founded  in  consequence 
of  this  advice. 

The  priory  of  Coldingham,  at  that  period,  became 
: vacant,  and  being  at  the  king's  disposal,  he  annexed 
its  revenues  to  his  new  chapel,  and  procured  a  law 
in  parliament,*  to  prevent  any  of  his  subjects  from  dis- 
uniting these  benefices.  The  family  of  the  Humes 
'  complained  of  the  king's  proceeding,  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  privilege,  and,  indeed,  as  an  alienation 
of  their  property  s  inasmuch  as  the  priory  of  Colding- 
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fcam  ftad  ever,  by  their  former  eoveffeigni,  Irttes  coii^ 
ferred  upon  a  Hume,  and  tht  tytHes  and  pcauemif 
egioluments  belonging  to  it,  wete  paid  out  of  tli« 
Estates  of  that  hmily.  Jamei,  disindiMd^  to  make 
any  concession^  persisted  in  maiMaining  bU  aatafige^ 
tnent.  The  HamtHs^  enraged  at  his  perti»acitf^  ap* 
]>Iidd  to  their  friends  and  neighbours  the  HeplMamt 
desiring  as^stance  to  assert  their  claiin^  whi^^niai 
granted,  on  condition  that  a  Hepburn^  as  m^M,  aft  a 
Hume,  G^^ould  in  future  have  an  e^iial  right  to  be  ad^ 
Vanced  to  the  priory  of  Coldingham. 

Small  causes^  as  we  frequently  see^  mty  optiaM 
to  a  wid6  exteht.  The  combination  ^tered*:ial»  by 
these  two  families,  bent  upon  re^tante  tp  the  king'i 
^ill^  in  the  affair  in  questioi),  proved  the  c^itrecif  at> 
f  ractidn  to  all  the  male-contents  and  disaffected  through* 
l>ut  the  kingdom.  This  business  of  the  j^ory,  for- 
Dishing  an  ostensible' pretext  to  ail  parties,  op^orfu^ 
fiity  soon  offered^  or  was  sought  for^  and  the  part^t 
rose  in  rebellidn  against  their  sovereign.  The  bishop 
of  Aberdeen,  up6n  this  occasion,  exerted  all  his  in^ 
fluence  to  bring  back  the  rebels  to  their  duty;  but 
finding,  after  all  his  efforts,  that  he  had  been  vainly 
preaching  loyalty  and  christian  peace  to  ^  people  re*- 
colved  not  to  hear,  and  believing  affairs  of  war  to  be 
Neither  within  his  competence,  nor  becoming  bis  pfo- 
fessiori,  he  relinquished  the  scene  of  po}iti0si  bu«- 
hess  and  retired  to  his  diocese. 

During  this  recess  from  the  tufnult  of  violence  and 
rebellion,  he  compiled  his  book  of  canons  adapted^ 
from  those  of  the  primitive  church,  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical state  of  Scotiand.  "  He  reformed  such  abuses  as 

"had  crept  in  amongst  his  clergy,  and  attended  wtA 

"-^ihe  most  exemplary  vigilance  to  every  part  of  bis  pas- 

"  toral  province. 

Whilst  he  was  absorbed  in  these  employments,  in- 
telRgence  was  suddenly  brought  hini,  that  the  king 

"  had  fallen  in  the  field  of  battle,  whilst  he  was  cow- 
ageously  defending  himself  againit  the  lords  of  tbe 
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h^misrecticm;  a  title  given  to  the  chiefs,  who  had  u* 
iMted  in  that  rebellion. 

i   A  paHiament  being  summoned  to  meet  at  Eding- 

bufgb,  in  1488,  our  prelate  was  obliged  to  attend  it, 

to  assist  at  the  coronation  of  the  young,  king,  who  was 

then  in  the  I6th  ye^r  of  his  age.     When  that  huM- 

*  ness  was  finished,  the  lords  of  the  insurrection  beg^n 

'  to*su&pect>,  that  many  of  their  proceedings  might  not 

be  entirely  conformable  to  our  prelate's  principles:' 

they,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  scrutiny  of  such  eyes, 

«^ntrived.  an  honorable  pretext  for  his  removal,  and 

^  appointed  him  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Maxinai* 

?  lian,  on  a  proposition  of  marriage  betwixt  their  young 

king,  and  Margaret^  the  emperor's  dau^^hter.    Qut 

however  acceptable  this  matrimpnial  alliance  might 

have  been  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  it  was  frustrated 

by  the  prior  engagement  of  the  young  lady  to  the 

prince  cf  Spain. 

<  The  bishop  desirous  to  compensate  for  his  failqre  . 
in  the  object  of  his  German  embassy,  took  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  his  return  through  Holland,  to  settle  several 
points  of  difference,  which  bad  createcit  animosity  be- 
tween Scotland  and  the  United  Provinces,  and,  m  the 
name  of  his  young  sovereign,  happily  concluded  a 
treaty.  Thus,  having  rendered  a  signal  and  unex- 
pected service  to  his  country,  he  returned  home  with 
honour  and,  eclat. 

Tranquillity  being  thus  restored,  our  prelate  began 
to  feel  a  strong  attraction  towards  the  cfilm  retreat  of 
his  diocese,  whilst  his  thoughts  seemed  wholly  en* 
gaged  in  promoting  the  interests  of  religion  and  learn- 
^  ing.     About  the  year  1494,  he  applied  for,  and  ob- 
tained, from  Pope  Alexander  VI.  a  bull  for  foutidlfi^ 
a  university  at  Aberdeen,  and  erected  a  college  at  h^ 
.own  expence  in  the  Old  Town  of  that  city,  whiclJ,  '> 
for  elegance  and  beauty,  is,  even  to  the  present  day,    ' 
justly  considered,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable    'jt. 
l)Qsldings,  in  Scptland.    To  this  seminary,  he  gave  the 
name  of  King's  College,  because  James  IV.  took  it 
Vol.  11.  No.  13.  0  2 
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under  his  protection.  It  was  endowed  with  great 
privileges,  said  to  be  much  in  fhe  spirit  of  those  grant* 
cd  to  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Bbnoniaf  At  its 
£r6t  establishment,  it  had  a  principal,  sub-principal^ 
three  professors  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  pro- 
fessor of  languages.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the 
support  of  eight-priests,  and  the  maintenance  of  twen- 
ty-seven poor  students.  The  endowment  of  the 
whole  arose  from  hnds,  manors  &c.  which  were  pur- 
chased by  the  foundei*. 

The  first  principal  or  president  of  this  university  was 
the  celelirated  Hector  Boethius,  whom  bishop  Elphin-  . 
$ton  invited  from  the  college  of  Montague,  at  Paris, ,' 
where  he  was  professor  of  philosophy,  to  take  charge ' 
of  Im  new  seminary.  The  salary  which  be  receiv- 
ed, and  seemed  to  consider  as  very  liberal,  wa$ 
only  forty  marks  Scotch,  not  quite  ten  dollars  Ameri- 
can currency,  per  annum.  In  the  present  age,  it  is 
difficult  even  for  the  imagination  so  to  raise  the  value 
of  money,  or  so  to  diminish  the  demands  of  life,  as 
to  suppose  ten  dollars  a  year  an  honourable  stipend; 
yet  it  was  probably  equal  not  only  to  the  needs,  but 
even  to  the  rank  of  Boethius.  The  wealth  of  Eng- 
land was  then  undoubtedly  to  that  of  Scotland  more 
than  five  to  one ;  and  it  is  known,  that  Henry  VIII. 
among  whose  faults,  avarice  vvas  never  reckoned, 
granted  to  "Roger  Ascham,  as  a  reward  of  his  learn- 
ing, a  pension  of  ten  pounds  sterling  (44  dollars  40 
cents)  yearly. 

The  city  of  Aberdeen  was  likewise  indebted  to  the 
munificence  of  bishop  Elphinston  for  a  number  of 
public  works,  the  niost  remarkable  of  which,  was 
the  bridge  across  the  river  Dee,  which  gives  nauie  to 
the  town. 

That  part  of  his  time,  which  remained  unconsie- 
crated  to  d.evotion,  to  acts  of  charity,  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  to  the  business  of  his  diocese  was  spent  in 
study.  His  principal  literary  undertaking  was  "The 
History  of  Scotland'*  from  its  most  remote  antiquity 
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to  the  death  of  James  II.  ^n  accomplished  .prince, 
who  was  unfortunately^  killed  at  the  siege  of  Rox- 
burgh iivthe  ye^r  1460.  Our  historian  follows  pretty 
closely  the  footsteps  of  Fordoun,  as  far  as  that  author 
has  gone  ;  but  afterwards  enters  much  more  into  de- 
tail, and  writer  with  greater  precision,  than  any  of 
Fordoi^n^s  continuators. 

Our  prelate  continued  his  labour  of  learning  arid 
piety  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  was  still  proceed- 
ing with  some  vigour  in  the  good  purposes  of  his 
hearty  when  his  spirit  received  a  violent  shock  front* 
the  death  of  Jamq's  IV.  &t  the  battlq  of  Floudon, 
Sept.  9th  1513,  In  consequence  of  this  event,  a 
parliament  was  imihediatel^  assembled  at  Sterling  r 
the  nation  fell  into  the  most  unsettled  state  ;  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  embroiled  than  all  its'  affairs. 
The  queen  was  left  with  two  sons,  the  elder  only  in 
the.  second  year  of  his  age.  Many  of  the  wisest  arid 
jbest  amongst  the  nobility  and  the  great  had  fallen 
with  their  king,  on  that  fatal  day.  Those  ot  the  highest 
pretensions  left  behind  were  most  pf  them  young  and 
without  experience.  Our  venerable  prelate  seeing 
the  distressed  condition  of  his  country,  quitted  his 
peaceful  retirement,  with  the  resolution  of  contribut- 
lag  his  best  efforts  to  restore  its  prosperity ;  but 
he  fell  sick  in  the  progress  of  his  journey,  and 
died  at  Edinburgh,'in  tl^  year  1514,  and  in  the  83d 
of  his  age. 

Th^  several  situation^,  in  Which  he  successively  a|> 
peared,  were  eminently  distinguished,  as  each  demand- 
ed its  proper  character,  by  his  knowledge,  his  learn- 
^^S»  ^is  address,  his  munificence  or  his  piety  ;  arid  it 
seems  not  too  much  to  say,  that  his  exalted  station  ^«i 
the  church  was  adorned  by  the  constant  union  pf 
them  all. 

^  The  very  conisiderable  acquisitions  of  wealth,  which 
his  different  c^ces.  or  employments  in  the  church  ot 
the  state  enabled  him  to  make,  were,  as  we  have 
already  $een,  returned,   during  his  life  tirae,^  in  n^^ 
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scanty  measure,  to  his  country  in  acts  of  noble  Kbe« 
rality,  or  the  most  useful  charity ;  and  he  beoueathed' 
the  remainder,  partly  for  the  completion  of  his  bridge 
over  the  Dee,  and  partly  for  the  bene6t^f  his  college 
at  Aberdeen. 

We  shall  conclude  our  character  of  this  venerable 

S relate  by  the  following  eulogium  of  one,  vrho,  his 
iographer  Dr.  Lettice  says,  had  the  best  opportu- 
nity  ot  observing  him  "  that  there  never  was  a  man 
of  greater  integrity  of  life  and  manners ;  it  having 
been  proverbially  affirmed  to  his  honour,  that  from 
the  time  of  his  entering  into  holy  orders,  he  was 
never  known  to  do  or  say  an  unseemly  thing/" 

ELWES,  (John)  whose  family  name  was  Meg^ 
got,  a  singular  character,  notorious  for  irrational  par- 
simony  and  immense  pecuniary  accumulations,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  London,  in  the  year  1709,  and 
lived  to  be  a  member  of  three  successive  parlia- 
ments. His  father,  who  was  a  brewer  of  great 
eminence  died,  while  he  was  only  four  years  of  age, 
so  that  little  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Elwes  is  to  be 
attributed  to  him ;  but  from  the  mother  it  may  be 
traced  at  once,  for  though  she  was  left  upwards,  of 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  her  husband,  she 
slaiDed  herself  to  death  ! 

At  an  early  period  of  life,  he  was  sent  to  Westmin- 
ster school,  where  he  remained  for  ten  or  twelve 
years.  During  that  time,  he  certainly  had  not  mis- 
applied his  talents,  for  he  was  a  good  classical  scholar 
to  the  last ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance,  not  a  little  re- 
markable, though  well  authenticated,  Aat  he  never 
read  a^erwards,  because  books  cost  money^  nor  could 
the  whole  of  his  library,  at  any  period  of  h^  life,  be 
valued  at  more  than  forty  shillings.  His  knowledge 
in  accounts  was  very  trifling,  and  in  some  measure 
may  account  for  the  total  ignorance  he  was  always  in^ 
as  to  his  own  affairs. 
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In  l!i€  usual  fortuitous  turn  of  events,  which  often 
throws  property  into  the  lap  of  those,  who  have  the 
least  occasion  for  it,  he  inherited  the  vast  wealth  of 
his  uncle,  and  great  prototype  in  frugality.  Sir  Harvey 
Elwes,  of  whom,  previous  to  our  entering,  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  life  of  John,  we  deem  it  necessary 
to  take  some  notice. 

Providence,  perhaps,  has  wisely  ordered  it, '  that 
possessors  of  estates  should  change  like  the  suc- 
cession of  the  seasons;  the  day  of  tillage  and  the 
seed  timei  the  harvest  and  the  consumption  of  it,  in 
•due  order  follow  each  other,  and  in  the  scale  of  events 
are  all  necessary  alike.  This  was  exemplified  in  the 
character  of  Sir  Harvey  Elwes,  the  successor  of  Sir 
Jetvoise  Elwes,  a  gentleman,  who  had  involved,  as 
far  as  they  would  go,  all  the  estates  he  received 
and  left  behind  him.  On  his  death.  Sir  Harvey  found 
'  himself  nominally  possessed  of  some  thousands  a 
year,  but  really  with  an  income  of  only  one  hundred 
Jiounds  per  annum.  He  said,  on  his  arrival  at  Stoke 
the  family  seat,  that  "  he  would  never  leave  it,  till  he 
had  entirely  cleared  the  paternal  estate,'*  and  he  liv-  > 
ed  to  do  that  and  to  realize  a  vast  sunt  besides. 

But  he  was  formed  of  the  very  materials  to  make 

Eerfect  the  character  of  a  Miser.  In  his  youth,  he  had 
een  given  over  for  a  consumption,  so  that  he  had  ho 
constitution  and  no  passions.  He  w^as  timid,  ^hy,  and 
dijfKdent  in  Ihe  extreme,  of  a  thin  spare  habit  of  bo- 
dy and  without  a  friend  upon  earth. 

As  he  had  no  Acquaintance,  no  books,  and  no  turn 
•^for  reading,  the  hoarding  up  and  the  counting  (rf"  his 
money,  was  his  greatest  joy.  The  next  to  that  was 
partridge  setting,  at  which  he  was  so  great  an  adept, 
and  game  was  then  so  plentiful,  that  he  has  be^n 
known  to  take  five  hundred  brace  of  birds  in  one  sea- 
son. But  he  lived  upon  partridges,  he  and  his  whole 
little  household,  consisting  of  one  man  and  two 
maids.  What  they  could  not  eat,  he  turned  but  a- 
gain,  as  he  never  gave  any  thing  away. 
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He,  at  all  times,  lyore  a  black  velvet  cap  much 

over  his  face,  a  worn  out  full  dressed  suit  of  clothes, 
and  an  old  great  coat,  with  worsted  stockings  drawn 
over  his  knees.  He  rode  a  thin  thorough  bred  horse, 
and  the  horse  and  his  rider  both  looked  as  if  a  gqst  of 
wind  would  have  blown  them  ^way  together.  When 
the  day  was  not  so  fine,  as  to  tempt  him  abroad,  he 
would  walk  backwards  and  forwards  in  his  old  halt, 
to  save  the  expence  of  fire,  and  if  a  farmer,  in  his 
neighbourhood  came  in,  he  would  strike  a  light  in  $ 
tinder-box,  that  he  kept  by  him,  and  putting  one 
single  stick  upon  the  grate;  would  not  add  another 
till  the  first  was  nearly  burnt  out. 

Thus  lived  and  thus  died  the  uncle  to  Mr.  Elwe^, 
^hose  possessions,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  worth  upwards  of  1 ,000,000  dollars,  whi/st 
that  of  Mr.  Elwes  himself  vvas  believed  to  be  very 
little  inferior. 

The  contemplation  of  such  a  character,  as  that  of 
Sir  Harvey  Elwes,  affords  a  very  mortifying  and  melan- 
choUy  picture  of  human  infirmity.  The  contrast  of 
w  much  wealth,  and  so  much  abjase  of  it  is  degrading 
to  the  human* understanding.  But  in  return,  it  y^t 
has  Its  uses;  for  let  those,  who  fancy  there  is  a  charm 
in  riches y  able  to  fix  happiness,  here  view  all  their 
inability  and  all  their  failures  ;  and  acknowledge  that 
the  **|mind  alone  makes  or  marrsour  felicity/'  Fotwho 
almost  would  credit,  that  while  the  cotaforts,  if  not 
the  luxuries  of  life,  are  acknowledged  to  confer  hap- 
piness, and  be  the  foundation  of  our  pleasures,  that 
Sir  Harvey  Elwes,  possessed  of  such  an  immense  pro- 
perty, should  deny  himself  aln;iost  fire  and  candle, 
should  wear  the  cast  off  clothes  of  his  predecessor  (for 
he  never  purchajscd  a  new  garment,)  and  live  in  a 
house  where  the  wind  was  entering  at  every  broken 
casement,  and  the  rain  descending  through  the  roof, 
voluntarily  imposing  upon  himselt  a  condition  far  in* 
fcrior  to  that  of  a  pauper  in  an  alms-house. 

So  much  for  the  uncle !  the  delineation  of  the;  char- 
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acter  of  the  nephew,  the  late  John  Elwe^,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  after  he  had  attained  the  fortieth  year 
of  his  age,  follows  next,  who,  though  a  miser  in  the 
completest  sense  of  the  word,  we  are  told  by  his  bio- 
grapher, captain  Topham,  never  quite  reachecl,  even 
to  the  last  period  of  his  fife,  the  extraordinary  at- 
tempts at  saving  money,  made  by  his  uncle. 

TTie  first  feature  of  this  portrait  is  consummate  hy- 
pocrisy, not  generally  the  vice  of  youths  yet  Mr. 
felwes  set-^out  with  it  early  in  life,  for,  expecting  to 
be  Sir  Harvey's  heir,  and  knowing  his  extreme  aver- 
son  from  every  appearance  of  the  sensual  passions,  he 
carefully  concealed  his  fondness  for  dress,  and  a  good 
dinner,  in  both  of  which  he  indulged  himself,  at  that 
time*  from  his  penurious  uncle.  His  mode  of  visit* 
ing,  therefore,  at  Stoke,  was  as  follows :  He  used  to 
stop  at  a  little  inn  at  CheJmsford,  which  he  did  npt 
much  like,  and  begin  to  dress  in  character — a  pair  of 
small  iron  buckles,  worsted  stockings  darned,  a  worn 
out  old  coat,  and  a  tattered  waistcoat  were  put  on,  and 
onwards  he  rode  to  visit  his  uncle,  who  used  to  con- 
template him  with  a  miserable  kind  of  satisfaction, 
and  seemed  pleased  to  find  his  heir  attempting  to 
come  up  with  him  in  the  race  of  avarice.  But  the 
liephew  having  then,  as  he  always  had,  a  very  ex- 
traordinary appetite,  which  would  have  been  .a  mon- 
strous offence  in  the  eye  of  the  uncle,  took  care  to 
pick  up  a  dinner  first  with  some  gentleman  by  the 
way,  and  then  sat  down  to  table  with  Sir  Ff  arvey,  ex- 
hibiting to  him  only  a  little  diminitive  appetite,  which 
was  quite  engaging.  A  partridjge,  a  small  puddingi 
and  a  pptatqe,  with  one  glass  or  wine  betwixt  fhem^ 
was  a  sufficient  repast  for  this  saving  pair,  and  the 
fire  was  suffered  to  go  out,  while  they  were  at  din- 
ner^ because  eating  was  exercise  enough  to  warm 
them.  There  they  would  sit,  talking  of  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  times,  till  evening,  when  they  would 
retire  to  rest,  as  going  to  bed  saved  candle  light! 

And  here  we  must  make  one  remark,  to  point  out 
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the  difference  between  the  two  characters;  Sfr  H^r* 
vey  became  a  miser  from  necessity,  the  succession  left 
him  by  Sir  Jervoise,  as  we  have  already  observed 
being  so  involved,  that  he  would  have  been  ruined 
by  the  inheritance,  if  he  had  not  resolved  to  save  and 
lay  up  for  years  to  come.  But  as  for  the  late  Mr. 
Elwes,  he  did  not  commence  miser,  till  he  was  as 
rich  as  a  nabob.  He  was  a  hypocrite  te  the  fasb*- 
ionable  world,  whose  manners  he  assumed^  and  la 
whose  luxuries  he  deeply  engaged,  and  he  was 
eijually  so  to  his  uncle,  by  reversing  his  external  ap* 
pearance,  and  mortifying  his  appetites.  But  no 
sooner  was  that  uncle  dead,  than  he  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  stood  forth  the  confessed  worshipper  of 
the  golden  calf.  A  vice,  which  sprung  from  cupidi- 
ty, however,  still  made  him  keep  one  set  of  compa- 
ny, that  of  noble  gamesters.  Upon  these  occasions, 
where  honour  is  so  much  talked  of,  and  so  little  prac- 
tised, it  was  his  constant  rule  to  pay  his  losings  by 
a  draft,  before  he  quitted  the  room;  but  meeting* few 
either  able  or  willing  to  imitate  him  in  this  respect,  he 
was  soon  tired  of  paying,  but  never  receiving,  and 
left  the  society  in  disgust,  after  losing,  at  one  sit- 
ting 1  4000,  (17760  dollars),  at  piquet. 

His  <chief  residence,  while  his  uncle  was  living, 
was  at  Marcham  the  paternal  seat  in  Berkshire,  but 
upon  his  death,  he  came  to  reside  at  Stoke  in  Suf- 
folk. Bad  as  was  the  mansion  house  he  found  here,  he 
left  one  still  worse  at  Marcham,  of  which  the  lat* 
colonel  Timms,  his  nephew,  used  to  mention  the  fol- 
lowing proof.  A  few  days  after  he  went  thither,  a 
great  quantity,  of  rain  fell  in  the  night;  he  had  not 
been  in  bed,  before  he  felthimself  wet  thnou^h;  and 
putting  his  hand  out  of  the  clothes,  found  the  rain^ 
was  dropping  through  the  cieling  upon  the  bed;  he 
got  up  and  moved  the  bed,  but  he  had  not  lain  long, 
before  he  found  the  same  inconvenience.  Again  he 
^t  up,  and  again  the  rain  came  down.  At  length 
after  pulling  the  bed  round  the  room,,  he  got  into  a 
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corner  where  the  cieling  was  better  secured,  and  slept 
tyi  morning.  When  he  met  Mr.  Elv^es  at  breakfast, 
he  told  him  what  had  happened.  *^  Aye,  aye,"  said 
the.old  man,  "  I  dpn't  mind  it  myself,  but  to  those 
tf  bo  do,  that's  a  nice  corner,  in  the  night." 

To  Mr.  Elwes,  an  inn  upon  the  road,  and  an  ^o- 
thecaxy's  shop  were  equal  subjects  of  aversion.  The 
words  give  and  pay  were  not  found  in  his  vocabu* 
l^ry;  and  therefore,  when  he  once  received  a  very 
dangerous  kick  from  one  of  his  horses,  nothing  could 
persuade. him  to  have  any  assistance.  He  rode 
tfee  ch^se  through,  with. his  leg  cut  to  the  bone,  and, 
it  was  only  some  days  afterwards,  when  it  was  feared 
an  amputation  would  be  necessary,  that  he  consented 
to**go  up  to  London,  and,. hard  day!  part  with  some 
money  for  advice. 

But  not  amongst  stranger&alone  was  money  with  him 
th^  dearest  object  of  life.  He  had  brought  with  him 
out  of  Berkshire,  two  sons,  and  certainly  if  he  liked 
anything,  it  was  these  boys;  but  no  money  would  he 
bestow  on  their  education,  for  he  declared,  that  "  put- 
ting things  into  people's  heads  w^  the  sure  Way  to  take 
money  out  of  their  pockets."  One  day  he  had  put 
his  eldest  boy  upon  a  ladder  to  get  some  grapes. for  th^ 
table,  when  by  the  ladder  slipping,  he  fell  down  and 
hurt  his  side  against  the  edge  of  it.  The  boy  had  the 
precai^ion  to  go  up  into  the  village  and  get  blooded. 
On  his  return  he  was  asked,  where  he  had  been,  and 
what,  was  ihe  matter  with  his  arm  ?  He  told  his  father, 
that  he  had  got  bled.,  "Ble^d!  bled !  said  the  old 
gentleman,  but  what  did  you  give?^*  A  shilling  ah* 
«wered  the  boy.  "Psha!"  returned  the  father,  "you 
arc  a  blpckhead  !  never  part  with  your  blood  !  " 

Yet  notwithstanding  his  penurious  disposition,  he 
possessed  a  gentleness  of  manners,  which  nothing 
could  shake,  and  a  pliancy  of  temper  not  always  to 
be  met  with  in  a  miser.  Having  been  persuaded  to 
take  a  day's  shooting  with  a  gentleman,  who  exhibit- 
fi^i,  during  the  whole  day,  constant  proof  either  of.  ill 
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luck  or  unsksUblness,  he  at  hst^  in  firing  diioogh  % 
hedge,  lodged  several  shot  in  the  old  gentJeman'^- 
cheek;  the  unfortunate  sportsman,  approaching  with 
evident  embarrassment  and  concern,  Mr^  Elwes  aix* 
ticipated  apology,  by  reaching  out  his  hand,  and 
sayings  ^'  ^Y  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  congratulate  jiou  on  improv-* 
ing,  I  knew  you  would  hit  something  at  last/^ 

It  is,  likewise,  to  be  remaiked, .  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Elwes^  that  in  the  accumulation  of  his  wealth, 
he  never  was  guilty  of  oppressing,  or  doing  unkind- 
things  to  his  neighbours ;  and,  though  an  baWtiiat 
love  of  money  is  apt  to  render  us  too  little  scrupuiotit 
in  the  methods  by  which  we  procure  it,  he  was  so  iat 
different  from  other  misers,  that  he  considered  usui^^ 
as  an  unjustifiable  mode  of .  augmenting  hisforttme; 
His  whole  system  of  heaping  up  was  foanded  in  his 
depriving  himself  of  almost  every  necesisaiy  of  life,  whichi 
he  carried  to  so  great  an  excess^  that  there  Was  8ome-» 
thing  in  it,  which  seemed  like  a  judgment  from  Hea-^ 
Hfen.  All  earthly  comforts  he  voluntarily  denied  hkn- 
self ;  he  would  walk  in  the  rain  over  the  one  half  o^ 
London,  rather  than  pay  a  shilling  for  a  coach  ^  he 
would  eat  his  provisions  in  the  last  stage  of  putrefac- 
tion sooner  than  have  a  fresh  joint  from  the  butcher's^ 
and  he  once  wore  a  wig  for  above  a  fortnighty 
which  be  picked  up  in  a  gutter,  and  which  to  aRaph 
pearance  had  been  the  cast  off  wig  of  some  beggar* 
He  has  been  known  to  risque  his  neck,  rather  than 
pay  a  penny  at  a  turnpike^  and  when^  as  rich  as  a 
nabob,  he  once,  in  a  fit  of  sickness,  that  he  might 
avoid  expences,  threw  himself  down  in  obe  of  his 
empty  houses,  4n  London,  where  his  friends  after 
much  search,  found  him  stretched  on  an  old  paU^ 
bed,  and  ready  to  perish  for  mere  want. 

•  He  once  extricated  a  neighbour  from  a  long  and 
troublesome  ecclesiastical  suit,  by  riding  sixty  *miles 
on  horseback  at  midnight,  and  almost  at  a  moment's 
warning.  Such  wonderful  efforts  would  he  make 
with  alacrity,  and,  at  an .  advanced  age,  to  serve  a 
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p!ei!$on  fm  vihom  no  motives  or  entreaties  could*  have 
^ermkd  on  him  to  part  with  a  shilling;  In  this  and 
9il  0tb^t  long  joumies,  a  couple  of  bard  boiled  eggs,  a, 
djcy  crust  carried  in  hiB  pocket,  the  next  stream  ofwa- 
ter>  and  a  spot  of  fre^  grass,  while  he  reposed  him- 
^If  ufider  thiB  ibedge,  were  the  whole  of  the  travel- 
ing expences  of  himself  and  horse. 

When  his  vast  properly  was  generally  known,  ap- 
plicjitions  from  a  variety  of  quarters  were  made  to  hith 
^  a  nmnied  man,  and  he  became  a  prey  to  every  ad<- 
y^^tmer,  who  had  a  want  and  a  sdbeme.  On  such 
^c^ions  it  was  soon  found  by  those,  who  made  a 
practical  use  of  their  knowledge,  that  paving  the 
W9y  with  a  little  present  was  the  surest  method  of 
jinc^eeding^  m  their  mshes.  By  these  and  other  arts 
he  Was  tempted  to  advance  money  on  faulty  secure- 
tics>  and  it  is  asserted,  on  unqnesfionable  authority, 
tbait  he  lost,  by  bad  debt«,  a  sum  not  short  of  half  i 
million  of  ddlats.  Lending  money  to  necessitous 
builders,  bankrupt'  architects,  and  surveyors,  was 
another  of  his  infatuations;  by  which  means,  how- 
ever, he  became  possessed  of  many  houses  in  Lon*- ' 
doa.  Instating  repairs,  and  overiooking  work- 
sx^o,  was  also  a  favorite  occupaticm  ;  but  he  would 
ndvetihear  of  alteration  beyond  what  was  indispensi- 
biy  neeessary  to  prevent  the  building  from  tumbling; 
Indeed)  as  be  denied  such  indulgences  to  hknself,  he 
could  BOt  be  expected  to  allow  them  to  others  ;  of 
course  he  was  a  stranger  to  what  are  called  the  com- 
l^rts^of  a  house. 

V  Jbi  1774,  on  the  prospect  of  a  contested  election 
betwixt  two  most  respectable  families  in  Berkshire; 
in  otder  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  Mr, 
Elwes  was  proposed  as  a  third  person,  who  might  be 
U9^ob}^otiouable  to  both  paj'ties;  in  consequence  of 
which,  .he, obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  though 
then  in  his  60th  year,  used  to  call  himself  a  yottng 
fnembevy  often  boasting,  that  he  came  into  parliament 
for  eighteen  pence,  which  was  all  he  paid  for  \xii 
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election  dinner.  Daring  his  continuance  in  that  statioii, 
which  was  about  12  years,  the  praise  of  indepen- 
dence and  disinterestedness  cahnot  be  denied  bim ; 
for  wishing  for  no  post,  desirous  of  no  rank,  and  want- 
ing no  emolument,  he  stood  aloof  from  all  those  temp- 
tations, which  have  led  many  good  men  astray  from 
the  paths  of  honour.  All  that  a  minister  could  have 
offered  Mi*.  Elwes  would  have  been  of  no  avail,  for 
posts,  or  dignity  would  have  only  distressed  htm,  as, 
by  the  acceptance  of  either,  he  must  have  unavoidaUy 
increased  his  expences,  and,  he  was  such  a  mmi, 
that  he  could  never  have  survived  the  being  oW%- 
cd  to  keep  a  carriage,  with  three  or  four  serv»its. 
all,  perhaps,  better  dressed  than  himself.  Through 
every  period  of  his  life,  it  was  the  favourite  wish 
of  his  heart  to  be  thought  ptwr,  and  that  the  reports 
of  his  being  rich  were  entirely  erroneous.  To 
these  ideas,  he  thought  he  gave  strength,  by  hav- 
ing  no  servants,  nor  any  of  the  ^^outward  and  visible" 
signs  of  wealth ;  and  he  had  persuaded  bimsetf,  that 
the  public  would  really  think  that  he  had  wo  wftwny, 
because  he  used  none. 

-  Our  pupil  of  frugality  was  not  without  his  amorous 
moments,  yet,  during  his  hours  of  dalliance,  when  the 
maxims  of  a  miser  are  often  found  to  relay,  he  did 
pot  lo$e  sight  of  that  systematic  parsimotiv,  wtech 
guided  every  action  ot  his  life.  Under  such  im- 
pressions, he  was  content  to  take  a  bed  fellow  from 
his  kitchen,  who,  without  possessing  Mfficient  au- 
thority to  break  through  his  favourite  system,  might 
by  her  exact  superintendence  and  minute  inspec- 
tion, instead  of  augmenting,  diminish  the  expences 
of  his  family.  By  this  woman,  who  filled,  with  exem- 
plary propriety,  the  aukward,  double  character  of  a 
servant  and  a  favourite,  he  had  two  soils,  George  and 
John  Elwes,  Esqs.  who,  in  consequence  of  his  will, 
now  inherit  the  great  bulk  of  his  property. 

As  Mr.  Elwes  increased  in  years,  his  habits  became 
inveterate  and  irrational  5  he  grudged  himself  food  and 
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cloaths;  anxiety  and  fear  of  losing'his  property  were 
ever  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  and,  as  his  capacity 
sunk  by  degrees,  into  childishness,  he  watched  oppor- 
tunities of  hiding  guineas  and  bank-notes.  His  little 
store  he  would  carefully  wrap  up  in  various  papers, 
and  depositing  them  in  different  corners,  would  amuse 
himself,  with  running  from  one  to  the  other,  to  see 
whether  they  were  all  safe.  Then  forgetting,  perhaps, 
where  he  had  concealed  some  of  them,  he  would  be- 
con^  as  seriously  afflicted,  as  a  reasonable  man  would 
•  be,  who  had  lost  the  whole  of  his  property.  Nor  was 
the  day  alone  thus  spent ;  he  would  frequently  rise  in 
the  middle  of  the  nighty  and  be  heard  walking  about 
different  parts  of  the  house,  looking  after  what  he  had 
thus  hidden  and  forgotten. 

Though  far  removed  from  pecuniary  distress,  pover- 
ty was  his  continual  dread,  and  the  fever  of  accumu- 
'  lation  raged  with  redoubled  fury,  when  the  avenues 
which 'lead  to  enjoyment,  were  closed  up  for  ever. 
He  was  a  compound  ci  folly  and  sense,  of  meanness 
and  magnanimity,  a  striking  example  of  that  provok- 
ing indigence  of  wealth,  when  it  cannot  coiifer  hap- 
piness on  its  possessors,  of  that  aggravating  impotence 
of  gold,  when  it  does  not  enlarge  the  understanding, 
or  rousetbe  social  affections.  This  miserable  wretch, 
died  26th  November  1789,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of 
his  age,  the  last  coherent  words  he  spoke,  being  ad- 
<Jressed  to  his  son  John  Elwes,  in  hoping  "  that  he 
had  left  what  he  had  wished.*' 


•EMERSON,  (William)  a  late  eminent  mathe- 
matician, was  born  near  Darlington,  England,  in  the 
year  1701.  His  father  Dudley  Emerson  was  a  tolera* 
'  ble  proficient  in  mathematics,  and  without  his  books, 
and  instructions,  perhaps  the  genius  of  the  son  would 
never  have  been  properly, unfolded. 

Young  EmersQu  was  instructed  b  the  learned  Ian- 
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guages,  by  a  young  clergyman,  who  boarded  in  his 
father's  house,  and  after  he  had  made  some  progress 
in  the  classics,  he  attempted  to  commence  teacher 
himself;  but,  whether  from  the  difficulty,  under  which 
he  laboured,  in  communicating  his  ideas,  or  the  warmth 
of  his  natural  temper,  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  school. 
He,  therefore,  soon  quit  it,  and  satisfied  with  a  nmo- 
derate  competence  left  him  by  his  parents,  devoted 
himself  to  a  studious  retireme;nt. 

Mr.  Emerson  was  a  very  singular  man  in  many  re- 
spects, but  particularly  in  the  article  of  dress.  He  had 
but  one  coat,  which  he  always  wore  open  before,  exr 
cept  the  lower  button;  no  waistcoat:  and  his  shirt  was 
quite  the  reverse  of  those  used  by  other  people,  having 
no  opening  before,  but  buttoned  close  at  the  collar 
behind.  He  wore  a  kind  of  flaxen  wig,  which  had  not 
a  crooked  hair  in  it,  and  probably  bad  never  been 
combed  from  the  time  of  its  being  made. 

When  he  had  any  thing  to  publish,  he  always  walked 
up  to  London,  to  revise  the  proof  himself,  it  being  one 
or  his  favourite  maxims  to  trust  no  eyes  but  his  owq.. 
He  never  advanced  ariy  mathematical  proposition, 
which  he  had  not  first  tried  in  practice,  constantly 
making  all  the  different  parts  himself  upon  a  small 
scale,  so  that  his  house  was  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
mechanical  instruments  together  or  disjointed.  He 
would  frequently  stand  up  to  his  middle  in  water, 
"while  fishing,  which  he  considered  as  a  most  excellent 
diversion^ "He  used  to  study  incessantly  for  some  time,, 
and  then,  for  relaxation,  take  a  ramble  to  some  ale 
house,  where  he  could  unbend  his  mind  by  conversa- 
tion with  such  persons  as  he  could  find  there.  The 
duke  of  Manchester  was  highly  pleased  with  his  com- 
pany, and  used  often  to  come  to  him  in  the  fields  and  go 
home  with  him;  but  could  never  persuade  him  to  get 
into  a  carriage.  He  was  a  married  man,  and  his 
wife  used  to  spin  on  an  old  fashioned  wheel,  whereof 
a  very  accurate  drawing  is  given  im  his  mathematics. 
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He  was  deeply  skilled  in  the  science  of  music,  the 
theory  of  sounds,  and  the  varieus  scales,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  but  was  a  very  poor  )>erformer. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  178 1,  being  sensible 
of  his  approaching  dissolution,  he  disposed  of  the 
whole  ot  his  mathematical  library  to  a  bookseller  at 
York,  and  on  May  20th,  1782,  he  died  of  a  lingering 
and  painful  disorder,  at  his  native  village,  in  the  eighti- 
eth year  of  his  age. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Emerson*s  works : 
1.  The  doctrine  of  Fluxions.  2.  The  Projection  of  the' 
Sphere^  OrthographiCy  Stereographic  and  Gnomical, 
3:  The  Elements  of  Trigonometry,  4.  The  Principles 
of  Mechanics.  5.  A  Treatise  on  Navigation.  6.  A  Trea- 
tise on  Algebra.  7.  The  Arithmetic  of  Infinites.  8.  Me* 
chanics;  or  the  Doctrine  of  Motion.  9.  The  Elements 
6f  Optics.  \0.A  system  of  Astronomy.  1 1 .  The  Laws 
(f  Centripetal  and  Centrifugal  force.  12.  Tlie  Ma^ 
thematical  Eleme?its  of  Geography.  13*  Cyclomathesis, 
or  an  easy  Introduction  to  the  several  Branches  of  the 
Mathematics.  14.  A  short  Commejit  on  Sir  Isaac  Neiih^ 
tori's  Principia,  8Cc.     15.  Tracts^  Svo. 

ENlFIELD,  (Rev.  Dr.  William)  was  born  at 
Sudbury,  in  Suffolk,  England,  April  9th.  1741.  His 
parents  were  in  a  humble  condition  of  life,  w^hich  they 
rendered  respectable  by  their  virtues.  Hence,  his; 
early  education  w^as  on  the  narrow  scale  marked  out 
by  his  circumstances.     By  his  amiable  disposition  and 

Promising  parts,  he  recommended  himself  to  the  Rev. 
Ir.  Hextall,  the  dissenting  minister  of  the  place, 
who  treated  him  with  peculiar  notice,  and  took  plea- 
sure in  fornriing  his  youthful  mind.  He  particularly 
awakened  in  him  a  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  the 
J>rincipal  English  poets,  among  whom  Akexiside  by  the 
charms  of  his  versification,  and  the  exalted  tone  of 
his  philosophy,  was  a  peculiar  favourite  both  with 
the  instructor  and  pupil.     Indeed,  it  appears  no  uii* 
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reasonable  supposition,  that  to  his  early  fondness  for 
this  author,  Dr.  Enfield  was  indebted  more  than  to 
any  other  single  circumstance,  for  that  uniform  puri- 
ty of  language,  that  entire  freedom  from  any  thing 
like  vulgarity,  as  well  in  conversation  as  in  writing, 
by  which  he  was  ever  distinguished.  Mr,  Hextair« 
good  opinion  was  probably  the  chief  cause  of  his  be* 
ing  devoted  to  the  christian  ministry.  In  his  seven- 
teenth  year,  he  was  sent  to  the  academy  of  Daven- , 
try,  where  he  passed  the  usual  course  of  preparatory 
study  for  the  pulpit. 

It  was  a  striking  proof  of  the  attractions  he  posses- 
sed as  a  preacher,  and  as  an  amiable  man  in  society, 
that  almost  immediately  on  leaving  the  academy,  he 
was  invited  to  undertake  the  office  of  sole  minister  to 
the  congregation  of  Benn's  Garden  in  Liverpool,  one 
of  the  roost  respectable  among  the  dissenters.  To 
that  situation  he  was  ordained  in  November  1763; 
and  here  he  passed  seven  of  the  happiest  years  of  his 
life. 

In  this  place,  he  commenced  his .  literary  career 
with  two  volumes  of  sermons,  printed  in  1768,  and 
1770,  which  were  very  favourably  received  by  the 
public.  Their  pleasing  moral  strain,  marked  by  no 
systematic  peculiarities,  so  well  adapted  them  for  ge- 
neral use,  that  many  congregations,  besides  that  in 
which  they  were  originally  preached,  had  the  benefit 
of  the  instruction  they  conveyed.  A  collection  of 
hymns  and  family  prayers  further  added  to  his  profes-' 
sional  and  literary  reputation. 

On  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Seddon  of  Warring- 
ton, Mr.  Enfield  was  one  of  the  first  persons  thought 
of  by  the  trustees  of  that  academy  to  succeed  him,  in 
the  officjes  of  J:utor  in  the  belles-lettres,  and  of  resi- 
dent conductor  of  the  discipline,  under  the  title  of 
lieclor  Academiije.  With  respect  to  his  fitness  for  the 
first,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  .  The  second  was 
an  untried  experiment,  depeoding  for  its  success  upon 
qualities  of  temper  rarely  meeting  in  one  individual. 
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Whatever  could  be  effected  by  those  amiable  endow- 
ments which  conciliate  affection,  might  be  hoped  from 
one,  who  was  become  the  delight  of  a  large  circle  pi 
acquaintance  ;  but  in  those  emergencies  where  firm- 
ness, resolution,  and  a  kind  of  dignified  severity  of  con- 
duct might  be  requisite,  there  was  cause  to  appre- 
hend a  failure.  He  had  his  misgivings,  but  they 
were  overcome  by  the  encouragement  and  importu- 
nity of  friends;  and  the  offered  situation,  was,  in  seve- 
ral respects  such  as  might  flatter  a  young  man,  fond  of 
literary  society  and  ambitious  of  a  proper  field  for  the 
display  of  his  talents.  He  accepted  it,  together  \^^th 
the  office  of  minister  to  the  dissenting  congregation  of 
Warrington.  The  occupations,  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged were  extensive  and  complicated ;  but  no  nian 
had  ever  a  better  right  to  confide  in  his  own  industry 
and  readiness. 

"Every  one  acquainted  with  the  attempts,  which  have 
been  made  by  the  British  dissenters,  to  institute  places 
of  education  for  the  advanced  periods  of  youth,  must 
have  been  sensible  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  uniting 
the  liberal  plan  of  a  collegiate  life  with  such  a  system 
.  of  internal  discipline,  as  shall  secure  sobriety  of  man- 
ners and  diligence  in  the  pursuit  of  study*  Those 
sanctions,  which,  however  imperfectly,  serve  as  en- 
gines of  government  in  seminaries  established  by  the 
state,  must  ever  be  wanting  in  private  institutions, 
which  cannot  annex  to  the  grossest  violation  of  their 
laWs,  a  higher  penalty  than  simple  expulsion,  followed 
by  no  disabilities  or  deprivations,  and  probably  held 
extremely  cheap  by  those,  who  have  most  deserved  k. 
Warrington  had  a  full  share  of  this  difficulty ;  and  also 
laboured  under  others,  which  rendered  its  existence, 
though,  at  times,  it  appeared  flourishing  and  respecta- 
ble, little  better  than  a  long  struggle  against  incurable 
disease.  The  efforts  of  Dr.  Enfield  were  faithfully 
joined,  with  those  of  his  colleagues  to  support  its  credit 
and  to  remedy  evils  as  they  occured  ;  but  all  was  of 
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no  avail;  the  crisis  of  the  institution  arrived  in  178S  % 
and  its  embarrassment  was  cured  by  its  dissolution. 

However  toilsome  and  anxious  this  period  of  Dr. 
Enfield's  life  might  have  been,  it  was  that  of  rapid 
mental  improvement.  By  the  company  he  kept,  and 
the  business  he  had  to  go  through,  his  faculties  were 
strained  tq  full  exertion :  nor  was  it  only  as  a  tutor 
that  he  employed  his  talents :  he  greatly  extended  his 
reputation  as  a  writer. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  which  added  a  new 
title  to  his  name,  during  his  residence  at  Warrington, 
wi^  conferred  upon  him  by  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  academy.  Dr.  Enfield 
remained  two  years  at  Warrington,  occupied  in  the 
education  of  private  pupils,  and  in  the  care  of  his 
congregation.  For  the  instruction  of  the  latter,  he 
drew  up  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  principal  incidents 
and  moral  precept's  of  the  gospel,  in  which  he  display- 
ed both  his  talents  as  a  commentator,  and  his  skill  in 
expounding  into  gerteral  lessons  of  conduct,  these  hints 
and  particular  observations^  which  occur  in  the  sacred 
narratives.  This  will  not  be  an  improper  place  to  give 
some  account  of  Dr.  Enfield's  character  as  a  preacher 
and  a  divine.  His  manner  of.  delivery  was  grave  and 
impressive,  affecting  rather  a  tenor  of  uniform  dignity, 
than  a  variety  of  expression,  for  which  his  voice  was 
not  well  calculated. 

As  to  his  matter,  it  was  almost  exclusively  that  of  a 
moral  preacher.  His  theological  system  was  purged 
of  every  mysterious  or  unintelligible  proposition;  it  in- 
cluded nothing,  which  appeared  to  him  irreconcileable 
with  sound  philosophy,  and  the  most  rational  opinions 
concerning  the  divine  nature  and  perfections.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  subjects  he  selected  for  publication, 
that  moral  topics  were  more  congenial  to  him  than 
doctrinal;  and  his  character  as  ia  public  instructor  must 
be  derived  from  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  thena. 
Probably  it  will  be  found,  that  scarcely  any  writer  has 
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trntered  with  more  delicacy  into  the  minute  and  Ie$s 
obvious  points  of  morality;  or  more  skilfully  marked 
out  the  nice  discriminations  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  the 
fit  and  unfit.  He  has  not  only  delineated  the  path  of 
the  strictly  right,  but  of  the  amiable  and  becoming. 
He  has  aimed  at  rendering  mankind,  not  only  mutu- 
ally serviceable,  but  mutually  agreeable,  and  has  de- 
lighted in  painting  true  goodness,  with  all  those  co- 
lours, which  it  was  said  of  old,  would  make  her  so 
•enchanting,  should  she  ever  become  visible  to  mortal 
«yes. 

In  1785,  receiving  an  invitation  from  the  octagon- 
dissenting  congregation  at  Norwich,  a  society  with 
Mrhom  any  man  might  esteem  it  an  honour  and  hap- 
piness to  be  connected,  he  accepted  it,  and  having 
moved  to  that  city,  for  soma  years,  continued  his 
plan  of  domestic  education.  Though  he  was  emi- 
nently happy  in  his  mode  of  educating  a  small  num- 
ber, of  which  several  striking  examples  might  be  ad- 
duced, yet  like  most,  who  have  adopted  that  plan,  he 
found,  that  the  unpleasant  restraint,  arising  from  a 
party  of  young  men,  so  far  domiciliated,  that  they  left 
neither  time  nor  place  for  family  privacy,  more  than 
compensated  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such 
an  employment  of  his  talents.  He,  therefore,  at 
iength  determined  to  be  perfectly  master  of  his  own 
time,  and  to  give  to  his  family,  friends  and  spontane- 
ous literary  pursuits,  all  the  leisure  he  possessed  from 
his  professional  duties.  ; 

He  h^d  not  yet  completely  detacjig^* himself  from 
the  business  of  tuition,  when  he  undertook  the  most 
laborious  of  his  literary  tasks,  an  abridgment  of 
"  Brucker's  History  of  Philosophy.''  This  work  ap- 
peared in  2  vols.  4  to.  in  the  year  1791,  and  would  at 
once  have  been  sufficient  to  establish  the  writer's 
character,  as  a  master  of  an  excellent  style  of  com- 
position, and  a  judicious  selector  of  what  was  most 
valuable  in  the  representation  of  manners  a«d  opini- 
Dns.    The  original  work  has  obtained  a  high  reputa- 
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tion  artiongst  the  learned,  for  the  depth  of  its  research- 
es, and  the  liberality  of  its  spirit;  but  its  Latin  style  is 
involved  and  prolix,  and  the  heaviness,  which  per- 
vades the  whole,  has  rendered  it  rather  a  book  for 
occasional  consultation,  than  for  direct  perusal.  But 
Dr.  Enfield's  abridgement,  is  a  work  equally  instruc- 
tive and  agreeable;  and  it  may  be  ptonounced,  that 
the  tenets  of  all  the  leading  sects  of  philosophers  weie 
never  before  displayed  with  such  elegance  and  per- 
spicuity, in  the  English  language.  His  style,  chaste, 
clear,  correct,  free  from  all  affectation  and  singuhntj, 
was  proper  for  all  topics;  and  the  spirit  of  method  and 
order,  which  reigned  in  his  own^nin^,  communicated 
itself  to  every  subject,  which  he  touched  upoci. 
These  qualities,  together  with  that  candour,  which 
was  interwoven  in  his  very  constitution,  especially 
fitted  him  to  take  a  part  in  a  literary  journal,  and  to 
one  of  the  most  respectable  of  these  works,  he  was 
long  a  considerable  contributor.  The  institution  of  a 
new  magazine,^  under  the  name  of  the  Manthlyy 
which,  in  its  plan,  embraced  a  larger  circle  of  original 
literature  than  usual  with  these  miscellanies,  engaged 
him  to  exercise  his  powers  as  an  essayist  on  a  variety 
of  topics;  and  the  papers,  with  which  he  enriched  it, 
under  the  title  of  the  **  Enquirer,*^  obtained  great  ap- 
plause from  the  manly  freedom  of  their  sentiment^ 
and  the  correct  elegance  of  their  language. 

In  the  year  1796,  he  felt  himself  so  much  in  the 
full  vigour  and  maturity  of  his  powers,  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  associate  himself  yvith  I,  Akin,  M.  D.  one 
of  his  oldest  and  most  intimate  companions,  in  a  lite- 
rary undertaking  of  great  merit,  which  looked  to  a 
distant  period  for  its  completion,  we  mean  a  •*  Gen- 
eral BifH^raphical  Dictionary/*  The  composition  of 
this  work  proved  so^  agreeable  to  Dr.  Enfield,  that  he 
was  often  heard  to  say,  his  hours  of  study  hid  never 
passed  so  pleasantly  with  him,  and  the  progress  he 
made  was  proportioned  to  his  industry  and  good  will. 
Every  circumstance  seemed  to  promise  hijn;i  years  of 


comfort  in  store,  '  He  was  happy  himself,  and  im- 
parted that  happiness  to  all,  who  came  within  the 
sphere  of  his  influence.  But  an  incurable  disease 
was,  in  the  rpean  time,  making  unsuspected  advances. 
A  scirrhous  contraction  of  the  rectum,  by  deno- 
ting itself  only  by  symptoms,  which. he  did  not  under- 
stand, was  preparing,  without  pain  or  general  disease, 
to  effect  a  sudden  and  irresistable  change.  The  very 
day  before  this  disorder  manifested  itself,  he  was 
complimented  on  his  chearful  spirits,  and  healthy 
looks,  •  and  himself  confessed,  that  he  had  nothing, 
bodily  Of  mental,  of  which  he  ought  to  complain. 
But  the  obstruction  was  now  formed.  A  sickness 
came  on ;  the  proper  functions  of  the  intestines  were 
suspended;  nothing  was  able  to  give  relief:  and  after 
a  week  passed  rather  in  constant  uneasiness,  than  in 
acute  pain>  with  his  faculties  entire  nearly  to  the  last, 
foreseeing  the  fatal  event  and  meeting  it  with  manly 
fortitude,  he  expired  without  a  struggle,  3d  Nov. 
'  1797,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

•  ERASMUS(DESiDERius,)wasborn  at  Rotterdam 
in  Holland  28th  October  1467.  He  lost  both  his 
parents,  before  he  had  arrived  at  his  14th  year,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  certain  guardians,  who  endeavoured  to  force  him 
-to  be  an  ecclesiastic;  but  he,  for  a  long  time,  resisted 
their  importunity.  He  was,,  however,  at  last  obliged 
to  assume  the  religious  habit,  among  the  canons  regu-^ 
Jar,  in  the  monastery  of  Stein,  near  Tcrgon,  but  after- 
wards obtained  a  dispensation  for  his  vows.  H6  was 
the  most  learned  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived; 
^and  greatly  contributed  by  his  writings  to  the  resto- 
ration of  learning  in  the  several  countries,  in  virhich 
he  resided  viz.  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  France, 
and  England.  With  the  last  of  these,  he  was  best 
satisfied,  being  greatly  caressed  by  all  the  learned 
men,  particularly  by  Sir  Thomas  Moore.     His  writ- 
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ings,  which  though  then  held  in  the  highest  estimsH 
tion,  gained  him,  whilst  alire,  numerous  enemies;  for 
as  he  did  not  embrace  the  reformation,  and  yet  cenr 
sured  many  things  in  the  Roman  Church,  he  hath 
been  treated  rigorously,  both  by  catholics  and  protes- 
tants. 

The  works  of  Erasmus,  in  10  vols,  folio,  were 
published^  at  Ley  den,  in  1706,  in  a  very  neat  man- 
ner, under  the  care  of  M.  Le  Clerc,  but  as  they.are. 
too  numerous  for  us  to  particularize,  we  shall  only 
mention  a  few  of  the  most  interesting.  1.  Decon- 
temptu  raundi,"  which  he  published  when  he  was 
onjy  in  his  20th  year.  2.  "  De  copia  verborum." 
3.  "  De  conscribendis  epistolis."  4.  "  Enchiridiba' 
militis  Christiani,"  which  he  wrote,  as  he  teJIs  us, 
*'  not  for  the  sake  of  shewing  his  eloquence,  but  to 
correct  a  vulgar  error  of  those,  who  made  religion  to 
consist  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  to  the  neglect  of  vir- 
tue and  true  piety."  This  publication  highly  offend- 
ed the  dominicans,  whose  clamours  against  it,  how- 
ever, only  tended  to  make  its  merit  better  known. 
5.  A  translation  from  Plutarch,  entitled,  "  How  to 
distinguish  a  friend  from  a  flatterer."  6.  **  The  Praise 
of  Folly."  7.  "  Colloquies,"  which  he  drew  up  part- 
ly, that  young  persons  might  have  a  book  to  teach 
them  the  Latin  tongue,  and  religion  and  morals  at 
th<?same  time;  and,  partly  to  cure  the  bigoted  world, 
if  he  could,  of  that  superstitious  devotion,  which  the 
Monks  so  industriously  propagated.  The  liveliest 
strokes  in  them,  have  the  monks  and  their  religion 
for  their  object;  on  which  account  they  no  sooner 
appeared,  than  a  most  outrageous  clamour  was  rais- 
ed against  them.  He  was  accused  of  laughing  at  in- 
dulgences, auricular  confession,  eating  flesh  upoti 
fast  days,  &c.  and  it  is  certain,  that  he  did  not  talk: 
of  these  things  in  the  mo&t  devout  way.  A  provincial 
council  held  at  Cologne  in  1549,  condemned  those 
colloquies,  as  not  fit  to  be  read  in  schools.  Let  who 
will  condemn  theiH,  however,  they  contain  a  treasure 
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of  wit  and  good  sense,  which  cannot  be  too  much 
admired.  8.  **  Diatribe  de  libero  arbitrio,"  against 
Luther,  which  Luther  replied  to,  in  a  treatise  entrtj- 
cd,  "  De  servo  arbitrio/'  in  which  he  tells  him,  that 
*'  his  Diatribe,  as  to  the  manner  and  composition,  is 
very  elegant;  as  to  the  niatter,  very  contemptible  and 
resembling  an  excrement  in  a  golden  dish."  He 
mixes  compliment,  praise,  scorn,  insult,  ridicule  and 
invective  together,  and  flings  them  at  his  head.  Eras- 
mus being  much  provoked  at  this  treatment,  imme- 
diately wrote  a  reply,  which  was  the  first  of  Hyper- 
aspistes:  the  second  was  published  in  1527. 

In  the  year  1535,  finding  himself  worn  down  with 
age,  pain  and  sickness,  he  settled  at  Basil  to  try,  if  he 
could  recover  his  health.  In  the  summer  of  1536, 
however  he  grew  worse,  and  died  July  13th,  in  the 
69  th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
chureh  of  Basil,  where  his  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen, 
with  a  Latin  inscription  on  the  marble,  of  which  a 
copy  is  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  his  works.  By 
his  will,  he  left  handsome  legacies  to  his  friends,  and 
the  reniainder  to  be  distributed  to  relieve  the  sick 
and  the  poor,  to  marry  young  women  and  to  assist 
young  men  of  good  characters  ;  by  which  it  appear- 
ed that  the  world  had,  at  that  time,  been  at  least,  fully 
as  liberal  in  rewarding  literary  merit  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. 

Nothing  has  made  the  city  of  Rotterdam  more  fa- 
mous, than  her  giving  birth  to  this  great  man ;  nor 
has  she  been  insensible  of  the  honour,  but  hath  testi- 
fied her  regard  to  him  in  the  following  manner.  In 
the  first  place,  the  house,  in  which  he  was  born,  is 
adorned  with  an  inscription,  to  inform  both  natives 
arid  strangers  of  the  birth-place  of  this  illustrious  per- 
sonage. Secondly,  a  statue  of  copper,  was  erected  to 
his  memory,  which  is  greatly  admired  by  the  connois- 
seurs. It  is  in  an  open  part  of  the  city,  by  the  side  of 
a  canal,  upon  a  pedestal,  adorned  with  inscriptions, 
.  and  surrounded  with  iron  rails.  Thirdly,  the  college. 
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in  that  place»  bears  his  name.  At  BasiJ^  ]ike>wise^. 
where  he  died,  the  place  where  the  lectures  in  divinity 
are  read,  is  called  the  college  of  Erasmus^  and  tiik 
founders  of  the  academy,  at  Flatbush,  Long  Islan^^^ 
now  one  of  the  most  respectal^le  institutions  of  the 
kind,  in  the  state  of  New-York,  have  done  honour  tQ 
his  memory  by  calling  it "  Erasmus  HalL" 

Dr.  Jortin  published  his  life  in  one  volumei\4tCb 
in  1758. 

EVANS,  (Nathaniel)  was  born  in  the  city  oi 
Philadelphia,  June  8th,  1742^,  and  was  sent  to  the 
academy  therej  soon  after  it  was  first  opened,  and 
before  the  collegiate  part  of  the  institution  was  begun. 
Having  spent  about  six  years  in  grammar  learnings  his 
parents,  who  were  reputable  citizens,  designing  binx 
tor  merchandize,  put  him  apprentice  ;  but  not  finding 
either  his  genius  or  inclination  leading  him  much  to 
that  profession,  he  devoted  more  of  his  time  to  the 
service  of  the  muses,  than  to  the  business  of  the 
compting  house.  Soon  after  the  expiration  of  his 
apprenticeship,  he  accordingly  returned  to  the  college, 
and  applied  himself,  with  great  diligence  to  the  study 
of  philosophy  and  the  sciences,  till  the  commencement. 
May  30th.  1765 ;  when,  on  account  of  his  great 
merit  and  promising  genius,  he  was,  by  special  man- 
date of  the  trustees,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
provost  and  faculty  of  professors  complimented  with 
a  diploma  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  arts,  although 
he  had  not  taken  the  previous  degree  of  batchelor 
on  account  of  the  interruptfon,  in  his  course  of 
studies,  during  the  ferm  of  his  apprenticeship. 

Immediately  after  the  commencement,  he  embarked 
for  England  carrying  with  him  recommendations  to 
the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,, 
as  a  fit  person  to  supply  the  new  mission,  then  pro-, 
posed  to  be  opened  for  XjHoucester  county,  in  New 
Jersey.      Upon  the  society's  nomination,  he  was 
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admitted  into  holy  orders,  by  Doctor  Terrick,  bishop 
of  London,  who  expressed  great  satisfactioh,  in  his 
examination,'  and  particularly  in  the  perusal  of  an 
English  piece,  which  he  composed  in  a  few  minutes 
upon  a  theological  question,  which  he  was  desired  to 
give  his  sentiments  upon. 

He  returned  from  England,  and  landed  at  Phila- 
delphia, Dec.  26, 1765.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  entered 
immediately  upon  the  busmess  of  his  mission;  and^ 
alas !  but  lived  just  long  enough  to  shew,  by  the 
goodness  of  his  temper,  the  purity  of  his  morals,  the 
cheerfulness  and  affability  of  his  conversation,  the 
sublimity  and  soundness  of  his  doctrines,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  pulpit  composition,  how  well  he  was 
qualified  for  the  sacred  office  to  which  he  had  now 
wholly  devoted  himself.  He  died,  October  29th  1767, 
lamented  by  all  who  knew  him;  and  by  none  more 
earnestly  and  affectionately,  than  his  own  congrega^^ 
tion,  whom  he  had  not  yet  served  two  years. 

EUGENE,  (Francis)  prince  of  Savoy  was  bom 
in  the  year  1 663 .  His  father  was  general  of  the  Swiss 
and  Grisons,  governor  of  Champagne  in  France  and 
earl  of  Soissons ;  his  mother  was  niece  to  the  celebrated 
cardinal  Mazarine.  He  was  originally  designed  for 
the  church,  in  which  there  was  reason  to  expect,  that 
he  would  rise  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  stations,  his 
rejatiotfis  on  the  side  of  both  his  parents  having  great 
influence  at  court :  but  his  father  dying  before  he  was 
ten  years  of  age,  occasioned  an  alteration,  in  his 
intended  profession,  which  was,  indeed,  by  no 
means  suitable  to  his  genius.  He  was  a  youth  of  a 
vast  spirit,  and  so  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  family, 
that,  when  his  mother  was  banished  by  thekipg's 
order  from  the  French  court  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, soon  after  her  husband's  decease,  he  pro- 
tested against  the  injustice  of  her  banishment,  an4 
vowed  eternal  enmity  against  the  contrivers  of  it. 
Vol.  II.  No.  14,  R2 
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He  ^vas  yet  for  a  time  trained  to  the  service  of  thp 
church,  but  having  no  relish  that  way,  lie  requested 
of  the  king  to  give  him  some  military  employment. 
His  request,  however,  was  denied,  sometimes  on 
account  of  the  weakness  of  his  donstitutton,  and  at 
other  times  for  wantof  a  vacancy,  or  because  therp 
was  no  war  to  employ  the  troops.  Apprehending  from 
hence,  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  promoted,  accord- 
ing to  what  he  thought  his  deserts,  in  Francie ;  and 
perceiving,  that  he  was  involved  in  trje  disgrace  of  his 
mother,  he  resolved  to  retire  to  Vienna,  with  his 
brother  Prince  Philip,  to  whom  the  emperor*s  ambas- 
sador had>  in  his  master's  name,  promised  a  reglipent 
of  horse.  They  were  kindly  received  by  the  eiripeTor^ 
with  whom^^ugene  immediatly  became  a  very  gre^t 
favourite.  He  had,  in  the  mean  time,  many  fl^tterini^ 
invitations  to  retprn  to  France,  but  his  ^deUty  to  the 
'  emperor  remained  unshaken,  and  he  resolved  tQSpcfid 
his  life  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

The   war  betwen  the  emperor  and  the  Turks^ 
afforded  the  first  cqjportunity  pt  exerting  his  military 
talents;  and  every  campaign  proved  a  new  step  in  hh 
advancement  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  army.   He,  in. 
1697,  gave  the  Turks  a  memorable  deteat  at  Zenta^ 
f)ear  Peterwarden ;  and  afterwards  commanded  the 
German  forces  in  Italy,  where  he  foiled  the  Frendi 
general.  Marshal  Vitleroy  in  every  engagement,  and 
at  length  took  him   prisoner.      His  victories  ova 
the  Turks,  and  afterwards  over  the  French,  which 
are  too  numerous  to  be  detailed  in  this  work,  have 
rendered  his  siaine  immortal  in  the  annals  of  fame» 
But  he,  in  particular,  signalized   himself  greatly  in 
that  war,  in  which  the  emperor  united  with  Queen 
Anne  of  England,  to  curb  the  exorbitant  power  of 
Levyis  XIV.     We  shall  not  enlarge  upon  the  many 
memorable   things,  which  were  performed  by  ibU 
great  statesman  and  soldier,  during  tiie  course  of 
this  war,,  which  proved  so  f^al  to  the  ambition  of  the 
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Crr^rfd  Monarch.  The  battles  of  Schelllnburg,  Blen- 
ftaih,  Turiii  &c,  &c.  are  sb  particularljt  related  in  al- 
th6il  inmimerable  histbries^,  that  it  would  be  needless 
fo^nsist  lipon  them  here. 

•  .  This  illustVious  hero  died  at  Vienna,  April  lOth 
1736,  ih  fiiis'  73d  year.  He  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed',  though  he  had  been  very  gay  the  night  before 
with'  company,  whom  he  had  entertained  at  supper 
Without  niikirtg  the  least  complaint  f  and  it  was  sup* 
•posed,  that  he  was  choaked  by  an  immoderate  deflux- 
ion  of  rheum,  with  which  he  was  sometimes  trou- 
bled. He  was  a  man  no  less  remarkable  for  his  ge- 
nerosity, than  for  his  transcendent  abilities  in  the  fieli 
amtf  in  the  Cabinet,  and  of  so  great  and  unaffected 
itibdesty,  that  he  could  scarfcely  bear  with  any  tolera- 
ble grace,  the  jtlstacknowledgmentSy  which  were  aC- 
/most  universally  paid  him. 

'  EULER,  (Lkonarb)  Was  born  at  Basif,  in  Swif* 
!2rerland,  14th  April,  1707.  After  being  instructed  iA 
the  first  principles  of  learnings  by  his  father,  who  was 
minister  of  the  village  of  Richen,  he  was  sent  to  the 
iraiversity  of  Basil,  where  he  made  great  progress  irt^ 
all  th6  academical  studies  pf  that  seminary;  but  par- 
ticularly in  geometry,,  which  soon  became  his  favour- 
ite pursuit;  and  in  consequence  of  his  rapid  improve-, 
ment  in  that  science,  he  obtained  a  distiilguishecf 
plac^  in  the  esteem  of  professor  John  Bernoui  Hi,  who 
wa^,  at  that  time,  one  o£  the  first  mathematicians  in 
Europe. 

Iti  1725,  Mr.  Euler  took  his  degree  as  Master  of 
Arts,  and  afterwards,  at  his  fathers  desire,  applied 
Wmseflf  to  the  study  of  theology  and  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, in  which  studies,  though  foreign  to  his  predo- 
minant  propensity,  his  success  was  very  considerable; 
bat; -after  sometime,  he  was  permitted  by  his  father 
to  return  to  geometry  as  his  principal  object.  He 
commed  all  this  time^  to  avail  himself  of  the  counsel 
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and  instructions  of  Mr.  Bernouilli,  and  bad  also  con- 
tracted an  intimate  acquaintance  with  two  of  bis  son% 
through  whose  means,  he  afterwards  became  the  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  at  Pe* 
tersburgh.  The  project  of  erecting  this  academy, 
which  had  been  formed  by  Peter  the  Great,  was  exe- 
cuted by  Catharine  I.  and  the  two  young  Bernouillts 
being  invited  thither  in  1725,  promised  Euler,  who 
was  desirous  of  following  them,  that  they  would  use 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  procure  him  a  place^in  it 
In  the  mean  time,  he,  by  their  advice,  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  physic,  and  attended  the  medical 
lectures  of  the  most  eminent  professors  of  Basil.  This 
study,  however,  did  not  wholly  engross  his  time  ;  nor 
relax  the  activity  of  his  comprehensive  mind,  in  the 
cultivation  of  other  branches  of  natural  science ;  for 
whilst  he  was  keenly  engaged  in  medical  researches, 
he  composed  "A  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  and  Pro- 
pagation of  Sound,"  and  an  answer  to  a  prize  question 
concerning  the  masting  of  ships,  to  which  the  aca- 
demy of  sciences  at  Paris  adjudged  the  accessit  or  se- 
cond rank.  From  this  latter  discourse,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, it  appears  that  Euler  had  early  embarked 
in  the  curious  and  important  study  ot  navigation, 
which  he  afterwards  enriched  with  so  many  valuable 
discoveries. 

Soon  after  this,  he  was  called  to  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  was  admitted  as  an  assistant  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity of  that  city.  At  his  first  setting  out  in  his 
new  career,  he  enriched  the  academical  collection 
with  many  memoirs,  which  excited  a  noble  emula- 
tion between  him  and  the  Bernouillis;'and  this  emu- 
lation always  continued,  without  either  degenerating 
into  a  selfish  jealousy,  or  producing  the  least  altera- 
tion in  their  friendship.  It  was,  at  this  time,,  that  be 
carried  to  new  degrees  of  perfection  the  integral  cal- 
culus, invented  the  calculation  of  sines,  reduced  ana- 
lytical operations  to  a  greater  simplicity,  and  thus  was 
enabled  to  throw  new  light  on  all  the  parts  of  mathe- 
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matical  science.      In  1730,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
professorship  of  natural  philosophy/  and  in  1733  he 
succeeded  his  friend  D.  Bernouilli  in  the^mathemati* 
cal  chair.     In  1735,  a  probkm  was  proposed  by  the 
academy,  which  required  expedition,  and  for  the  so- 
lution of  which,  several  eminent  mathematicians  had 
demanded  the  space  of  some  months.     The  problem 
was  solved  by  Euler  in  three  days,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  academy ;  but  the  violent  and  laborious 
efforts  it  cost  him  threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  en- 
dangered his  life,  and  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his 
right  eye.     The  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  which 
in  1738,  had  adjudged  the  prize  to  his  memoir  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  properties  of  fire,  proposed  for 
the  year  1740,  the  important  subject  of  the  seatidea; 
a  problem,  whose  solution  required  the  most  ardu- 
ous calculation  and  comprehended  the  theory  of  the 
solar  system.       This  prize  Euler  did  not  gain  alone ; 
but  he  divided  it  with  the  celebrated  Colin  M*Laurin  , 
and  D.  Bernouilli.     Rarely,  if  ever,  did  such  a  brilli/ 
ant  competition  adorn  the  annals  of  the  academy ; 
and  no  subject,  perhaps,  proposed  by  that  learned 
body  was  ever  treated  with  such  accuracy  of  investi- 
gation and  force  of  genius,  as  that,  which  here  dis- 
played the  philosophical  powers  of  these  three  extra- 
ordinary men. 

In  1741,  Mr.  Euler  received  an  invitation  from 
Frederic  II.  of  Prussia,  to  repair  to  the  academy  of 
sciences  at  Berlin,  with  which,  after  some  hesitation, 
he  thought  proper  to  comply.  He  accordingly  en- 
riched the  last  volume  of  the  "  Melanges  de  Berlin," 
with  five  essays,  which  make  an  eminent,  perhaps 
the  principal  figure  in  that  collection.  These  were 
followed  by  a  great  number  of  important  researches, 
which  are  scattered  through  the  memoirs  of  the  Prus- 
sian academy,  of  which  a  volume  has  been  regularly 
published  every  year,  since  its  first  establishment  in 
1744.  No  part  of  his  multifarious  labours  is,  perhaps, 
a  more  wonderful  proof  of  the  extensiveness  and  fa- 
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cility  of  his  genius,  than  what  he  ex^Cttted'at  &i9itt, 
at  a  time  when  he  still  continued  his  phifosbphic^I 
contributions  to  the  academy  of  Peterst>uf|;b,  ^bieh, 
on  account  of  bis  transcendent  merit,  grzxMd  hint  a 
pension  in  1742. 

It  was  with  muth  difficulty,  that. this  great  mm 
obtained,  id  1766,  permission  mm  the  king  df  Prus- 
sia to  return  to  Petersburgh,  where  he  desired  tofia^ 
the  remainder  of  his  days.    Soon  aftef  his  rieluiti, 
which  was  well  rewarded  by  the  munificence  df 
Catharine  II.  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  disordet, 
which,  terminated  in  the  total  loss  of  his  sight    It 
was  in  this  distressing  situation,  that  he  dictated  tb 
his  servant,  who  was  totally  ignorant  of  every  part  df 
mathematical  learning,  his  knowledge  of  algebra^ 
which,  by  its  intrinsic  merit,  in  point  of  method  and' 
perspicuity,  and  the  unhappy  circumstances^  in  v^hidh 
it  was  composed,  has  equally  excited  applause  add 
astonishment.     This  work,  though  purely  elementary^ 
discovers  the  palpable  characteristics  of  an  inventive 
genius;  and  it  is  here  alone,  that  we  meet  a  com^ 
plete  theory  of  the  analysis  of  Diophantus. 
,  About  this  time,  Mr.  Euler,  was  honoured  by  the 
academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  with  the  place  of  one  of 
the  foreign  members  of  that  learned  body ;  and  after 
this,  the  academical  prize  was  adjudged  tb  three  of  hh 
memoirs,  "  Concerning  the  Inequalities  in  the  mo- 
tions of  the  Planets/*  The  two  prize  questions  propo* 
sed  by  th^  same  academy  for  1169  and  1772,  were 
designed  to  obtain  from  the  labours  of  astronomers^  a 
mare  perfect  theory  of  the  moon.    Mr.  Euler,  was  a 
competitor  for  these  prizes,  and  obtained  them  both. 
In  this  last  memoir,  he  reserved  for  further  considera-^ 
tion  several  inequalities  of  the  moon*s  motion,  which 
he  could  not  determine  in  his  first  theory,  on  accqont 
of  the  ccftnplicated  calculations,   in  which  the  me- 
thod he  then'  employed,  had  engaged  him.     He  had 
the  courage  afterwards  to  review  his  whole  theory^ 
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91x4  LexeU,  apd  to  puf  aoe  hU  re^arches  until  he  had 
^Qn$tructed  the  new  tables,  wlj^ich  appeared  together 
with  this  great  work  in  1772.  Instead  of  comining 
I^Hiself  a$  before  to  l^e  fruitlesa  integration  of  three 
differential  e^uatioins  of  the  second  jdeglree»  which  ai:^ 
furnished  by  mathematical  'principle^  he  reduced 
them  to  three  ordinates,  which  determiwe  tlje  place 
of  the  mqon:  he  divided  into  classes  all  the  kie<]^ua« 
Gties  of  that  planet,  as  far  9$  they  depend  either  op  th^ 
elongatbi^  of  the  s^n  and  moon^  or  upon. the  ecceiv 
tricity^  the  paratax^  or  the  injcGnatioo  of  the  lunar 
orbit.  AH  these  means  of  investigation  employed 
ipvith  such  art  and  4ext^rity  as  could  cxily  be  expected 
from  an  analytkal  genius  of  the  first  order,  were  at^ 
tended  with  the  greatest  ^cce^s;  and  it  is  impossir 
ble  to  observe,  without  a^miratioi:^  such  immense 
calci)Iations  on  the  one  hand^  and  on  the  pther^  th<^ 
|ngeniot|s  methods  employ e4  by  this  great  man  to 
^bridge  them,  and  ta  facilitate  their  appMc^bn  to  the 
jreal  motion  of  ti»  moqi?.  Bi^t  this  admiration  will 
|>econ^  astonishment,  when  we  coi^ider,.  at  what  pei- 
riod  and  undpr  what  circumstances;,  all  this  was  ef- 
fected by  |Mn  Euler.  It  was,  when  he  was  totally 
blind,  and  consequently  obliged  to  arrange  all  hi^ 
fiomputations  by  the  sole  powei»  ol  bis  i^^ory,  an4 
hts  genii^.  It  was,  wh^n  be  was  embarrassed  it\  his 
dom^^tic  circumstances  by  a  dreadful  fjre,^  which  bad 
f:Q(n;umed  great  part  c^  his  substance,  a¥)d  forced  him 
fp  quit  a  ruined  house,  of  which  el&ry  pofner  wa^ 
|cnown  to  him  by  habit,,  which,  in  some  measure,  sup* 
plied  him  the  place  of  sight  It  wa$»  in  these  cir«. 
pumstances,  that  Euler  composed  a  work:»  which 
alone  was  sufficient  to  render  his  name  imtnortaL 
The  heroic  patience,  and  tranquility  of  mind,  which 
be  displayed  here  needs  no  description ;  and  he  de* 
rived  ti^m  not  only  from  the  love  of  science,  but 
froni  the  powej:  of  religion.  His  philosophy  was  to^ 
l^enuine  and  sublime  to  stop  its  analysis  at  mechani- 
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cal  causes;  it  led  him  to  that  divine  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion^ which  ennobles  human  nature,  and  can  aloue 
form  a  habit  of  true  magnanimity  and  patience  in 
sufferings. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  famous  Wentzell,  by 
couching  the  cataract,  restored  Mr.  Euler's  sight  ; 
but  the  satisfaction  and  joy,  which  this  successful  op- 
eration produced,  were  of  short  duration.  Some  in- 
stances of  negligence  on  the  part  of  his  surgeons, 
and  his  own  impatience,  to  use  an  organ  whose  cure 
was  not  completely  finished,  deprived  him  of  his 
sight  a  second  time  ;  and  this  relapse  was.  accom- 
panied with  tormenting  pain.  He,  however,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  sons  and  of  Messrs.  Kraft  and 
Lexcll,  continued  his  labours,  neither  the  loss  of  his 
sight,  nor  the  infirmities  of  an  advanced  age,  being 
able  to  damp  the  ardour  of  his  genius.  He  had  cn- 
jgaged  to  furnish  the  academy  of  Petersburgh,  with  as ' 
many  memoirs,  as  would  be  sufficient  to  fill  their  vo- 
lumes for  twenty  years  after  his  death,  and  it  is  proF- 
bable,  that  he  kept  his  word,  having  presented  se- 
venty papers  in  the  c?ourse  of  his  life,  and  left  two 
hundred  and  fifty  morebehind  him  ;  nor  is  there  oqe 
qf  these,  which  does  not  contain  a  discovery,  or  some- 
thing, which  may  lead  to  one.  Such  of  these  memoirs, 
as  were  of  ancient  date,  were  iseparated  from  the  rest 
and  form  a  collection,  which  was  published  in  the 
year  1782,  under  the  title  of  "  Analytical  Works. ^* 

Euler's  knowledge  was  more  universal  than  could 
be  well  expected  in  one,  who  had  pursued,  with  such 
unremitting  ardour,  mathematics  and  astrotiomy  as 
his  favourite  object.  He  had  made  a  very  conside- 
rable progress,'  in  medical,  botanical  and  chemical 
science.  What  was  still  more  extraordinary,  he  was 
an  excellent  scholar,  and  possesed  what  is  generally 
called  erudition^  in  a  very  high  degree.  He  had  fead 
with  attention  and  taste;  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
ancient  Rome;  the  civil  and  literary  history  of  all 
ages  and  nations  was  familiar  to  him  5  and  foreign- 
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tts,  who  were  only  acquainted  with  his  works,  werd 
astonished  to  find  in  the  conversation  of  a  man,  whose 
long  life  seemed  solely  occupied  in  mathematical  and 
physical  discoveries,  such  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  most  interesting  branches  of  literature.     la 
this  respect,  no  doubt,  lie  was  much  indebted,  to  a 
Very  uncomiqon  memory,  which  seemed  to  retain 
every  idea  once  conveyed  to  it,  either  from  reading  or 
meditation.    He  could  repeat  Virgil's  ^Eneid  from 
begining  to  end,  without  hesitation,  and  indicate  the» 
first  and  last  line  of  every  page  of  the  editiorfhe  used. 
Several  attacks  of  a  vertigo,  in  the  beginning  of 
September  1783,,which  did  not  prevent  his  calculating 
the  motions  of  the  aerostatical  globes,  were,  never- 
theless, the  forerunners  of  his  mild  and  happy  passage 
from  this  world  to  a  better.     On  the  evening  of  the 
seventh,  whilst  he  was  amusing  himself  with  one  of 
his  grand  children,  he  was  struck  with  an  apoplexy, 
which,  in  a  few  houvi,  terminated  his  illustrious  career, 
at  the  age  of  76. 

FABRE,  (D'Eglantine)  was  born  at  Chalons; 
in  Champaigne,  France;  in  1759.  He  was  educated  in 
polite  literature  and  natural  philosophy ;  and  from  his 
youth  felt  an  invincible  inclination  to  court  the  mu«es; 
In  the  year  1786,  he  published  in  a  French  periodical 
work,  entitled  ^'  Les  Etiennes  du  Parnasse,"  a  littte 
poem  called  ^<  Chalons  sur  Marne,'*  in  which  he 
drew  a  very  charming  picture  of  the  moral  pleasures, 
which  were  to  be  found  in  that  place  and  its  nei^^h- 
bourhood.  This  piece,  however,  was  then  considered 
as  a  juvenile  composition,  and  fell  very  short  of  produc- 
ing that  degree  of  celebrity,  which  its  author  after- 
wards attained. 

In  the  years  1789  and  1790,  he  published  two  well 
known  comedies;  "  La  PhiBnte,"  and  "L'Intrigue 
Epistolaire  ;'*  and  soon  after  appeared  as  a  performer 
in  the  theatres  of  Lyons  and  Nesmis.  In  this  station, 
however,  he  did  not  long  continue ;  for,  bcins;  ton- 
Vol,    XL    No,  14,  S  2 
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sidered  z$  a  great  patriot,  he  was  chosen  as  a  deputy 
to  the  National  Convention.    In  that  assembly,  during 
the  winter  and  spring  of  the  year  1793,  his  conduct 
was  far  from  being  commendable.     It  was  generally 
understood,  at  Paris,  that,  in  conjunction  withDanton 
and  Robespiere,  he  contributed  not  a  little  towards 
cflfectitig  the  infanfious  arrest  ot  the  Brissotines,  on  the 
S  1st  May.  A  few  days  after  that  event,  he  observed  to 
a  friend,  that  the  domineering  spiritof  the  Girondines, 
who  had  engrossed  all  the  power  and  offices  of  the 
state,  had  compelled  him  and  his  colleagues,  in  order 
to  shake  off  the  yoke,  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sajucutlotterie.      He  could  not  help, 
however,  foreboding  dangerous  consequences  from 
the  proceedings  of  that  day,  as  the  same  mob,  which 
had  been  taught  to  despise  the  legislature,  niigh^:,  at 
thd  instigation  of  another  faction,  overthrow  him  and  * 
his  friends  in  their  turn.    This  preseatiment  of  Fabre 
was  afterwards. but* too  fully  verified. 
*    On  the  removal  of  the  Girondines  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Mountain  party  jn  power,  Fabre  be- 
gan to  act  a  considerafile  part.      He'was.  apppirxjcd 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  public  instruction, 
and„  in  that  station,  in  the  month  of  August,  1795; 
gave  his  vole  for  suppressing  all  academies  and  lite- 
rary corporations,  which  he  alledged,  from  their  pri- 
vileges and  aristocratic  spirit,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  inimical  to  a  republicanp  government. 

Byt  the  most  remarkable  of  Faftre's  transactions 
as  a  legislator,  was  his  S'ubmittiia'g  to  the  convention, 
in  the  mop th  of  October,.  1793,  the  plan  of  a  new 
calendar,  which  was  soon  after  adopted  by  that  body, 
and.  is  §till  continued  by  the  present  government 
.of  France.  In  this  calendar,  the  year  commences  at 
mid-night,  on  the  beginning  of  that  day,  on  which  the 
true  autumnal  equinox  falls,  by  the  observatory  ot 
Paris.  The  yeaf  is  divided  into  '12  equal  months  of 
SO  days  each,  after  which,  five  supplementary  days 
axe-added  to  complete  the  365  days  of  the  year.    Each 
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month  is  divided  into  three  decades  of  10  days  eacb> 
distinguished  by  the  names  1st,  2d  ar^d  3d,  decade. 
Such  is  the  plan  of  the  French  caleadar,  the  pro- 
jector of  which  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  has  been  highly 
extolled  by  some  writers,  as  having,  in  its  execution^ 
evinced  an  uncommon  degree  of  knowledge  in  ma- 
thematics and  natural  philosophy.    For  our  part,  howf 
ver,    we  can  see  much  to  censure,  but  very  little  to 
commend  in  this  new-fangled   mode  of  reckoning 
time.    The  number  of  days  Jn  the  French  year  is  ex- 
actly the  same  with  that  which  had  been  universally 
adopted  by  civilized  nations,  many  centuries  before. 
'The  names  of  the  months,  although,  in  some  degree, 
appropriate  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  &c.  on  this 
^«ide  of  the  equator,  will  be  quite  the  reverse  on  the 
other  1  for,  who  does  not  know,  that,  whilst  it  is  mid- 
summer in  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  is  mid-winter 
in  the  southern,  arid  vice  versa  ?   The  substitution  of 
'decades  mstead  of  weeks,  in  the  division  of  the  inonth 
can  be  assigned  to  no  other  reason  than  a  scheme  to 
eradicate  the  christian  religion,  by  the  abolition  of  the 
«abbath.     Hence,  as  might  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected this  impolitic,  not  to  say  impious  attempt  exci- 
ted the  indignation  of  all  denominations  of  christians 
and  created  a  more  universal  odium  against  the  con- 
vention,  than  had  been  occasloried  by  any  of  their 
previous  proceedings.     Nor  was  this  disgust  confined 
to   France :  it  extended,  likewise,   to  Great  Britain 
and  several  other  countries  of  Europe,  in  all  of  which,, 
it  alienated  the  affections  of  many,  who  had  been 
formerly  warmly  attached  to  the  French  Republic. 
The  truth  is,  that  many  of  the  friends  of  religion^ 
though  opposed  to  the  exdusiye  estabUshmentof  any 
one  sect  or  party,  as  a  national  church,  could  not  helpi 
viewing  with  abhorrence  the  ascendency  of  a  new 
and  unprincipled  faction,  who  discovered  no  less  zeal 
to  extirpate  Christianity,  in  every  possible  shape,,  than 
the  Roman  church  had- done  in  latter  times  to  sup- 
press, what  she  termed,  Heresy  and  schism.     But  it 
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likewise  appears,  that  this  cckbratcd  calendar,  whicb 
is  said  to  have  reflected  so  much  honour  on  its  author, 
had  not  even  the  charms  of  novelty  to  recommend 
it.  It  accordingly  gave  birth  to  a  pleasant  pamphlet, 
entitled,  "  Le  Legislateur  a  la  Mode,*'  in  which  it  ws^s 
clearly  proved,  that  the  Slst  chapter  of  the  travels  of 
Ahacharsis  by  the  Abbe  Barthelemy,  where  the  des- 
cription of  the  ancient  Greek  calendar  was  introduc- 
ed, had  furnished  the  leading  ideas  in  the  calendar  Af 
Fabre  d 'Eglantine.       , 

In  the  winter  of  1794,  the  Mountain  parfy  had  splk 
into  two  divisions,  the  Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers;  or 
in  other  words,  the  followers  of  Robespiere,  and  the 
followers  of  Danton.  Fabre  was  of  the  party  of  the 
latter,  and  was  arrested  and  confined  with  Danton's 
other  adherents,  in  the  prison  of  the  Luxemburg,  i^i 
March  L794.  From  that  prison,  he  wrote  a  number 
of  letters  which  were  afterwards  printed,  and  have 
been  greatly  extolled,  as  beautiful  exhibitions  of  ta- 
lents and  sensibility  in  distress.  After  a  month's  im- 
prisonment, he  was  guilotined  along  with  severajl 
others  on  the  5th  April  1794,  being  then  in  the  SSth 
year  of  his  age. 

FARINELLI,  (Carlo  Broschi)  was  born  at 
Naples,  in  1705;  and,  being  trained  to  singing,  he 
had  acquired  great  reputation  at  Rome  and  at  Bolog- 
na. The  fame  of  his  great  talents  reaching  England, 
he  was  engaged  to  sing  at  the  opera  in  London,  in  the 
year  1734 :  for  England  then  was,  as  it  has  ever  been 
since,  the  best  place  *in  the  world  for  all  the  fiddlers, 
singers,  dancers,  tumblers,  sharpers,  and  impostors 
of  every  kind,  to  flock  to  and  grow  rich.  His  arrival 
was  announced  to  the  public,  in  the  News- papers,  as 
an  event  worthy  of  national  attention;  and  he  wasm> 
sooner  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  his  journey,  than 
he  was  introduced  to  the  king  at  St.  James's,  and  sung 
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tcfc^e  him  and  the  royal  family,  the  princess  ipyal 
accompanying  him  on  the  harpsicord. 

Upon  what  terms,  Farinelli  was  engaged  to  sing  on 
the  I/mdon  theatre,  is  not  known  to  a  certainty  :  his 
wlary,  however,  he  it  what  it  might,  boi:e  but^  small 
proporjiion  to  the  annual  amount  of  his  profits.  The 
excessive  fondness,  which  the  nobility  discovered  for 
this  person,  the  applauses  they  bestowed  on,  and  the 
presents  they  made  him,  indicated  little  less  than  infa« 
tuatipn  ;  their  bounty  was  prodigality,  aijd  their  ap- 
plause adoration.  **  One  God,  one  King,  and  one 
jfajinejli,"  was  the  enthusiastic  and  impious,  exclama- 
tion of  a  lady  of  exalted  rank^a^d  fortune,  which  she 
uttered  aloud  from  the  boxes,  on  being  charmed  with 
a  particular  passage  in  one  of  his  songs.  The  cun- 
Xiing  eunuch,  however,  despised  their  praise,  re-paid 
respect  with  insult,  and  pocketing  their  gold,  left  the 
jcingdom  in  1737.  ^        ^ 

Soon  after  his  departure  from  England^  he  visited 
Versailles ;  but  the  French  happened  to  be  then  too 
wise,  to  gratify  his  exorbitant  demands.  It  happen- 
ed, about  this  time,  that  the  King  of  §pain  laboured 
under  a  melancholy  disorder,  for  which  no  relief  could 
be  suggested  but  music,;  and  the  Queen  to  make 
this  as  delightful  to  him  as  possible,  sent  for  Farinelli. 
On«his  arrival  at  Madrid,  he  had  a  pension  fixed  upon 
him  of  about  14,000  dollars  per  annum,  with  a  coach 
and  equipage  at  the  King's  expence.  Upon  the 
death  of  Philip  V.  he  was  continued  in  his  station  by 
Ferdinand  VL  and,  in  1730,  was  honoured  with  the 
Cfoss  of  Calatrava,  the  badge  of  a  very  ancient  order 
©f  knighthood,  in  Spain.  He  continued  in  that  king- 
dom till  about  1751,  at  which  time  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  where  he  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bologna,  nearly  about  20  years,  in  a  style  of 
princely  magnificence. 
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f  A&QtJHAR/'(GEORGE)  an  ingenious  poet,  and 
dramatic  writer,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Ireland, 
was  born  in  Londonderry,  in  1678.      There  he  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  education,  and  evinced    a 
genius  tarly  devoted  to  the  muses.      When  he  wais 
very  yoUbg,  he  gave  specimens  of  his  poetry,  and  dis- 
covered a  force  of  thinking,  and  turn  of  expression 
much  beyond  his  years.      In  1694,  he  was  sent  to 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,   where  he  made  great  pro- 
cess in  his  studies ;   but  his  gay  and  volatile  dispo- 
sition not  relishing  the  restraints  of  a  college  life,  he 
soon  quit  it  and  betook  himself  to  the  stage.     He  had 
the  advantage  of  a  good  person,  and  was  well  receiv- 
ed as  an  actor ;  for  which  reason  he  had  determined 
to  continue  on  the  stage,  till  something  better  should 
occur.     His  resolution,  however,  was  soon  broken 
by  an  accident,  whereby  he  had  nearly  turned  a  feign- 
ed tragedy  into  a  real  one  :    for  having  dangerously 
'wounded  a  brother  actor,  in  a  tragic  scene,  by  for- 
getting to  change  his  sword  for  a  foil,  it  shocked  him 
so  much,  that  he  determined  never  more  to  appear 
oa  the  stage,  ♦ 

In  1696,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  was  solicit- 
ed by  his  friend  Wilks,  the  celebrated  actor,  to  write 
.a  play ;  but  he  was  still  more  substantially  invited 
by  a  genteel  appointment,  which  suffered  him  to 
exercise  his  genius  at  his  leisure  ;  for  the  earl  of  "Or- 
rery, who  was  a  patron  as  well  as  master  of  let- 
ters, gave  him  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  his 
own  regiment,  which  he  held  for  several  years,  and 
gave  many  proofe,  both  of  conduct  and  courage.  In 
1698,  he  wrote  his  first  comed)^  called  "  Love  and 
a  Bottle,"  which  for  it^  sprightly  dialogue  and  busy 
•scenes,  was  well  received.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1700,  v^hich  was  the  year  of  the  jubilee  at  Rome, 
he  brought  out  his  "  Constant  Couple,  or  a  Trip  to 
the  Jubilee  i"  and  suited  Mr.  Wilk's  talents  so  well, 
in  the  character  of  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  that  the  play- 
er gained  alrposf  as  much  reputation  as  the  poet. 


This  tempted  him' to  continue  it,  in  another  come- 
dy called  "  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  or  The  Sequel  of 
the  Trip  to  the  Jubilee/'  His.rother  comedies  are 
*VThe  Inconstant,  or  the/Way  to  win  him/' "  The  Stage 
Coach,"  "The  Twin  Rivals,"  «  The  Recruiting: 
Officer/'  and/^  The  Beaux's  Stratagem."  He  also  pub- 
lished .his  "  Miscellanies^  or  Colfectbn  of  Poems,  Let- 
ters.and  Essays,"  which  contain  a  variiety  af  humorous 
and  pleasant  sallies  of ,  fancy. 

.Before  Mr.Farqubar's  marriage,  in  the  year  1703,  hiar 
manner  of  Wfe  had  been  rather  dissipated.  The  lady^ 
therefore,  who  afterwards  became  his  v^ife,  having 
fallen  violently  in  love  with  him,  and  judging  that  a 
gentlenian  of  his  hunaour  would  not  be  easily  drawn 
into  the  tramnwls  of  matrinwny,  contrived  to  have  it 
given  out,  that  she  was  possessed  of.a  large  fortune,* 
and  finding  means  afterwards  to  let  Mr.  Farqubar^ 
know  her  attachment  towards  hia>,  interest  and^  van- 
ity  got  the  better  of  his  passion  for  liberty,  and  the 
lady  and  he  were  united  in  the.  bands  of  hymen. 
But  how  great  was  his  disappointment,  when  he  found 
all  his  prospects  overclouded  so  early  in  life,  (for  he 
Was  then  only  in  his  24th  year)  by  a  marriage  from 
which  he  bad  nothing  to  expect,  but  a  rapid  increise 
of  family,  and  an  enlargement  of  expence  in  con- 
sequence of  ity  far  beyond  what  his  income  would 
support.  Yet  to  his  honour  be  it  told,  that,  though 
he  found  himself  thas  deceived  in  a  mo^t  essential 
jparticular,  he  never  was  known  to  upbraid  his  wife 
with  it,  but  on  the  contrary,  behaved  to  her  with  all 
the  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  the  most  indulgent 
husband.  Mrs.  Farq,^ihar,  however,  did  not  very 
k)ng  enjoy  the  happiness  she  had  purchased  by  this 
stratagem  -,  for  the  circumstances,  which  attended 
this  union,  were,  very  probably,  the  means  of  shorten- 
ing her  husband's  life.  For,  finding  himself  conside- 
rably involved  in  debt,  in  consequence  of  their  in- 
creasing family,  he  was  induced  to  make  application 
to  a  certain  noble  courtier,  who  had  formerly  given 
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him  many  professions  of  friendship.  This  pri^Mn^bd 
patron  repeated  his  former  declarations;  but^  express- 
ing much  concern,  that  he  had  nothing  immediately 
in  his  power,  advised  him  to  convert  his  commission 
into  the  money  he  wanted,  and  pledged  his  honor, 
that  he  would,  in  a  short  time,  procure  him  another. 
Farquhar,  who  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  hisi 
wife  and  family  being  in  distress,  followed  his  advice^ 
hut  to  his  great  mortification,  and  disappointmenf^ 
found,  on  a  renewal  of  his  application  to  this  inhu* 
man  nobleman,  that  he  had  cither  entirely  forgott«i, 
or  had  never  intended  to  perform  the  promise  he 
had  made  him.  This  distracting  frustration  of  all  his 
hopes,  fixed  itself  so  strongly  on  our  aiithor^s  mind, 
that  it  brought  on  him  a  sure,  though  not  a  very  sud- 
den declension  of  nature,  which  carried  him  off  the 
stage  of  life,  in  1707,  before  he  had  arrived  at  the 
30th  year  of  his  age.  His  comedies  are  so  diverting, 
and  the  characters  so  natural,  that  they  continue  even 
to  the  present  day,  to  be  represented  to  full  houses, 
both  in  Europe  and  America. 

■■  FAUGERES,  (Margaretta  V.)  a  lady  of  dis- 
tinguished  literary  accomplishments,  was  the  daugh- 
terof  John  L.  Bleecker,  Esq.of  New-Rochelle,  ofthfe 
State  of  New- York,  and  the  celebrated  Ann  E3iza 
Bleecker,  of  whose  life  we  have  given  an  acicount  In 
the  preceding  part  of  this  work.  She  was  born^about 
the  year  177 1,  and  spent  the  first  years  of  her  life,  with 
her  parents  at  the  beautiful  little  village  of  Tomhanick, 
about  18  miles  above  Albany.  In  this  delightful  retire- 
ment, Mrs.  Bleecker,  who  was  a  fond  and  prudent 
mother,  devoted  a  great  part  of  her  time,  to  the  truly 
rational  amusement  of  instructing  her  daughters,  and, 
in  the  rapid  progress,  which  she  saw  them  making  in 
useful  learning,  was,  undoubtedly,  re-paid  with  riiore 
solid  satisfaction  than  those  mothers  can  possibly  ex- 
pect, vi^ho,  leaving  their  infant-offspring  to  the  gul- 
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llance  of  others,  place  their  chief  happiness  in  Ccm'* 
pany  aftid  in  the  gay  rounds  of  fashionable  amuse- 
ment. 

Upon  .the  evacuation  of  New* York,  by  the  British^ 
in  1783,  her  father  removed  with  his  family  to  the  city^ 
where  he  soon  after  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  ami- 
able spouse.  To  Margaretta,  who  was  now  fast  ad- 
n^ancing  to  that  period  of  life,  when  the  counsels  o^ 
a  prudent  mother  are  to  a  young  lady,  of  the  utmost 
importance,  the  loss  was  irreparable.  She,  however, 
had  greatly  profited  by  the  instructions  of  this  amia- 
ble parent,  and  still  more  by  her  bright  example, 
which  she  carefully  set  before  her,  as  the  object  of 
her  steadfast  imitation.  But  above  all,  she  had  even 
at  this  early  period,  imbibed  from  her,  those,  senti- 
ments of  religion,  which,  amidst  the  numerous  ills  of 
life,  through  which  she  afterwards  struggled,  afforded 
ber  not  only  consolation,  but  also  sufficient  fortitude 
to  perfqrra  her  part  with  dignity. 

Her  father,  Mr.  Bleecker,  was  in  affluent  circum- 
stances and  highly  respected  as  a  gentleman  of  pro- 
bity and  understanding  5  and  Margaretta,  who,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  possessed  every  mental  and  personal 
accomplishment,  enjoyed  that  share  in  his  paternal 
affection,,  to  which  her  prudent  and  dutiful  behaviour 
so  well  (entitled  her.  Polite,  easy  and  engaging  in 
her  manners ;  happy  in  the  sweetness  and  equanimity 
of  her  temper ;  lively,  engaging  and  witty  in  conver- 
sation; and  uniformly  diffusing  amongst  all  around 
her,  that  cheerfulness  and  serenity  of  mind,  for  which 
she  herself  was  so  remarkably  drstinguished,  it  is  by 
no  means  su,rprisingji  that,  as  she  grew  up  to  ipatu* 
rity,  she  had  many  .admirer^,  amongst  whom  there 
.were,  no  doubt,  some,  whose  conduct  and  connec- 
tions.  in  life  would  have  justified,  in  the  opinion  of 
her  father,  their  pretensions  to  the  hand  of  his  ac- 
complished daughter.  It  was  however  her  mifortun^ 
to  choose  for  herself,  and  from  that  moment  she  be- 
.came  the  daughter  of  adversity.     She  had  placed  bei' 
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affections  on  a  young  gentleman,  who  was  far  from 
meeting  with  the  approbation  of  her  friends,  and  to 
,  him,  notwithstanding  the  most  earnest  remonstrance  of 
her  father  (her  only  fault)  she  was  in  the  year  1792, 
united  in  the  bands  of  matrimony.  The  person  to 
whom  we  allude,  was  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Faugeres,  a 
physician  in  New- York,  who  was,  indeed,  possessed 
of  considerable  external  accomplishments,  had  a  gen- 
teel education  and  talents  by  no  means  despicable. 
But  he  had,  in  hi-s  early  years,  inured  himself  to  ha- 
bits of  dissipation,  in  which,  notwithstanding  his  un- 
ion with  this  invaluable  woman,  he  still  persevered^ 
by  which  means,  he,  in  a  short  time,  involved  her 
as  well  as  himself,  ip  extreme  penury  and  distress. 

As  we  wish  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  rela^ 
tives  of  this  imprudent  youth,  we  shall  touch  as  light- 
ly as  possible,  upon  his  demerits.  This  much  how- 
ever, we  cannot  omit.  In  the  course  of  a  very  fevr 
years  the  ample  fortune,  which  he  received  with  his 
wife,  was  totally  spent,  so  that  in  the  summer  of  179^6„ 
we  have  seen  her,,  whose  birth,  talents,  and  nume- 
rous accomplishments  seemed  to  promise  her  the  en- 
joyment not  only  of  all  the  comforts,  but  even  luxu- 
ries of  life,  glad  to  procure  a  residence  tn  a  small  gar- 
ret roon>,  where  with  the  author  of  her  woes  and  one 
child,  she  continued  for  several  weeks.  In  this  dis- 
tressing situation,  however,  she  still  maintained  the 
cheerfulness  of  her  disposition,  not  a  murmur  nor 
even  a  single  expression  of  discontent  escaping  from 
her  lips. 

Although  in  consequence  of  the  match  being  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  to  her  father,  she  had  become 
a  voluntary-  exile  from  his  house,  yet  we  are  told, 
that  the  arm  of  his  affectionate  solicitude  was  fre- 
quently exerted  to  shield  her  from  calamity,  and  to 
avert  the  piercing  blasts  of  adversity.  Misfortunes, 
however,  pressed  heavily  upon  her.  Evils  foilo^?^ed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and,  as  if  something 
was  yet  wanting  to  fill  up  the  cup  of  her  affliction^ 
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she,  in  1795,  lost  this  only  friend,  this  kind  and  af- 
fectionate  father.     From  that  period,  her  situation, 
bad  as  it  was,  became  still  worse.     Poverty  stared 
her  constantly  in  the  face,  and  she,  who  seemed  bora 
to  opulence,  and  whose  heart  was  benevolence  itself, 
has  frequently  been  reduced  to  considerable  difficul- 
ty,' in  procuring  a  scanty  subsistence.      And  here  it 
ttiay  be  asked,  hafd  she  no  friends,  no  relations,  who, 
by  their  kind  interference,  could  have  mitigated  her 
sufferings,  and  at  least,  removed  far  from  her  door  the 
iHs  of  pinching  poverty?     It  ought  to  be  recollected, 
however,  that,  amongst  the  various  misfortunes,  to 
which  those  ladies  are  liable,  whose  hard  fate  it  is,  to 
be  joined  to  dissolute  and  extravagant  husbands,  this 
is  one  of  the  greatest,  viz.  that  they  are  supposed  to 
be  beyond  the  power  of  human  assistance,  and  there- 
fore, permitted  to  struggle  without  help,  through  a 
labyrinth  of  perplexity  and  woe.       In  such  cases, 
friends  generally  keep  at  a  distance,  and  have  an 
apology  in  readiness  for  their  supposed  indifference,  in 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  is,  at  least,  a  great 
deal  of  plausibility.  "With  pleasure,"  say  they  "would 
we  contribute  to  the  relief  of  this  worthy  and  unfor- 
tunate woman  and  her  helpless  infants ;  but  we  are 
persuaded,  that  what  we  should  bestow,  would  ne- 
vcrr  be  appropriated  to  the  purpose  for  which  we  de^ 
signed  it.     Her  debauched  husband  would  squander 
away  in  dissipation,  what  we  meant  for  the  comfort 
of  his  suffering  family,  and  coming  home  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,  of  which  wc  should  even  be  guilty 
of  having  supplied  him  with  the  means,  he  would, 
by  the  violent  and  boisterous  sallies  of  his  temper, 
add  to  the  sufferings  of  his  already  too   unhappy 
spouse,  and  thus  greatly  aggravate  those  ills,  which 
we  wished  to  alleviate.      We  would  willingly  assist 
her,  but,  alas !   it  is  not  in  our  ppwer."      Thus  fared 
it  with  the  amiable,  but  ill  fated   Mrs.  Faugeres ; 
and  though  from  the  splendid  prospects,  which  were 
set  before  her  in  early  life,  her  case  might  be  consir 
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dered  as  peculiarly  calamitous,  yet  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  thefe  are  many  other  highly  deserving 
and  accomplished  women,  who  from  a  similar  cause, 
are  placed  in  circumstances  but  little  different. 

From  the  unhappy  fate  of  this  accomplished  lady, 
a  few  reflections  naturally  present  themselves  to  our 
mind,  which  we  beg  leave  to  press  with  great  earnest- 
ness to  the  consideration  of  our  unmarried  readers  of 
the  fair  sex.     The  choice  of  a  companion  for  life  is  an 
object  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  upon  that  cir* 
cumstance  solely  depends  your  future  happiness  or 
misery.     Love  is  blind,  and  you  may  too  often  fix 
your  affection  upon  ai^  object  by  no  means  worthy  of 
your  regard.     He  may  have  many  faults,  none  of 
•which  may  be  perceptible  to  you :  but  to  others,  who 
are  not  under  the  influence  of  the  same  passion,  they 
may  be  apparent  as  noon-day.     You  have  no  doubt 
friends,  who,  you  are  persuaded,  have  your  interest 
at  heart,  and. whose  opinion  has  frequently  had  con- 
siderable weight  with  you,  in  afl^airs  of  lesser  moment. 
Seriously  consult  with  them  on  this  point,  on  which 
more  than  any  other,  depends  your  future  peace,  tran- 
quih'ty  and  happiness,  and  before  you  decide  fin«|lly, 
weigh  well  ig  your  own  minds,  whatever  objections 
they  may  start  against  your  favourite  views,  always 
remembering,  that  if  you  n^ake  a  wrong  choice,  re- 
pentance will  be  unavailing,  when  instead  of  the  ca- 
resses and  endearments  of  a  loving  and  aflfectionate 
husband,  you  are  subjected  to  the  brutal  abuse  of  a 
sottish  and  unprincipled  debauchee,  who  will  spurn 
at  your  love  and  view  the  bitter  anguish    of  your 
heart  with  the  utmost  indifference,  and  when  from  the 
consciousness  of  having  acted  imprudently,  you  will 
even  be  ashamed  to  complain.     For  our  part,  we  can 
think  of  no  possible  case  more  truly  deplorable  than 
that  of  an  amiable  woman  placed  in  such  a  situation ; 
and  though  the  extent  of  human  foresight  be  so  lim- 
ited, th^  the  most  wary  and  circumspect  may  be 
§9me  times  disappointed  in  their  calculations  of  fu- 
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ture  happiness ;  yet  we  are  persuaded,  that  if,  in  the 
forming  of  matrimonial  connections,  young  ladies 
couM  be  prevailed  on  to  listen  with  more  attention 
to  the  counsels  of  their  elder  and  more  experienced 
friends,  many  of  those  matches  would  be  avoided, 
which  entail  so  great  misery  on  the  most  lovely  part 
of  the  creation. 

We  shall  add  one  more  observation,  before  we 
close  our  remarks  upon  this  subject.  It  is  a  trite  say- 
ing, that  "  A  reformed  libertine,  will  make  the  best 
husband/'  It  will  indeed  be  readily  granted,  that 
when  a  libertine  has  completely  abandoned  his  vices, 
he  then  ceases  to  be  wicked;  his  conduct  will,  from 
henceforth,  be  marked  with  propriety,  and  a  deep 
regret  for  his  past  follies  will  render  him  exceeding- 
ly careful  to  treat  every  one,  but  especially  his 
more  immediate  connections,  with  delicacy  and  res- 
pect. He,  in  that  case,  is  no  longer  a  libertine  and 
may  be  equally  deserving  of  love  as  the  more  happy 
youth,  who  has  never  deviated  from  the  strict  rules  of 
morality.  A  serpent  may  be  taken  into  our  bosom 
without  injury;  but  it  must  first  be  deprived  of  its 
sting.  A  libertine  may,  in.  like  manner,  be  transform- 
ed into  an  excellent  member  of  society ;  but  before 
this  take  place,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  relinquish 
his  follies.  If  a  libertine  be  really  disposed  to  make 
the  young  lady,  to  whom  he  pays  his  addresses,  happy 
through  life,  let  him  as  a  test  of  his  sincerity,,  first  af- 
ford satisfactory  proofs  of  his  thorough  reformation,  and 
then  hope  for  the  approbation  of  the  fair.  Let  this 
reformation,  if  possible,  precede  matrimony  and  not 
follow  it ;  for  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  which  has,  no 
doubt,  b^en  observed  by  most  people,  that  it  requires 
a  fortitude  of  which  very  few  are  possessed  to  relin- 
quish habits  of  excess  and  dissipation,  when  they 
have  once  gained  strength,  by  frequent  repetition,  in 
early  life. 

;  We  trust,  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  this  digression, 
lato  which  we  have  been  led  almost  imperceptibly^ 
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by  the  best  inotives ;  and  now  retura  to  the  subject 
of  the  present  memoir.      At  what  period  Mrs.  Fau- 
geres  first  favoured  the  public  with  any  of  her  poet- 
ical effusions,  we  do  not  exactly  know  ;  hut  frdm  a* 
number  of  her  original  letters  now  in  our  ppssessiion, 
she  appears  to  have  been  no  unsuccessful  votary  of 
the  muses  several  years  before  her  unhappy  marriage^ 
.  and,  notwithstanding  the  sad  reverse  of  fortune,  which 
she  afterwards  experienced,  her  talents  became  knowB^ 
and  shone  with  resplendent  lustre.     For  the  last  7  or 
8  years  of  her  life,  many  of  her  productions  occasionr 
ally  embellished  the   New-York  Magazine  and  the 
Museum.     These  were  the  theme  of  universal  admi- 
ration, and  from  those  who  were  the  best  judges  of 
literary  merit,  attracted   unbounded  applause.      In 
1795  or  1796,  she  publisjhed  the  tragedy  of  **Belisa- 
rius."     This  dramatic  effort  was  perused  with  muck 
satisfaction,  by  the  admirers  of  that  species  of  Writing, 
and  as  it  pourtray^d,  in  the  most  lively  colours,  the 
strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which  history  has  in- 
formed us,  the  hero  of  the  piece  experienced,  it  could 
not  fail  of  being  extremely  interesting.      It  would 
have  been  exhibited  on  the  stage,  but,  as  it  was  first 
shewn  to  the  managers  at  an  advanced  period  of  th^ 
theatrical  campaign,  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  ne^ 
cessary  scenery  ready,  in  due  time,  for  its  representa- 
tion that  season  ;  and  as  various  unexpected  circum- 
stances occurred  afterwards,  it  is  probable   that  a  se- 
cond application  was  never  made  for  that  purpose.  It 
was,  however,  the  opinion  of  thos^  who  are  well  skill- 
ed in  these  matters,  that  the  tragedy  would  have  been 
received  with  unbounded  applause,  and  this  circum- 
stance was  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  vigour  and  ex^ 
tent  of  her  genius,  as  it  was  well  known  to  her  friends 
that  she  had  never  been  in  the  inside  of  a  theatre. 

In  the  fatal  autumn  of  1798,  her  husband  was  one 
of  the  many  hundreds,  who  fell  victims  to  the  ravar 
ges  of  devouring  pqstitence.  Soon  after  his  death, 
his  father  took  their  two  infant  children  under  his 
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own  care,  and  Mrs.  Faugeres,  whd  wished  to  employ 
her  talents  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  public,  engaged  as  an  assistant  in  a  young 
lady^s  academy  in  New-Brunswick.  From  the  va- 
riety and  extent  of  her  talents,  as  well  as  the  remark- 
able sweetness  of  her  temper,  it  was  impossible  that 
any  person  could  have  been  found  better  qualified  for 
such  an  undertaking.  The  young  ladies,  as  might  na- 
turally be  expected,  were  remarkably  fond  of  their 
accomplished  tutoress,  and  their  progress  in  good  mo^ 
fals  and  elegant  literature  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  their  friends,  to  all  of  whom  the  me- 
mory of  Mrs.  Faugeres  will  be  ever  dear.  After 
continuing  in  that  place  for  upwards  of  a  year,  where 
-she  possesed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  esteem  and  appro  ^ 
bation  of  the  most  respectable  part  of  the  communi- 
ty, she  was  induced  to  undertake  the  education  of 
some  gentlemen's  children  in  Brooklyn,  in  order  that 
she  might  be  more  near  to  her  friends  in  New- York. 
She  was  soon,  however,  obliged  to  resign  her  delight- 
ful  task.  Her  constitution  was  under  a  rapid  decline 
and  her  strength  would  enable  her  to  proceed  no  far- 
ther. In  this  enfeebled  condition,  she  was  received 
with  open  arms  by  a  friend  in  New- York,  who  used 
every  exertion  in  her  power  to  promote  her  recovery; 
but  to  no  purpose.  Herdisease  was  rapid  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  her  hopes  of  relief  were  placed  beyond 
the  grave.  She  on  this,  as  well  as  on  every  other  oc- 
casior>,  manifested  an  entire  resigriation  to  the  Divine 
will,  and  supported  herself  with  becoming  calmness 
and  fortitude.  With  serenity  she  hailed  the  closing 
scene,  an3,  animated  by  the  consoling  truths  of  reli- 
gion, composedly  yielded  her  spirit  into  the  arms  of 
its  omniscient  creator,  January  9th,  1801,  aged  29 
years. 

Besides  those  of  her  productions,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  Mrs.  Faugeres  left  a  vast  number 
of  MSS.  which  were  never  published.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  most  valuable  of  these  are  in  our  hands 
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and  it  shall  be  our  care  to  collect  the'retruiinder  ^ 
speedily  as  possible,  and  to  arrange  them  for  the  press  .5 
being  fully  persuaded  that  we  can  present  no  offer- 
ing more  acceptable  to  the  lovers  of  genius  than  the 
complete  works  0/  this  justly  celebrated  American; 
poetess.. 

FAUSTUS  OR  FUST,  (John)  a  citizen  of  Mentz^ 
in  Germany,  and  ope  of  the  first  inventors  of  printing. 
This  art  is  said  to  have  been  first  attenmted,  between 
the  years  1440  and  1450,  by  John  Faustus,  Joba 
Meydenbuch,  and  John  Genesteisch  sumamed  Gut-^ 
temberg  ;  but  it  was  a  controverted  question,  among 
learned  antiquarians,  to  which  of  these  three,  the  ho- 
nour of  this  noble  invention  should  be  attributed  ;  till 
happily  the  original  written  instrument  was  found* 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  latter  only  associated  the 
others  with  him,  on  account  of  their  purses,  his  own 
being  insufficient  to  defray  the  great  expence  attend- 
ing the  cutting  of  wooden  blocks,  which,  after  they 
were  once  printed  from,  became  entirely  useless  for 
any  other  work.  -This  instrument,  which  is  dated 
November  6th  1445,  is  decisive  in  favour  of  John  of 
Guttemberg  ;  but  the  honour  of  single  types  made  of 
metal,  is  ascribed  to  Faustus,  wherein  he  received 
great  assistance  from  his  son-in-law,  Peter  Schoeffer, 
who  devised  the  puncheons,  mattrices  and  moulds  for 
casting  them,  on  which  account  he  was  taken  into 
partnership  with  his  father-in-law,  who  in  1455,  had 
a  quarrel  and  separated  from  Guttetuberg. 

The  first  printed  book  upon  record;  is  " fce  Book  of 
Psalms,''  but  what  most  signalized  Faustus  and  his  art 
was  the  first  printed  bibles,  which  having  finished 
in  1462,  he  carried  a  considerable  number  of  copies 
to  l^ris  for  sale.  He  at  first  sold  his  copies,  as  high 
as  500  Of*  600  crowns,  the  price  usually  demanded  by 
the  scribes.  He  afterwards  lowered  his  price  to  60 
crowns,  which   created  universal  astor^isment  y  but 


tvheri  he  produced  copies,  as  fdst  as  tbey  were  wan^ 
td,  and  lowered  his  demand  to  30  crowns,  all  Paris 
was  in  agitation.  The  uniformity  of  every  letter  in  so 
iiiany  copies  increased  the  wonder  5  informations 
J^ere  lodged  against  him  to  the  police  as  a  magician  ; 
his  lodginffs  were  accordingly  searched,  and  a  great 
number  orcopies  seissed;  the  red  ink, .with  which  they 
were  embelKshed,  was  said  to  be  his  blood ;  it  was 
(eriously  adjudged,  that  he  was  in  league  with  the 
devil,  and  if  he  had  not  explained  the  principles  of* 
his  art,  he  would  most  probably  have  shared  the  fate 
of  those,  whom  ignorant  and  superstitious  judges,  m 
those  days,  condemned  for  witch*crafr.  To  this  cii^ 
eanistance,  we  are  indebted  for  the  tradition  of  "the 
devil  and  Dr.  Faustus/^  which  has  ^ven  been  handed 
down  to  the  present  day.  In  1466,  he  printed  a 
quarto  edition  of  TuUy's  offices,  and,  in  the  year  fol-» 
lowing,  another  edition  of  the  same  work^  and  this  isi 
the  last  account  of  the  life  of  Faustus. 

FELTO^,  (John)  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Sntish 
tliavy»  and  an  assassin,  who  ia  the  reign  of  Charies  L 
stabbed  the  Duke  of  JBuckingham,  for  which  crime 
he  suffered  death.  Though  Buckingham  was  at 
worthless  character,  this  article  is  not  inserted  to  de«* 
fend  unwarrantable  actions ;  but  to  record  a  memora- 
ble rcply^  which  the  murderer  made  to  archbishop 
Laud,  on  his  examination  before  the  council.  **  If 
you  will  not  confess,'^  said  the  prelate,  **  you  shall  be 
put  to  the  rack/"  •*  If  that  is  to  be  the  case,"  replied 
Felton j  ^*  I  know  not  whom  in  my  agonies  I  may  ac- 
cuse. God  forbid  I  should  die  with  a  falsehood  in 
my  mouth ;  but,  on  such  an  occasion,  I  might  as  justr 
ly  and  as  probably,  for  the  sake  of  shortening  my  pu- 
nishmenft,  accuse  a  lord  at  this  board,  of  being  my  ac-^ 
complice,  as  any  other  person."^ 

This  is  a  short,  but  unanswerable  argument  against 
relying  upon  evidence  procured  by  the  force  of  tor«? 

Vol.  U.  No.  14.  U2 
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ture.  For  such'  is  human  nature,  so  weak  the  nerves  of 
some,  so  versatile  the  principles  of  others,  that  there  is 
scarce  a  proposition,  however  contradictory  to  fact  and 
reason,  which  might  not  in  this  manner,  be  confirmed. 
Suffering  death  proves  the  sincerity  of  the  person,  but 
not  the  truth  of  the  fact  or  doctrine  for  wl^ch  he  dies. 
Felton's  answer  has  been  quoted  ^by  an  emment  judge 
against  compulsive  testimony  ;  indeed,  it  may  teach 
us  to  regard  what  are  called  king's  (State)  evidence, 
with  suspicion,  that  they  come  to  court  for, the  express 
purpose  of  removing  a  halter  from  their  own  necks  to 
place  on  it  that  of  another  man.  The  words  of  Fclton 
might  be  an  artful  attempt  to  avert  a  horrid  punish* 
ment,  at  which  nature  recoils,  by  alarming  the  per- 
sons who  examined  him,  for  thelnown  safet/^ 

.  FENELON,  (Francis  De  Salignac  ps  La 
Motte)  archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  author. of  Te- 
lemachus,  was  of  an.  ancient  and  iljustrious  family, 
and  born  in  the  ci*devant  province  of  Perigord,  Aur* 
gust  6th  1661.  At  the  age  of  twenty-fpur,  he  enter- 
ed into  holy  orders,  and  three  years  after,  was  chosen 
hy  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  to  be  superior  to  the  new 
convert  women  in  that  city.  In  1686,  which  was 
the  year  after  the  edict  of  Nantz  was  revoked,  the 
•king  named  him  to  be  at  the  head  of  those  mission- 
aries,  who  were  sent  along  the  coast  of  Saihtoigne 
and  the  Pais  de  Aunix,  to  convert  the  protestants. 

Having  finished  his  mission,  he  returned  .to  Paris, 
.where;  he  lived  two  years,  entirely  taken  up.  in  in- 
structing the  new  female  converts ;  and  that  he  might 
forward  this  good  work  by  writihg,  as  well  as  lec- 
tures, he  published  in  1688,  a  little  treatise,  entitled 
**  Education  de  Filles,'*  which  the  author  of  the 
"  Biblipiheque  Vniverselle,"  calls  the  best  and  most 
useful  book,  written  upon  the* subject,  in  ^he  French 
language.  In  1 688,  he  published  a  work  «  Concern- 
ing the  Functions  of  the  Pastors  of  the  Church,"  written 
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chiefly  With  a  View  to  ^hetr,  that  the  first  promoters 
of  the  refdrmation,  had  no  regular  cdll,  and,  therefore, 
were  not  true  pastors.  In  1 689,  -  he  was  made  tutor 
to  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Anjou,  and  in  1693, 
'  chosen  member  of  the  l^rench  academy.  All  the 
time  he  lived  at  court,  he  preserved  the  disinterest- 
edness of  a  hermit,  and  never  asked  any  favour  either 
for  himself  or  his  friends.  At  last,  however,  without 
Solicitation  on  his  part,  the  king  gave  him  the 
abbey  of  St.  Vallery,  and  some  months  after,  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Cambray,  to  which  he  was  consecrated 
in  1693. 

But  soon  after  this  preferment,  a  storm  rose  against 
him,  which  obliged  him  to  leave  the  court  forever.  It 
was  occasioned  byhis  book  entitled,"  An  explication 
of  the  maxims  of  the  saints  concei:ning  the  interior 
life."  This  book  was  published  in  1697,  occasioned 
by  a  certain  lady,  named  madame  Guyon,  who  pr<?., 
tended  to  a  very  high  and  exalted  devotion.  She 
explained  it  in  some  books,  which  she  published,  and 
in  particular,  in  a  mystical  exposition  of  Solomon's 
Song.  In  ^hort,  she  was  a  downright  qdietist,  and 
Fenelon  was  supposed  to  favour  her  extravagant  no- 
tions. A  controversy,  on  this  occasion,  was,  for  some 
time  carried  on  between  him  and  M.  Bossuet,  bishop 
of  Meaux,  which  terminated  in  an  appeal  to  the  Pope, 
who  condemned  the  archbishop's  book,  by  a  brief 
dated  March  12th  1699.  He  submitfed  patiently- 
to  the  Pope's  determination,  and,  retiring  to  his  dio- 
cese of  Cambray,  acquitted  himself  punctually  in  all 
the  duties  of  his  station,  and  led  a  most  exemplary 
life. 

But  the  work,  which  has  gained,  him  the  greatest 
reputation  and  rendered  his  name  immortal  is  his 
**  Adventures  ofTelemachus;**  the  style  of  which  is 
natural ;  the  fictidns  well  contrived  ;  the  moral  Sub- 
lime, and  the  political  maxims  tending  all  to  the  hap* 
piness  of  mankind.  It  was  begun  to  be  printed  at 
Paris,  but  there  were  hardly  two  hundred  pages  struck. 
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off,  when  the  tmpreskion  was  stopped  by  the  king's 
command.  Hence  it  is  thought,  that  Fenelon's  here- 
sy was  in  politics  rather  tha^  in  religion  ;  and,  though 
bis  disgrace  was  prior  to  this  work,  be  bad,  while  be 
was  tutor  to  the  youtig  princes,  taught  tfaem  the  satne 
prindples,  which  he  has  so  beautifaUy  averted  and 
exemplified  in  Telemachus. 

In  1713,  he  published  another  considerable  work, 
entitled  *^  A  Demonstration  of  the  being  c^  Qod 

f  rounded  on  the  Knowledge  of  Nature/'  which  is  ac- 
nowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  books  in  the  French 
language.  His  "  Dialogues  sur  TEIoquence/'  thougii 
cohiposed  ^n  his  youth,  were  not  published,  till  after 
his  death  in  171 8*  They  contain  many  fine  obser?a- 
tions,  expressed  in  an  easy  style.  He  died  in  Januaiy 
1715,  ^gcd  63,  and  a  collection  of  alibis  religious 
works  was  afterwards  printed  at  Rotterdam,  under  the 
care  of  the  Marquis  de  Fenelon,  his  grand  nepheTrf, 
when  ambassador  to  the  stated  general, 

^  FERGUSON,  (James)  an  extraordinary  phaenome- 
non  of  the  self  taught  kind,  particularly  in  mechanics 
and  astronomy^  was  born,  nqar  Keith,  a  little  viJlage 
in  Bamffshire,  Scotland,  in  the  year  17  lO,  His  parents, 
tboitgh  poor,  were  honest  and  religious,  lived  in  repute 
with  all  who  knew  tbem>  and  di^d  with  good  char- 
acters. ' 

As  his  father  had  nothing  to  support  a  large  family 
but  his  daily  labour,  and  the  slender  profits  arising 
from,  a  few  acres  of  land,  which  he  rented,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected,  that  he  could  bestow  much  on 
the  education  of  his  children;  yet  they  were  not 
neglected;  for  at^his  leisure  hours,  he  taught  them  to 
read  and  write.  Our  author,  who,  from  his  earliest 
years,  discovered  an  extraordinary  genius,  first  learnt  to 
yead,  by  over-hearing  his  father  teach  his  elder  brother, 
smd  he  had  made  this  acquisition,  before  any  one 
f wspected  it.    His  father  being  most  agreeably  siu^ 


priseld  to  fkid  him  reading  by  himself,  gave  him  further 
ittstf  action,  and  ifeo  taught  him  to  write,  which,  with 
Hbont  three  tnbnths^  he  afterwai'ds  sdent  atthe  gram- 
mar school  of  Keith,  was  all'  the  educMion  he  ever 
-tec^fived.'  - 

Hi^  teste  fo*  mechanics  first  ar6se,  from  seei«g  his 
fetherusea  lever,  tft  a  time  when  he  himself  Was  only 
between  seven  and  eight  years  ot  age.  This  led 
,  him  to  a  train  of  thinking,  witl^  respect  to  the  use  at 
the  kver^nd  other  mechanical  powers,  and  he  was  far 
more  successful  in  the  investigation  of  those  matters, 
than  could  have  been  possibly  expected,  either  from 
his  age  or  opportunities,  As  he  had  no  instructor,  nor 
'imy  help  from  books,  every  thing  he  learned,  had  all 
the  merit  of  an  original  discovery ;  and  such;  with 
infinite  joy,  he  at  first  believed  it  to  be.  When, 
however,  he  was  afterwards  undeceived  in  this  respect, 
•he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  that  the  result  of  hw 
own  investigations,  so  far  as  he  had  carried  them, 
agreed  with  the  principles  of  mechanics  a&laid  down 
by  the  best  writers ;  and,  from  that  time,  his  inclina- 
tion was  still  more  excited  to  Improve  in  that  science. 

But,  a^  his  father  codld  notafford  to  maintain  him, 
while  he  was- in  pursuit  only  of  these  matters,  and  be 
was  rather  too  young  and  we&k  for  hard  labour,  he 
was  sent  otit  to  a  neighbour  to  keep  sheep,  in  which 
employment,  he  continued  for  some  years,  and  during 
that  time  first  beg^n  to  study  the  stars  in  the  night. 
In  the  daytime,  he  amused  himself  by  making  modeh 
of  mills,  spinning  wheels  and  such  other  pieces  of 
machinery  as  he  happened  to  see. 

As  soon  as  his  age  would  permit,  he  went  td  work 
as  a  labourer,  with  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood, 
named  Glasham,  whose  goodness  he  acknowledges  in 
the  modest  and  humble  account  of  himself,  which  ht 
ytefi^ed  to  his  last  publication.  In  the  evenings,  after 
his  day's  work  was  over,  he  used  to  go  out  to  the 
fields,  with  a  blanket  about  him,,  in  ofder  to  contem- 
plate the  stars,  and  even  at  that  time,  he  without  any 
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gaid^,  msidc  considerable  progress,  in  the  study  ef 
astroiiotny.*  -His  kind  master,  observing  thdse  marks 
of  his  ingenuity,  procured  him  the  countenance  and 
assistance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilchrist  minifster  of 
Keith.  By  the  reccommendation  of  this  gentlemafi, 
he  wais,  with  si  view  to  his  instruction,  received  into  the 
family  of  Thomas  Grant  Esq.  whose  butler  Alex- 
ander Cantley,  (a  very  extraordinary  person  as  describ- 
ed by  Ferguson)  became  his  tutor,  "  He  was,'*  says 
be,"  after  describing  Cantley's  numerous  accomplish- 
ments **  what  is  generally  called  s^elf  taught ;  but  I 
thinky  he  might  with  much  greater  propriety  have 
been  termed  God  Almighiy^^  scholar." 

This  person  immediately  began  to  teach  him  dect- 
mal  arithmetic  and  algebra,  (for  he  had  already  Jearnt 
vulgar  arithmetic  from  books,)  and  after  he  bad  made 
sufBcient  progress  in  these,  he  proceeded  to  ^each 
him  the  elements  of  Geometry.  To  the  inexpressi* 
ble  grief  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  however,  Mr.  Cantley  left 
Mr.'  Grant,  just  as  he  was  entering  on  that  branch  of 
science,  nor  could  the  good  family  prevail  upon  birA 
to  continue  there  any  longer;  after  the  departure  of  bis 
friend, .  He  therefore,  retired  to  his  father's. 

Mr.  Cantley  had  made  him  a  present  of  Gordon's 
Geographical  grammar,  which  he^  at  that  time,  highly 
valued,  as  it  contained  a  tolerable  description  of  the 
globes,  and  their  uses,  though  it  had  no  plates.  Fh>m 
this  description,  he,  in  a|)out  three  weeks,  constructed 
a  globe  out  of  a  piece  of  wood,  on  whicb,  after  he  had 
covered  it  with  paper,  he  delineated  a  map  of  the 
world ;  he;  also  made  the  meridian  ring  and  horizon 
of  the  same  materials,  and,  after  he  had  graduated 
them,  had  the  happiness  to  find,  that  by  this  globi?, 
which  was  the  first  be  had  ever  seen,  he  Kas  able 
to  solve  the  problems. 

But,  as  he  was  not  likely  to  derive  a  subsistancc 
from  this  mode  of  employing  his  time,  and  knew  his 
father  to  be  incapable  of  supporting  hrm,  he  was  u<i- 
dcr  the  necessity  of  again  seeking  employment  as  a 


lubour^n  He  engaged  for  one  year  with  a  miller^  in 
hopes  that  the  business  would  be  easy,  and  that  he 
would  likewise  have  a  good  deal  of  leisure  for  study. 
In  bbth  these  respects,  however,  he  was  cruelly  dis«- 
appointed;  for  his  master  beinfl;  too  fond  of  the  tavern, 
left  the  whole  C2^re  of  the  mtU  to  him,  and  almost 
starved  him  for  want  of  victuals.  His  next  engage- 
ment, was  witir>«puntry  physician,  who  allured  him 
into  his  service,  by  a  promise  of  instructing  him  in  his 
own  profession.  He  was,  however,. so  far  from  ful- 
filling his  promise,  thsit  he  kept  him  constantly  at  very 
hard  labour,  and  never  once  shewed  him  one  of  his 
books.  After  he  had  continued,  for  three  months,  in 
this  employment,  he  found  himself  so  worn  out  by 
excessive  fatigue,  that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  tt 
and  betake  himself  to  his  father's,  where  he  contt- 
liued  for  many  weeks>  in  a  very  debilitated  state. 

In  order  to  amuse  himself,  whilst  in  this  low  com 
4ition,  he  made  a  wooden  clock,  which  kept  time 
very  well.  The  bell,  on  which  the  hammer  struck 
the  hours,  was  the  neck  of  a  broken  bottle.  Aa 
soon  as  he.  had  acc^aired  sufficient  strength  to  go 
abroad,  hexarried  his  clock,  globe,  and  some  maps, 
/which  he  had.  drawn,  to  %r  James  Dunbar,  of 
Durn,  who  had  been  represented  to  him  as  a  gentle- 
man of  an  inquisitive  turn,  and  very  benevolent  dispo- 
sition. Sir  James  received  him  with  great  kindness, 
and  employed  him  to  clean  his  clocks,  which,  though 
he  had  never  attempted  any  thinj^  of  the  kind  before, 
he  performed  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  He  after- 
wards picked  up  some  money  about  the  country,  by 
pursuing  the  same  occupation,  in  the  mean  time, 
making  that  gentleman's  house  his  home. 

During  his  residence  at  this  hospitable  mansion, 
the  sister  of  Sir  James  observing  his  ingenuity,  asked 
him  to  draw  ^nie  patterns  for  needle* work,  on  aprons 
and  gowns.  In  this  he  succeeded  extremely  well, 
and  being  frequently  employed  in  the  same  manner, 
by  other  ladies  in  the  country,  he  begaix  to  consider 
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himself  as  growing  rich  by  the  money  he,got  i^r  such 
drawings^out  of  which,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  occae 
siooally  supplying  the  wants  of  his  poof  father.  All 
this  while,  however,  he  still  continued  bis  practice  of 
star-gazing  in  the  nights,  and  taking  the  places  <^  the 
planets  amongst  the  stars. 

Sir  James's  house  was  full  of  prints  and  pictures^ 
several  of  which  Mr.  Ferguson  had  cbpiad  with  pen 
and  ink.  Being  observed  in  this  employment  by  a  re-* 
lation  of  Sir  James,  that  gentleman  immediately 
conceived  the  idea,  that  he  might  become  a  painter^ 
find  not  only  furnished  him  with  pencils  and  Indian 
ink,  but  also  shewed  him  how  to  draw  with  them. 
He  was  also  the  first,  who  sat  to  him  for  a  picture, 
jand  Mr.  Ferguson  informs  us,  that  he  found  it  much 
wore  easy  to  draw  from  the  life,  than  from  any  pic- 
ture whatever,  as  nature  was  more  striking  than  ally 
imitation  of  it. 

By  -the  help  of  Sir  James  and  his  friends,  hp  went 
po  making  a  rapid  progress  in  knowledge,  and  was 
fiOQn  after  sent  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  resided  two. 
years  in  the  house  of  Sir  James's  sister.  There  he 
employed  himself  in  painting  portrait^,  and  by  that 
means  supported  himself  and  £smily  for  several  years, 
whilst  he  was  pursuing  more  serious  studies. 

In  1739,  he  married,  and  in  the  year  following,  in- 
vented his  Asironpmical  R^tula^  a  machine  for  shew- 
ing the  new  mooiis  and  eclipses,  which  acquired  him 
the  friendship  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  M'Laurin,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Edinburgh.  About  the  year 
1744,  he  went  to  London,  and  soon  made  his  way 
fjinong^t  such  of  the  great,  as  were  lovers  of  science 
and  uncommon  merit.  In  that  city,  he  first  published 
$ome  curious  astronopfiicaJ  tables  and  calculations^, 
and  afterwards  gave  public  lectures  in  experimental 
philosophy,  which  he  repeated  by  subscription,  in 
most  of  the  principal  towns  in  England,  with  the 
highest  marks  of  general  approbation.  A  delineation 
qi  the  complex  line  of  the  Moon's  motion  reconv- 
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mended  him  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was 
eleotejpi  fellovv,  without  paynig  for  admission,  an  ho** 
*nour  scarcely  ever  conferred  on  a  native;  and  had' a, 
small  pension .  given  him  unsolicited,  by  the  present 
king,  at  his  accession,  who  had  heUrd  his  lectures,  and 
frequently  sent  for  and  conversed  with  him,  on  curi- 
ous topics,  He  al^o  received  several  presents  from 
his  majesty. 

To  what  a  degree  of  consideration,  Mr.  Ferguson, 
mounted,  .by  the  strength  of  his  natural  genius  alone, 
.almost  every  one  knows.  He  was  universally  con- 
sidered as  at  the  head  of  astronomy  and  mechanics,  ia 
the  Briti^sh  nation  ;  and  he  might  justly  be  styled  self- 
taught,  or  rather,  as  he  expressed  himself  with  respect 
to  his  friend  Cantley,  "heaven  taught,"  for,  in  his 
whole  life,  he  had  not  above  three  months  instruction 
at  school.  He  was  a  man  of  the  clearest  judgment 
and  the  riiost  unwearied  application  to  study ;  bene- 
volent, meek,  and  innocent  in  his  manners  as  a  child  ; 
humble,  courteous,  and  communicative ;  instead  of 
pedantry,  frfiilosophy  seemed  to  produce  in  him  only 
diffidence  and  urbanity-;-a  love  for  mankind  and  fot 
his  Maker.  His;  whole  life  was  an  example  of  resig- 
nation and  Christian  piety.  He  might  he  said  to  be 
an  enthusiast,  in  bis  love  of  God,  if  religion,  founded 
pn  such  substantial  and  enlightened  grounds  as  his, 
could  be  styled  enthusiasm.    He  died  Nov.  16th  1776. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works:  1.  **  Astronomy 
explained  upon  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Priiltiples,  and 
made  easy  to  those,  who  have  not  studied  Mathema- 
tics.*' 2.  "  An  easy  Introduction  Jo  Astronomy."  3. 
"Tables  and  Tracts  relative  to  several  Arts  and  Scie«* 
ces."  4.  "  An  Introduction  to  Electricity."  5.  *f  Lec- 
tures on  Select  Subjects  in  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics, 
Pneumatics  and  Optics,  with  the  use  of  the  Globes, 
&c.  6.  The  Art  of  Drawing  in  Perspective."  7.. ''Select 
Mechanical  Exercises."  to  which  is  prefixed  a  short 
account  of  the  Author's  life,  written  by  himself* 
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.  FIELDING,  (Henry)  a  celebrated  English  writer^ 
son  ofLieutenant  General  Fielding,  was  born,  in  So- 
mersetshire, April  22d  1707.  He  had  four  sister§,  of 
whom  Sarah  is  well  known  as  writer  of  "  The  Adven- 
tures of  David  Simple."  On  the  death  of  his  mother, 
his  father  married  ag;iin,  ^y  which  second  marriage, 
Henry  had  six  hair- brothers.  One  of  these  John, 
succeeded  our  Henry  in  the  commission  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  was  knighted  as  being 
a  very  useful  person  in  his  situation,  and  died  in  1781. 
Henry,  after  being  instructed  in  the  first  principles 
of  literature  at  home,  was  sent  to  finish  his  education 
at  Leyden ;  but  a  failure  in  his  remittances  obliged- 
him  to  return  in  two  years,  when  his  propensity 
to  gaiety  and  profusion  drove  him  to  commence  writ- 
er for  the  stage,  in  1727,  at  which  t^me,  he  had 
scarcely  completed  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age. 
His  first  attempt  in  the  drama  was  a  piece  called 
"  Love  in  several  Masques,*'  which  met  with  a  very 
favourable  reception,  as  did  likewise  his  second  play, 
which  came  out  in  the  following  year  and  vyas  entitled 
"The  Temple  Beau."  All  his  plays,  and  farces,  to 
the  amount  of  eighteen  were  written  before  the  year 
1737,  and  were,  in  general,  received  with  great  ap- 
plause. He  did  not,  however,  meet  with  equal  suc- 
cess in  all  his  dramatic  works,  for  he  has  even  printed, 
in  the  title-page  of  one  of  his  Farces,  **as  it  was  damn' 
eel,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane." 

While  hfe  was  thus  employed,  he  married  a  young 
lady  with  a  fortune  of  nearly  'WOO  dollars,  and,  his 
mother  dying,  about  the  same  time,  an  estate  in  Dor- 
setshire of  about  900  dollars  per  annum,  came  into  his 
possession.  With  this  fortune,  which,  had  it  been 
conducted  with  prudence  and  econon^iy,  might  have 
secured  to  him  a  state  of  independence  fotJife^  and 
with  the  helps  it  might  have  derived  from  the  pro 
ductions  of  a  genius  unincumbered  with  anxieties  and 
perplexity,  might  have  even  afforded  him  an  affluent 
income  3  with  this  fortune  and  awife,  whom  be  was 
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fond  of  to  distf action,  and  for -whose  sake  he  had  ta- 
ken up  a  resolution  of  bidding  adieu  to  all  the  follies 
and  intemperances,  to  which  he  had  addicted  himself 
in  that  short  but  very  rapid  career  of  a  town  life, 
which  he  had  run,  he  determined  to  retire  to  his 
country  seat,  and  there  resijje  entirely. 

But  here,  in  s^ite  of  this  prudent  resolution,  one  fol- 
ly only  took  place  of  another,  and  family  pride  now 
brought  on  him  all  the  inconveniences  in  one  place, 
which  youthful  dissipation  and  libertinism  had  done 
in  another.  The  income  he  possessed,  though  suf- 
ficient for  ease,  and  even  some  degree  of  elegance, 
yet  was  in  no  degree  adequate  to  the"  support  of 
either  luxury  or  splendour.  He  incumbered  himself 
with  a  large  retinue  of  servants;  and- his  natural 
turn  leading  him  to  a  fondness  for  the  delights  of  so- 
ciety and  convivial  mirth,  he  threw  wide  open  the 
gates  of  hospitality,  and  suffered  his  whole  patrimo- 
ny to  be  devoured  up  by  hounds,  horses,  and  enter- 
tainments. In  short,  in  less  than  three  years,  from 
the  mere  passion  of  being  esteemed  a  man  of  great 
fortune,  he  reduced  himself  to. the  unpleasant  situa- 
tion ofhavingno  fortune  at  all;  and,  through  an  am- 
bition of  maintaining  an  open  house  for  the  reception' 
of  every  one  else,  he  soon  found  himself  without  a  ha- 
bitatidn,  which  he-could  call  his  own.  Not  discou- 
raged, however,  he  determined  to  exert  his  best  abi- 
lities, betook  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  law,  and, 
after  the  customary  time  of  probation,  at  the  Temple, 
was  called  to  the  bar,  and  made  no  inconsiderable 
figure  in  Westminster  Hall. 

To  the  practice  of  the  Law,  Mr.  Fielding  now  ap- 
plied himself  with  great  assiduity,  so  long  as  his  health 
permitted  him ;  and  it  is  probable,  he  v«ould  have 
risen  to  a  considerable  degretf  of  eminence  in  it,  had 
-  not  the  intemperances  of  the  early  parts  of  his  life 
put  a  check,  by  their  consequences,  to  the  progress 
of  his  success.  Though  but  a  young  man,  he  began 
now  to  be  molested  with  such  violent*  attacks  from 
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the  gout,  as  tendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  so 
constant  at  the  bar,  as  the  laboriousness  of  his  pro- 
fession required ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  have  tecours6 
to  many  occasional  applications  of  his  pen,  for  iiri'* 
mediate  support.  With  this  view,  he  published  st 
large  number  of  fugitive^  political  tracts,  of  which-, 
as  they  had  only  a  reference  to  the  incidents  thtnac* 
tually  passing  on  the  great  political  scene,  it  would  be 
of  no  use,  for  us  to  transmit  the  nam6s.  "An  Epis- 
tle to  the  Right  Honorable  Sit  Robert  Walpole'' 
written  in  1730,  shews  at  once  our  author's  acquaint- 
ance with  distress,  and  the  firmness  of  ^mind,  with 
which  he  supported  it.  Such  other  works  as  were 
produced  before  his  genius  was  come  to  its  full  growth, 
were  **  An  Essay  on  Conversation."  "An  Essay  on 
the  Knowledge  and  Characters  of  Men,^'  "A  Journey 
from  this  World  to  the  next."  "  The  History  of  Jona* 
than  Wyld  the  Great,  &c."  But  his  genius  was  seen  in 
full  and  vigorous  exertion ;  first  in  "  Joseph  Andrews/* 
and  most  completely  in  his  "Tom  Johes,"  which  are 
too  well  kndwn,  and  too  justly  admired;  to  leave  Us 
any  room  for  expatiating  on  theit  merits. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  "  Joseph  Andrews," 
his  Igst  comedy  was  exhibited  oh  the  stage,  entitled 
"  The  Wedding  Day,"  which  was  attended,  but  with 
an  indifitrent  share  of  success.  He  engaged  in  two 
periodical  papers  successively,  with  the  laudable  and 
spirited  design  of  rendering  service  to  his  country. 
The  first  of  these  was  called  "The  True  Patriot," 
which  was  set  on  foot,  during  the  rebellion  of  1745. 
Precarious,  however,  as  this  means  of  subsistence  un- 
avoidably must  bCj  it  was  scarcely  possible,  he  should 
be  enabled  by  it  to  repair  his  shattered  fortune.  He, 
therelore,  at  last  accepted  of  the  office  of  an  acting 
magistrate  in  the  -commission ,  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  in  which  station  he  continued, 
till  near  the  lime  of  his  death  ;  an  office,  however, 
which  seJdom  fails  of  being  hateful  to  the  populace, 
and  of  course  liable  to  many  infamous  and  unjust  ixn- 
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putationsj  particularly  that  of  venality,  a  charge,  which 
the  ill  natured  world,  not  unacquainted  with  Mr. 
Fielding's,  want  of  economy'and  passion  for  expence, 
were  too  ready  to  cast  upon  him.  His  histories  of 
**Tom  Jones,"  and  "  Amelia",  were  entirely  planned 
and  executed,  whilst  he  was  distracted  by  a  multipli- 
city  of  avocations  which  surrounded  him  as  ^a  public 
magistrate;  and  his  constitution  gregjtly  impaired  and 
enfeebled,  by  more  severe  attacks  of  the  gout  than  he 
had  felt  before.  At  length,  his  whole  frame  was  so 
entirely  shattered  by  continual  inroads  of  complicated, 
disorders,  and  the  incessant  fatigue  of  the  business  of 
liis  office,  that,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  he  set 
but  for  Lisbon.  Even  in  this  distressful  condition,  his 
imagination  still  continued  making  the  strongest  ef- 
forts to  display  itself;  and  the  last  gleam  of  his  wit 
and  humour  raintly  sparkled  in  the  "Journal"  he  left 
behind  him  of  his  "Voyage"  to  thatplace ;  which  wag 
published  in  London,  inl755. 

In  about  two  months  after  his  arrival  at  Lisbon, 
he  died  in  1754,  in  his  48th  year.  His  works  have  been 
published  irt^several  sizes,  with  "An  Essay  on  the  Life 
and  Genius  of  the  Author,"  by  Arthur  Murphy,  Esq, 

FLAVEL,  (John)  an  eminent  non-conformist 
Divine,  was  educated  at  University  College,  in  Ox- 
ford, England,  and  became  minister  at  Deptford,  and 
afterwards  at  Dartmouth  in  Devonshire,  where  he  re- 
sided the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  and  was  greatly  ad- 
mired for  his  preaching.  Though  he  was  generally 
respected  at  Dartmouth,  yet,  in  1685,  several  of  the  al- 
dermen of  that  place,  attended  by  the  rabble,  carried 
about  a  ridiculous  effigy  of  him,  to  which  were  affix- 
ed, the  Bill'of  Exclusion  and  the  Covenant.  Upon 
this  occasion,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  from 
the  town ;  not  knowing  what  treatment  he  might 
meet  with  from  a  riotous  mob,  headed  by  magistrates^ 
who  were  themselves  amongst  the  lowest  and  most 
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worthless  of  mankind.  Part  of  his  "  Drary "  published 
after  his  death,  must  give  the  reader  a  high  idea  of 
his  piety.  He  died  ii^  1691,  aged  61 ;  and  after 
his  death,  his  works,  which  consisted  of  many  pieces 
of  practical  divinity,  were  printed  in  two  volume^, 
folio.  Among  these,  the  most  famous  are  his  "Na- 
vigation Spiritualized,  or  a  New  Compass  for  Seamen, 
consisting  of  32  points  of  pleasant  observations  and 
serious  reflections,"  of  which,  there  have  been  seve- 
ral editions,  in  8vo.  and  his  "Husbandry  Spiritual* 
jzed.  &c.  with  occasional  meditations  upon  beasts, 
birds,  trees,  flowers,  rivers  and  several  other  objects;" 
of  which  there  have,  likewise,  been  several  editions, 
in  8vo. 

FLETCHER,  (Andrew)  of  Salton,  a  Celebrated 
Scots  patriot  and  political  writer,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  family,  who  trace  their  origin  to  one 
of  the  followers  of  William  the  Conqueror.  He  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  and  born  in  the  year 
1650.      ^  <^ 

The  tuition  of  our  author  was  committed  hy  his  fa- 
ther, on  his  death-bed  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Bishop) 
Burnet,  then  his  parish  minister,  in  whose  care  he  re- 
ceived a  pious,  learned  and  polite  education.  En- 
dowed with  uncommon  genius,  and  possessed  of  vir- 
tues and  abilities  peculiarly  suited  to  the  times,  in 
which  he  lived,  Mr.  Fletcher  quickly  shone  forth  the 
ornament  of  his  country,  and  the  champion  of  its  free^ 
dom.  .Having  in  the  course  of  his  classical  studies 
and  historical  reading,  been  impressed  with  an"  enthu- 
siastic admiration  both  of  ancient  and  modern  repub- 
lics, he  had  early  contracted  an  ardent  love  of  liberty 
and  an  aversion Uo  arbitrary  rule.  Hence  his  spirit, 
the  more  readily  took  alarm  at  certain  measures  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  Being  representative  for  the  shire 
of  Lothian,  to  that  parliament,  where  the  Duke  of 
York  was  commissioner,  he  openly  opposed  the  de- 
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Signs  of  that  prince  against  the  liberties  of  Scotland. 
For  this  reason,  he  became  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the 
Duke ;  and  was  at  length  obliged  to  flee  to  Holland, 
to  avoid  th^  fatal  consequences  of  prosecutions,  which, 
on  vark)US  pretences,  were  commenced  against  himl 
Being  summoned  before  the  privy,  council  and  not 
appearing,  he  was  declared  traitor  and  nis  estate  con- 
fiscated. 

In  Holland,  he  and  Mr.  Baillie,  were  the  only  per- 
sons whom  the  earl  of  Argyle  consulted,  concerning 
the  designs,  which  were  then  in  agitation.  In  1781, 
they  came  over  to  lEnglan^,  in  order  to  concert  mat- 
ters with  their  party  in  that  country;  and  were  the 
only  two,  who  were  intrusted  so  far  as  to  be  admitted 
to  the  secrets  of  Lord  Russel's  councih  of  six.  Mr. 
Fletcher  managed  his  part  of  the  negociation,  with 
so  much  address,  that  administration  could  find  no 
pretext  for  siezing  him  ;  nor  could  they  fix  upoa  him 
those  articles,  on  account  of  which  Mr.  Baillie  was 
condemned ;  to  whose  honour,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that,  although  offered  a  pardon,  on  condition  of  Ac- 
cusing his  friend,  be  persisted  in  rejecting  the  proposal 
with  indignation. 

Mr.  Fletcher  having  joined  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
upon  his  landing,  received  a  principal  command  un- 
der him.  But  the  Duke  was  deprived  of  his  services, 
on  the  following  occasion,  as  reJated  by  Sir  John  Dal- 
rympk.  "  Being  sent  upon  an  expedition,  and  not 
esteeming  times  of  danger  to  be  times  of  ceremony, 
he  had  seized  for  his  own  riding,  the  horse  of  the 
Mayor  of  Lynne,  which  stood  ready  equipped  for  the 
use  of  his  faster.  The  Mayor,  hearing  this,  ran  in  a 
passiaxv-to  Fletcher,  gave  him  opprobrious  language, 
shook  his  cane,  and  attempted  to  strike.  Fletcher, 
chough  rigid  in  the  duties  of  morality,  yet,  having 
been  accustomed  to  foreign  services,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  in  which  he  had  acquired  high  ideas  of  the 
honour  of  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  and  of  the  af- 
front pf  a  cane,  pulled  out  his  pistol  and  shot  him 
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.dead  on  the  spot.  The  action  was  unpopular.  A 
clamour  was  raised  against  it  amongst  the  peopk  of 
the  country ;  in  a  body  they  waited  upon  the  Duke 
with  their  complaints  ;  and  he  was  forced  to  de- 
sire the  only  soldier^  and  almost  the  only  man  of  parts 
in  his  army,  to  abandon  him.  **  With  Fletcher,  all 
Monmouth's  chance  in  war  left  him.'*  But  in  a  ma- 
nuscript memoir  belonging  to  the  family,  we  have  the 
following  notice,  concerning  Mr.  Fletcher's  connec- 
tion with  Monmouth,  in  which  his  separation  from 
that  prince  is  very  differently  accounted  for.  *^  To 
JLord  Marischa],  Mr,  Fletcher  explained  the  mo- 
tives, which  induced  him  first  to  join  and  afterwards 
abandon 'the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  The  forraqsr  he 
ascribed  to  the  Duke's  manifesto  in  Scotland,  relating 
to  Veligion,  and  in  England  to  liberty.  For  the  lat- 
ter, he  accounted  by  the  disgust  produced  in  his  own 
jnind,  and  that  of  his  associates,  when  the  Duke  de- 
clared himself  King,  and  broke  faith  with  all,  who 
,  embarked  with  him  on  his  principles.  He  complain- 
ed heavily  of  the  account  commonly  given  of  the 
.death  of  the  Mayor  of  Lynne,  and  mentioned  to  lord 
Marischa],  in  proof  of  the  contrary,  that  he  did  not 
leave  the  Duke  till  he  came  to  Taunton,  where  he  was 
proclaimed  King,  several  weeks  after  the  death  of 
,that  gentleman." 

Seeing  all  the  efforts  of  himself  and  his  friends  in 
favour  of  liberty  frustrated,  he  endeavoured  to  secure 
his  own  personal  freedom  by  taking  his  passage  in  the 
first  ship  bound  to  a  foreign  country.  It  was  his 
misfortune  to  land  in  Spain,  where  he  was  immedi- 
ately arrested,  cast  into  prison,  and  guarded  by  three 
.different  bands  of  soldiers,  till  a  vessel  should  be  pre- 
, pared  to  carry  him  in  chains,  as  a  victim  to  the  court 
of  London.  But  on  the  morning  before  the  ship  could 
sail,  whilst  he  looked  pensive  through  the  bars,  which 
secured  the  window  of  his  room,  he  Was  hailed  by  a 
-^venerable  personage,  who  made  signs  to  speak  with 
him.  The  prison-doors  he  found  open;  and,  whilst  his 
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friendly  conductor  waved  to  him  to  follow  him,  he 
passed  through  three  different  guards  of  soldiers,  all 
fast  asleep.  Without  being  permitted  to  oflfer.his 
thanks  to  his  deliverer,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
prosecute  with  all  speed  the  journey,  in  which  he 
Was  directed  by  a  person,  concerning  whom  he  could 
never  collect  any  information ;  and  in  disguise,  he 
procceeded  in  safety,  through  Spain.  He  felt  a  pe- 
culiar pleasure  in  relating  to  his  frieads,  instances  of 
the  care  of  Providence,  which  he  had  experienced 
during  his  exile ;  and  entertained  them  often  with 
•narratives  of  this  kind,  which  he  always  mingled  with 
religious  reflections. 

During  his  exile,  he  maintained  a  frequent  and  ex- 
tensive correspondence  with  the  friends  of  liberty  at 
home ;  and  he  partly  employed  himself  in  making  a 
curious  collection  of  books,  which  compose  the  best 
private  library  in  Scotland.  But  his  genius  also 
prompted  him  to  engage  in  more  active  employ- 
ments. He  repaired  to  Hungary,  and  served  several 
campaigns,  as  a  volunteer,  under  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
tain,  with  great  reputation.  At  lengthy  understand- 
ing that -the  great  design  then  progressing  in  Holland, 
and  upon  the  issue  ot  which  he  considered  the  liber- 
ties of  Britain  to  be  suspended,  had  attained  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  maturity,  he  hastened  thither ; 
ifvhere  his  counsels  and  address  were  of  eminent 
service.  He  came  over  with  King  William ;  and  in 
"zeal,  activity,  penetration  and  practical  skill,  proved 
inferior  to  nooe  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolution. 

Such,  however,  was  his  magnaminity,  that,  from  a 
survey  of  King  William's  papers  it  appears,  that, 
while  others  laboured  to  turp  this  grand  event  to  the 
emolument  of  themselves  and  the  aggrandizement  of 
their  families,  Mr.  Fletcher  asked  nothing.  His  estate 
had  been  forfeited,  and  his  house  abandoned  to  milita- 
ry discretion;  his  fortune  was  greatly  shattered,  and 
his  family  reduced  to  circumstances  of  distress.  "Noth- 
ing was  given  him  in  recompence  for  ,all  his  sufFer- 
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ings.  Oa  the  contrary,  he,  together  with  the  Duke  df 
Hamilton,  was  distinguished  by  marks  of  royal  and 
ministerial  dislike.  Still,  whatever  private  resentnient 
he  might  entertain,  it  appeared,  that  his  ruling  prin- 
ciple was  the  good  of  his  country  j  and  that  to  this 
grand  object  of  his  heart,  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
all  personal  considerations.  For  when,  in  1692,  the 
abdicated  king  meditated  an  invasion,  Mr.  Fletcher 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  which 
every  argument  is  employed  with  skiH  and  energy  to 
engage  his  grace  to  forget  his  injuries,  and,  fti  the 
present  crisis,  to  employ  the  extensive  influence  and 
authority  he  then  possessed  in  the  cause  of  freedbni 
and  of  his  country.  This  letter  produced  the  desired 
effect,  and  the  duke  returned  to  his  duty,  from  which*, 
in  part,  he  had  begun  to  deviate. 

To  follow  our  author  through  all  the  mazes  of  hU 
political  life,  subsequent  to  the  revolution,  far  exceeds 
our  limits.  One  or  two  circumstances  more  shall, 
therefore,  suffice.  Being  elected  a  member  for  the 
parliament,  16&3,  he  shewed  an  uaiform  zeal  for  the 
interest  of  his  country.  The  thought  of  England's  do- 
mineering oyer  Scotland,  was  what  his.  generous  soul 
could  not  endure.  The  indignities  and  oppression^ 
which  Scotland  lay  under,  galled  him  to  the  heart ;  so  . 
that  in  his  learned  and  elaborate  discourses,  he  ex- 
posed them  with  undaunted  courage  and  pathctie 
eloquence.  From  the  purest  moitves,  and  most  par 
triotic,  though,  perhaps,,  mistaken  principles,  he  op- 
posed the  uniting  two  kingdoms,,  which  had  been 
distinguished,  during  so  many  ages,,  for  inveterate  and 
bloody  animosity.  Considering  that  transaction  as  a^ 
reproach  and  disgrace  to  his  country,  he  resolved  to 
quit  a  kingdom,  which^he  declared,  would  never  have 
consented  to  the  annihilation  of  its  sovereignty,  but  by 
the  influence  of  English  gold.  "  Will  you,''  cried. the 
indignant  patriot,. "  consent  that  the  majority  of  your 
nobles  shall  be  degraded,  and  that  your  gentry  shali 
bjconly  partially  adAuitted  into  councils,  which  are  to^ 
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61spose  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  you  all:  coun- 
cils, in  which  the  voice  and  opinions  of  the  few  will 
be  overruled  by  the  greater  number;  and  the  interests 
of  their  new  ally  will,  in  every  instance,  be  sacrificed 
to  the  venal  purposes  of  our  southern  iVeighbours,  who 
have  gained  over  us  by  the  arts  of  corruption,  that  as- 
cendancy, which  they  never  were  able  to  procure  by 
tbe  sword  Z*^ 

But  although  Mr.  Fletcher  was  opposed  to  the  un- 
ion, when  he  found  that  notwithstanding  his  utmost 
exertions,  that  measure  would  certainly  be  carried  in- 
to effect,  he  was  the  means  of  introducing  certain 
limitations,  for  which  his  countrymen  have  to  thank 
him  even  to  the  present  day.  He,  in  particular,  got 
-the  act ,  of  security  passed,  which  declared  that  the 
two  crowns/  should  not  pass  to  the  same  head,  till 
Scotland  was  secured  in  her  liberies,  civil  and  reli- 
•grous.  Lord  Grodolphin  was,  at  last,  forced  into 
the  union,  to  avoid  a  civil  war  after  the  Queen's  de- 
mise. 

We  must  not  omit  mentioning,  that  in  the  ardor  of 
his  political  career,  Mr.  Fletcher  forgot  not  the  inte- 
rest of  the  place,  which  gave  him  birth.  He  esteem- 
ed the  education  of  youth  one  of  the  noblest  objects  . 
of  government.  On  this  subject,  he  wrote  a  treatise, 
still  extant,  most  characteristic  of  himself ;  and  he  es- 
tablished, at  Salton,  a  foundation  for  the  same  purple 
of  great  utility  whilst  it  lasted.  This  great  man  died, 
in  London,  in  1716,  aged  sixty-six. 

That  Mr.  Fletcher  received  neither' honours  nor 
emoluments  from  king  William,  may,  perhaps,  be  in 
part  attributed  to  himself;  a  circumstance,  however,^ 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  lustre  of  his  character.  His 
uncomplying  virtue,  and  the  sternness  of  his  principles, 
were  ill  calculated'to  conciliate  coUrtiy  favour.  He  was 
so  zealous  an  assertorofthe  liberties  of  the  people,  that 
he  was  ever  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  ajl 
princes,  in  whom  he  justly  considered  ambition  to  be 
so  natural,  that  he  was  not  for  trusting  the  best  o£ 
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kings  with  the  power,  which  ill  oneis  might  make  use 
of  against  their  subjects :  he  was  of  opinion  that  all 
princes  were  made  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  ; 
and  that  they  should  have  no  power  but  that  of  doing 
good.  This,  which  made  him  resist  king  Charles 
and  invade  King  James^  led  him  also  to  oppose  the 
giving  so  much  power  to  King  William. 

Mr.  Fletcher  was  master  of  the  English,  Latin* 
Greek,  French  and  Italian  languages ;  and  well  vers- 
ed in  history,  the  civil  law,  and  all  kinds  of  learning. 
In  his  travels,  he  had  not  only  acquired  considerable 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  but  also  became  versant 
in  the  respective  interests  of  the  several  princes  and 
states  of  Europe.  In  private  life,  he  was  affable  to 
ihis  friends,  and  free  from  all  manner  of  vice.  He  had 
a  penetrating,  clear  and  lively  apprehension ;  but  he 
is  said  to  have  been  too  much  wedded  to  opinions, 
and  impatient  of  contradiction*  He  possessed  an  un- 
common elevation  of  mind,  accompanicii^  with  a 
warmth  of  temper,  which  would  suffer  him  to  brook, 
from  no  rank  among  men,  nor  in  any  place,  an  indig- 
nity. Of  this  he  exhibited  a  singular  proof  in  the 
Scots  parliament.  The  earl  of  Stair,  secretary  of  state, 
and  -minister  for  Scotland,  having  in  the  heat  of  de- 
bate, used  an  improper  expression  against  Mr.  Fletch- 
er, he  seized  him  by  his  robe,  and  insisted  upon  pub- 
lic and  immediate  satisfaction.  His  lordship  was  in- 
stantly obliged  to  beg  his  pardon,  in  presence  of  par- 
liament. 

Mr.  Fletcher  was,  by  far,  the  finest  speaker  in  the 
parliament  of  Scotland;  the  earl  of  Stair  alone  rivalled 
him.  The  latter  was  famed  for  a  splendid ;  the  former 
.  for  a  clear  and  nervous  eloquence.  He  formed  his 
style,  on  the  models  of  antiquity;  and  Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple  observes,  that  the  small  volume  of  his  works, 
though  imperfectly  collected,  is  one  of  the  very  few 
classical  compositions  in  the  English  language. 
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FLOOD,  (Henry)  a  celebrated  Irish  patriot  and 
orator,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Warden  Flood,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  Ireland,  and 
born  in  1732.  After  residing  about  three  years  in 
Trinity*  College,  Dublin,  where  he  was  more  distin- 
guished for  the  beauty  of  his  person  and  the  gaiety 
of  his  manners,  than  for  application  to  study ;  he  was 
removed  in  1749,  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  Here 
he  spent  two  year^,  during  which  time  he  lived  in 
great  intimacy  with  the  late  learned  Mr.  Thomas 
Tyrwhitt.  The  first  occasion  of  his  applying  intent- 
ly to  literary  attainments,  was  his  finding'that  gentle- 
man and  somQ  literary  friends  frequently  conversing, 
at  their  evening  meetings,  on  subjects,  of  which  he 
was  ignorant;  at  which  he  felt  himself  so  much  dis- 
tressed, that  he  resolved  to  preserve  almost  an  entire 
silence  in  their  company  for  six  months,  during  which 
time  he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  study,  begining 
with  a  course  of  mathematics  and  then  reading  such 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  as  he  had  not 
before  perused.  From  that  time  to  his  death,  he  was 
a  constant  and  regular  student,  even  whilst  he  was 
engaged  in  all  the  turbulence  of  political  life,  and 
became  at  length  so  complete  a  master  of  the  Greek 
language,  that  he  read  it,  with  almost  as  much  facility 
as  the  English.  r 

In  1759,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Irhh 
House  of  Commons;  but,  during  that  session,  made 
DO  trial  of  his  vast  oratorical  powers.     In  1761,  he 
'was  again  chosen  a.  member  for  the  new  parliament, 
and  soon  stood  forward  as  the  great  leader  of  the  op- 
position in  that  country.     The  first  important  point, 
which  he  attempted  to  effect  in  parliament  was,  an 
explanation  of  the  law  of  Poyning,  by  a  miscon- 
.struction  of  which,  for  more  than  a  century,  the  privy 
council  of  Ireland,  had  assumed  such  a  power  as  to 
render  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom,  a  mere  cy- 
pher :  and,  in  consequence  of  his  repeated  efforts  on 
this  subject,  the  obnoxious  part  of  that  few  was,  at  a 
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subsequent  period,  repealed,  though  in  a  less  unqualU 
fied  manner  than  it  would  have  been,  if  the  reforma- 
tion of  it  had  not  been  taken  out  of  his  hands. 

The  next  great  measure,  which  he  undertook,  was 
a  bill  for  limiting  the  duration  of  parliament,  which,  in 
Ireland,  had  always  subsisted  for  the  life  of  the  king. 
After  having  twice  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  carry 
this  measure,  he,  at  length,  by  constant  perseverance, 
efFocted  it  in  1769,  when  the  Octennial  bill  was  past; 
a  bill)  which  first  gave  any  thing  like  a  constitution 
to  Ireland,  and,  as  it  greatly  increased  the  conse- 
quence of  every  man  of  property  in  that  country,  was, 
in  fact,  the  origin  and  ground-work  of  that  emancipa- 
tion and  those  additional  privileges,  which  they  after- 
wards claimed  and  obtained  from  England. 

The  British  parliament  being  taught  wisdom  by  the 
loss  of  their  late'American  colonies,  having  in  1782, 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  nation,  by  a  repeal 
of  the  Act  of  George  I.  which  declared  that,  "  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  subordinate  to, 
and  dependent  upon,  the  imperial  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  the  parliament  of  England  hath 
power  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people  of  Ireland." 
Mr.  Flood,  in  two  very  able  and  unanswerable  speech- 
es, maintained,  that  the  simple  repeal  of  this  declara- 
tory act  was  no  security  against  a  similar  claim  found- 
ed on  the  principle  of  that.act,  being,  at  some  future 
time,  revived  by  England  j  and,  though  three  gentle- 
men only  of  the  whole  House  of  Commons  of  Ireland 
concurred  with  him  on  this  occasion,  he  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  see  his  doctrine  approved  and  ratified  by 
the  minister  and  parliament  of  England,  who  shortly 
afterwards  passed  an  act,  for  ever  renouncing  that 
claim. 

In  1775,  he  had  been  appointed  privy  counsellor  in 
both  kingdoms,  and  constituted  one  of  the  vice  trea- 
surers of  Ireland,  which  ofFice,  after  holding  it  six  years, 
he  voluntarily  resigned  in  1781,  and  soon  after,  his 
name  was  struck  off  from  the  list  of  privy  counsellors. 
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Previous  to  his  acceptance  of  this  office,  he  made  a 
precise  and  explicit  stipulation  with  government  in 
favour  of  all  the  great  principles,  which  he  had  before 
maintained  in  parliament,  from  none  of  which  he  ever 
departed;  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  British 
■parliament,  in  1783,  in  which  station  he  conti|jued  till 
the  time  of  his  death.  ^ 

Mr.  Flood's  first  known  literary  production  was,. 
"Verses  on  the  Death  of  Frederick,.  Prince  of  Wales/" 
published  in  the  Oxford  Collection,  in  175 K  He 
was  also  author  of  an  "Ode  on  Fame,"  and  a 
"Translation  of  the  first  Pythian  Ode  of  Pindar,^' 
which  were  printed  in  1785.  There  are  several  of 
his  speeches,  both  in  the  British  and  Irish  parliaments, 
extant.;  the  last  of  which  was  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  March  4,  1790,  and 
had  for  its  object  a  reform  or  the  representation  of 
parliamenf  ;  on  which  Mr.  Fox  complimented  him, 
by  saying,  that  his  scheme  was  the  most  rational, 
which  had  ever  been  produced  on  that  subject.  In 
the  social  intercourse  of  private  life,.  Mr.  Flood  was 
uncommonly  pleasing,  joining  to  a  very  extensive 
knowledge  on  various  subjects,  a  great  facility  and 
gentleness  of  nianners,  and  like  most  men  endowed 
with  splendid  talents,  possessing  remarkable  modesty, 
and  unassuming  manners.  On  every  great  occasion, 
he  shewed  a  noble  atid  comprehensive  mind,  replete 
with  knowledge,  vigour,  acuteness  and  argument. 
His  wit,  sarcasm  and  happy  allusions,  would  have 
highly  distinguished  any  other  man ;.  but  convincing 
being  his  chief  object,  and  the  feculty  of  reasoning 
his  principal  power,  his  advei^saries  have  represented 
it  as  his  only  talent.  Powerful  as  he  was  in  stating, 
enforcing  and  illustrating  subjects,  which  he  pro- 
pounded in  parliament,  and  on  which  he  always  shew- 
ed, that  be  had  obtained  every  possible  information, 
he  was  still  more  impressive  in  reply,  always  preserv- 
ing his  temper,  and  refuting  his  opponents  with  the 
same  perspicuity,  precision,  correctness  and  elegance 
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of  language,  which  marked  his  original  speech.  Ifis 
memory  was  so  tenacious,  that  he  frequently,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  debate,  answered  every  mernber  of  any 
weight,  who  had  spoken  on  the  opposite  side,  refuting 
each  of  their  arguments,  in  exact  order,  without  the 
•aidtrf"  a  single  note.  Few  men  have  studied  the  En- 
glish language  more  attentively  than  he,  or  were  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  all  its  niceties  of  construction 
and  most  subtle  discriminations  ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  whilst  he  hurried  away  by  the  strength  of  his 
arguments,  he  delighted  every  person  of  taste  and 
judgment  by  a  certain  happiness  of  diction,  which' 
added  infinite  grace  and  beauty  to  his  eloquence. 
•  We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  this  emirfeftt 
orator  and  statesmen  with  this  remark,  that,  if  ever 
the  history  of  Ireland  shall  be  written  by  an  able  and 
impartial  person,  it  will  place  in  the  most  distinguish- 
ed rank,  the  revered  name  of  Henry  Flood,  whofiriit 
roused  Irishmen  to  jissert  their  constitutional  free- 
dom. In  the  midst  of  his  fame  and  public  utility, 
he  was  seized  with  a  pleurisy,  which  put  a  period  to 
his  illustrious  life,  Dec.  2d,  1791.  ^ 

FOOTE  (Samuel)  a  man  of  genius,  a  dramatic 
writer,  and  a  mimic,  who,  descended  from  respecta- 
ble ancestors,  and  inheriting' an  estate  of  upwards  of 
'20,000  dollars  per  annum,  reduced  himself  by  a  fe- 
tal propensity  to  gaming,  and  other  extravaganceis  to 
great  pecuniary  embarassment. 

He  was  born  at  Truro,  Cornwall,  in  1 72 1 ,  and  educat- 
ed at  Worcester  college,  Oxford,  from  whence  he  was 
removed  to  the  Temple,  as  he  was  designed  for  the  bar. 
He  rnarried  a  young  lady  of  a  good  family  and  sonie 
fortune ;  but  their  tempers  not  agreeing,  a  perfect  har- 
'  mony  did  not  long  subsist  between  them.  He  now 
launched  out  into  all  the  fashionable  extravagances  of 
the  age,  and,  in  a  few  years  spent  the  whole  of  his 
fortune.     His  necessities  led  him  to  the  stage,  but  ts 
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be  was  n^yer  9  capital  actor  of  thq  plays  of  other?! 
l^is  salary  was  very  unequal  to  his  gay  and  expensive 
turn  ;  ;^nd  he  contracted  debts,  wlnc;h  obliged  him, 
for  some  time,  to  live  in  concealment.      He,  on  this 
Occasion,  relieved  his  necessities  by  the  foMowing  stra* 
tageno.     Sir  Francis  Delaval  had  long  been  his  in* 
timate  friend,  and  bad  dissipated  his  fortune,  by  ex- 
travagance similar  to  his  own.      A  lady,  who  was, 
likewise,   an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Foote,   and 
exceedingly  rich,  was  fortunately,  at  that  time,  bent 
upon  a  matrimonial  scheme.     Foote  strongly  recorar- 
mended  to  her  to  consult,  upon  this  mome^itous  occa- 
sion, the  conjuror  in  the  Old  Bailey,  whom  he  represent- 
ed as  a  man  of  surprising  skill  and  penetration.     He 
employed  an  acquaintance  of  his  own,  to  personate 
the  conjuror,  who  depicted  Sir  Francis  at  full  length; 
described  the  time  wheiv,  the  place  where,  and  the 
4ress,  in  which  she  would  see  him.      The  lady  was 
so  struck  with  the  coincidence  of  every  circumstance, 
that  she  married  Sir  Francis  in  a  few  days,  who,  for  ' 
this  service,  settled  an  annuity  upon  Foote>  and  thus  " 
cnnabled  him  once  more  to  emerge  from  obscurity. 

In  1747,  he  opened  the  little  theatre  in  the  Hay  Mar- 
ket, taking  upon  hiniself  the  double  character  of  au- 
thor and  performer,  and  appeared  in  a  dramatic  piece 
pf  his  own  composition,  called  "The  Diversions  of 
the  Morning."  This  piece  was  rjothing  more  than 
the  introduction  of  well-known  characters  in  real  life, 
whose  manner  of  conversing  and  expressing  them- 
selves, he  had  a  most  amazing  talent  of  imitating,  even 
to  the  very  voice  of  those  he  intended  to  take  pjf. 
This  performance,  at  first,  met  with  some  opposition 
from  the  civil  magistrates,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
act.  of  parliament,  for  limiting  the  number  of  play- 
houses, as  well  as  from  the  jealousy  of  one  of  the 
managers  of  Drury  Lane  theatre  j  but  the  author 
being  patronized  by  many  of  the  principal  nobility, 
and  other  persons  of  distinction,  .this  opposition  was  - 
overruled,  and  with  only  altering  the  title  of  his  piece 
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to  "  Mr.  Foote  giving  Tea  to  his  Friends,"  he  proccecf- 
cd  without  further  molestation  and  represented  it  for 
upwards  of  forty  times  to  crowded  and  splendicf 
audiences. 

The  ensuing  season,  he  produced  another  piece  of 
the  same  kind,  called  "  An  Auction  of  Pictures,"  in 
which  he  introduced  several  new  characters,  a!l  of 
whom,  however,  were  extremely  well  known.  This^ 
piece  had  also  a  very  great  run,,  nor  was  any  pains 
spared  to  procure  this  success  ;  for  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  he  himself  represented  all  the  principal  characters 
of  each  piece,  where  his  great  mimic  powers  were 
necessary,  shifting  from  one  to  another,  with  all  the 
dexterity  of  a  Proteus^. 

These  performances  were,  by  no  means,  regufar 
pieces,  but  possessed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the 
grand  dramatic  requisites.  In  a  vein  of  irresistible 
humour,  and  in  a  mode  so  peculiarly  his  own,  that  iir 
may  be  said  to  have  perished  with  him,  he  successful- 
ly lashed  vicious  affectation,  strange  whim,  absurd 
pride  and  personal  peculiarity,  by  licentious  dis- 
tortion, and  broad  caricature,  but  with  certain  resem- 
blances in  voice,  manner,  gait,  and  dress,  too  striking 
to  escape  the  public  eye,  whilst  selfishness  and 
.imposition,  disguised  in  the  demure  exterior  of  religion 
and  pretended  sanctity  were  unmasked,  ridiculed  and 
placed  in  the  most  absurd  points  of  view.  ' 

'  But  here  he  did  not  stop ;  for,  in  his  rage  to  expose 
every  known  character  to  ridicule,  he  indiscriminately 
excited  the  risible  faculties  of  his  audience,  atreal  vi- 
ces, and  harmless  infirmities,  at  vile  hypocrisy  and 
pure  religion  ;  and  such  were  the  extent  ot  his  laugh- 
ter provoking  powers,  that  even  the  more  thinking 
part  of  his  company  found  themselves  compelled  ta 
join  in  the  laugh,  though  they  could  not  help  correct^ 
ing  themselves,  the  next  moment  for  such  uncharita- 
ble ebalitions  of  mirth,  as  were,  for  the  most  part^, 
raised  at  the  expence  of  misfortune,  personal  deformi- 
ty^ friendship,  private  worth,  and  even  of  those  things* 
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wWcb  a  large  and  respectable  part  of  the  commtini- 
4y^  deem  sacred.  -  , 

His  **  Knights"  which  was  the  produce  of  the  third 
season,  was  a  performance  of  somewhat  more  dramatic 
regularity  ;  but -still,  ahhough  hia  plot  and  characters 
ieemed  less  immediately  personal,  it  was  apparent, 
that  he  kept  some  particular  real  persons  strongly  in 
view,  in  the  performance;  and  the  town  took  upon 
themselves  to  fix  them,  where  the  resemblance  ap- 
peared to  be  the  most  striking.  Thus  Mr.  Foote 
continued  from  time  to  time,  to  select  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  public,  such  characters  as  well  gene* 
ral  as  individual,  as  seemed  most  likely  to  engage 
their  attention. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  follow  this  genius  thro' 
the  course  of  his  dramatic  progress,  as  to  all  the 
pieces  he  has  written,  with  a  history  of  particular^. 
Suffice  it  to  observe,  that,  from  1752,  to  1761,  he  con- 
tinued  to  perform  at  one  of  the  theatres  every  season, 
as  fancy  or  interest  directed  his  choice^  generally  for 
a  stated  number  of  nights;  and  on  these  engage- 
ments, he  usually  brought  out  a  new  piece.  And 
thus  he  went  on,  tjll  a  very  pressing  embarassment  in 
his  affairs,  compelled  him  to  perform  *'^The  Minor," 
at  the  Hay-Market,  in  the  summer  of  1760,  with  such 
a  company,  as  he  could  hastily  collect.  Hencefor- 
ward he  pursued  the  scheme  of  occupying  that  the-atre^ 
when  the  others  were  shut  up;  and  from  .1762  to  the 
season  before  his  death,  he  regularly  performed  there. 

In  the  year  1766,  being  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  with 
the  late  Duke  of  York  and  some  others,  Mr.  Focte, 
had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg,  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse;  in  consequence  of  which,  he""  was  compelled 
to  undergo  an  amputation.  This  accident  so  sensibly 
affected  the  Duke,  that  he  made  a  point  of  obtaining  a 
patent  for  Mr.  Foote  for  life;  whereby  he  was  allow- 
ed to  perform  at  the  little  theatre  in  the  Hay-marker, 
from  the  15th,  of  May  to  the  15th  of  September  every 
.jear.  ' 
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He  now  became  a  greater  favourite  with  the  towh 
than  ever  J  his  very  laughable  pieces  with  his  stiR 
more  laughable  performances  constantly  filled  his 
house  :  and  his  receipts,  were,  in  some  seasons,  aK 
most  incredible^  But  his  income,  great  as  it  was, 
did  not  keep  pace  with  his  expences,  for  besides  what 
he  spent  in  vicious  indulgences^  his  generosity  and 
hospitality  knew  no  bounds. 

In  1776,  he  drew  a  character  of  a  lady  of  quality, 
then  much  talked  of,  who  had  influence  enough  to 
hinder  his  play  from  being  represented  ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  this  conflict,  certain  imputations  were 
thrown  out  against  him,  which  ripened  at  length 
into  a  legal  charge.  In  short,  he  was  accused  of 
unnatural  practices,  and  though  the  accusation  was 
supposed  to  have  originated  from  malice,  and  he 
was  honourably  acquitted,  yet  the  shock,  he  received 
from  this  disgracing  situation^  is  believed  to  have  had 
a  fatal  effect  upon  him. 

Finding  his  health  decline,  he  entered  into  an  i- 
greement  with  Mr.  Coleman,  for  his  patent  of  the 
theatre  ;  according  to  which  he  was  to  receive  from 
that  gentleman  7104  dollars  per^  annum,  besides  a 
stipulated  sum,  whenever  he  chose  fo  perform.  But 
his  spirits  now  began  to  fail,  and  he  applied  to  his  old 
.  resource  the  bottle,  but  in  vain :  for  during  these  tem- 
porary flashes,  which  this  false  friend  affords,  inter- 
vals of  silence  occurred,  which  could  only  be  attribut- 
ed to  mental  anguish  in'A?w,  or  the  fear,  with  which 
he  inspired  otJierSy  of  the  keenness  of  his  satire,  and 
the  overwhelming  tumultuous  attack  of  his  humour„ 
which,  when  exerted,  always  predominated,  bearing 
down  every  thing  and  every  body  before  it. 

But,  indeed  a  life  spent  in  direct  violation  of  moral 
duty,  and  whose  best  praise  it'was,  that  it  provided 
laughter  for  the  giddy,  and  indecent  merriment  for 
the  unthinking,  whilst  reason  and  religion  sighed  at 
his  conduct,  could  not  be  expected  to  end  with  Cbm- 
fort  or  substantial  hope»    In  the  midst  of  company* 
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he  was  often  obli^rved  to  be  lost  in  thought,  whilst 
frequent  sighs,  Itnd  a  corresponding  countenance  he* 
trayed  ah  uneasy  mind.  A  friend  congratulated  hiih 
#n  having  settled  his  annuity^ business  with  Mr.  Cole- 
man, ind  obsefvedi  that  he  might  now  pass  the  re- 
mainder 6f  his  life,  with  tranquility  and  comfort.  *•  I 
Was  miserable  before,  and  now  I  am  far  from  being 
happy,*'  was  his  remarkable  answer. 
,  AJfew  months  after  he  had  sold  his  patent,  being 
^ne  night  affected  with  a  paralytic  stroke,  whilst  on 
the  stage,  he  was  compelled  to  retire ;  from  which, 
however,  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer at  Brigthelmstone.  A  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  he  returned  to  London  j  butj  by  the  advice  of 
his  physicians,  set  out  with  an  intention  to  spend  the 
winter  at  Paris,  and  iii  the  South  of  France.  He 
had  got  no  farther  than  Dover,  when  he  was  sudden- 
ly attacked  with  another  stroke  of  the  palsy,  which, 
in  a  few  hours,  put  a  period  to  his  life.  He  died, 
2ist,  October  1777,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  privately  interred  in  the  cloisters  of  West- 
minster abbey,  - 

We  think,  that  the  following  words  might,  with 
great  propriety^  have  been  engraved  on  his  tomb, 
"Those,  who,  in  confidence  of  superior  capacities 
or  attainments,  aflfect  to  despise  the  common  rules 
of  life,  should  rememberj  that  nothing  can  attone 
for  the  want  of  prudence,  that  negligence  and  irre- 
gularity long  continued,  render  wit  absurd,  genius 
useless,  and  talents  contemptible." 

FORDYCE^  (David)  an  elegant  and  learned 
writer  of  the  last  century,  was  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen.  He  was  ori- 
ginal! v  designed  for  the  ministry,  to  prepare  himself 
for  which  was  the  whole  aim  of  his  ambition;  and, 
for  a  course  of  years,  the  sole  purpose  of  his  studies. 
How  well  he  was  qualified  to  assume  that  office,  ap- 
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pears  from  his  "  Theodorus,  A  Dialogue  concern-^ 
mg  the  art  of  Preaching."  A/ter  having  finished  this 
work,  he  went  abroad  on  his  travels,  in  order  to  obtain 
fresh  stores  of  knowledge  ;  but  after  a  successful  tour 
thro'  several  parts  of  Europe,  he  was  unfortunately 
cast  away  in  a  storm,  on  the  coast  of  Holland.  Besides 
the  above  work,  he  wrote  *•  Dialogues  on  Education" 
8vo.  and  an  excellent  **  Treatise  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy," which  was  published  in  the  "  Preceptor."  The 
third  edition  of  his  "Theodorus"  was  published  in 
London,  after  his  untimely  death,  by  his  brother,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  James  Fordyce,  an  eminent  dissenting  mi- 
nister, in  1755. 


tORDYCE,  (Sir  William)  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  in  London,  in  the  18th  century, 
and  a  very  benevolent  man,  was  originally  an  apothe- 
cary in  Huntingdonshire,  then  mate,  and  afterwards 
surgeon  to  one  of  the  regiments  of  guards. 

By  the  force  of  superior  talents,  incessant  applica- 
tion, and  his  great  skill  in  chemistry,  he  gradually 
quitted  the  low  grounds  of  phyric,  and,  by  his  great 
merit,  at  last,  ascendeed,  the  mountain  top.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  his  medical  acumen,  that  a  cer- 
tain nobleman  of  high  rank,  would  not  build  on  his 
Hampshire  estate,  till  he  had  by  earnest  entreaty,  ac- 
.companied  with  the  title  deeds  of  an  estate,  prevailed 
on  the  physician  to  become  his  near  neighbour.  But 
uninterrupted  rest  is  not  one  of  the  comforts  of  medi- 
cal fame,  and  he  was  frequently  called,  by  profes- 
sional engagements,  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  seat  of  his  noble  friend. 

The  son  of  Lord  Eardley  was  dangerously  ill  on 
the  continent.  Not  satisfied  with  the  mildness  of  an 
Italian  sky,  the  delightful  bay,  and  medicated  ices  of 
Naples,  his  lordship  prevailed  on  Sir  William  to  visit 
Mr.  Eardley,  who  soon  recovered,  and^the  grateful  pa- 
rent, \wU  knowing  the  value  of  health,  and  better  a- 
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hie  than  most  people,  to  reward  the  man,  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  procuring  it,  welcomed  Sir  William's 
return  with  a  draft  on  hi«  banker  for  2000  guineas. 

It  has  been  dbjected  to  Dr.  Garth,  who  was  seldom 
vbell  himself,  that  a  man,  unable  to  keep  his  own 
machine  in  order,  was  but  ill  qualified  to  superin- 
tend the  repairing  ofiothers;  but  the  charge  against 
Dr.  Garth,  originated  more  from  his  ihdiscrimraate 
amours  than  any  want  of  necessary  knowledge.  If 
the  skill  of  Sir  William  is  to  be  weighed  in  such  a 
balance,  the  estimate  will  be  highly  myourable  ;  for, 
with  a  frame  naturally  delipate,  he  exhbited  till  within 
a  very  short  period  of  his  death,  unimpaired  health, 
and  unclouded  faculties,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  From 
habit  as  well  as  inclination,  his  diet  was  frugal,  and, 
as  far  as  w^s  consistent  with  the  London  etiquette  of 
a  carriage,  he  took  every  oppOTtunity  of  walking  and 
riding  on  horseback. 

He  published  an  Essay  on  the  Venereal  Disease*, 
which  was  generally  considered  by  medical  men,  as 
a  well  written  and  well-timed  publication,  as  it  ap^ 
peared  at  a  period,  when  the  public  were  in  danger 
of  being  led  astray  by  the  interested  misrepresents* 
'tions  of  impostors  and  quacks,who,  with  the  experi^ 
enee  of  more  than  a  century,  staring  them  in  the  face, 
impudently  pretended  they  could  cure  the  wounds  of 
this  scourge  of  illicit  embraces,  without  making  use 
of  its  only  specific  remedy.  If  the  book  has  a  fault, 
it  is  a  little  tendency  to  tumid  and  heroic  language ;  the 
author  occasionally  wandering  out  of  his  road,  and 
prating  of  the  warriors  of  Agincourt  and  Cressy,  whem 
the  reader  is  looking  for  scientific  instruction  and 
practical  utility. 

The  biographical  sketches  of  this  eminent  person, 
which  have  come  to  our  hands,  are  exceedingly  scan- 
ty. From  all  the  accounts,  however,  which  we  have 
seen  and  also  from  what  we  .have  heard  concerning 
him,  he  was  one  of  those  persons,  who  by  dint  of  ge- 
'»ius,  irreproachable  manners,  and  unwearied  attention 
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to  the  duties  of  brs  profession,  raised  himself  from  a 
bumble  station,  to  the  very  top  of  his  profession.  Very 
deservedly*  possessit^g  the  highest  reputation  as  9 
physician,  his  practice  was  for  many  years  supposed 
to  be  fully  as  respectable  as  that  of  any  of  his  bre* 
thren  in  London,  in  consequence  of  which  he  acquired 
a  handsome  independence.  He  was  also  a  man  of 
the  most  extensive  benevolence,  and  has  left  his  res- 
pectable name  unsullied  by  any  known  vice,  or  ui^ 
gentlemanly  action.     He  died,  Dec.  4th,  1792. 

FOSTER,(SAMUEt)an  English  mathematician,  and 
astronomical  professor  of  Gr^sham  college,  was  bprn 
in  Northamptonshire,  England,  and  sent  to  Emanuel 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1616.  He  applied  early  to 
the  mathematics  and  attained  to  great  proficienGy  m 
that  kind  of  knowledge,  of  which  he  gave  the  first 
specimen  in  1624. .  He  had  an  elder  brother  at  the 
same  college  with  himself,  who  prevented  him  in  a 
fellowship  I  however,  to  make  amends  for  this,  he 
offered  himself  a  candidate  for  the  professorship  of 
astronomy  in  Gresham  college,  in  February,  1636, 
^nd  was  elected.  He  quitted  it  again,  Nov.  25th, 
the  same  year,  and  was  succeeded  therein  by  Mr. 
Mungo  Murray,  professor  of  philosophy,  at  St.  An- 
drews, in  Scotland.  Murray  marrying  in  1641,  bis 
professorship  was  thereby  vacated  j  and  as  Foster  be- 
fore had  made  way  for  him,  so  he,  at  present,  made^^ 
way  for  Foster,  who  was  re-elected,  May  22d,  the 
same  year. 

The  civil  war  breaking  out  soon  after,  Mr.  Foster 
became  one  of  that  learned  association,  which  met 
for  cultivating  the  new  philosophy,  and  which  Charles 
II.  afterwards  established  into  the  Royal  Society.  In 
1646,  Dr.  Wallis,  another  member  ^i  that  society,  re- 
ceived from  Foster  a  mathematical  theorem,  which 
he  afterwards  published  in  his  "  Mechanics."  Mr. 
Foster,  however,  qot  only  excelled  in  this  branch  of 
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^ietice,  but  was^  likewise,  well  versed  iri  the^n* 
cient  languages.  He  ma'de  several  curious  observa* 
tioas  upon  eclipses  both  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
was  particularly  famous  for  inventing,  as  well  as  im* 
proving  astronomical  and  other  mathemarical  instru- 
aients.  He  was  on  the  whole,  a  maii  much  celebra- 
ted in  bis  day,  and  left  a  number  of  mathematical 
and  astrononaical  treatises  too  many  to  particularize  ; 
which,  however,  are  still  esteemed  very  valuable.  He 
died  in  1652. 

.  FOSTER,  (Reverend  Benjamin)  late  Pastor  of 
the  first  Baptist  Church,  in  the  city  of  New- York, 
was  descended  of  respectable  parents  of  the  Con- 
gregational or  Independent  Church,  and  born  at 
X)anvers,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  Massachusetts^ 
June  12,  1750. 

^  Agreeably  to  the  custom  of  his  native  State,  he 
received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at  the  towa 
school* ;  and  as  he  evinced,  from  his  tender  years> 
A  remarkably  devout  and  pious  disposition,  his  pa- 
TCDts  devoted  his  whole  time  to  academical  pursuits, 
in  that  seminary,  in  order  to  fit  him  for  the  univer- 
sity, where  they  intended  to  fix  him,  as  soon  as  his 
age  would  admit  of  his  removal  from  under  their 
immediate  care.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was 
placed  at  Yale  College,  in.  the  State  of  CQanecticut^ 
at  that  time  under  the  direction  of  the  learned  and 
pious  President  Dagget,  where  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  no  lcs3,  by  his  religious  apd  exemplary  life, 
than  by  his  Access  and  assiduity  in  classical  litera- 
ture. 
About  this  time,  several  tracts,  relative  to  the  pro- 

*  By  tbe  laws  of  Maffachufetts,  every  townfhip  confiding  of  fifty 
^oure-Iiolders  or  upwards,  ntuft  provide  itfelf  with  one  or  more  proper  ■ 
teachers  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic ;  and,  if  the  town  hate 
two  hundred   tarn  flies,  there  rouft,    likswife,  be  a  teacher  of  tfas 
Off  ek  and  Latin  languages^ 
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per  subjects  of  bap^tism,  and  also  to  the  scijptwai 
mode  of  administering  that  divine  ordinance,  having 
made  their  appearance^  the  matter  was  considerablj 
agitated  in  College,  and  fixed  on  as  a  proper  subject 
for  discussioi),  when  Mr.  Foster  was  appointed  to 
xiefend  infant  baptism  by  sprinkling.  To  prepare 
himself  for  this  disputation,  he  applied,  with  the  ut^ 
most  assiduity  and  ardour.  He  endeavoured  to.  view 
ihe  question  in  every  light,  in  which  it  could  possi- 
bly be  placed,  he  examined  the  sacred  records  with 
attention,  and  searched  ii^to  the  practice  of  the  pri- 
mitive church.  The  result,,  however,  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  was  expccted|  j  for,  when  the  day 
-appointed  arrived,  he  was  .$o  far  from  being  coxi- 
iirmed  in  the  opinion,  which  he  meant  to  defend, 
that  he  declared  himself  convinced,  that  the  cause 
which  he  had  formerly  espoused  was  wrong,  and,  to 
the  astonishment  of.  the  college  officers,  avowed  him^ 
self  a  convert  to  the  doctrine  of  adult  baptism  by  ina- 
mersion,  of  which  he  ever  after  continued  a  steady, 
cgealous  and  powerful  advocate. 

His  coriversion  and  new  birth,  a  doctrine  which 
te  ever  held  as  scriptural  and  essential  to  the,  salva- 
tion of  souls,  commenced  at  an  early  period  of  his 
life :  but  his  christian  experience  and  trialf  were 
long  and  severe,  so  that  he  had  nearly  arrived  at 
manhood,  before  he  obtained  that  comfortable  share 
of  divine  consolation,  which  the  vain  world  can  nei- 
ther give  nor  take  away.  Whilst  a  youth,  his  temp- 
tations to  blaspheme  were  often  so  strong,  that  as  be 
related  to  some  pious  friends,  Jhe  has  laid  fast  hold 
of  his  lips  to  prevent  himself  from  sinning  against 
his  Creator 

He  graduated  about  the  year  1772,  soon  after 
which  he  took  up  the  cross  of  his  master  Jesus,  made 
a  public  profession  of  his  faith,  was  baptized  by 
immersion  and  joined  the  church,  in  Boston^  of 
which  the  Reverend  Dr.  SamueLStillman  was  paston 
IJnder  the  fostering  care  of  that  gentleman,  he  ap- 
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pliied'  himself  to  the  stuQy  of  divinity  and  toofc' 
upon  himself  the  charge  of  the  Baptist  Church,  iir 
Leicester,  Massachusetts,  over  whiqh  he  was  the* 
»ame  year,  regularly  ordained  as  pastof.  During  his- 
i*esidence  in  that  place,  he  published  a  tract,  entitled 
**  TTie  Washing ot Regeneration,*  or  the  Divine  Rightr 
ef  Immersion,"  in  ansvi^er  to  a  treatise  on  the  sub* 
jiect  of  baptism,  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fish^ 
And  soon  after  he  published  his  *^  Primitive  Baptisnt 
defended  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Cleve- 
land," in  both  of  which,  he  discovered  considerable 
erudition,  great  depth  of  argument  and  much  Chris- 
tian charity.  After  having  continued  at  Leices- 
ter for  several  years,  his^  connection  with  thafcehurch 
was  dissolved  and  he  preached,  for  a  short  time^  in  h\s 
native  town  of  Danvers  ;  but  as  neither  Danvers  nor 
Leicester  afforded  him  the  use  of  such  books,  as  were 
necessary  for  a  person  of  his  studious  turn^  he  accept- 
ed of  an  invitation  to  take  upon  him  the  pastoral  care 
of  a  church  in  Newport,  Rhode-Island,  where  he  soon 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  that  his  sphere  of  useful 
ness  was^  considerably  enlarged  and  his  means-of  study 
greatly  improved. 

On  an  invitation  from  the  First  Bkptlst  Church  in 
New- York,  he  paid  them  a  visit  in  1788,  and  after 
having  preached  there  for  a  short  time,  received  an 
bnanidfious  call  to  settle  amongst  them- as  their  pastor. 
Upon  his  return  to  Newport,  he  consulted  with  his. 
church,  who,  thougb highly  pleased  with  the  eminent 
services   of  their^  learned  and  faithful  teacher,  were 
unwilling  to  throw  any  obstacle  m  the  way,  which 
mightimpede  his  renK)val  taa  places  whe^e  his  minis- 
terial labours  might  be  still  more  extensively  usefu?. 
•He  therefore  aqcep ted  the  calf  at  New-York,  and  hav- 
ing  taken  upon  him  the  pastoral  charge  of  that  churcfi,-. 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  continued  in  that-: 
station  till  the  time  of  his  death. 

:  In  Septemberi  1792,  the  degree  of  D.  D.  Was  eorr- 
:&tcedwUpon.him  by. the  College  of  Rhode-kland,  i«^ 
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consequence  of  alearnert  publieat'ron  of  hfs,  entftfc^ 

**  A  Dissertation  on  the  seventy  Wetksof  Daniel,  the- 

particular  and  exact  Fulfillment  of  which  Prnphecy 

is  considered  and  proved."     From  tht  time  Dr.  Fos^ 

tcr  set  out  as  a  gospel  minnster,  he  was  uniformly  aasi* 

duous  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  his  ofliae  jp 

nor  did  his  zeal  in  the  service  of  his  master  abate,  as- 

lie  advanced  in  life  ;  for  during  his  last  twelve  oc  fcur^^ 

teen  years,  it  was  his  constaat  practice  to  (veach  from: 

four  to  six  sermons  every  week.     But  the  yellow  fe* 

ver,  which  committed  so  great  havoc  in  New-York^ 

during  the  autumn  of  1798,  put  a  period  to  the  use*- 

fulness  of  this  worthy  man.      This  dreadful  roaladjr 

had  begun  to  prevail*  and  several  of  his  friends  sunk 

under  its  malignity..  In  their  last  illness,  Dr.  Foster 

was  frequent  in  his  vists,  when  he  prayed  with  thera; 

and  administered  the  soothing  consoJatioasofrehgioiiv 

Were  we  to  say^  that  in  the  dtschargeof  this  ofi^e^ 

ht  fell  a  victim  to  hrs  humanity,  the  expression  taight 

indicate  our  belief  in  tht?  contagious  nature  of  the  dis- 

teipper,.  a  doctrine,  concerning  which,  in  a  publica-' 

4ion  of  this  kind,  we  have  no  occasion  to  express  our 

opinion.     V/e  shall,  therefore,  only  observe,  that  ^ 

Jie  was  one  of  those,  whom  no  appearance  of  danger 

could  intimidate  from  persevering  in  what  he  const* 

dered  to  be  the  path  of  duty,  he  was  not  lanwiHingto 

visit  those  seats  of  affliction,  from  which,  at  that  time, 

many  of  the  best  of  men  shrunk  back  *wathtciTor. 

He  was,  however,  seized  with  the  disorder,  and  after 

an  illness  of  a  very  few  days,  expired,^  26th.  August 

1798,  to  the  great  and  almost  irreparable  kiss  6r  hfe 

church,   being  aged  49   years    2  months^  amd  14 

days. 

Dr.  Fostfer  As  a  scholar,  particularly  in  the  Greek, 
Hebrew  and  Chaldean  languages,  has, left  few  su- 
periors^ A$  a  divine,  he  was  strictly  Calvinistic,  and 
full  on  the  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  free  grace  > 
and  as  a  preacher,  he  was  indefatigable*:  In  private 
Jifcj^  be  was  inn^^cent  as  a  tbild,  and  .hariaiest  jas  a 
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exacuTude  aii4.  pusictafdity..  The  following  inscrip* 
tion  on  a  handsome  marble  over  hia  grave,  ia  the  Bap*- 
|bi  burying  gftmnd,  New- York,  written  by  an  emi- 
nent Pre^bj^terian  clergyman  of  that  city^  is  an  enco- 
mium |4istly  due  ta  his  memory :  ^  As  a  schdiar  and 
divine  he  excelled.;  as  a  preacher  he  was  eminent ;  as; 
9  christian,  he  shone  conspicuously.  In  his  piety  he 
ivas  fervent.  The  church  was  comforted  by  his  life  y 
and  it  how  kments  his-death.'*^ 
• '  •Dr.  Foster  was  twice  marrieid,  and  in  both  instan- 
ces was  blest  with  a  pious  and  excellent  companion. 
His  first  wife,  who  was  Elizabeth,  Daughter  of  the 
Reverend  Pr.  Thomas  Green,  Leicester,  died  19th 
August,  1793  ;  and  his  second  was  Martha,  daugb* 
♦er  of  Mr,  James  Bingham^  New-York,  who^i  he 
•survived  but  a  very  short  time,  as.  she  died  27  th  July> 
3798. 

i?OTHERGILLi  (Dr.  John),  an  eminent  EngFish 

^Physician  wasborn  at  Garr-End  in  Yorkshire, the  8th 

3^Iarch^  1712.  His  father  was  a  member  of  that  religi- 

'Oua  society  commonly  caUed  Quaicers^  and  his  mother 

vr^s  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Hough,  a  man  of  consi- 

•jderabte  fortune  near  Frodsham,  in  Cheshire,  Avhere  he 

•was  placed  at  school^  and  where  he  remained  till  he 

had  attained  to  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age.   After  this 

lie  was  removed  to  a  private  school,  at  Sedberg,  in 

'Yorkshire,  where,  according  to  every  appearance,  he 

made  a  rapid  progress  in  his  education — He  after- 

:  wards  served  his  time  to  one  Mn  Bartlet,  an  eminent 

apothecary  at  Bradford,  a  man,  whose  good  character 

and  exemplary  life  gained  him  universal  esteem ;  and^ 

who,  by  his  abiUiieSy  had  rendered  his  house  a  semina- 

:ij,  where  many  distinguished  physicians  received  the 

-first  rudiments  of  the  medical  art. 

When  his  apprenticeship    had  expired,    young 
Eothergill  removed  to  fldiabiK-gh,  to  study  physic,  in 
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the  university  of  that  place»  prior  to  his  esteblohmf^ 
himself  in  the  country  a^  an  apodiecary,  for  which  he 
was  originally  intended. 

Edinburgh^  at  tbia  period^  eould  boast  of  a  Monro^. 
an  Alston,  a  Rutherford^  a  Sinclair,  and  a  Plummer^ 
all  of  whom  were  men  of  eminent  abilities,  who  had 
issued  from  the  Boerhaavian  school.  The  first  of  theso 
so  justly  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
800Q  distinguished  young  Fotbergill  among  his  pupib ; 
and  as  he  thought,  he  observed  in  him  such  powera 
of  mind  as  seemed  to  afFocd  great  hopes  of  their  fii-^ 
lure  progress^  when  brought  to  maturity,  be  advised 
him  to  enlarge  the  cultivation  of  them,  by  a  longer 
residence  at  the  university  than  he  had  at  first  propose 
ed.  Modesty  and  difiidence,  are  usually  the  attend? 
.ants  of  great  talents  and  strength  of  mind;  and  it  isp 
very  often  owing  to  lucky  circumstances,.  Qt  the  ea«^ 
couragement  of  mends,  that  those,  who  possess  thenar 
are  ever « put  in  away  to  emerge  from  obscurity  •— 
iThis,  in  some  measure,  appears  to  have  been  the  cas<*f: 
with  young  Fotbergill,  who,  at  this  time,  as  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  entertained  such  an  opinion 
of  his  own  abilities,  as  perfectly  reconciled  bis  mind 
with  the  thoughts  of  nK)vin|;  in  a  very  bumble  sphere* 
To  the  discernment,  therefore,  oi  this  illustrious  pro- 
fessor may  it  be  attributed,  that  his  pupil  turned  his 
th^ijights  towards,  higher  objects;  and,  indeed,  his 
application  and  ardent  desire  for  instruction  tended 
greatly  to  confirm  the  professor's  sagacity  :  for  as  h& 
advanced  in  knowledge,  he  still  found  new  incite*- 
ments  to  make  a  farther  progress. 

It  too  often  happens,  that  ingenious  youths,  hurried 

'  on  by  thQi;^rength  of  passion »  and  the  ardour  of  iman 

agination,  fall  into  de&tructive  irregularities,  which 

neither  length  of  time,  nor  the  voice  of  maturer  reason 

aire  ever  able  thoroughly  to  correct.    In  the  present 

subject  of.  biography,  however,  we  should  m  vain 

search  for  the  reason  of  youthful  indulgence  ;   and,. 

.we  may,  in  seme  measure,  judge  of  his  sentknen^ 
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the  following  ahecdfolfe.  Besidesr  his  bther  useful  en- 
ragenierits  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  FothergtU  kepta  diary^ 
in-clasikal  La^^  ofalliiis  actions,  and  of  such  occur- 
reaces  as  occasionally  happened  to  him.  Havmg^ 
one  day  requested  a  ft'iend  to  accompany  him  in  a 
wit  to  one  of  the  professors,  with  whom  he  was  in- 
timately  acquainted,  they  breakfasted  with  him  and 
were  received  in  a  very  polite  manner.  As  they  bad 
jone  to  hear,  they  left  the  choice  of  the  conversation 
to  the  Professor,  who,  being  in  good  spirits,  was 
cheerful  and  talkative,  but  the  principal  part  of  his 
discourse  consisted  of  some  Hvely  and,  what  most 
people  would  have  deemed,  entertaining  adventures, 
which  had  befallen  him  in  his  yo^mger  days,  whilst  a 
student  at  Leyden,  Paris  and  London.  The  gentle- 
nidn,.who  accompanied  Mr.  Fothergtil,  having  af^er* 
wards  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  diary  found  in  it, 
an  account  of  the  professor's  conversation  related  tii 
the  joUowiiig  laconic  manner,  muUa  dixiii  non  muUa 
didicim  us.     He  spoke  much ;  but  we  learned  little. 

In  the  year  1736»  Mr.  Fothergill  took  his  degree  at 
Bdinburgh,  and  publi^ed  \m  Thesis^  the  su^ectbf 
which  was  De  Emeticorum  nstu  Soon  after  this  he 
went^  to  London,^  and  attended  the  practice  of  St; 
Thomas's  hospital.  Here, he  was  at  once  furnished 
with  abundant  opportunities  of  examining  the  doc« 
trines  of  the  schools,  and  of  comparing  them  with  a 
teries  of  facts,  drawn  from  practice  and  dissection ; 
and  it  is  related  by  some  of  his  cotemporaries,  that  his 
application  was  unremitting,  and  that  his  remarks 
upon  cases  were  often  listened  to  with  great  attention 
even  by  his  seniors.  Diligence  and  application  were 
not,  however,  the  only  things  by  which  he  distinguish* 
ed  himself  while  in  this  situation :  his  humanity  and 
attention  to  the  poor  were  equally  conspicuous ;  and 
it  is  certain,  that  those  indigent  people,  who  sought 
relief  from  him,  were  loud  in  proclaiming  the  success 
of  hi$,prescriptions^  ^nd  gradually  assisted  to  raise  him 
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to  'mor6  fXftsnsiveand  profitable  employment.  tHv 
Fothergill  has  often  mentioned  to  his  mend^  lieiv^ 
much  he  waii  indebted  to  this  clas*  of  grateful^  tboii^ 
Beedy.  suppliants  ;  and  in  bis  turn  he  ackntowlodgedt 
ibe  obligatkm ;  for  tie  humanely  continued^  to  give 
advice  gratis  to  the  poor»  during  the  rest  of  hb  ^S^ 
when  then*  suffrages  could  no  longer  tend  either  te 
enlarge  his  pvatice,  or  to  elevate  bis  reptitatbn^  We 
must  confess,  therefore,  that  this  persevering  benevo^ 
lence  could  proceed  only  from  the  innate  goodiiesi 
•of  his  heart.  ,  .  ; 

About  this  time,  before  -  he  could  have  been  e^b* 
lished  in  very  extensive  practice,  he  went  to  licyden^ 
vhence;aftera  ^iortstay,.be  travelled  through  somo 
parts  of  France  and  Germany^  and  returning  loJCng^ 
land,  began  his  practice  in  London^in  theyear  27i£l| 
for  though  he  had  taken  his  doctor's  degree^  in.  1736^ 
the  intermediate  time  was  chiefiy  employed  in  atle^idi^ 
ing  the  hospitals  and  laying  that  ^foundation,  iq[)Qn 
which  he. afterwards  raised  so  distinguished  a  iu^m 
stnictttne.  ]His  Thesis,  with  all  its  merit,  as  it  did  not 
much  attract  the  public  attention,  could  not  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  extend  his  reputation.  The  same 
.may  be  said  respecting  his  remarks  Oti  the  neutral 
salts  of  plants,  and  on  his  ^  Terra  Folmta  Tartari,^' 
|>oblished  the  same  year  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
£ssays,as  subjects  merely  confined  to  medical  disqui«* 
sition.. 

In  1744,  his  essay  on  the  "Manna  Persicum,': 
was  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions^  and 
in  1745,  his  letter  to  Dr.  Mead,  and  his  observations 
on  a  case  of  recovering  a  man  dead  in  apperance.  In 
the  year  following  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

The  preceding  publications  were  more  solid  than 
brilliant.  They  were  calculated  rather  to  insure  fu* 
ture  reputation  than  present. emolameht,  and  will  be 
read  now  with  as  much  pleasure  as  when  first  pub* 
lished.    What  he  endeaVorcd  toprove^  to  iJIusirata 
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a»d  enforce,  respecting  the  recovery  of  persons  "Jippa- 
rently  dead  by  drowning,  has  been  since  attempted  in 
most  of  the  maritime  states  of  Europe  and  in  the  Uni- 
ted States, -'And  he  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  living 
to  see  tbcNse  rules  adopted  with  success,  which,  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  before,  he  had  recommended  by 
his  pen.  To  whatever  merit,  these  observations  might 
have  been  entitled^  the  subjects,  at  that  time,  excited 
no  popular  attention,  though  since  prosecuted  with  a 
^zeal,  which  does  honour  to  humanity.  It  could  not, 
therefore,  have  contributed  in  any  degree  to  elevate 
his  character ;  yet,  at  this  period,  he  had  acquh-ed 
very  considerable  employment  in  his  profession,  and 
-his  emoluments  were  greater  than  what  iftlany  physi* 
cians  of  longer  duration  could  boast  of. 

Highly  flattermg  as  this  success  must  have  been,  so 
^arly  in  life,  it  bore  very  little  proportion  to  that^ 
-which  succeeded  his  **  Account  of  the  Sore  Throat 
attended  with  Ulcers,"  published  in  l't48,  and  since 
deservedly  translated  into  almost  every  language  of 
Europe.  Not  long  before  the  appearance  of  rtiis  work, 
the  disease  of  which  he  treated,  had,  in  its  general 
havoc  in  London,  indiscriminately  swept  away  the 
rising  hopes  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  families, 
and  hence  excited  a  very  general  alarm.  The  dis* 
covery,  therefore,  of  a  new  and  successful  method  of 
treating  so  formidable  and  fatal  a  disease  was  fortu« 
nate  for  the  public  as  well  as  for  the  author.  Medical 
essays,  on  improvements  in  the  healing  art,  are  fre* 
^uently  offered  to  the  public,  in  a  state  of  imperfec- 
tion ;  but  Dr.  FothergiU's  performance,  on  the  sore 
throat,  was  exempted  from  the  imbecility  of  a  hasty 
birth,  and  the  revolution  it  produced  in  the  treatment 
of  that  disease,  has  obtained  the  sanation  of  the  ablest 
physicians  to  the  pre'sent  time  ;  and,  with  less  devia- 
tion, perhaps,  than  has  ever  attended  the  management 
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astonishes  the  public  with  new  discoveries  upon  sroy 
.popular  disease,  the  reputation  of  sagacity  in  every 
other  wiil  generally  be  bestowed  upon  him.  The 
doctor  was,  therefore,  now  introduced  into  the  first 
families  in  London,  and  was  seldom  employed,  but 
iiis  success  made  him  be  again  sought  for. 

As  ^rational  means  of  unbending  his  noind,  and 
with  a  view,  at  the  same  time,  to  promote  theadvance* 
ment  of  the  liealing  art,  Dr.  FothergUl  turned  his 
thoughts  towards  botany,  of  which  he  became  a  dis- 
tinguished patron.  In  i762,  he,  therefore,  purchased 
an  estate  at  Upton  in  £$sex,  and  formed  a  jbotanjc 
garden,  the  walls  of  which  enclosed  about  fiv^  acres 
of  ground.  A  winding  canal  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
nearly  separated  it  into  two  divisions,  and  opened  oc<» 
casionally  on  the  sight  through  the  branches  of  rare 
and  exotic  shrubs  that  lined  the  walks  on  its  banks* 
In  the  middle  of  winter,  when  the  earth  was  covered 
with  snow,  evergreens  were  here  clothed  in  full  ver- 
dure; a  glass  door  from  the  mansion  hause  gave  en* 
trance^  without  being  exposed  to  the  air,  into  a  suite 
of  hot  and  green-house  apartments  of  nearly  260  feet 
extent  containing  upwards  of  S,400  distinct  species  of 
exotics,  the  foliage  of  which  seemed  to  be  enlivened 
by  a  perpetual  spring,  and  in  ihe  open,  ground  with 
ihe  returning  summfer,  about  3,000  species  of  plants 
and  shrubs,  vied  in  verdure  and  beauty  with  the  more 
lender  natives  of  Africa  and  America.  On  the  im- 
provement of  his  garden  he  spared  no  expences,  as  he 
Kept  fifteen  men  constantly  employed  in  taking  care 
of  it,  and  had  an  ingenious  botanist,  qualified  tp  col- 
lect for  him  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  another 
on  the  Alps.  To  this  garden,  the  worthy  and  inge- 
nious proprietor  oftimcs  retired  for  a  few  hours,  to 
contemplate  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  foutf 
quarters  of  the  globe  mclosed  in  his  domain ;  and  here^ 
one  might  have  justly  said,  that  the  sphere  seemec 
transported,  and  that  the  Arctic  circle  joined  to  th^ 
Equator. 
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But  whatevjer  were  the  objects  of  Dr.  FothergilFii 
attention,  such  was  hjs  ber>evolence  and  love  of  man- 
kind, that  he  ever  wished  to  convert  them  to  some 
raluable  use.     What  exertions  he  made  and  what  he 
contributed  to  spread  the  useful  productions  of  the 
globe,  and  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  thtim  in  climes; 
where  they  were  never  before  known,  would  fill  a 
whole  volume,  were  it  necessary  to  enlarge  upon- 
theniJ     From  America,  he  received  a  variety  oT  valua- 
ble trees  and  shrubs,  which  became  denizens  of  his^ 
domain,  some  of  them  capable  of  beii^  applied  to  the 
most  useful-  purposes  of  ti^nber ;    and  in  return  he* 
transported  green  and  bohea  trees  from  his  garden  to 
the  southern  part  of   that  great  continent.     He  en-- 
deavoured  also  to  improve  the  growth  and  quality  of 
coffee  in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  us6d  many  en- 
deavours to  introduce  plantsof  the  true  cinnamon  into- 
the  British  West  India  colonies.     But  intent  as  h^ 
was  to  promote  so  many  articles  of  commerce^  manu- 
facture and  convenience,  he  never  lost  sight  of  those 
dep?jrtments  of  natural  history,  which  were  more  im- 
mediately connected  with  medicine.  He,  accordingly^. 
studied  almost  every  department  of  that  extensive 
scienee,.and  became  possessed  of  one  of  the  mosf 
valuable  collections  of  its  rarest  objects  as  was  to  be 
found  in  the  British  dominions. 

In  the  year  1765,  he  began  regularly  to  withdraw 
during  the  summer  months  fromthe  excessive  fatigue 
of  his  profession  tO;  Lee  Hall,  a  secluded  spot  in 
Gheshire,  which,  though  he  rented  only  by  the  year^. 
he  spared  no  expence  to  improve.  He  took  no  fees 
during  thia  recess,  but  prescribed  gratis  without  the 
]east  hesitation.  During  his  retirement  here,  he,, 
likewise,  arranged  his  medical  observations,  for  which- 
his  memory  will  be  respected,  and  thence  he  main*- 
tained  a  correspondence J^vith  most  parts  of  the  civiliz- 
ed world.  It  would-be  difficult  to  trace  Dr.  Fother- 
gilKs  pen,  through  all  the  various  and  useful  subjects^^ 
oil  which,  it  was  employe4,  during  the  few  months^. 
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tbat  he  Tetrredeveiy  year  ta  Cheshire ;  but  he  seldiDfii 
or  perhaps  never  wrote  but  for  private  amusement  ot 
for  public  instruction. 

With  the  United  States,  his  correspondence  was 
very  extensive.  His  father  had  thrice  traversed  that 
country  in  the  service  of  religion,  and  his  brother 
Samuel  had  followed  his  pious  example.  He  was^ 
likewise,  visited  by  the  best  informed  Americahs, 
who  habpened  to  cross  the  Atlantic*  By  such  op- 
portunities, he  acquired  ^n  intimate  acquaintance  wkh 
the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  qualities  of 
the  soil,  which  enabled  him  to  suggest  various  im- 
provements in  gardening,  rural  economy,  agriculture 
and  commerce.  He  also  laboured  in  conjunctk)n 
with  some  other  persons  of  ^humanity,  and  at  length 
successfully,  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  amongst  his 
brethren  of  the  society  of  Friends,  who  to  their  lasting 
honour  be  it  spoken,  were  the  first,  who,  as  a  public 
body,  pronounced  their  abhorrence  of  this  infamous 
and  inhuman  commerce.  No  man  valued  personal 
liberty  with  more  enthusiasm,  and  few  exerted  their 
influence  more  strenuously  than  he  to  promote  the  abo- 
lition of  the  African  slave  trade.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  humane  in  t)ther 
parts  of  the  world,  where  slavery  exists,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable, that  it  will  be  continued  in  the  West  India  Isl- 
ands, under  certiain  restrictions,  till  the  pecuniary  inter- 
est of  the  Europeans  can  be  diverted  to  another  chan- 
nel. To  effect  this  Dr.  Fothergill  suggested  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sugar-cane  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  where 
it  seems  to  have  been  indigenous,  and  that  the  natives 
should  be  employed  as  servants  for  hire,  and 'not  as 
slaves  compelled  to  labour  at  the  pleasure  of  an  arbi- 
trary despot.  Various  difficulties  may,  indeed,  im- 
pede the  success  of  so  benevolent  a  scheme  ;  but,  as 
the  friends  of  humanity  are  unremitting  in  their  ex- 
ertions, they  have  no  reason  to  despair  of  at  last  at- 
taining the  completion  of  their  wishes. 

In  conjunction  with  the  benevolent  Mr.  Howard> 
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JPr.  KotfelcrgillexertQd  hfs  «uJeavours  to  prevent  those 
miseries  and  diseaws,  which  are  produced  by  human 
conlagiofl.  The  Legislature  alarmed  at  repeated  in- 
dances  of  iDfection^  which  pritoners  disseminated  in 
courts  o£>ustice,  was  desirous  of  receiving  the  best 
advice  upon  the  subject ;  and  Dr.  Fothergill,  with  his 
friend  was  ordered  to  attend  the  House  of  Commons, 
before  which  they  communicated  such  information  as- 
gave  rise,  in  the  year  1774,  to  a  bill  entitled,  "  An 
act  for  preserving  the  heahh  of  prisoners  in  goal,  and 
preventing  the  goal  distemper/'  and  also  to  a  plan  for 
building  detached  or  penitentiary  houses,  as  a  mode 
best  calculated  to  restrain  indolence  and  vice.  These 
two  distinguished  persons,  with  George  Whatley,  Esq. 
were  appointed  by  the  king,  commissioners  for  di- 
recting suitable  buildings,  to  carry  into  execution  this 
new  system  of  correction.  This  useful  design,  how- 
ever. Dr..  Fothergill  did  not  live  to  see  completed. 

At  the  expence  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  was  made  and 
printed,  an  entire  new  translation  of  the  whole  Bibles' 
ftom  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals,  by  Anthony 
Purver,a  quaker,  in  two  vols,  fdio,  ns*,  and  also  in 
1780,  an  edition  of  Bishop  Piercy's  "  Key  to  the  New 
Testanient,"  adopted  to  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  young 
quakers,  at  Ack worth,  near  L?eds,  in  Yorkshire,  found- 
ed in  1778  by  the  society,  who  purchased  by  a  sub- 
scription, in  which  Dr.  Fothergill  stood  foremost,  the 
house  and  an  estate  of  thirty  acres,  which  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  held  there,  but  which  they  found  incon- 
venient for  their  purpose,  on  account  of  distance.  The 
Doctor  himself,  first  projected  this  on  the  plan  of  a 
smaller  institution  of  the  same  kind  at  Gildersome. 
It  now  contains  about  three  hundred  children  of  both 
'sexes,  furnished  with  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life,  properly  clothed  and  educated  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge,  suitable  to  the  station,  in  which  it  is 
presumable  they  may  be  placed. 

His  public    benefactions,    his  encouragement    of 
science^  the  influeRce  ^f  his.  attention  to  the  health. 
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the  police^  the  convenience,  &c.  of  the  British  metro-r 
polisy  &c.  would  require  volumes  to  sptcify.  Butnot«^ 
withstanding  his  benevolent,  philanthropic  and  tni!}^ 
benevolent  disposition  he  had  acquired,  by  the  most 
honourable  means,  a  fortune  amounting  to  upwards^ 
of  350,000  dollars. 

For  a  series  of  years,  he  ertjoyed  a  good  state  of 
health,  and  time  seemed  slowly  to  diminish  the  vigor 
of  his  body,  without  much  weakening  the  exertions  of 
his  mind ;  but  in  1778,  he  was  first  attacked  by  a 
suppression  of  urine,  which,  though  frequently  reliev- 
ed for  a  time,  at  last  put  a  period  to  his  existence. 
During  his  last  illness,  when  labouring  under  the  mosfe 
acute  pain,  he  endeavored  to  assume  a  degree .  of" 
cheerfulness,  which  was  natural  to  him  when  well,, 
and  described  his  complaints,  and  their  probabie  fatal 
termination,  with  a  pious  hope  that  he  had  not  lived 
in  vain,  but  in  a  degree  to  answer  the  end  of  the  crect-^ 
tion,  by  sacrificing  interested  considerations ^  and  his  axon 
care  to  the  good  qfhisfellotvrcreatures.  Some  individu* 
als  might  have  envied  the  universal  esteem  he  acquir- 
ed by  his  virtues,  his  manners  and  skill  in  healing  5 
but  all  may  envy  that  comfort  of  mind,  which  sus- 
tained him  till  his  final  dissolution,  which  happened 
26  December,  178a 

.Of  the  many  examples  which  might  be  adduced  of 
Dn  Fotbergiirs  benevolent  liberality,  we  shall  con- 
clude this  memoir  with  the  following,  especially  as 
such  instances,  how  ever  applauded,  are  very.uncom-. 
raon  in  the  present  day.  The  late  Dr.  Knight,  librari- 
an of  the  British  museum,  whose  character  was  deserv- 
edly esteemed,  by  some  speculations  in  mining,  rather 
plausible  than  productive,  became  so  involved  in  his 
circumstances,  as  to  be  obliged  to  apply  to  those, 
whom  he  deemed  his  friends,  for  pecuniary  support  y 
but  his  applicatiems  were  received  witb-cooloess.  In- 
this  dilemma,  he,  with  great  diffidence,  made  his  case 
known  to  the  Doctor,  and  told  him,  what  would  once 
more  render  him  a  happy  man.    The  answer  ^ivcn* 
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^y  tlie  physician  of  phiJanthrophy,  whose  heart  never 
felt  for  the  distress  of  another,  without  wishing  to  re- 
Jievfc  it,  was  short  but  expre$sivc,  '^  I.  will  then  make 
thee  liappy."  We  are  assured,  that  the  assistance 
^given  upon  this  occasion  amounted  to  1000  guineas. 

FOX,  (John)  An  English  Divine  and  Church 
Historian,  was  born  in.  1517,  the  very  year  that  Lu- 
ther began  to  oppose  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. .  He  discovered  in  his  younger  years  a  geni* 
us  for  poetry,  and  wrote  in  an  elegant  style,  several 
Latin  comedies,  the  subjects  of  which  was  taken  fronl 
the  scriptufl^s.  He  afterwards  applied  himself  to  di- 
vinity, anirdiscovered  himself  in  favor  of  the  reforma- 
tion then  in  hand,  before  he  was  known  to  those  who 
maintained  the  cause,  or  who  wer?  of  ability  to  pro- 
tect the  maintainers  of  it,  Gardiner,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  determined  to  have  him  seized^  and  laid 
many  snares  and  stratagems  fpr  him  ;  nevertheless  he 
at  length  escaped,  and  got  to  Basil,  in  Germany, 
where  numbers  of  English  subjects  resorted  in  those 
times  of  persecution.  He  maintained  himself  and 
family  in  this  city  by  correcting  the  press,  and  it  was 
here  that  he  laid  the  plan  of  his  famous  work,  enti- 
tled "  The  history  of  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of 
these  bitter  and  perilous  days,  touching  matters  of 
the  church,  &c,"  or  as  it  is  commonly  called,  "  Fox's 
Book  of  Martyrs/'  Archbishop  Whitgift  styles  Fox 
a  "  worthy  man,^  says  that  he  had  read  over  his  Acts 
and  Monuments  from  the  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
declares,  that  he  hath  very  diligently  Sfid  faithfully 
laboured  in  this  matter,  and  searched  out  the  truth  of 
it,  as,  learnedly  as  any  man  has  done.  The  Catholics, 
however,  were  in  the  mean  time  much  displeased, at 
the  publication  of  this  history,  which  they  called 
*^  Fox's  Golden  lj?gend,"  and  represented  as  a  huge 
collection  of  notorious  falsehoods. 

After  Queen  Elizabeth  was  settled  on  the  throne. 
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andtlie  ProiesVant*  religion  ivdl  ]tsCib}fsbed;lle  vi* 
tHmed  to  Hi  native  ccMiniry,  3ivher»^e4|a6^  confeii 
red  tipon  him  a  prebend  of  the  chureh  ^of  Salidbtlf^^ 
thoagh  Fox  ^himself  w<iuld  have  doolinftd  ae<te|>tiirg 
it,  ami  though  he  had  several  powerfol  frl^nd^  ^llt 
woold  have  raised  him  to  cotisider&ble'pAtiiitmiflf^, 
yet  he  declined  them,  being  always  nfii/;?iirmgj  to  ^^ 
scribe  the  canons  and  dislikitig  sottie*<Jeifen4oiiie^rf 
the  church.  In  1 57  5,  he  wrote  a  letter  fd'the'qij^ffii 
dissuading  her  from  putting  to  dea(th^wll>':BapflWi 
who  had  been  condemned  to  ht  burnt  {6i  thelf 
rf^iiions;  but  though  (he  <5ueen  In  geilerat^  paid 
great  deference  to  Mr.  Fox,  yet  she  cautd  bf  no 
means  be  prevailed  dn  to  s^Ve  their  liv^s^jfeAkM  they 
recanted.  This  ihey  would  not  ^o^  they^rir,  dft^liM 
fore,  burpt  in  Smithfield  to  the  great  di6g«**Dfaite6fr 
Eliisabeth's  reign.  -     nr 

Besides  what  v(^  have  already  ThentfdBe^Mf .  *RS 
wi<ote  a  number;^of books,  principally  f4v«ll«J^^iiftf 
the  catholics^' the  titles  of  which  it  v^ilt'be  uiftfttefifi^ 
.  for  u§  to  mention.     He  dted  in  i«75.  *        *    -  '^' 

'  FOX,  (George)  the  Totmder  (jFlhe  siectofEng- 
lisH  Quakers  was  born  at  Fenny  £)ray  ton,"  a  village  in 
^ercestetshire,  about  the  year  i62s!  Me  was  brought 
up  a  s!ioe-rnaker  and  foy  a  long  time  followed  his 
trade  at  Nottinghaq.  He  was  a  man  bf  a  very  ^rjous 
rfisposhrbtr,  and  while  engaged  at  his'work,  was  gen- 
erally eWiployed  in  meditating  upon  the  sacred  scrip- 
ture^.'  He,  at  length,in  the  year  1649,  commenced. 
preacher,  and /was  the  founder  of  a  sect/ which^,  m 
the  discharge  of  all  the  great  duties  of  rnoi^alityi  ^e 
entitle'd'to  the  highest  comniendatibnl  . '  /  \  ^  ^* 
In  giving  an  account  of'  the  clrcumstan<ie^s,J.lP^^ 
ltd  to  the  origin  of  this  new  sectj  it  Wifitie  bl^  tiijise 
their  own  words — "'The-beginning  f  f  the  seventeen  A 
century  is"  known  to  have  been  a  Yimfe' of  gfelt  dis- 
tention in  England  respecting  religion*  Manjt pious 
persons-had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  settlement  of 
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t^e  ciiurch  of  England  in  the  reigq  of  Clueen  Eliza* 
.  beth.  Various  societies  of  dissenters  had  accordingly 
arisen,  some  of  whom  evinced  their  sincerity  by  griev- 
ous suflFerings  under  the  intokrance  of  those,  who 
governed  church  affairs.  But  these  societies,  notwith- 
standing their  honest  zeal,  seemed  to  have  stopped 
short  in  their  progress  towards  a  complete  reformati- 
onf ;  and,  degenerating  into  formality,  to  have  left  their 
most  enlightened  meo^bers  to  lament  the  want  of 
something  more  instructive  and  consolatory  to  the 
soul,  than  the  most  rigorous  observance  of  their  or* 
dinances  had  ever  produced.  Thus  dissatisfied  and 
disconsolate,  they  were  ready  to  follow  any  teacher, 
who  seemed  able  to  direct  them  to  that  light  and 
peace  of  which  they  felt  in  need.  Many- such  in  suc- 
cession engaged  their  attention  ;  until  finding  the  in« 
sufficiency  or  them  all,  they  withdrew  from  the  com- 
munion of  every  visible  church,  and  dwelt  retired, ^ 
and  attentive  to  the  inward  state  of  their  own  minds: 
often  deeply  distressed  for  the  want  of  that  true  know- 
ledge of  God,  which  they  saw  to  be  necessary  for 
salvation,  and  for  which,  according  to  their  ability, 
they  fervently  prayed.  These  sincere  breathings  of 
spirit  being  answered  by  the  extension  of  some  degree 
of  heavenly  consolation,  they  became  convinced,  that 
as  the  heart  of  man  is  the  scene  of  the  tempter's  at-^ 
tacks,  it  must  also  be  that  of  the  redeemer's  victory.   * 

With  reverend  fervency^  therefore,  they  sought  his 
appearance  in  their  minds,  and  thus  being  renewedly 
furnished  with  his  saving  light  and  help,  they  not  only 
became  instructed  in  the  things  pertaming  to  theit 
own  salvation,  but  they  discovered  many  practices  iii 
the  world,  which  have  a  shew  of  religion,  to  be  never- 
theless, the  unsubjected  will  pf  nian,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  genuine  simplicity  of  the  truth/' 

Mr,  Besse,  i^  his  sufferings  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  says,  **  George  Fox  was  one  of  the  first  ot 
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our  friends,  who  was  imprisoned*     He  was  confined 

«t  Nottingham  in  the  year  1649,  for  haviqg^  publtcijr 
opposed  a  preacher,  who  had  asserted  that  the  more 
sure  word  of  prophecy,  mentioned  2  Pet.  1,19,  was  the 
scriptures,  George  Fox  declaring,  that  it  was  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  in  the  following  year,  being  brought 
before  two  justices  in  Derbyshire,  one  of  them  scof- 
fing at  George  Fox„  for  having  bidden  him  and  ihosd 
about  him,  tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord,  gave  to 
our  predecessors  the  name  of  Stiakers^  an  ap^Uatioq 
which  soon  became  and  hath  remained  our^tnosfusual 
denomination,  but  they  themselves  adopteo^nd  have 
transmitted  to  us,  the  endearing  appeliaUoa  of 
^Friends.'*  '     ^  t  ^ 

'  Mr.  Fox  proposed  but  few  articles  of  fath,  insuring 
"chieflyon  moral  virtues,  mutual  charity,  the  love  of  God 
and  a  deep  attention  to  the  inward  motions  and  secret 
operations  of  the  spirit :  he  required  a  plain,  simple 
worship  and  a  religion  without  ceremonies,  inaking 
it  a  principal  point  to  wait  in  profound  silence. the 
directions  of  tne  Holy  Spirit.  He  met  with  mucS 
rough  treatment  for  his  zeal,  was  often  imprispxied^ 
and  several  limes  in  danger  of  being  knocked  on  the 
head  ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  discouragements,  his 
sect  prevailed  riiuch,  and  many  considerable  men  were 
dravvn  over  to  them  among  whom  were  the  celebrated 
Robert  Barclay  and  William  Penn. 

We  shall  conclude'  our  account  of  George  Fox,  by 
observing,  that  though  it  has  too  long  been  the  custom 
of  some  io  ridicule,  what  they  call,  the  inflated  feelings^ 
the  starched  affectation  and  unaccommodating  aian«« 
ners  of  his  followers;  yet  their  general  purity  of 
manners,  and  universal  philandirophy ;  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  destructive  practice  of  war,  the  infamous 
traffic  of  slaves  and  religious  persecution ;  their  quiet, 
inofFen^iye  deportment,  and  conscientious  discharge  • 
oif  the  duties  of  private  life,  have  not  failed  to  copclU? 
ate  the  good  will  of  the  sober  part  of  the  community. 
Mr  Fox  die  d  wl  the  year  16&L         , 
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IJI^ANKLIN,  (Benjajviin)  the  American  states- 
man and  philosopher,  wa$  born  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts,. January    17th,   1706/    His  father  Josiah,  who 
was  a  native  of  Nottinghamshire,  England,  finding 
kimself  subjected  to  various  hardships,  on  account  of 
his^ttachment  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Non- 
conformist^^ quitted  his  native  country  together  with 
his  wife  and  three  children,  and  about  the  year  1682,. 
found  ah  asylum    from  persecution  in  New-England... 
The  W*ade,  to  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  was  that 
of  a  dyer  y  but  finding  it  Very  unprofitable   in  thJs^. 
country,  he  soon  after  his  arrival  took  up  that  of  a  tal- 
low chandler.    By  his  first  wife  he  had  seven  children';., 
and  by  the  second  ten,  of  whom  B<injamin>  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article,  was  the  eighth. 

In  the  account  which  Dr.  Franklin  gives  of  hh  fa- 
ther, he  represents  him  as  a  pious,  prudent  and  inge- 
nious man,  endowed  with,  a  good  mechanical  geniu^ 
and  capable,  on  occasion,;  of  using  the  tools  m  other 
workmen  with  great  dexterity.     He  also  possessed  a 
sdund   understanding  and   solid  judgment,  and  was 
universally  esteemed  by  his  neighbours  ::s  a  man  of" 
great  probity  and  discernment.     His  mother,  was  a^ 
virtuous  and  discreet  woman,  who  united  her  best  en- 
deavours with  her  husband,-  to  imprx)ve  and/orm  the 
minds  of  their  children,  and  to  make  them  useful  and 
virtuous  members  of  society.     Such  were  the  parents,. 
such  the  instructors,  to  whop  the  world  was  indebt- 
ed for  this  benefactor  of  the  human  race  ^  for  from 
fhem,  h^,  in  his  younger  years,  imbibed  those  prin- 
ciples of  moral  rectitude,  and  that  aversion  froni  arbi- 
ttary  power,  for  which,  through  the  whole,  of  a  long 
iffe,  he  aftferwards  became  soeminently  conspicuousr- 
^    Young  Franklin,  having  been  early  designed  for  thp 
ministry,  was,  at  the  age  of  eight  year3,  sent  to  tbe 
grammar-school  of  Boston,  from  which,  not  withstand- . 
standing  his  uncommon  progress  in  the  latin  language,^, 
he  was  removed  at  the  end  of  one  year^to  a  schoolToK 
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Witbhisl^^'fanirrtf,  he  dbaM  ill  iB^id^i^'expeiides 
tff  aliberftl-educadoni  aod  thfiit  persons  fio.^ducaiiid 
i/ftrt  often  but:pooriy  provided  for.  c 

-    At  the*  ^ge  of  ten,   Franklin  w»  tkkm  ftcka 
scboolj'  and,  for  some  time,  emplo^d  bjr 'Ms  ia^dr, 
to  assist  him  in  his  business.     The  trad^'df  a  tillto^f 
^^andler  was,  however,  the  object  of  bis  tversioif ; 
•  and  as  his  dislike  continued  to  encrease^  his- father 
upprehensive,  lest  he  should  run  off,  to  s^a,  for  t^lhat 
'kind  of  life  he  had  evinced  a  great  predilection;  en- 
deavoured to  fix  his  inclinations  on  land;  %  takiag 
liim  to  the  shops  of  different  artificers.     Heqce  he  ac- 
squired  a  fondness  for  seeing  good  work;npieii  ea9|ykiyed 
'at  their  business^  and  was  enabled  to  construct  ma- 
chines for  his  experiments,  which,  it  woiildiiaVe'been 
extreitiely  difficult  for  the  best  mechanics  to  finish 
exactly  according  to  his  wishes.    The  traddof  a  ent- 
"ktj  was  at  last  fixed  for  FVanklini  but  some  4isagi!ee* 
xnent  arising  about  a  fee,^termined  his  father  to  re- 
finquisb  hk  tnt«nUoi».       -    *^ 

He  had  early  ^iscoviifed  i^grcat  fondness  for  reading, 
and  feguhrly  eifpcnded  vihat^  little  money  he  coald 
procure,  in  the  pdrc^hase  of  books.  His  father  ob- 
serving this  propensitir,  at  last  resolved  to  make  him 
a  print3er,'and  ho  accotdingly  bound  him  as  an  ap- 
prentiicd  io  hif  brother  Jafmes,  a*4he  age  of  l^  years. 
He  60011  made  great  prbficiencv  in  the  busitess  and 
f^and  himself  extremely  happy/^s  he  was  enabled  to 
"^gfatify  hfs  favorite  incHruition  ToP4^eading,  by  bcMTOw- 
ing  books  from  the  appreotveesi  o^^bc^kWllers,  with 
■  whor?^  h^  become  acqudint€d.  Franklin  now  w^ote 
^i^yerai  little  poetical  pieces,  and  hiif  brother  thinking 
thai  this  talent  might  be  turned  toaduaiita|e,  persua- 
ded hiiii  to  wttte  two  ballads ;  one  of  wbiCT  ^as call- 
ed  ihe'Ligftf^ffdu^  Trt^^dt/^  iSin^'ws^fohmd^  on 

.a  melancholy  accident,  which  had  Ikteiy  happened, 
viz.  the  drowning  of  €^ptarn  Wonhihrice  and  his  two 

,  daughters  5  iBidi^e  oth«ra;^sait0rBong,onthe  capture 
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tborjDlgbl  ^S^d  no  presage  of  his^fatuf^^gFemtne^, 
yet  a  perusal  of  tb^m  would  be  highly  ^isfactory. 
jThey  ^nnow^  hoiyev©r^  ao  where  to  be  foUnd.  Dr. 
Franklin  :himself  used  tosay^  that  they  were  wretched 
^atoffj  i^  thestyie  of  Grub*street  ballads.  However 
this  may  be,  they  were  read  with  great  avidity,  and 
much  applauded.  This  raised  the  vanity  of  our  young 
Author,  ap4  he  probably  would  have  gone  on  in  the 
tervioe  of  the  mu«es,  had  not  his  father^  by  criticising 
bis.  performances,  and  shewing  hitp  the  unprofitable* 
oess  of  poetry,  turned  his  thoughts  to  pursuits,  which, 
though  less  pleasing,  enabled  him  to  render  services 
.to  raaoklod  of  a  more  essjcatialand  permanent  4)iituFe. 
lAbmlt  this  time,  our  author  had  form^  an  ititimate 
<acquaintance.  wib  a  Jad  .named  John  Collins,  who 
.was,  like,  binijself,  rieanaarlMblyf^^  of  reading.  For 
the  sake  of  mutnal  ^mprQvenient, ,  it  wc^s  u^ual  lor 
these .  t'w9  friends  to  dispqte  upon  variQi;^  subjects. 
At  last  a  topic  was  started,  which  produced  a^lo^er 
discussion  than  usual^  and  as  they  ^rted.>^i|hj^tit  de- 
termining thepoint,  and  buiiine$s.|ipt  permitting  them 
to  see  each  other  frequently,  Franklin  cpmmitted  his 
arguments  to  writing  and  sent  them  to  Collins,  who 
replied  in  the  same  way.  :  Several  letters  h|id  passed 
between  them,  when  the  paperis  fell  intp  the  hi^d^^  of 
Franklin's  father,  who,  without  entering  in^^lhe^iner- 
its  of  the  cause,  took  ocaasion  to  point  mt  to  hi|  4R>n, 
that,  though  he  excelled  his  antagonist  in  orthography 
^nd  punctuation^  he  vni^  much  inferior  to  him  i^  eie* 
gance  of  expression,  arrangement  and  peii^piquity. 
Convim^d  of  the  justice  of  his  father's  remsirks,  hede- 
tjermined  to  improve  his  manner  of  writing.  Foiitu* 
nately  the  third  volume  Oif  the  Spectator  Tell  in  bis 
way;  and  as  the  style  appeared  to  him  to  be  ek<jel- 
lent,  he  resolved  to  imitate  it.  His  method  of  doing 
this  was.cr6wn6d  with  the  desired  success :  #e  there* 
fore  conceive  it  may  be  useful,  «t  least  to  our  yowng 
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readers^  if  we  communicate  it  After  rea^  jf  It  patp&t 
wer,  he  took  short  notes  of  the  scntiniertS.  •.  TTieie 
he  laid  by  for  a  few  days,  and  then  ^khbik  open- 
ing the  book  endeavoured  to  cbmpletfe  *he  paptr,  by 
expressing  the  sentiments  at  length.  Findin|»  himself 
sometimes  at  a  loss. for  words,  he  thooght  he  mighrt 
remedy  that  deficiency,  by  again  having  recourse  tt> 
making  verses,  in  which  the  constant  wa»H)f  words 
of  the  same  import,  bat  of  different  tengtb  atad  sonnd. 
to  suit  the  rhyme,  obliges  a  person  to  seek  for  a  varie^- 
ty  of  words,  and  to  impress  this  variety  upon  the  mind. 
He  accordingly  turned  some  of  the  tales  of  the  Spec^ 
tators  into  verse,  and  after  some  time  into  prose  again. 
He  sometimes  threw  his  hints  mto  a  confused  state^ 
and,  after  a  few  weeks,  endeavored  to  reduce  them  lb 
order.  He  thus^  acquired  a  method  of  expressing  hif 
thoughts ;  and  by  comparing  his  composition  wtfh  the 
6riginal,  was  enabled  to  correct  any  inacuVacy  in  tht 
style  or  arrangement.  *  Sometimes;  ne  conceived,  that^ 
in  a  few  instances,  be  had  improved  upon  the  lan- 
guage and  method  of  the  original,  and  this  encourage 
ed  him  to  persevere  in  his  attempts  to  be  a  fine  wri- 
ter. The  world  knows  how  completely  he  succeed- 
ed, and  from  this  account,  we  may  not  only  learn  how 
he  acquired  that  beautiful  and  unadorned  simp&ity. 
of  styk,  which  so  remarkably  characterizes  all  his  wri- 
tings, hut  also,  what  steps  others,  (particularly  such  as 
have  not  the  means  of  obtaining  a  systematic  educa- 
tion,) should  pursue,  to  acquire  a  degree  oi  literary  emi- 
xnence. 

Every  mtfment  of  time,  which  Franklin  could  spare 
from  the  duties  of  his  profession,  was  entirely  devo- 
ted to  study.  Often  did  the  silent  midnight  hour 
bear  witness  to  his  labours,  and  when  obliged  to  return 
a  book  early  in  the  morning,  his  eyes  remained  stran- 
gers to  sleep  during  the  night.  When  he  was  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  frovci  the  perusal  of  a  perform- 
^ancc  of  Tryon,  he  was  persuaded  of  the  supterior  ad- 
vantage> of  avegetabledie^t,  arid-determined  to' adopt 


tlie  ;praic(iife^  A*  this  coul4  not-  e^ly>  bcr  done  4«  the 
is^mily  in  w^h  bQ  boarded^  be  agreed  wttb  his  bro« 
thei:  to  board  himself  £at  haU  the  price  ;  aiid  such  wa9 
}fk  frugality  and  temperance,  that  he  even  saved  haif 
that  suQfi  for  the  purpose  of  buying  books.  As  his 
morsel  was  4^tiickly  dispaicbe(i»  he  was  enabled  to 
devote  a  great  p^xt  of  that  time  to  study,  which  the 
other  workmen. spent  at  the^r  m^eaU ;  and  hh  slight 
fepast  w^  likewise^  mpre  favorable  to  mental  pur* 
wits*  ' 

FrankiiQit-at  ap  early  period^,  h^d  an  opportomty  of 
bringing  in]tio  usej^those  treasures  of  knowledge,  which 
he  had  thus  accumulated.  Bctfore  the  year  1720^ 
there  wa^only  pne  news-paper,  the  Bo^on  News- Let* 
ter,  in  North  America,  ^th9^gh  they  are  now  to  be 
Coundin^  every  tow»  or  village  of  any  note.  About 
this  time,  his  brother  began  to  publish  the  New>-£ng->' 
lud  Couranti  and  ia  this  he  was  assisted  by  a  number 
of  literary  characters,  who  occastonaJly, wrote  essays 
for  the  papers,  which  were  much  approved^  Benja« 
min  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  become  an  autbon  He 
wrote  a  small  pieccy  and  apprehensive,  that,  if  known 
to  be  his,^  it  would  bje  rejected,  he  disgui^  his  hand/ 
and  conveyed  it  upder  the  door  <^f  the  printingi-oftce; 
Judge,  ye,  who  have  beeai  a;uthor$i»  what  must  have 
been  his  sensations,  wl^n  he  fi^nd  his  performatico^ 
];iqnaured  with  the  ipost  liberal  applause^ .  and  attri* 
buted  to  several  men  of  eminent  literary  abiiitiet. 
Tbi^.  approba,tion  encouraged  hjm  to  go  on,  and  he 
wrote  several  other  pieces,  which  were  equally  well 
received,  He^  ^  length,  avowed  hi^^lf  to  ho  the 
author,  and  thus  obtained  the  notice  of  hi^  brother^s 
literary  friends,  who,  from  that  time,  conversed  whh 
itm  with  more  freedom  and  attefition.        r  ,   >         v 

About  the  year  1723,  some  political  essays  in  the 
NeW'England  Courant,  gave  offence  to  the  Assembly ; 
and  as  the  pYinter  would  mot  discover  the  authors,  he 
was  co;mmitted  to  prisoa  for  one  month.  An  order,  at 
the.same  time>  passed.the  l^ousc^  that  James  Fraoklin 
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should  no  longer  print  the  Ncw*England  CoiifaitfT 
Various  expedients  were  proposed  to  evade  the  order; 
but  it  was  at  length  determined,  that  It  should  he  con- 
ducted under  the  name  of  Benjamin  Frahklib.  As  he 
was  still  an  apprentice,  and  the  censure  oiF  the  Legts- 
kfure  might,  therefor^,  fall  upon  his  brother,  his  in-' 
dentures  were  delivered  up :  but  as  the  brother  w^i 
'Still  desirous  to  retain  his  services,-  he  obliged  him  tS 
sign  a  private  agreement^  by  which  he  was  bound 
to  remam  with  him  the  time  first  stipulated.  A  few 
months  after,  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  two  brothers^ 
which,  as  all  attempts  to  Reconcile  them  proved  ab6r- 
tivc,  determined  Benjamin  to  leave  hi^  service  ;  arid 
as  he  was  prevented,  by  the  exertibns  of  his  brothfer, 
from  procuring  work  in  Boston,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  leaving  his  native  town,  and  accordingljr 
set  out  for  New- York. 

Meeting  with  no  encouragement  in  that  city,  heF 
proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  travelling  partly  by  water, 
and  fifty  miles  by  land  on  foot,  through  ram  titid  dirt, 
suspected  arid  in  danger  of  being  taken  up  as  a  runa- 
way servant.  He  arrived  there  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
in  a  very  dirty  condition,  in  the  clothes,  in  which  he 
^  had  travelled  from  New- York,  weary  and  hungry,- 
having,  for  Some  time,  been  without  rest  and  fbod,  a 
•perfect  stranger  to  every  body  and  his  whole  stock  6f 
cash  consisting  only  of  a  Putch  dollar.  At  a  baker's 
shop,  he  purchased  some  rolls,  and  as  his  pockets 
being  filled  with  clothes,  could  not  contain  them, 
he  put  one  under  each  arm  and  eating  a  third,  wsilked 
along  through  several  of  the  streets,  in  quest  of  a  lodg- 
ing, which  he  at  last  found  at  a  tavern  in  Water  street, 
still  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Crooked  billet. 
Such  was  the  entry  of  Benjamin  Franklin  into  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.'  From  such  beginning;  did  he  rise^ 
to  the  highest  eminence,  and  respebtability  not  only 
in  America,  but  amongst  all  civilized  nations. 

There  were,  at  that  time,  only  tWo  printers  ip  Phi-^ 
ladelphiai  viz.  Mr;  Andfew  BradftJtd,  arid  a  Mr. 


i^uj(^ J  ^efofmeiof^bomfeceivedow^ a4;ve«tur4er 
Mdtli^.grj^v^HUty  J  Ji^ut  having.no  ocqa^sipn  for  hif 
&9;:yice|;3^,«;epO)nn|en(ied  him  to  thq  lattei,  by.  whpia 
lj§r  vi^s  ;§oqix<.9&er  employed.  Frauklin^^  for  some 
tipujp,  lodged  at  %*dfofd's,  but  as  tbi&was  not  agree-*, 
able  Aq  Kmc^er*  he  procured  hiru  a  lodging,  atlbj^ti 
house  pf  a.  Jsir.  Readi  whose  daughter  was  jift^r wards 
Sfr^^  Frapltlifl,      ;    ,  ^      ^'  .    - 

,  Tb^  sf^adipfss,  fikiJl,  fctlvity  an4  comipwicatlvp. 
^ann^r,o£\ojiir  advfenturer  attracted  the  notice.  q£ 
>m*Qy  of  the,n^ost.  eiqijnent; people  .yx  the  city^,  ppjitici** 
J^ly  pr,$ix  ^ilMa^  Keith,  wnp  was  at  that  June  go- 
v^raor  gf  th^  province.  .Jhis  gentleman  often  invited 
Fr^^liipi  to  bis  bousP» .  wbqre  he  treat^ed  him  ,in  tha 
qxost  frie;idlyr.mapj?er^  Jll,  ;g^t  l9$t,  advised  him  tot 
€ntCT  into  business  for  himaejif ;  insisted  00  t^e  favour- 
able prospects,  which  were  befojre  bim>  as  the  twot, 
printpts  were  y^ry  igoprant  of  thdr  profes&iop,  a^nd , 
promised  tp  ^ssisi  him  with  ^hisJniiiience*.  Suck 
oh^rvatioas  freqaently  repeated  induced  Franl^lin^ 
aft§r  an  ^bsencp  of  about  spven  months,  to  return  to, 
Bpston,,  ip  order  that  be  might  consult  with  his  father. 
ts  whpm,b^  likewise  c?irried  a  letter  fr^ro  the.  gqver- 
npr,  giy|ng  the  most  favourable  account,  of. hi&  good 
cpntjuct  and  behaviour-  The  old  gentlemaii,  thinkiog;^ 
!l^  too  ndyenturous  to  s,et  up  a  lad  of  eighteen  years  a?i» 
a.inii§ter  printer,  by  xyy  mep^ns  relished  the  projects— 
l|e^  accordingly  advised  his  son  to  return  to  PhiladeK 
phi^  and  work  ^s  a  journeyman,  until  he  was  of  age» 
at  wiich  time  he  would  eiideavor  to  assist  him.  Fra^^ 
lin,  saw  the  propriety  of  bis  father's  couiisd,^and  thetjp* 
foi^A^ft^r  a  short  stay,  returne4  to  Philadelphia,  where 
h^  iiliipediately  w^nt  to  wqrfc,  with  his  usual  cheet^ 
fulness  and  diligence,    .  .      . 

Franjclin's  fondness  for  reading  and  thirtf  for  inu 

Sovj^ment  did  pot  forsake  him  when  he  left  Boston* 
e  soon  formed  an  acquaintance  with  several  young 
in^ja  of  a  stpdious  disposition,  whom  he  formed  into  a 
«ort  of  literary  ^ssopiaj^n^  which  met^at  certain  f^a* 
Vol.  IL  No.  15/      03      ' 
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ods,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  each  otlier 
their  little  corttpositions  ;  and  as  each  member  was 
freely  permitted  to  comment  and  criticise  on  the  se- 
veral productions  which  were  laid  before  them,  it  af- 
forded them  an  excellent  opportunity  both  for  enter- 
tainment and  instruction.  ' 

In  the  mean  time.  Sir  William  Keith  still  professed 
a  great  regard  for  Franklin  j  blamed  his  father  for 
what  He  called  unnecessary  caution  ;  as  a  proof  of  his 
friendship  desired  to  be  furnished  with  an  inventory  of 
what  was  needful  in  a  printing-office  and  expressed 
his  intention  of  procuring  them  from  England,  and 
enabling  our  young  printer  to  enter  into  business  for 
himself ;    he  at  last  enquired  of  Franklin,  whether  it 
would  not  be  of  consequence,  tliat  he  himself  should 
visit  England,  to  make  the  purchase.     To  this  Frank- 
lin readily  assented  and  took  a  passage  in  the  only 
vessel,  which  then  regularly  sailed  between  London 
and  Philaddphia.      Keith  had,  likewise,  professed,, 
that  he  would  give  him  letters  of  recommendation 
which  wouki  enable  him  to  purchase  'every  thing  ne- 
cessary. 

•  After  various  delays  the  governor's  dispatches  ar- 
rived on  board  the  ship  at  New-Castle,  and  Franklin 
supposing  his  letters  were  amongst  them,  remained 
satisfied  for  the  present.  On  their  entrance  into  the 
British  Channel,  he  picked  out  several  letters,  which 
he  supposed,  from  the  directions,  to  be  his  letters  of 
recommendation  ;  but  how  cruelly  was  he  disappoint- 
ed, to  find  upon  bis  arrival  in  London,  that  not  one 
had  been  written  in  his  favour.  The  truth  is,  he  had 
been  trusting  to  a  man,  in  whom  no  one,  wbio  knew 
him  placed  aayconfidence ;  a  man,  who  was  liberal 
of  promises,  but  had  not  wherewith  to  fulfil  them.— 
Here  was  our  young  printer  again  in  a  strange  place, 
unacquainted  with  every  body  and  left  to  take  care  of 
himself  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  but  being  nov^ 
well  acquainted  with  his  business,  he  soon  found 
cfloplaymcnt  as  a  journeyman  with  Mr.  Paknep> 
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»^  emiixent  printer,  with  whom  he  wrought  sometime^ 
at  press  and  afterwards  as  compositor. 

After  about  twelve  months  stay,  he  quitted  Mr. 
Palmer  and  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Watts,  another 
eminent  printer,  with  whom  he  continued  during  the 
remainder  of  his  stay  m  London. 

He  was  uncommonly  industrious,  frugal  and  regu- 
lar in  his  deportment,  white  he,  worfced  as  a  journey- 
man ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  acquired  a  great 
ascendancy  over  his  fellow  workmen,  had,  in  a  very 
high  degree,  the  favour  and  affection  of  his  two  erti- 
ployers* 

We  ought  to  have  mentioned  before  now,  that,  for' 
some  time,  prior  to  bis  departure  from  Philadelphia, 
he  had  paid  his  addresses  to  JVfiss  Read,  whom  be 
afterwards  married.     Her  mother  had  opposed  their' 
union,  not  tonceiving  their  prospects  to  be  quite  so- 
favourable  as  they  appeared  to  him.     Notwithstand- 
ing  which  when   preparing  to  embark,   they   had 
mutually  plighted  their  faith  to  each  other. 

During  his  stay  in  London,  he  conceived'  an  idea  of 
travelling' with  a  friend  one  Wyng.ate,  over  Europe, 
on  foot,,  and  supporlfing  himself  by  his-  business.-T- 
Frpm  this  scheme,  which,  had  it  been  carried  into 
execution,  might  have  deprived  society  of  most  of  the 
benefits,  which  have  resulted  from  this  great  man*s 
labours,  he  was  fortunately  dissuaded  by  an  Ameri- 
can gentlenian  of  the  name  of  Denham,  who  was 
then  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Philadelphia,  and 
offered  him  fifty  pounds  sterling  per  annum  to  keep 
his  books,  &Cr  To  this  he  acceded  and  a,fter.a  stay  pF 
eighteen  months  bid  farewell  to  Londoru  *He  sailed 
from  Gravesend,.  the  23d  of  July,  1726,  and  landed 
in  Philadelphia,,  the  llth  of  October  following.         ^ 

His  prospects  were  now  flattering  ;  as  his  employ- 
ment under  Mr.  Denham,  who  proposed  to  send  hicn> 
-^-  to  the  West  Indies,  as  supercargo,  and  to  procure  hin> 
comnaissions,  bid  fair  j^o  advance  him  gradually  to  an^-> 
independent  situation,^  but  the  death  of  that  gent l|c- 
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'  Hum,  which  happened  th  the  sprmg  of  1727,-  entirely 
blasted  these  expectations;  He  now  endeavoured  to 
procure  employment  as  a  merchant's  clerk^but  notsuc* 
ceeding)  he  once  more  engaged  with  Keimer,  who  had 
several  ignorant  journeymen  to  instruct^  and  whoseized 
the  opportunity  of  procuring  a  person,  who  was  cilpk- 
bfe  of  perfecting  them  in  their  business.  From  Kekner, 
he  got  high  wages;  and  lived  on  good  terms  with  hioi, 
tiU  his  assistance  became  less  necessary,  as  the  other 
workmen  had  grown  more  skilful.  When  Keimler 
found  this,  he  altered  his  conduct  ^nd  treated  him 
with  great  coolness  and  austerity,  which  brought  on  a 
quarrel  between  them,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
parted :  But  Keimer  soon  after  wanting  his  assistance 
made  concessions  and  the  agreement  was  renewed. 

Meredith,  one  of  Keimer's  journeymen,  whose  fe- 
ther  Was  possessed  of  some  prdperty,  proposed  foprb- 
cure  from  him  money  sufficient  to  purchase  printing 
iprmtcrials,  and  to  enter  into  partnership  'witfh  Ts/tv. 
Franklin.  The  types  and  press  were  soon  after  prt)- 
*cured,  when  they  began  business  with  tolerable  suc- 
cess. Meredith  was  an  idle,  dissolute  fellow,  whilst 
PrankHn,  on  the  other  band,  trK$  one  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious men  in  the  province.  Meredith*^  ^father, 
had;  likewise,  paid  but  in  part  for  the  materials  and 
had  entered  into  engagements  to  pay  the  remainder 
at  a  future  day^.  But  when  that  day  canfc,  he  found 
it  impossible  to  fulfil  his  engagements :  heface  the 
p^rtner^  were,  for  some  time,  in  a  very  precarious 
situation.  Meredith,  at  length,  made  Mr.  Franklin 
an  offer  of  resigning  the  business  to  him,  provided  he 
would  repay  his  father  and  give  himself  a  small  sum 
to  defray  his  expends  p  North  Carolina,  with  which 
terms,  Franklfn  was  enabled  to  comply,  by  the  kind 
assistance  of  two  worthy  friends^  and  thus  became  sole 
master  of  the  stock  in  trade,  &c. 

Keimer  had  before  this  set  up  a  paper  ;  but  having 
conducted  it  in  a  wretched  manner,  had  met  with 
little  encouragement,    He  offered  it  to  Franklin  for  a 


•  triflle ;  thfc  tetms  were  agreed  td,  ami  ttie  paper  was 
afterwards  conducted  in  such  a  superior  siyle^  that^t 
soon  became  an  object  of  great  iniportance. 

On  the  1  St  September,   1750,  Mr.  Franklin  wat 

*  married  to  Miss  Read,  who  proved  a  valuable  and  a{« 
fectioRste  wife.  Her  assistance  and  attention  to  bu« 
flness,  made  affairs  proceed  more  prosperbusly ;  znd 
they  gradually  became  easy  and  independent  in  dieir 
circiini^fances. 

Poor  Richard's  aintanack,  which  had  such  a  saluta- 
ry eSect  on  the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  Pennsylva* 
nians,  by  the  maxims  of  frugality,  temperance,  indus- 
try  and  integrity,  whiqh  it  inculcated,  was  begun  by 
Mr.  Franklin  in  1782,  and  continued  by  him  for  about 
't'\yenty?five  years.  So  great  was  its  reputation^  that 
he  even  then  sold  s^hqut  tem  thousand  annually.  The 
•Whole  of  the  maxima  weae  collected  together  in  the 
-fer;n  of  an  address,  andpubKsbed  in  the  last  one.  This 
address  has  been  tran^ted  into  varimis  languages 
and  every  where  received  with  approbation* 

Mr.  Franklin's  fkst  advancement  in  public  life,  was 
'  in  173^,  when  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  general  as* 
sembly  of  the  province,  in  which  office  he'  continued 
for  several  yeats.  In  1737,  he  was  appointed  post- 
master in  Philadelphia,  which  gave  him  considerable 
advantages  as  the  printer  of  a  newspaper. 

About  this  time,  his  patriotic  mind  ever  intent  on  the 
promotion  of  public  good,  projected  a  reform  in  the  re^ 
•gulations  of  the  watchmen  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  plan 
of  a  fire  company. ")  This  latter  was  the  source  of  the 
numerous  fire-companies  in  this  country,  which  have 
'been  found  of  such  great  benefit  in  preventing  the  de-- 
struct! ve  ravages  of  that  element.     ' 

Dr.  Franklin  planned,  and  was  the  principal  instru- 
ment in  the  establishment  of  the  academy  of  Philadel- 
phia, from  which  has  sprung  the  university  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  to  him,  likewise,  the  Philadelphia  library, 
which  is  now  by  far  the  most  respectable  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  owes  its  origin.. 
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In  1747,  hft  was  chosen  a  representative  in  the  as^- 
tembly  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  This  honour  was 
repeatedly  conferred  on  him  for  ten  years,  without  his 
•ver  having  sblicited  a  vote,  or  having  directly  or  indi- 
rectly expressed  a  wish  ^to  be  chosen.  In  this  sta- 
tion, he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  legislator,  that 
ever  sat  in  that  or  any  other  house  of  assembly.  On 
every  business  of  importance,  his  presence  was  al- 
ways considered  as  indispensible.  In  the  long  con- 
tests between  the  proprietaries  and  their  governors,  he 
took  the  most  active  part.  He  drew  up,  nearly  all  the 
messages  and  replies  to  the  governors,  which  display- 
ed a  firm  spirit  of  liberty,  and  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  rights  olF  the  people. ,  He,  likewise,  originated* 
many  of  the  most  salutary  laws  passed  in  the  province 
during  that  time. 

In  1752,  Dr.  Bond  projected  the  plan  of  the  Penor 
sylvania  hospital  and  made  every  exertion  to  procure 
subscriptions  for  it  5  but  the^ business  proceeded  very 
languidly  until  he  applied  to  Mr.  Frapklin  for  assist- 
ance. He  employed  the  newspaper  in  its  favour,  and 
moreover,  made  use  of  his  personal  influence  to  in-  , 
crease  the  fund.  ^  The  success,  in  consequence,  was  ' 
considerable;  but  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
carry  the  plan  into  execution.  Mr.  Franklin  then  ap- 
plied to  the  asserribly  ;  and  prepared  a  bill  which  de- 
clared, that  when  the  voluntary  subscriptions  should 
amount  to  two  thousand  pounds,  the  speaker  of  the 
assembly  should  be  empovvered  to  draw  an  order  on 
the  treasurer  of  the. province  for  two  thousand  pounds 
more  to  enable  the  trustees  to  erect  the  hospital. — 
Those  members,  who  were  opposed  to  the  plan, 
thinking  it  impossible  to  raise,  the  stipulated  sum, 
ceased  their  opposition  and  the  bill  passed.  This  very 
clause,  which  they  imagined  would  prevent  the  ope- 
ration of  the  bill,  eventually  proved  the  strongest  in- 
ducement to  an  encrease  ot  subscribers,  as  every 
person  interested  in  the  success  of  the> scheme,  was 
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^firtiulated  to  encrease' his  effort,  in  OFderW  secure  the 
assembly's  donation*  ' 

But  whilst  Eranklin  was  thus  active  in  devising  and 
carrying  plans  into  effect,  so  highly  beneficial  to.hi^ 
country,  he  was  very  attentive  to  his  business  as  a 
printer,  and,  likewise,  found  leisure  to  devote  soipe 
^partofhis  time  to  the  inv^estigation  of  those  great  dis-. 
Goveries  in  science,  which  have  since  associated  his 
name  with  that  of  the  immortal  Newton.  The  Ley- 
deh  experiment  in  electricity,  having  rendered  that 
science,  an  object  of  general  curiosity,  Mr.  Franklin 
applied  himself  to  it,  with  great  assiduity,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  his  fame  as  an  electrician  was  soon 
spread  over  all  Europe.  The  greatest  discovery,  which 
he  made  in  that  science,  and  which  has  been  of  the 
greatest- practical  use  to  mankind  was  that  of  the  per- 
fect Similarity  between  electrical  fire  and  lightning.^ 
He  begins  his  account  of  that  similarity  by  cautioning 
his  -readers  against  being  staggered  ^t  the  great  di& 
lercnce  of  the  effects  of  the  electric  fluid  and  light- 
ning,  in  point  of  degree,  since  that  is  no  argument  of 
any  disparity  in  their  nature.  "It  is  no  wonder,'*^ 
says  he,  "  if  the  effects  of  the  one  should  be  much 
greater  than  those  of  the  other,  for  if  two  gun  barrel* 
electrified  will  strike  at  two  inches  distance,  and, 
make  a  loud  report,  at  how  great  a  distance  wilt 
10,000  acres  of  electric  cloud  strike  and  give  its  fire 
and  how  loud  must  be  that  crack  P* 
*  To  demonstrate,  in  the  completest  manner  possible, 
the  sameness  of  the  ekctric  fluid  with  the  matter  of 
lightning,  Mr.  Franklin,  astonishing  as  it  must  thenr 
have  appeared,  contrived  actually  to  bring  lightning 
from  the  heavens  by  means  of  an  electrical  ^ite,  which 
he  raised  when  a  storm  of  thunder  was  observed  to 
be  coming  on.  This  kite  had  a  pointed  wire  fixed 
on  it,  by  which  it  drew  the  lightning  from  the  clouds. 
This  lightning  descended  by  the  hempen  string,  and 
was  received  by  a  key  tied  to  the  extremity  of  it,  that 
^art  of  the  string  which  was  held  in  l^is  hand  beiog 
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of  silk,  tbat  th«  electric  virtue  might  $top>  when  it 
came  to  the  key.  He  found  that  the  string  would  coiv- 
duct  electricity,  When  nearly  dry — but  when  it  was 
wet,  that  it  Would  conduct  it  quite  freely,  so  that  it. 
would  stream  out  plentifully  from  the  key  and  at  the 
approach  of  a  person's -finger.  At  this  l^ey  lie  charged 
phials  ;  and  fi'om  electric  fire  thus  obtained,  kindled 
spirits  and  performed  all  other  electrical  experiments, 
which  are  usually  exhibited  by  an  excited  globeor  tube^ 

Besides  the  kite,  Mr.  Franklin  had  afterwards  aa 
insulated  rod  to  draw  the  lightning  mto  his  house,  in 
order  to  make  experiments,  whenever  there  should 
be  a  considerable  quantity  of  itin  the  atmosphere,  and 
that  he  might  lose  no  opportunity  of  that  nature,  he 
connected  two  bells  with  this  apparatus,  which  gave 
him  notice  by  Hiek  ringing,  whenever  the  rod  was 
electrified. 

The  gftnd  practical  uses,  which  he  made  of  this 
discovery  of  the  sameness  of  electricity  and  lightning,  \ 
was  to  prevent  buildings  from  betn^  damaged  by 
lightning.  This  he  accomplished  by  bxing  a  metal- 
line rod  higher  than  any  part  of  the  building  and  com* 
municating  with  the  ground,  or  rather  the  nearest 
water.  l^V lightning  is  sure  to  seize  upon  the  wire, 
preferably  to  any  other  part  of  the  building,  whereby 
that  dangerous  poweir  is  safely  conducted  to  the  earth, 
without  doing  any  harm  to  the  edifice. 

Mr.  Franklin's  theory  of  positive  and  negative  elec** 
tricity,  received  also  the  sanction  of  public  approba- 
don.  His  theories,  however,  were  at  first  opposed  bjr 
tb^  members  of  the  Royal  Society  in  I^ndon ;  but  in 
175^5,  they  voted  him  the  gold  medal,  which  is  annu* 
ally  given  to  the  person,  who  presents  a  memoir  on  the 
most  interesting  subject.  He  was  likewise  admitted 
a  member  of  the  society,  and  soon  after  bb^iored  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  Universitiea 
of  St.  Andrew*s  in  Scotland,  and  Oxford  in  ]En|;land- 

In  1754,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  cortimission* 
ers  from  Pennsylvania,  to  ?:ttcpd  at  the  celcb^red  At 
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bany  congress,  in  ord^r  to  devise  a  plan  for  defending 

ihe^ciAihtry  against  the  French,  with  wTiom  a  war  .was 

»ppreherided.     Here  he  drew*  up  his"  Albany  plan 

of  union,"  which,  with  some  slight  alterations,  was 

ulnanialou&fy  agreed  to-  by  cdngteis,  and  copies  order- 

«i*  to  l>s  transmitted  to  thf^  board  of  trade  in  England 

aiKi  to 'the  assemblies  of  the  diSereht  provinces*     But 

what  was  rather  singular,  it  was  rejected  on  b6th  sides 

of  th^^  Atlantic  ;  by  the  boafd  of  trade  as  too  demo- 

cratic,  and  bV  the  assemblies  as  too  favourable  to  pre-, 

rogative*    Tnis  is,  perhaps^  the  strongest  proof  of  the 

Justice  of  the  plan,  which,  had  it  Been  carried  inro  ex- 

tecution,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  prevented  the 

liesolatibn  caused  by  the  late  war  ;  as  it  would  have 

entirely  rerfioved  the  original  cause  of  comprint  on 

both  sides.  .    ^ 

'Higher  Employment-,  liowever^at  length  caHed  hfrri 
froiti  his  country,  which  be  was  destined  to  serve  more 
effect-ually  as  its  agent  in  Englanid,  whither  he *wa«  first 
cent,  in  that  capacity,  in  the  yerar  1757  ;  and  having 
fcoiiipleted  the  business  of  his  appointment,  he  retwned 
to  Philadelphia  in- 1762,  where  he  received  die  fullest 
-thanks,  not  only  from  his  ftllow-citizefrs  m  generali 
but  also  from  the  legislatui^e; 

The  disputes  between  th^- assembly  of  Pen»sylvania 
and  the  proprietaries,  which  had>  for  aDrrie  trme,  ^p^  * 
peared  to  be  calmed^  were  early  in  1764feagSin' re- 
vived^ and  carried  on  with  such  obstlnat^y^  that  the  as- 
scmbly  finally  came  to  a  re^Jption*  agaiprt  cocftmuing 
tinder  a  proprietary  government,  sfcnd  setit  Dr.  Frankr 
lin  to  England>  with  a  petition  to  have  a  ne^vform  es- 
tabfisli^ed,  and  to  be  taken  tinder  the. royal  protection.  ^ 
But  after  a  long  negociatidt),  there  was  ^  kind  of  com- 
promise agreed  upon,  which,  for  a  whiles  appease^ 
the  assembly.  t    v        -  - 

During  his  residence  in  England,  at  this  period,  he 
was  honored  with  agiencies  from  the  colonics  of  New* 
Jersey>*Georgia  and  Massachusetts. 

in'i76S,  he  travelled  into  Gernjany,  and  in  1767 
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Jnto^ance;  and  wherever  he  made  his  ^ppcMMtt^ 
he  was  received  with  the  highest  degree  of  respect 
and  veneration.  He  was  introduced  to  the  kings  of 
France  and  Denmark,  and  to  most  of  the  literary  cha- 
racters of  the  former  kingdom.  About  this  ttrne^  be 
re-printed  his  philosophical  papers^  with  many  inar 
portant  additions  i  nor  could  any  thin^  exceed  the 
approbation,  with  which  they  were  received. 

While  the  stamp-act  was  under  consideration,  he 
clearly  foresaw  the  consequences  which  were  to  be 
dreaded  from  It,  and  took  every  possible  step  to  pre* 
vent  its  enaction  ;  but  in  vain.  Afterwards,  whepr  the 
opposition  to  it  in  this  country  was  such,  as  to  embar** 
j-ass  and  confound  the  ministry,  an  alteration  was  de* 
termined  upon.  And  in  order  to  enable  parJiament 
to  ascertain  how  far  they  might  proceed  with  safety, 
be  was,  in  .the  year  1166,  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
Hous^  of  Commons,  where  he  underwent  that  famous 
interrogiitory,  which  placed  the  oame  of  Fi;ankUn  a$ 
^high  in  politics,  as  it  was  before  in  natural  philosophy. 

From  that  time,  he  defended  the  cause  of  ^jgi^ic^^ 
with  a  firmness  and  moderation  becoming  pf^^at 
snan,  pointipg  out  to  ministry  all  the  erirors  they  had 
committed,  and  the  consequences  they  would  inducey 
«^till  the  period  when  the  tax  on  tea  meeting  the  sanae 
Opposition^as  the  stamp*act  had  done,  England  blind* 
}y  iancied  herself  capable  of  subjecting  by  force  three 
millions  of  men  determined  to  be  free,  at  the  distance 
of  upwards  of  ^3^00  mileSt . 

He  then,  finding  au  efforts  to  restore  harmony 
betvy-een  Great  Britain  ^nd  her  colonies  fruitless^ 
returned  to  Amefica,  in  the  year  1775,  just  after 
dhe  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  had  the«atisfac- 
tion  to  find,  that  his  pul^c  sejcvices  qiet  with  the^ioost 
flattering  reward,  that  a  patriot  can  possibly  clesire — 
the  unb4iii?ded  applause  s^nd  admiration  of  hi^coun- 
tryipe;n..  He  was  immediately  eleqted  a  member  of 
cpi^resS^  and  sent  to  the  camp  before:Bost9n>in  order 
to,c9nyey  to  the  officers  and  others,  a  clear  idea  of  die 
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slate  of  parties  in  England,  and  the  necessity  of  deci-- 
sivc  measures,  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  united  co* 
lonies. 

In  1776,  he  was  elected ^a  member  of  a  committee 
of  Congress,  appointed  td  wait  on  Lord  Howe,  and 
enquire  into  the  extent  of  some  powers,  which  his 
lordship  had  told  them  he  was  invested  with,  to  treat 
for  the  restoration  of  peace.    The  other  members  of 
this  committee  were  John  Adams,  the  late  President 
of  the  United  States  and  Edward  Rutledge.  On  their 
return  to  Congress,  they  reported  that  the  powers 
possessed  by  lord  Howe,  appeared,  on  investigation, 
to  be  only  those  ofgrantingpardons,  with  such  excep- 
tions as  he  and  his  brother,  the^  general,  might  think 
proper  to  make  j  and  of  declaring  America,  or  any 
part  of  it,  to  be  in  the  king's  peace,  on  submission^ 
JLord  Howe  having  expressed  his  concern,  at  beir^g 
obliged  to  distress  those  whom  he  so  much  regarded. 
Dr.  Franklin  assured  him,  that  the  Americans  out  6f  a. 
reciprocal  regard,  would  endeavour  to  lesseri,^^  mUfcIt 
^s   possible,  the  pain  he  might  feel  on  their  account, 
^taking  the  utmost  care  ot  themselves. 

The  momentous  question   of  independence   vvas 
soon  after  brought  into  view,  at  a  time  when  the  fleets 
and   armies,  which  were  Sent  to  enforce  obedience,, 
were  truly  formidable.     With  an  arnay  numerous  in- 
deed, but  ignoranlof  discipline   and  ^intirely  unskill- 
ed in  the  art  of  war,  without  money,.  Without  a  fleet, 
without  allies^  and  with  nothing  but  the  love  dfliber- 
ty  to  support  them,  the  colonists  deternTmed  to  sepa- 
rate-from  a  country,  from  v^hich  they  had  experienced" 
a  repetition  of  injury  and   insult.      In  this  question, 
Dr.  Franklin  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  measure 
proposed,  and  had  great  influence  in  bringing  over 
others  to  his  sentiments. 

-  In  the  convention,  which  assembled  in  Kiiladel— 
phia,  iti  1776,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  neW 
form  of  government  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.. 
Franklin  w'as  chosep  president. .  The^  late  constitutiom 
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of  that  state,  which  was  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions, may  be  considered  as  a  digest  of  his  principles 
of  governrnent.  The  single  legislature,  and  the  plural 
executive,  seem  to  have  been  nis  favourite  tenets. 

In  the  latler  end  of  the  same  year,  congress  sensir 
ble  how  much  Dr.  Franklin  was  esteemed  in  France, 
sent  him  thitl;er  to  put  a  finishing  band  to  the  private 
Degociations  of  Mr.  Silas  Deane ;  and  this  important 
commission  was  readily  accepted  by  the  Doctor, 
though  then  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.  The  event 
is  well  known  :  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  commcpc^ 
was  signed  bet<yeen  France  and  America,  6tb  Febru- 
ary, 1778  ;  and  M.  le  Roy  asserts,  that  the  doctor  had 
a  great  share  in  the  transaction^  by  strongly  advising 
the  French  minister  not  to  lose  a  single  moment,  if  he 
wished  to  secdre  the  friendship  of  America,  and  to 
detach  it  from  the  mother  country.  Dr.  Frankljo. 
also  completed  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commc^rce  with 
Sweden,  and  greatly  assisted  the  ncgociations  of  Mr, 
Adams  in  Holland. 

Having,  at  last,  seen  the  accomplishment  of.  hifi 
wishes,  by  the  conclusion  of  the  peaceinI78S,  which 
confirmed  the  independence  of  America^  he  became 
desirous  of  revisiting  his  native  country.  He,  there* 
fore,  requested  to  be  recalled,  and,  after  repeated  so: 
Jicitations,  Mr.  Jefferson>  now  President  of  the  Uni* 
ted  States,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  On  the 
arrival  of  his  successor,  he  repaired  to  Havre  de  Gr^ce, 
^nd  crossing  the  channel,  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
and  sailing  aga%i  almost  immediately,  arrived  after  a 
favourable  passage,  at  Philadelphia,  in  September 
1785.  He  was  received  amidst  the  acclamation  of  a 
vast  multitude,  who  iflocked  from  all  parts  fo  see  himi 
and  who  conducted  hinrin  triumph  to  bis  own  house^ 
lie  was  shortly  after  chosen  a, member  of  the  supreme 
executive  council  of  Pennsylvania,  and  seen  aftet 
was  made  president  of  the  same.  .     ' 

When  a  convention  was  called  to  meet  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1787,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  energy 
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^^a'th6\govfernment  of  the  union,  by  reviatrg  and'ameij^- 
'W(^  the  actidef  of  confederation,  Dr^  Franklin  Was  ap-' 
poihted  a  dplegirte  fodm  the  state  of  Penn^kania.  In' 
thi^  conventioa  be  had  differed  in  some  points. from 
the  majority  ;  but  when  the  articles  were  Ultimately 
agi^ed  on,  he  said  to  his  colleagues,  f^  We  ought  to' 
hare  bi|t  oaet)piBion ;  the  good  of  our  country  requites^ 
that  the  rcisoluticm  should  be.  unanimous/', and  he 
f  igqed.  .  - 

:  In  the  year  1787,  two  societies  were  established  ih 
Phijadeilpixia,  founded  on  the  principleiS  of  the  most  li-^ 
beral  and  refined  humanity,  "  the  Philadelphia  Socie- 
tly,  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  public  prisons,"  and 
*f  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  the  abblitioa 
of  slavery,  die  relief  of  free  negroes  unlawfully  hel<f 
in  bondage^  and  the  improvement  of  the  condition' o^ 
tibe  African  race/'  Of  each  of  th^se  Dr.  FrankHtt 
was  president.  The.  labours  of  these  bodies  have 
been  crowned. with  great  success  ;  and  they  continue 
to  prosecute,  with  unwearfed  diligence,  the  laudable* 
d^^gns  for  which  they  were  established. 
.5  JHis  name  as.prrtident  of  the  Abolition  Society^  was 
signed  to  the  memorial  presented  to  the  House  of- 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  on  the  12th 
February,  1789^  praying  them  to  exert  the  full  ex- 
tent of  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  constitution,  in 
discouraging  tlie  traffic  of  the  human  species.  This- 
was  his  last  public  act.  In  the  debates  to  which  this- 
raemorialgaxe  rise^  several  attcmps  were  made  to  jus-' 
tify  the  trade.  In  the  Federal  Gazette  of  March  25th  • 
there  appeared  an  essay,  signed  Historlcus,  written  by 
Dr.  Franklin,  in  which  he  communicated  a  speech, 
said. to  have  been  delivered  in  the  Divan  of  Algiers,  in- 
l-sa?^.  in  opposition  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition  of  a 
sect  called  Evika  or  Purists,  for  the  abolition  of  piracy- 
a^nd  slavery.  This  pretended  African  speech  wa^  an 
excellent  parody  of  one  delivered  by  Mr.  Jackson  of 
Georgia^  All  the  arguments  urged  iif^favor  of  negrO; 
slavery,  are  applied  with  ecjual  forca  to- justify^  tf^e^ 
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plundering. M|(d  eoslaving^of Eoropetns.  It  afford^ 
at  the  same  time,  a  deiDonstratton  oi  the  futility  of  the 
arguments  in  defence  of  the  sbve  trade,  and  of  the 
strength  of  mind  and  ingenuity,  of  the  auAor,  at  hU 
advanced  period  of  life.  It  fumiihed  too,  a  no  \tu 
convincing  proof  of  his  power  of  iniitating  the  style 
of  other  times  and  nations,  than  his  celebrated  parable 
against  persecution*  .  And  as  the  latter  led  many  per*  , 
sons  to  search  the  scriptures  with  a  view  to  find  it,  so 
the  latter  caused  many  .persons  ,to  search  the  book 
stores  and  libraries  for  the  work  from  which  it  was 
said  to  be  extracted.  's  - 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  life/the /doctor  had 
been  very  healthy.    In  tbe  year  nSi^  indeed,  he  was^ 
attacked  by  a  pleurisy,  which  ended  in  a  surauration 
of  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs,  so  that  he  waf  afanost  suf* 
located  by  the  quantity  of  matter  thrown  up.    But 
from  this,  as  well  as  another  attack  of  the  san»  kmd 
afterwards,  be  recovered  so  completely,  that  his  b«eath« 
ing  was  not  affected  in  the  least.    As  be  advanced  in 
years,  however,  he  became  subject  to  fits  of  the  gout^^ 
to  which,  in  the  year  1782,  a  nephritic-  cholic  vras 
superadded.    From  this  time,  he  became  subject  to^ 
the  stone  as  well  as  the  gout,  and  for  the  last.twelre^ 
months  of  his  life,  these  complaints  almost  entirely  con^^ 
fined  him  to  his  bed.    Notwithstanding  his  distressed* 
situation,  however,  neither  his  mental  abilities  nor  Im 
natural  cheer^lness  ever  forsook  him.     His  memory 
was  tenacious  to  the;  very  last ;  and  he  ^emed  tabe^ 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that,,  at  a  certain 
period  of  life,  the  organs,  which  are  subservient  to^ 
ipemory  become  callous ;  a  remarkable .  instance  of 
which  is,  that  he  learned  to  speak  French  after  he  had> 
attained  the  age  of  seventy.    About  sixteen  days  be- 
fore his  death,  he  was  s^ed  with  a  feverish  in^spo- 
sition  without  any  particular  symptoms  attending  ir,. 
till  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  he  complained  of  a 
pain  in  his  left  breast^  wl^iph  ei^crea^ised  till  ifebe*. 
came  extremely  a^yte^  atte^td^d  J>¥Uh  n  cough  a^d-la«  ^ 
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uty  of  his  pains  sometiitfei^rew  forth  a  groan  df  com- 
plitint/ be  would  obteirve,  that  h6  was  afraid  he  did 
not  b«ar  Ihem  ashe  oii|^t ;  ackndwledgcd  hb  grate- 
ful souse  of  the  matfy  blessings  he  had  received  Arom 
the  Suprei^  Being,  who  had  raised  him  from  small 
Md  b>w  begiimings^  to  sucrfa  high  rank  aftd  consideTa- 
tio^  ainongst  men  3  and  made  no  doubt  t>ut  his  pre- 
sent afflictions  were  kindly  intended  to  wean  him  from 
a  world  in  whic'h  he  was  no  longer  fit  to  act  the  part 
assigned  him.  In  this  frame  of  body  and  mind  he 
continued  till  five  days  before  his  death,  when  his 
pwn  and  difficulty  df  breathing  entirely  lefl  him,  and 
bi^  fiaim^iljtweiie  flattering  themselves  with  the  hopes 
of  his  tecpvcry,  when  an  imposthumatton^  which  had" 
formed  itself  inMs  lithgs,  suddenly  burst  and  discharg- 
ed a  great  quantity  of  matter,  which  he  continued  to' 
throw  up  while  he  had  sti^nentstrengdi  to  dojt  i  but 
as  that  &iled,  the  organs  of  respiration  became  gra- 
dually oppressed^  a  calm  lethargic  state  succeeded^. 
^uidqn  tte  17tli  of  April,  1790,  about  elereh  6*clock 
at^night,  «he  quietly  expired,  closing  a  long  and  use- 
ful life  of  eighty-four  ycats  and  three  months.  He 
made  various  beques^ts  and  donations,  to  cities,  pub- 
lic bodies  and  individuals,  of  which  we  shall  only  take 
notice  of  the  following,  as  it  tends  to  shew  that  high 
respect  which  he  entertafaied  for  the  character  of  the 
late  immortal  Wadimgton,  althpugfa  some  newspaper 
seriblers  have,  since  the  death  of  Franklin,  frequently 
insinuated  that  there  was  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween these  two  illustrious  patriots  in  consequence  of 
a  dififefence  in  political  opinions;  ^  My  fine  crab^ 
tcee  walking  sticik,"  s^s  Dt.  Franklin,  in  his  will, 
/*  with  a  goW  head,  curiously  wrought  in  the  form  of 
the  cap  of  Liberty,  I  give  to  my  friend,  and  the  friend 
of  mjinldnd.  General  Washington.  If  it  were  a  seep* 
Ire  he  baa  merited  it,  and  would  become  it/'  Dr, 
Franklin  left  one  sioni  Gofemor  William  Fi*anklin  of 
New- Jersey,  a  zealous  rOyaUst,  atid  t  daughter;  miair- 


md  to  Mr.  William  Bdche^  merchant^  in  I%iladel^' 
phia. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  author  of  manjp  traolson  electrici^ 
ty,  and  other  branches  of  natural  philosophy^  as  well  air 
Oft  many  political  and  misceUaneom  subjects.  His 
'  first  publication,  in  1753,  was  entitled/*  ^periments 
and  Observations  on  Electricity,  made  atMiiladelphia, 
in  two  parts  4to/'  New  experiments  on  the  same  sub* 
ject,  appeared  in  a  third  part,  the  foUowingyear ;  and' 
these  three  parts  with  the  addition  of  some  explanatsh 
ry  notei,  <and  of  <^  Lettess  and  Papers  on  Philosopbl>* 
cat  subjects/'  were  published  in  one  volume,  illustrate- 
edwith'copper-platesinl769»  In  1759^  he  publish- 
ed, without  his  name,  **  An  Historical  Vi)ew  of  the 
Constitution  and  Government  of  Pennsylvania,''  occa* 
^ioned  by  the  disputes,  which  had  < long  sub^'sted  be- 
tween the  governor  and  assembly  of  tilS^  provkice. 
In  1760,  he  published  an  .afionymou^  {pamphlet,  eii- 
tttfcd,  **  The  Interest  of  Great  Britain  com^d^red 
with  respect  to  her  colonies,  and  ^e  ac<|ui«itton  of 
Canada  and  Guadaloope.^  In  1779,  aft  editidrt;*^ 
peared  both  in  4to  and  8vo  of  bis  *♦  Polklial,  Miscel^ 
laneous  and  Philosophical  pieces,'*  none  of  which 
had  beeea  collected  before.  The  aim  of  this  grWt 
man  was,  to  be  generally  useful.  His  advtee  to  sef- 
vants,  to  settlers  in  America,  his  rules  for  clubs  and 
conversation,  his  directions  for  the  cure  of  smoky 
chimneys,  &c.  &c.  &c,  abundantly  evince  that  he 
deemed  no  subject  too  humble  for  hispen]^  if>  which 
it  was  possible  to  be  of  service. 

Dr.  Franklin,  likewise,  commenced  the  history  df 
his  own  life,  which  he  intended  for  his^  son,  but  it  ^ 
reaches  no  farther  than  1757.  He  there  speaks  bf 
himself,  as  he  would  have  done  ofaAothef  person* 
delineating  his  thoughts,  his  actions,  ahd'evtn*4«s 
errors  and  foibles  5  fend  be  describe  the.unfoldiilgdf- 
his  genius  and  talents,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  great 
man,  who  knows  how  td  do  justi<?e  to  Jiiini^l^  ^ifd 
witb  theiestimony  of  a  clear  conscience,  void,  of  re- 
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proach^    In  shortj  the  whole  life  of  Franklin,  his  rtte^ , 
ditations,  his  labours,  were  all  directed  to  public  utili- 
ty ;  but.the  grand  object,  which  he  had  always  in  view 
did  not  shut  his  heart  against  private  friendship  ;  he 
loved  his  family,  his  friends,  and  was  extremely  benc- 
iiceot.     In  society  he  was  sententious,  but  not  fluent ; 
a  Jisteper  rather  than  a  talker  ;  an  informing  .rather . 
than  a  facetious  companion.  Impatient  of  int^rruption,r 
he  often  mentioned  the  custom  of  the  Indians,  who 
always  remain  silent  sometime  before  they  give  an 
answer  to  a  question^  which  they  have  heard  atten- 
tively, unlike  some  ot  the  most  polite  societies  in  ci- 
vilized life,  where  a  sentence  can  scarcely  be  finished 
without  interruption.     The  whole  time  of  his  life  was 
a  perpetual  lecture  against  the  idle,  the  extravagant 
and  the  proud. .  It  was  his  principal  aim  to  inspire 
mankind  with  a  love  of  industry,  temperance  and 
frugality ;  and   to  inculcate  such  duties  as  promote 
the  important  interests  of  humanity.     By  a  judicious 
division  of  time,  he  acquired  the  art  of  dbing  every 
thing  to  advantage  ;  in  the  midst  of  his  greatest  occu* 
pations  for  the  liberty  of  his  country,  he  had  some 
physical  experiment  near  him  in  his  closet ;  and  the 
sciences  which  he  had  rather  discovered  than  studied, 
aflbrded  him  a  continual  source  of  innocent  and  ra« 
tipnal  pleasures. 

We  shall  conclude  this  memoir,  by  observing,  that 
such  was  the  opinion,  which  the  virtuous  and  intelli- 
gent part  of  mankind  entertained  for  the  wisdom,  pa- 
triotism and  philanthropy  of  this  exalted  character, 
that,  since  the  first  settlement  of  America,  no  death 
has  happened  in  it,  which  has  excited  so  universal 
regret  as  his,  except  that  of  his  hitls  illustrious  friend 
and  CO -patriot,,  the  immortal  Washington.        ^ 

Dr.  Franklin  wrote  the  following  epitaph  on  him-' 
self,  several  years  previous  to  his^eath : 

Vol,.  II.  No.  15^^      FS 
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«  THE    BODY    OF' 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  priktm/ 

(likb  the  covb^  of  av  old  book 

its  contents  torn  out, 

akd  strift  of  its  lettering  ani>  gilding^ 

lies  here  food  for  worms; 

yet  the  work  itself  shall  not  br  lost, 

BUT  WILL  (as  HE  BELIETEB) 

APPEAR  ONCE  MORE 

IK  A  NEW 

AND  MORE   BEAUTIFUL   EDITION, 

CORRECTED  AND  AMENDED- 

BY 

THE  AUTHOR/" 

GALEjj(JoHN)?in  eminent  and  learned  minf^ter  ^ 
inong  the  Baptists,  was  born  at  Londqn,  in  168(5^ 
His  father  was  a  citizen  of  good  reputCi,  ^nd  observ- 
ing the  natural  turn  of  his  son  to  be  from  his  infancy 
Save  and  composed,  he  resolved  to  breed  him  up  tc^ 
e  pulpit.  He  spare'd  no  cost  in  his  education,  and 
the  boy's  diligence  was  suCh,  that  he  became  not  only 
master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  also  of  the  Hcf 
brew  language,  and  at  the  age  of  \ly  he  was  sent  to 
Leyden,  to  finish  what  he  had  so  happily  begun. 

In  that  university,his  progress  in  academical  learning 
was  so  surprising,  that  ne  was^  thought  worthy  of  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  pbibsopby,  in  his  19th  year  y  an^ 
accordingly  received  that  honor  in  1699,  having  per- 
formed the  usual  exercises  with  universal  applause. 
Upon  his  return  home,  he  resumed  his  studies  with 
equal  ardour ;  and  improving  himself  particularly  in 
-♦he  oriental  languages,  obtained  thereby  a  critical 
ikill  In  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
He  had  not  been  libove  four  years  th Us  employed; 
when  the  university  of  X-eyden  sent  him  an  offer  of  a 
dot'tOB^a  degree  in  divinity,  provided  lie  w^odld  asseni 


to  the  articles  of  Dort ;  but  hc/tefa»od  that  hbnour  on 
the  principk  of  preserving  a  freedom  of  judgment. 
"  Wall's  Defence  of  Infam  Baptism/'  coming  out  ia 
less  than  two  years  after,  prpved  an  occasion  of  Mri 
Gala's  exerting  his  talents  in  several  letters,  written 
in  1705  and  1706.;  and  they  were  handed  about  in 
manu^script  several  year§,  'till  being  uniformly  cqm* 
mended  by  all  who  saw  them,  he  coctsented  to  make 
them  public  in  1711,  under  the  title  of,  **  Reflections 
ori  Mr.  Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism."  This 
performance  is  reckoned  the  best  defence  of,  the  Bap- 
tists ever  published,  ^nd  the  perusal  of  it  induced  two 
famous  English  divines,  the  celebrated  Mr.  William 
Whiston  and  Dr.  James  Foster  to  become  Bap- 
tists. He  was  35  years  of  age  before  he  became  a 
constant  and  stated  .  preacher,  when  he  was  chosea* 
minister  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  baptist  con- 
gregations at  LoQdon,  where  his  preachings  being 
chiefly  practical,  was  greatly  resorted  to  by  people  of 
all  persuasions.  Four  vols,  of  his  sermons  were  pub* 
lished  after  his  death,  which  happened  in  1721. 

GALEN,  (Claudian)  prince  of  the  Greek  phy- 
sicians after  Hippocrates,  was  born  at  Pfergamusirt 
the  Lesser  Asia,  about  A.  D.  1 S 1 .  His  father,  who  was^ 
possessed  of  a  considerable  fortune,  was  well  versed 
in  polite  literature,  philosophy,  astronomy  and  geome- 
try,   and  also    well   skilled    in    architecture.      He 
himself  instructed  his  son  in  the  first  rudiments  orf 
learniftg,  and  afterwards  procured  him  the  greatest 
masteriofthe  age  in  phil6sophy  and  eloquence.— 
Galen,  having  finished  his.  studies  under  their  care, 
chose   physic    for    his  profession    and    chiefly    the^ 
works  of  Hippocrates.     Having,  at  length,  exhausted 
,all  the  sources  of  literature,  which  were  to  be  .^ound: 
at  home,  he  resolved  to  travel,  in  order  to  converse 
with  the  most  able  physicians  in  all  parts,  intending;,^ 
»t  the  same  time,  to  take  every  opportunity  of  examio*- 
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ing  on  the  spot,  the  plants  and  drugs  of  the  couDtHes. 
through  which  he  passed.  With  this  view  he  went 
to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  tarried  some  years  in 
that  metropolis ;  from  thence  he  travelled  through 
Cilieia  ;  passed  through  Palestine  ;  visited  the  Isles 
of  Crete  and  Cyprus,  and  made  two  voyages  to  Lem- 
nos,  in  order  to  examine  the  Lemnian  earth,  which 
t^iraathen  esteemed  an  admirable  medicine.  With 
the  same  view,  he  went  into  the  Lower  Tyria,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  thorough  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
opobalsamum  or  balm  of  Oilead ;  and  having  com* 
pleted  his  design,  returned  home  by  way  of  Alex- 
andria. 

♦  He  wa«  now  only  twenty-eight  years  of  agCy  yet 
had  made  some  considerable  advances  towards  im- 
proving his  art.  For  instance,  he  had  acquired  parti- 
cular skill  in  wounds  of  th^  nertNestand  was  possessed 
of  a  method  of  treating  them  never  before  known. — 
.The  pontiff  of  Pergaraus  gave. him  an  opportunity,  of 
<ryip|P  his  new  method  upon  the  gladiators,  and  he 
.  was  so  successful,  that  not  a  single  one  perished  hj 
.  any  wounds  of  this  kind.  By  this  we  find,  as  weUi^as 
bjf  several  other  instances,  that  Galen  studied,  under- 
stood and  practised  surgery  as  well  as  physic.       v. 

Galen  had  been  four  years  at  Pergamus,  where  his 
practice  was  attended  with  extraordinary  applause, 
when  some  seditious  commotions  induced  him  to  go 
to  Rome,  where  he  settled  ;  but  the  proofs  he  gave 
.©fhis  superior  skill,  added  to  the  respect  shewn  him  by 
several  persons  of  very  high  rank,  created  him  so  ma- 
.j}y  eueniies  amongst  his  brethren  of  the  faculty,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  city,  after  having  resided 
there  four  or  five  *  years.  But  he  had  not  long 
returned  to  Pergamus,  when  he  was  recalled  Jby  the 
emperor,  after  whose  decease,  he  returned  iq^  b^'na- 
live  country,  where  he  died  about  the  year  200,^  |/ 

He  was  a^.  m^n  endowed  with  excellent  patts, ;.  .and 
hajifig.the  advantage  pf  th^  best  education,  be/?3the 
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not  orfy  a  great  phy$ician,  but  also  a  great  philoso- 
pher, and  was  particularly  happy  in  a  facility  of  ex- 
pression and  an  unaffected  eloquence.  As  he  himself 
informs  us,  he  was  of  a  weak  and  dedicate  constitu- 
tion, but  he  nevertheless,  by  his  temperance  and  skill 
in  physic,  arrived  to  a  great  age,  for  it  was  one  of  his 
maxims  always  to  rise  from  table^i  with  some  degree 
of  appetite.  He  is  justly  considered  as  the  greatest 
physician  of  antiquity  next  to  Hippocrates  ;  and  he 
performed  such  surprising  cures,  that  he  was  accused 
ofmagic. 

-  He  wrote  in  Greeks  and  is  said  to  have  composed 
two  hundred  volumes,  which  Were  unhappily  bnrol:  in 
the  temple  of  Peace.  The  best  editions  cf  those, 
which  remain,  are  that  printed  at  Basil,  15S8  in  5 
volumes,  zxxd  that  of  Venice,  1 625  in  7  volumes. 

GALILEI,  (<jr AL I L feo)  the  famous  mathematician 
and  astronomer  was  the  son  of  a  Florentine  noble- 
man and  born  in  the  year  1 564.  He  had  from  his 
infancy  a  strong  inclination  to  philosophy  and  the  ma- 
thematics, and  ill  these  sciences,  he  made  prodigious 
progress.  In  1592,  he  was  appointed  profefssor  erf 
mathematics  in  the  utiiversity  of  Padua: ;  previous  to 
which  he  had  acquired  great  celebrity  by  the  publi- 
cation of  his  **  Mechanics'*  or  a  treatise  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  that  science,  and  from  its  instruments, 
together  with  a  fragment  concerning  Percussion ;  as 
also  his  **  Balance,"  wherein  after  Archimedes's  pfro- 
blem  of  the  crown,  he  shewed  how  to  find  the  pro- 
portion of  alloy,  in  mixed  metals^  and  how  to  make 
the  said  instrument.  These  he  had  read  to  his  pupils 
at  his  first  coming  t6  Padua,  in  1593. 

Whilst  he  was  professor  at  Padua,  he  heard  that  in 
Holland,  there  had  been  invented  a  glass,  through 
which  very  distant  objects  were  seen  as  distinctly  as 
those  near  at  hand.  This  information  vsras  stidicient 
ht  Galllep :  his  curiosity  was  excited,  and  he  began 
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to  consider  what  must  be  the  form  of  sucb  a  gH%'^ 
and  the  manner  of  making  it*  The  result  of  his  Jn-^ 
fluiry  was  the  invention  of;  the  telescope,  produce/i 
from  this  hipt,  ^without  having  seen  the  Dutch  glass. 
All  the  discoveries,  which  he  afterwards  made  la 
astronomy  were  easy  and  natural  consequences  of  this 
invention,  which  opening  a  way  into  the  heavens  till 
then  unknown,  thereby  gave  that  Science  an  entirely 
new  face.  One  of  his  first  discoveries  wa^  four  of 
Jupiter's  satellite;,  vvhich  he  called  the  Mediceaa 
Stars  or  planets  in  honour  of  Cosmo  II,  Grand  Duk;^ 
of  Tuscany,  who  was  of  that  noble  family.  In  1611, 
Cosmo  sent  for  him  to  Pisa,  where  he  made  him  pro^ 
fessor  of  mathematics  with  a  handsonoie  salary  ^  an4 
sopn  after  inviting  him  to  Florence,  gave  him  the  of- 
fice and  title  pf^principal  philosopher  and  matbein^ti^ 
cian  to  his  highness.  .  -  ,    . 

Having  observed  some  solar  spots  m  1612,  he  pript- 
*d  that  discovery  at  Rome  the  following  year,  in  which 
and  in  sople  other  pieces,  he  ventured  to  assert  the 
truth  of  the  Copemican  system,  and  brought  several 
nevv  arguments,  to  confirm  it.  This  startled  the  Jes- 
uits, who  thereupon  procured  a  citation  for  him  to  ap^ 
Eear  before  the  Holy  Office  at  Rome  in  1615  ;  wherd 
e  was  charged  with  herefy  for  maintaining  these  two 
propositions — 1st,  That  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the 
world  and  immoveable  by  a  local  motion,  and  2d^ 
That  the  earth  is  not  the  centre  of  the  world,  nor  im- 
moveable, but  actually  moves  by  a  diurnal  motion, 
Th6  first  of  these  positions  was  declared  to  be  absurd^  , 
false  in  philosophy  and  formalIy"h'eretical,  being  conr 
trary  to  the  express  word  of  God  :  the  second  was 
also  aliedged  to^ be, philosophically  false,  and,  in  a 
theological  view,  at  least,  erroneous  in  point  of  faith'. 
For  these  reasons  he  was  detained  in  the  Inquisitiop 
frbm  the  middle  of  the  year  1615,  tilKthe  25th  of 
February  foI16wing,when  sentence  was  parsed  against 
hini,  whereby  he  was  enjoined  to  renounce  his  hereti- 


eat  dplniolis^'  and  not  to  defend  them  ehlier  by  word 
or  writing,  nor  even  to  insinuate  them  into  the  mind 
of  any  person  whatever,  and  he  obtained  hi$  diseharg* 
only  by  a  promise  to  conform  himself  to  this  order. — - 
GalTileo,  following  the  known  maxim,  that  forced 
oajifts  and  promises  are  not  binding  on  the  conscience 
weiit  on  making  still  farther  new  discoveries  in  the 
planetary  system,  and  occasionaHy  publishing  them 
with  such  inferences  and  remarks,  as  necessarily  foK 
Jowed  frointhem,  notwithstanding  they  tended  plain^ 
ly  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  above  mentioned  con- 
demned propositions. 

tie  Continued  to  act  fn  this  manner  for  many  years^ 
iio  juridical  notice  being  taken  of  his  conduct,  till  the 
year  1632^  when  having  published  at  Florence  his 
^  Dialogues  of  the  two  greater  systems  of  the  world 
the  Ptolemaic  and  Qopernican*^  he  was  again  cited  be- 
fore the  Inquisition,  and  committed  to  the  prison  of 
that  ecclesiastical  court  at  Rome.  In  June  thatyear^ 
the  congregation  convened,  and  pronounced  sentence 
against  him  and  his  books,  by  which  he  was  obliged 
to  abjure  his  errors  in  the  niost  solemn  manner,  com^ 
knitted  to  the  prison  of  their  office,  durmg  pleasure, 
and  enjoined  as  a  penance  for  three  years,  to  repeat 
once  a  week  the  seven  penitential  psalms ;  reserving 
to  themselves,  however,  the  power  of '  moderating, 
changing,  or  taking  away  altogether  or  in  part,  the 
abave  nventioned  punishment  and  penance.  On'this 
sentence  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  till  1634,  and  his 
^  Dialogues  of  the  System  of  the  WorW  were  burnt 
at  Rome. 

'  He  lived  ten  years  after  this,  seven  of  which  were 
employed  in  making  still  further  discoveries  with  his 
telescope  ;  but,  by  continual  application  to  that,  in- 
$lrument,  added  to  the  damage  .he  had  received  in  his 
Slight  fn>m  the  nocturnal  air,  his  eyes  grew  gradually 
weal^er  till  1639>  when  he  became  totally  blind.  He 
bore  this  calamity  with  patience  and  resignation^  wor- 
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thy  of  a  philosopher,  and  devotmg  hhnself  to  iMmiMjX 
ineditations,  prepared  a  large  coUectiott  of  itflterSils  i 
and  began  to  dictate  his  own  conceptions^  "vthen^  by 
a  distemper  of  three  months  continuance,  whicWV|sb- 
cd  him  away  by  degrees,  he^  expired  at  Arce^^  Maeax 
Florence,  January  8, 1642,  in  Ym  73th  year.        A 

He  was  the  author  of  several  useful  and  very  Ihj* 
portant  discoveries,  in  astronomy,  geometry  and  me"* 
chanics,  the  principal  of  which,  besides  these  men- 
tioned, are,  in  the  first  of  these  sciences,  the  trepitte* 
tion  or  vibration  of  the  moon,  as  also  the  inequalities 
or  mountains  in  its  surface.  In  geometry  he  invented 
the  cycloid  or  trochoid;  and  in  mechanics,  he  first 
found  the  exact  degree  of  celerity  in  the  descent  rf 
bodies,  by  the  force  of  gravity ;  to  which  may  b6  add- 
ed the  machine  with  which  the  Venetians  render  flie 
Laguna  fluid  and  navijgable,  the  invention  whereof 
was  his.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  treatises,  se- 
veral of  which  were  published  in  a  collection  by  Sig- 
nor  Mendcssi,  under  the  title  of  **  L'Opera  di  Galileo 
Galilei  Lynceo."  Some  of  these,  with  other  ef  his 
pieces  were  translated  into  English  and  published  by 
Thomas  Salisbury,  Esq.  in  his  mathematical  coHec* 
tions  in  two  volumes  folio.^  A  volume  also  of  his  let- 
ters to  several  learned  men,  and  solutions  of  several 
problems,  were  printed  at  Bologna  in  4to.  But  be- 
sides these,  he  wrote  many  others,  which  were  un- 
fortunately lost,  through  the  bigotry  and  superstition  of 
his  wife,  who,  being  solicited  by  her  confessor,  gave 
him  leate  to  peruse  her  husband's  manuscript^  of 
whidi  he  tore  and  took  away  as  m^ny  as  he  said  were 
not  fit  to  be  published. 

GARRICK,  (David)  the  British  Roscii^  who, 
for  near  forty  years,  shone  the  brightest  lumina^  m 
the  hemisphere  of  the  stage,  was  bom  at  an  ion,  in 
Hereford,  in  the  year  1716.  .  His  father  Captein  Peter 
Garrick  commanded  a  troopqf  borse^  which  were  Acs 


^m^nW^-^^  tl»at  clty^  and .  bis  griMMl4«thet  \?ai5  a 

F^j@^b,n?erqhant^  who,  beifjga  pro^e^fant  had  fled  to 
T^glfi^id^ss^^  ^syluqa  upon  tbe^  revQcation  of  the  edicj 
G^Sfaptas,  in  1685.  .,   ,  ...        .  ^ 

u  XP4Pg  f^^rrick  )yas,  at  ten  years  of  age,  ^nt  to  the^ 
grammar  school  at  Litchfield,  but,  though  remark^ 
afeflp  fpr  hi?.  4ishke  to  puerile  diversions,  be  was  by  no 
izieangri^n^rkable  for  assiduity  in  his:  ^pplicatipix  ta 
l4%?|tudies.  Being  sprightly  ^nd  frolic3oi»e,  he  hacf 
cpn^eived  an  early  pa,ssiion  for.  theatrical  represent- 
.§t^il^  and  at  ht tie. tnpre,  than  11  ye;ars  of  age,  pro- 
f^ed  "  The  .Rgptuitlng  O^cer/*  to  be  acted  by; 
yp^g  gentjeojen  ,and  ladips,  himself  performing  the  ■ 
p^rt  of  Sesg^ant  Ki tc, .  Not  Joqg;  after,  he  went  op  aa , 
i%?4^|ot>,jtp{  a  wine  jperchant,  a.t  Lisbon,,  but  return- 
i^ig  shortly  to  Litchfield^  he  was  a^in  sept  to  the  gran^t* 
Igs^r^hool^  whei^e,!however^he  still  oQi^tinued  to  make 
bpt  litt|e  prepress  in  learnings 

Doctor  Samuel  JoWspn  and  he  wer#  fello^y  students 
at  the^same  sclsippl ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  these 
tyi^  geniiisfes  ca^e  up  to  London  with  an  intention  of 
p^shii3£  theipselyes  into  active  life,  in  the  same  stagQ 
coach.  On  the  9th  of  March  J 7 36,  he  was  catered 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  He  |pon,  however,  relinqjuishedthq 
study  of  law,  and  followed  for  some  time  the  emplQy- 
ment  of  a  wine  merchant ;  but  that  too  di^gij6tiij|; 
hini>  he  gave  y?^y  at  last  to  the  irresistible  bjaSf  of  hif 
xaiod^apd  determined  to  enter  on  the  stage.    ,         * 

,  iiis  diffidence  withholding  him  from  Jtrying  hi$ 
i^rengih,,  at  first,,  upon  the  Lpn4pn  .theatre,  ,ht^ 
G^^^Linepced  noviciate  with  a  compsuiy  pi  playor^^ 
then  ready  to  set  out  for  Ipswich,  in  the  summei^c^ 
1741.  TThe  first  effort  of  his  theatrical  talents  was  ex- 
erted in  the  character  of  Aboan  in  Oroonoko^  and  was 
saccessfbleqdalto  his  most  sanguinte  desire?;  ^tTiider 
tlie  assumed  name  of  Lyddel,  he  not  only  act^d-a  va^ 
riety  eif  characters  m  plays,  but,  likewise,  aitt^mpied 
tRfe  icfiv^  feats  bf^ the  Harlequin;  and'  was  in  ere^/ 
essay  gratified  witti  the  most  unbounded  applause. 
Vol.  11.  No,  15.        G  3 
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Having  in  this  poor  school  of  Apoilo,  gf($r^«dme  se^ 
quaintance  wtth  the  theatric  attj  andt^kenmll^^e  ne- 
ces^ry  steps  for  a  Lonckm  Stage,  he  Yxvide  hit  fiwrt 
appearmice^  at  the  little  theatre,  jn  6do(iinan^¥ieI##> 
October  l&th,  1741,  when  he  perform^  Richanllll* 
His  excellence  dazzled  and  astonished  every  6new  Indeed 
the  'Seeing  a  young  man,  in  no  more  than  his^  fwtfftty* 
fourth  year,  and  a  novice  in  reality  to  the  stag€^  *f**a<^fi- 
ing  at  one  single  .step  to  that  height  x>{  -peTfeetlbn, 
which  milturity  of  years  attd  long  practical  experi^nc* 
Kad  not  been  able  to  bestow  t>n  the  then  capital  per^ 
formers  of  the  English  stage,  was  -a  phenodoenon^y 
which  could  not  but  become  the  cfbject  of  Universal 
admiration.  The  more  e^ablished  tfieatres  of  Govent: 
Garden  and  Drary  Lane  were  deserted;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  court-end  of  the  towii  were^  drawn  ^fteir 
him,  an'd' Goodman's  fields,  from  betng^lhe  fenSe^ 
vous  of  persons  in  inferior  stations,  becsfflne  iSte  resort 
of  people  of  all  ranks  atrd  denominations^  as  Mr» 
Garrick  continued  to  act  tiH  the  fclosc  of  the  scasom 
Having  very  advantageous  terms  ofered  hi«i  for  th* 
performing  in  Dublin,  durmg  some  part  of  the  sum*- 
mer  of  17*1,  he  went  over  thither,  ^i^bcre  he-found 
the;same  homage  paid  to  his  merit>  which  he  bad  re*- 
c^fved  from  his  own  countrymen.  To  Ae  service  of 
ipa  latter,  however,  he  esteemed  hifliseJf  more  im* 
iaaediate^y  bound;  and,  therefore^in  the  ensuing  win*- 
ter  engaged  himself  to  Mr.  Fleetwood,  then  manager 
of  Drury  Lane,  in  which  theatre  he  continued  tiH  the 
year  1745,  when  he  again  went  over  to  Ireland,  and 
remained  there  the  whole  season,  joint  manager  with 
Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  direction  and  profits  of  the  thea- 
tre royal.  From  thence  he  returned  to  England,  and 
was  erigaged  for  the  season  of  1746,  at  Govent  Gar- 
den. This  was  his  fast  performance  as  an  hired  ac*- 
tor ;  for,  in  the  close  ot  that  season,  Mr.  Fleetwood'* 
patient  for  the  management  of  Drury  Lane  having  ex* 
pired,  and  that  gentleman  having^no  inclination  (mp- 
ihcf  to  pursue  a  design,  by  which^  from  his  want  df 


acquiuataHQfi  wttb  t)i^  ]»rop^  conduct  of  it,  of  sdme 
otbei;  causci  hf  had  ipoiisjdembly  imfmited  his  fortune^ 
Mr.  G^rick^  in  coiiji}9Cl»oa  with  Mf.  Lacy^  purchased 
the  pfOf^riy  of  thaMheatre  together  with  the  removzr 
tiorl  of  the  patent ;  and, !» the  winter  of  1747,  open- 
ed it  with  the  gfeafe&t  part  of  Mr.  Fleetwood's  con>- 
paii)?,«{id,  with  the  great  addition^of  Mr.  Barry,  Mrar. 
Pricbafd,  anjd  Mrs.  Cibher  fcom  Covcnt  Garden. 

Wfre  we  to  trace  Mr.  Garrick  through  the  several 
occwi^Rces.of  his  Rfe-*-*^  life  so  active,  so  busy  and 
ISO  iull  of  ocGurpence  as  his,  we  should  swell*  this  ac-* 
count  far  beyond  oor  limits,  Sufiice  it  to  say,  be  con^ 
timied  ia  the  iinmaksted  enjoyment  of  his  fatne  and 
unrivalled  exaeUen^se  40  the  mpmeat  of  his  retiremiBnti . 
Hi&  lE^mverBali^y  of  excellence  wa$  nev^  once  attack- 
ed by  rO^qop^titipii.  Tragedy,  coBpedy  a^nd  farce,  Hm 
Jovar  and  the  hero,  the  jealous  hi^ljand,  wd  the 
jfehoughtless  lively  rake  wer^c  all  alike  his  own.  Rage 
and  ridiculei  dqubt  and  deapair,^trfai|$port  and' tender^ 
ness,  compassion  and  contempt :  love^  jeatousyj  feari 
furfandt&iiiiplicity :  all  alternately  took  posseseiofi  of  his 
featurei^)  while  each  of  them  in  turn  appeafed  to  fee 
the  sole  possessor  of  his  heart.  Ia  short,  nature,  t^; 
mistress,  from  whom  alone  this  great  performer  bot5*. 
x\G^v^ed  all  his  lessons,  being  i^i  herself  inexhai|stible,thi^^ 
her  .darling  son  marked  out  for  her  truest;  jepresentai!' 
tive^^  fcKwd  an  unlimited  scope  for  change  and  divert 
sity  in  his  manner  of  copying  from  he?  various  pror 
ductions.  JBut  there  is  one  part  of  theatrical  condiict^ 
whioh  ought  unquestionably  to  be  recorded  to  Mr<. 
Garrick's  honour,  since  the  causeof  virt-ue and  naorali*" 
ty  and  the  formation  of  public  manners,  are  consider* 
ably  dependent  upon  it,  and  that  is,  the  zeal,  with 
whicli  be  aimed  to  baiiish  from  the  st^ge  all  thoR9 
pla^s,  which  carry  with  them  ao  iipn^pral  terKlency^ 
auid  to  prune  from  those,  which  do  not  absoloitely,  o» 
tlje  whole,  promote  the  interests  ctf  vice,  suci^  scenes 
of  licentiousness,  as  a  redvindaaey  of  wit^  and  too^ 
great  liveliness  of  imagination  have  induced  soawr 
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comic  writers  tty- indulge  Ihemsftlvjes  in,  ttnd't6  tvMeh 
the  sympaifh'etic  disposition  of  ourtfj^i^  of  ratlantrrtod 
hrtrifjue  has  given  too  great  daiKition.  'fte  potnijr  df 
the  English  stage  was  certainly  muic^h*  more  ftAly  estfa- 
blished»  during  the  administration  of  this -tfaeatfical 
minister^  than  it  had  ever  been  during  preciKiiiig 
managements.  He  seems  to  have  carried  his  tnod^t^ 
moral,  and  chaste  principles  with-  himintotbe-viry 
management  of  the  theatre  itself,  and  rescued -^per- 
formers  from  that  obloquy,  which  had  top'loiijg  stuck 
on  the  profession.  Of  those,  who  were  'accounted 
blackguards,  and  unworthy  of  the  assoeiatien  of  Ae 
world,  he  made  gentlemen,  United  them  with  society, 
and  introduced  them  to  all  the  domestic  comforts  of 
life.  The  theatre  Was  no  longer  esteeihed  the  recep- 
tacle of  all  vice;  and  the  moral,  the  serious p»rt 'of 
mankind,  did  not  hesitate  to  partake  the  enCertatn- 
Tntnt  of  a  play,  and  pass  a  cheerful  evening  undis- 
gusted  with  the  licentiousness,  and  uBfConropted  by  the 
immorality  of  thfe  exhibition. 

Notwith^anding  the  numberless  add  laborious 
avocations  attendant  on  his  profession  as  an  actor, 
and  his  station  as  a  manager;  yet  still  his  active  genius 
was  perpetually  bursting  forth  iri  various  little  pro- 
ductions in  the.  dramatic  and.. poetical  way,  whose 
merit  cannot  but  make  us  regret  his  want  of  time  for 
the  pursuance  of  more  extensive  and  important  works. 
It  is  certain,  that  his  merit  as  an  author  is  not  of  the 
first  magnitude;  but  his  great  knowledge  of  men  and 
manners,  of  stage  effect,  and  his  happy  turn  for  lively 
and  striking  sdtire,  made  him  generally  successful ; 
and  his  prologues  and  epilogues  in  particular,  which 
are  almost  innumerable,  possess  such  a  degree  of  hap- 
piness both  in  the  conception  and  execution  as  to 
stand  unequalled.  His  Ode  on  Shakspeare  i&  a  mas- 
terly piece  of  poetry ;  and  when  delivered  by  himself 
was  a  most  capital  exhibition.  His  alterations  of 
Shakespeare  and  other  authors  have  been  at  times  suc- 
cessful and  at  times  exploded.    Among  his  alterations. 
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^ftre*f(^*wng  arci  part-*-"  Every 'Ma^iahig  Humour*' 

aitemd  •fwm  Ben.  Johnson  :    "  Ronwo  aod  Juliet  -^ 

-*«^Wfeter'8  Tatej^'  Gathariae  and  Petrucbio ;''  "  Ham- 

^kH"  =  8cc. '  altei*d  and  made  up  frofla  Shakespeaise  : 

"^f  Gamester!^*  sa  comedy  from  Shirtey^  and  "Isabella** 

frbmSoutheme.    To  these,  we  may  a44  as  original 

jjfts^ditctkmt  ^^T^  ^d  "Liacd's 

-TTrav^as'Materitjdes,-  ''  Guardian/'  «  LetW  ".Lying 

Valet/'   *<  Miss  in  her  Teens,"    *<  Male  Coquet/' 

**  Iri:^  Widow/'  and  other  comedies  in  two  acts ; 

**  Enchanter,"  a  fluusical  entertainment  "  Liljiput/' 

and  many  others; 

We  now  Wng  hirH  to  the  period  of  his  retH:eiiiefit 
in  tfie  spring  of  ^1776^  when  full  of  fame,  with  the  ac- 
quirement <rf*  a^ple^id  fortune  j  and  growing  into 
years,  he  thought  proper  to*  seek  the  v^le  of  life  to  sen- 
joy  that  dignifiled-and  honourable  -ease,  which  was 
compatible  with  his  public  situation^  and  whicb  he 
had  so  well  earned  by  t'he  activity  'SHwi  the  merits  of 
his  dramatic  reign.  Upon  his  leaving  the  stagey  he 
disposed  ^Jiis  moiety  of  the  paterjt  to  Messrs.  Sheri- 
dan, Li  nley  and  Ford  for  15 5,400  do^ars,  but  did  not 
live  long  to  efijoy  the  retirement,  which  he  sought,  as 
he  died*  the  30th  January,  1779. 


GAY,  (John)  a  celebrated  English  poet,  was  born 
^t  Exeter  1688,  and  received  his  education  at  the  free 
school  in  that  county,  where  he  acquired  a  cdnsidera- 
ble  taste  for  literature.  This  was  all  the  education 
he  had,  for  the  estate  of  his  family  being  greatly  re- 
duced, his  fortune  was  not  sufficient  to  support  him 
as  a  gentleman,  and,  therefore,  his  friends  chose  to 
breed  him  up  to  some  genteel  business,  Hcf  wa«;rac- 
cordingly,  put  apprentice  to  a  silk  mercer  in  London; 
but  this  step  was  taken  without  consuititig  the  youth'i 
taste  or  inclination.  The  shop  soon  became  his  aver- 
sion; he  was  seldom  in  it,  and  in  a  few  years,  his 
master^  upon  the  offer  of  a  small  consideration,  cou-> 
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•eoted  to  give  up  hts  indenlurev  -  HaviQ|;  tbv^^rp^p^ 
cbsised  the  ease  of  his  mbd^  he  indulged  hunsejf  fto^ 
]y  ia  that  course  of  Kfc,  to  which  he.  ,waa  ^fie^islibly 
drawn  by  nature,  poetry.  wa$y  at  once^i  hLs  4eH^t 
and  bis  talent,  and  he  suiTesed  not  his,imise  to  be  di^ 
turbed  by  any  disagreeable  attention  to  the.  e^peace 
of  cultivating  it..  ;.    , 

These  quaJitiea  recommended  him  ta  sucb  compa* 
ny  and  acquaintance  as  he  most  afijepted;  and  amoa^ 
others,  to  Swift  and  P(>pe,  wha  vrex  extreedinglf 
struck  with  the  open  sincerity  and  ea^ines^  oiF.  his  tern* 
per.  To  this  last  gentleman  he  addressed  the  first 
truUs  of  his  muse,  entitled  ^  Rural  Sports,,  a  Georgic," 
printed  in  17 1 1 .  This  piece  discovered  a  rich  poctif 
cal  vein  peculiar  to  himself,  and  no^t  with  some 
agreeable  attestations  of  its  merit,  that  wouJd  hav9 
been  enjoyed  with,  a  higher  relish,  had  not  the  plea^* 
S^ure  been  interrupted  by  the  ill  state  of  his^  finances^ 
iPtrhich,  by  an  uncommon  degree  of  thoughUessraessi 
were  now.  red4jced  to  a  very  .low  ebb.  Our  poet's 
purse  was  an  unerring  barometer  to  his. spirits,  which, 
sinking  with  it,,  left  him  in  the  apprehension  of  a  sern 
vile  dependence,  a  condition  he  dreaded  abov^  any 
thing,  which  could  befall  him»  The  cloiids,  ho-wever^ 
were  shortly  dispelled  by  the  kindness  of  the  duchess 
of  Monmouth,  who  appointed  him  her  secretary  in 
}712,  with. a  handsome  salary.  This  seasonable  fa- 
vour seating  him  in  a  coach,  though  not  his  awn,  kin- 
dled hjs  muse  into  a  new  pregnancy.  He  first  pro- 
duced his  cekbrated poem  called,  "Trivia,  or  the 
Art  of  walking,  the  Streets,"  and  the  following  year„ 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Pope,  he  formed  the  plan  of 
his  "  Pastorals."  This  exquisite  piece  was  publish- 
ed in  1714,  with  a  dedication  to  lord  Bolingbroke. 

.The. most  promising  views  now  opened  to  him.  at 
court ;  he  was  caressed  by  some  leading  persons  ia 
the  ministry,  and  his  patroness  rejoiced  to  see  him, 
taken  from  her  house  to  attend  the  earj  of  Clarendon^ 
as  secretary  in  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  Hanover^j 


thd  saiile  year.  But  whatever  Were  1116  ho^s  frorft 
this  !iew  advancement,  it  k  certain  they  began  and 
eiide^  vApR09t  ^^gfettei'v  for  <i«eeti  Aw»^  dted  in  fif- 
teen dfeys  after  tfeeir  arrival  it  Hanover.  ThrSj  how^ 
ever,  did  ^ot  prove  an  irreparable  loss ;  life  preseiit 
^ikilktibn  mfeide  him  personally  kndwn  to  thcstecoee*- 
ing  royal  family;  and,  returning  home, 'he  nftade  4 
proper  u^<rfit,  in  a  handsome  compliment  t6  the 
Fmhc^ss  of  Wales,  oti  her  arrival  in  Ekgland*  Tliii 
fiddrfess  procured'  him  a  favourable  iadmittknfce  at  the 
new  court,  and  that  raising  a  ^nevvflo>^  of  spirits j  he 
wrote  hisfarce^  entitled, "  the  What  d*ye  Call  it,*'  wWch 
appeared  upon  the  stage  before  the  end  of  the  sea^m 
The  profits  of  *his  'performance  brought  some  u^ul 
recruits  to  his  finances,  and  his  poetical  merit  bein^ 
eS^ared  by  the  sweetness  and  ^n^crJly  of  his  nature^ 
{>rociired  him  an  tasy-aceess  to  persons  of  the' first  ffis- 
tiUction,  In  17 1«,  he  made  a  visit  to  his  native  coiirf- 
ty,  6t  the  expehce  of  lord  Burlingtoli j-  and  repaid  hiis 
kwdship  with  a  humorous  atcount  of  the  journey. 
The  Mke  return  was*  made  for  Mf.  PoultneyVfavoni^, 
Who  took  him  in  tri»  company  thfe  foUowmg  year  t6 
,Aix  in  France. 
•  This  jaunting  «^boat  with  some  decent  appdmtraehf, 
Was  one  of  the  highest  gratifications  of  Mr.  Gay's  life, 
iand  nevtr  failed  of  calling  forth  bis  muse.  Soon  af- 
ter h\^  return  to  France,  he  ihtfoduced  to  the  stage, 
^^Hie  Three- Hours  after  MaTriage.**  His^  frienda. 
Pope  and  Arbuthnot  had  both  a  band  in  this  perforrtf- 
ance,  and  the  two  principal  characters  were  acted  by 
two  of  the  best  comedians  at  that  tfene  5  yet  with  all 
thetje  advantages,  it  was  condemned  the  first  night. 
Gay- supported  this  with  an  unusual  degree  ^f  Magna- 
nimity, which  «eems  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  hear- 
ty regard  for  his  partners,  especially  Pope,  who  was 
greatly  affected  with  it^  Ih  1720,  he  again  recruited 
hi«  purse  by  a  handsome  subscription  to  hi^  poems, 
which  he  collected  and  published  in  9- vols.  4to;  but 
falling  into  the  general  infattratjon  of  that  retnarkable 
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jcBT,  he  lost  all  his  fcntuoe  in  the  Sooth  Sea  scheme^ 
and  copsequently  all  his  spirits.  Indeed  this  s^'oke 
bad  almost  proved  fatal  to  him ;  be  was  seized  with  a 
.violent  cholic  and,  after  languishing  some  time,  r^ 
iBoved  in  1722,  to  Hempstead  for  the  benefit^  of  the 
.waters ;  but,  by  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  who 
constantly  attended  him,  he  at  length  rec^vere^* 
Soon. after  this,  he  finished  his  tragedy  called  ^  The 
Captives,"  which  he  had  the  honour  of  reading  from 
.MS.  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  1724.  Her  royal 
jhiehness  also  promised  him  further  marks  of  her  favor, 
if  he  would  write  some  Fables  in  verse  for  the  use  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  which  task  he  accordingly 
undertook,  and  published  them  in  1726,  with  a  dedi- 
cation  to  that  prince. 

From  the  cotintenanipe  now  shewii  to  him  and  nam* 
.berless  promises  of  preferment,  it  was  reasonable  to 
.suppose,  that  he  would  have  been  genteelly  provided 
;for  in  some  office  suitable  to  his  inclinatioa  and  abili* 
ties.     Instead  of  which,  he,  in  1727,  was  ofi(pred  tb^ 
jplace  of  gentleman  usher  to  one  of  the  youngest  prin-^ 
cesses,  an  office,  which,  as  he  looked^m  it  rather  as 
aa  indignity  to  a  man,  whose  talents  might  have  been 
so  much  better  em[yoyed,  he  thought  proper  to  rt- 
fuse.     Mr.  Gay's  dependencies  on  the  promises  of  the 
.great,  and  the  disappointments  he  so  often  met  "with 
irom  that  qu^terare  figuratively  described  in  his  ele- 
gant fable  of  the  *•  Hare  with  many  friends."    How- 
.ever,  the  very  extraordinary  sucqes«he  met  withfixnn 
•public  encouraigement,  made  an  ample  amends,  both 
with  respect  to  satisfaction  and  earolumfents  for  those 
private  disappointments.    For  he  immediately  wjDOte 
."  The  Beggar's  Opera^"  which,  being  brought  upon 
the  s^age,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1727,  was  re- 
ceived with  greater  applause  than  bad  ever  been 
known  on  any  previous  occasion.    There  is  scarcely 
to  be  found  in  history  an  example,  where  a  pii\^te 
subject,  undistinguished  either  by  birth  or  fortune, 
^ad  it  in  his  power  to  feast  his  resmtment  so  richlf 
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.KJiilhlPtx pence  of  his  sovereign.     Bat  this  was  not  all 
^sMUYit*went  on  in  the  same  humour,  and  cast  a  second 
^it in  the  like*  falfhioned  mould,  which,  being  ex* 
-eluded  from  th3&  stage  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  he 
■ffras[  encouraged  to  print  with  the  title  of  "  Polly**  by 
'Subscription ;  and  this  too,  considering  the  powers 
Employed  against  it,  was  incredibly  ferge.    Neither 
jdid  it  end  here.     The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queens- 
bury  took  part  in  resenting  the  indignity  put  upon  him 
by  this  last  act  of  power,    resigned  their  respective 
places  at.  court,  took  our  author  into   their    house 
and  family,   and  treated  him  with  all  the  endearing' 
kindnesses  of  an  intimate  and  much  beloved  friend. 

Mr.  Gay  wrote  several  other  pi^eces  in  the  draniatlc 
way,  and  many  very  valuable  ones  in  verse.  Among 
the  latter  his  "  Trivia,'*  though  his  first  poetical  at- 
tempt, is  far  from  being  the  lea^t  considerable  and  is 
what  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  and  friendship 
of  Mr,  Pope ;  and,  as  amongst  his  dramatic  works, 
his  Beggar's  Opera,  did,  at  first  and  perhaps  ever  will 
stand  as  an  unrivalled  master*piece,  so  amongst  his 
poetical  works  hi»'  •*  Fables"  hold  the  same  rank  of 
estimation^  the  latter  having  been  almost  universally 
read  as  the  former  was  represented  and  both  equally 
admired. 

Mr.  Gay^  dispositioir  was  sweet  and  iiilable,  his 
temper  generous,  and  his  conversation  agreeable  and 
entertaining.  But  he  had  one  foible  too  frequently 
]oci<k0t  to  men  of  great  literary  abilities,  and  which 
subjected  him  Sft  times  to  inconveniences,  which 
otherwise  he  needed  not  to  have  experienced,  vit.  an 
excess  of  indolence^  without  any  knowledge  of  cc6no* 
my.  So  that,  though  his  emoluments  were;  at  some 
periods  of  his  life,  very  considerable,  he  was  at  others 
greatly  straitened  in  his  circumstances  5  nor  could  he 
prevail  en  himself  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  friend 
Dean  Swift,  whom  we  find  in  many  of  his  letters  en-^ 
deavouring  to  persuade  him  to  the  pufchase  of  an  an- 
nuity, as  a  reserve  for  the  exigences,  which  might  at- 
VoL.  IL  No.  IS.        H  3 
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tend  an  old  age.  Mn  jGay  cbo$e  rather  to  ibrow  him- 
self OQ  patronage  than  secure  to  himself  an  indepenr 
dent  competency  by  the  means  pointed  out  to  htm,  so 
that,  after  having  undergone  many  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, and  being  for  some  time  chiefly  supported  by 
the  liberality  of  the  Duke  ^nd  Duchess  of  Queembii- 
ry,  he  died  'at  their  house  ip  Dec.  1733,  and  wa^  ^if- 
ried  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  this  epitaph,  writtfip 
py  himself,  en^rave^  on  his  tomb  ; — 

**  Life  IS  a  jest,  and  ^\l  things  d^Qw  it ; 

"  1  thought  so  QQce  j  byt  po^  I  know  it/* 

GE5NER,  (SotoaioN)  the  cg]ebr?i^  autbw  of 
the  death  of  Abel,  and  tnany  other  admired  yfQT^iS!  ia 
ihe  German  language,  was  born  fA  Zuriscb  i^  thj^  y^ajT 
47SO.  In  his  earl^ir  y?af*  be  %h^,w»J  Ycry  ^w 
signs  of  superior  abilities  i  ap^  hk  pr^i^l^  w  |h>a  xw 
diments  pf  education  w^  ^  «law,  ui^t  liis.ift|st^T 
cave  him  up  as  incaMW?  of  %r\y  g^§%^  ^tt^,«He]^« 
Ihan  wr^ipg  and  tbe.  fqyr  first  ryl^s  pf  ^^t^meficv 
TJpon  this,  he  was  placed  ui^^^i  a  9l^£Kii^ix  Uk  ^ 
neighbourhoadt  ^bo  shewed  bi«nf^f  bft^er  ac<{iiaipl- 
ed  with  the  ai:t  of  dificoyering  ^'  natural  ^ifl^qtioD 
of  his' pupils.  This  gentleman  often  carried  yof)l!ig 
Gesner  with  him  intp^t^^  $e^,.  wb^r<^  b^  £||a^bim 
observe  the  beauties  of  luitwe^  ^nd  ^d^^tlal^.be 
took  great  pleasure  i&  Siuch  lessons,  and  ^i^^fS^^i  ^ 
listen  to  tbeni  with  pecuU^^  adtentipp,  be  OC^I^Qiiai- 
]y  repeated  some  of  the  m^^,  strijcing  pas^ag^  of  tb^ 
undent  authors,  who  havQ  written  oa  tiu)§^^  s^v^hfects 
in  the  most  agreeable  and  pleasjng  n^^a^i^r.  %  this 
ingenious  artifice,  the  iidnd  of  ^Q»PS  Gj^pfif  Ibegan 
to  9pen,  and  its  powers  to  e^p^d,  md,  it  ^  per- 
haps,  ovyifag  to  this  circumstance,  that  be  became  so 
fond  of  the  language  of  Virgil  and  Theocrim$.  ^^Kben 
be  arrived  at  a  proper  age  to  think  of  pursuix^  some 
Jine  of  business,  Mr.  Gesner  made  choice  of  tb^t  of 
a  books^Her,  vyhich  was  the  profession  of  bi«  father^ 
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,  and  in'^ffle'  measure  of  his  fstntily.     Of  five  hotfses  at 
.Zurich,  ill  (he  bookselling  ^ttd  prTntiQg  business,  two 
>^ete. occupied  by  Gesn^r^^  otie^  of  which  belonged  to 
mo  brothers  of  tbaf  naih^;  smd  the  latter,'  irt  which 
our  poet  wars  a  pairtner,  was  known  by  the'firm  of 
Orel,  Gesner,  afifd  Fusdfi.     If  was  known  also  by 
tk^  iitttit  of  its  Gor?e^5nder1ce,  and   by  the  choice 
^Udetegarttje  df  fhe  wofl§s*\^tikh  it  gave  the  public.' 
Bui  Ge^rier's  etigfcigefiAenf s  in  trad^  did'  riot  ptevenit 
t\\€  e^€fUohh  of  Kis  gf€fii(is.     He  indulged  his  favout*-^ 
ite  pmrsuit^  wifti  freedom,  arid  his  partners  had  too 
muth^g'ddd  sense  to  murmur  at  the  time,  which  hb 
devoted  to  his  writings.     In  1752,  he    made  a  tour 
through  Germany,  riot  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tieriding  his  comftte'rcial  coftnections,  as  to  see  and  b6 
acquiainred  witfi  those'  rflith6rs>  ^who  h^ve  done  honor 
to  their  cbiitif ry.     The  folloVving  circumstance,  which 
occurred  diirirfg  this  toiil?^  dfeserves  to  be  mentioned^, 
aS  it  is  stridkirigly  cliaracfenstic  of  that  timidity,  which 
often  accomjfanies  true  genius.     When  Mr.  Gesriei: 
was  at  Berlin,  he  vvas  admitted  into  a  literary  society,, 
of  which  Gleifti  and  Lessitig  Wcrd  members.     Each 
dt  the  authors,  who  composed  if,  used  to  read  in  t^rri 
sbme  piece  of  their  own  composition,  and  Mr.  Ges- 
ner was  very  desirous  of  submitting  to  those ^ble  cri- 
tics a  smkli  work,  which  was  his  first  attempt:  but 
he  was  fslr  ffOni  resembling  thos^  poets,  whom  Ho- 
race and  other  satyrists  have  ridicule'd,  and  who  stun 
every  orie  they  meet  with  by  reciting  their  verses  beV 
fore  them.     As  each  of  the  members  had  done  ready- 
ing, Gesner  Was  observed  to  move  his  haiid  with  a. 
kind  of  trertior   towards  his  pocket,  and  tp  draw  if 
back  again  without  the  manuscript,  which  he  ought 
to  have  produced.     Having  never    as  yet  published 
^,  any  thing,  none  of  the  conFipany  could  imagine  the 
.^  cause  of  a  motion,  whi«h  his  modesty  prevented  him 
•  from  explaining.     Thef  wbrk,  which,  lie  had  not  the 
courage  to  shew  was  hh  small  poem,  entitled  "  Nigh^"" 
which  he  i>u:bli^hed  on  his  return  to  Zurich  in  1753,. 
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and  of  which  there  are  now  three  different  translations 
in  French.  The  success  of  this  first  essay,  encou- 
raged the  timid  muse  of  our  young  bookseller,  and 
he  published,  almost  at  the  same  time,  a  pastoral  ro- 
mance, called  "  Daphnis,"  and  a  continuatkni  of  the 
celebrated  story  of  Inkle  and  Yarico. 

Of  this  affecting  tale,  which  originally  appeared  in 
«  the  Spectator,"  Gcllert  had  written  a  poetical  ver- 
sion in  the  German  language.  Bodmer  too  had  fin- 
ished a  tale  on  the  same  subject,  and  had  formed  a 
plan  for  the  continuation  of  it,  in  which,  indignant 
as  he  was  to  see  innocence  sacrificed  to  avarice,  and 
villainy  unpunished,  he  intended  to  bring  the  story  to 
a  conclusion  conformable  to  the  rules  of  strict  poeti- 
cal justice.  Our  poet  pursue'd  the  plan  of  Bodmer  in 
his  poem  of  "  Incle  and  Yarico."  This  indeed  is  on- 
ly a  second  part,  in  which  he  describes  the  penitence 
of  Incle  and  the  happy  deliverance  of  Yarico. 

The  success  of  our  young  bookseller  in  these  at- 
tempts emboldened  his  too  timid  muse,  and  he  pub- 
lished a  pastoral  romance  called  "  Daphnis"  in  three 
cantos.  The  applause,  which  was  deservedly  bestow- 
ed upon  this  performance,  induced  the  author  to  pub- 
lish some  time  after,  his  "  Idylls,"  and  some  other  ru- 
ral poems,  in  imitation  of  those  of  Theocritus.  Pas- 
toral poetry,  which,  at  this  time,  was  little  known  in 
Germany,  but  by  translations  from  foreign  poets,  be- 
gan to  find  many  partizans,  and  to  be  preferred  to 
'  every  other  kind.  Desirous,  therefore,  ot  tracing  out 
a  new  path  for  himself,  our  poet  thought  that  he  could 
not  do  a  more  acceptable  service  to  his  countrymen, 
than  to  paint  the-  felicity  of  innocence  and  rural  life, 
and  the  tender  emotions  of  love  and  gratitude.  The 
only  author  w^orthy  of  notice,  who  had  preceeded  Mr. 
Gesner  in  this  career,  was  Mr.  Rost  of  Leipsic,  in 
,1744.  This  writer  polished  the  language  of  the  Ger- 
jnan  shepherds  :  he  had  address  enough  to  unite  spirit 
and  simplicity  in   a  kind  of  writing,  which  appears 

^oid  without  the  fotmer,  and  which  becomes  uiina- 
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tural  and  disgusting,  if  it  is  too  abundant.  He  some- 
times throws  a  delicate  veil  over  those  images,  which 
are  deficient  in  decency,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted,  tbat 
it  is  often  too  slight.  Such  was  the  antagonist  against 
whom  Gesner  had  to  contend.  Our  poet,  however, 
pursued  a  different  course.  Instead  of  placing  like 
Rcfet,.hi$  scenes  in  modern  times,  he  goes  back  with 
Theocritus  to  the  golden  age,  that  happy  age,,  which  we 
are  fond  of  reviewing  when  our  passions  are  calmvand 
when  freed  from  those  anxious  cares,  which  hurry  us 
beyond  ourselves,  we  contemplate  amidst  tranquility, 
the  beauties  and  fertility  of  the  country.  The  charac- 
ter of  Gesner's  Idylls,  therefore,  are  taken  from  those 
societies,  which,  exist  no  longer,  but  in  the  remem- 
brance or  rather  the  imagination.  His  shepherds  are 
fathers,  childre^n  and  husbands,  who  blush  not  at  these 
titles  so  dear  to  nature^^  aad  to  whom  generosity,  be- 
nevolence and  respect  fot  the  Deity,  are  sometimes 
no  less , -familiar  than  love.  These  Idylls  were  the 
principal  and  favourite  object  of  hispursuit,  and  that 
part  of  his  work,  which  acquired  him  the  greatest  re- 
putation, especially  among  his  countrymen. 

His  "Death  of  Abel,*'  which  is  well  known,  was 
published,  for  the  first  time,  in  1758.  This  is  ah  epic 
poem  in  five  books,  which  unites  in  the  most  affecting 
.manner,  a  kind  of  religious  majesty,  with  the  simpli- 
city, of  pastoral  life.  It  is  impossible  for  a  young  mind 
Hncpntaminated  by  the  world,  to  read  this  excellent 
work  without  b^ing  inspired  with  a  more  fervent  sense 
of, piety,  and  a  more  animating  love-  of  virtue.  -  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  chief  excellence 
of  this  poem  consists  in  the  pastoral  scenes  ;  for  with 
respect  to  the  epic  part,  it  will  ever  suffer  by  a  com- 
parison with  Milton,  of  whose  sublime  poem,  it  isbut 
a  feebk  imitation. 

Mr,  Gesner's  next  publication  was  entitled  *^  The 
First  Navigator"  a  poem  in  three  books,  which  blends 
the  most  charming  philosophy  with  the  most  pictur- 
esque splendour. of  Fairy  lapd.     He,  lil^wise,  at- 
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tenpted  the- pastoral  dram^,  in  vrkkb,  Ko^evei^^  hd 
was  not  so  successful^  as  ino^her  kindi  of  ntfii^  poetry. 
*— His  productions  of  fhis  kind  sue  '^  Eran^  md 
Alcyaane,'*  in  three  acts,,  and  "  Era^tuS,'*  m  otic  spct. 
They  are  both  very  insfrocttve  and  affeetingr  pfecesf; 
from  the  contrast^  which  they  exhibit  between  the 
world'  and  natwe  ;  and  they  were^  perfermeg  witl^ 
success  by  some  theaitric  cons^^nieS'  at  Leipsi)^  wni 
Vienna* 

But,  though  poetry  wat  GesncrV  datlihy.  pufsuit, 
he  in  turns  took  up^the  pencil  and  the  pen  imdhi^ 
active  genius  equally  directed  them  both«r  In  bis  tti- 
fancy  he  had  received  a  few  lessons  in  drawing,  and 
he  had  afterwards  pursued  the  study,  but  without  any 
intention  of  becoming  an  artist  At  the  age  of  tWrty 
he  felt  that  vehement  desire,  which  m^  be  cdnsfdered 
^s  the  voice  of  genius,  and  this  was,  in  some  measure, 
excited  by  the  sight  of  a  beautifol  collectioft  formed 
by  Mr.  Heidegger,  ^*hose  daJighter  he  had  matried.. 
To  please  his  mther-in-law,  he  studied  this^  treasure, 
composed  principally  of  the  be^  pieces  of  the  Fiendish 
school,  and  to  this  new  taste,  he  had  almost  sacrificed 
every  other.  In  1765^  he  published  ten  landscapes, 
etched  and  engraved  by  himself;  and  twelve'  more 
appeared  in  1769.  From  his  earliest  attempts  in  etiP- 
gravtngj  he  (Continued  to  design  and  engriave  decora- 
tions for  many  works,  which  were  issued  from  tils 
presses,  among  which  were  his  <5wrt' works;  a  German 
translation  of  Swift,  arid  several  othei-S; 

Were  we  to  judge  from  Mr.  Ge«ner*s  enthusiasm 
for  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  from  the  time  and  at- 
tention, which  he  bestowed  upon  them,  we  should 
be  apt  to  conclude,  that  he  found  little  leisure  for  dis- 
charging his  duty  as  a  citizen.  The  coritrary,  how- 
ever, was  the  case,  for  he  passed  almost  the  half  of  hid 
life  in  the  first  employments  of  the  state,  in  each  of 
which  he  discharged  his  duty  with  the  m'ost  scrupu- 
lous care  and  fidelity.  He  died  of  a  paralytic  disorder^ 
lamented  by  his  countrymen,  and  by  those,  who  had 


the  pleasure  of  his  aGqiiaintance/OQ  Ihe  9i  of  March^ 
I788j,  at  thpagp  of  56, 

Mr.  iGesner  s  i^jputati^pn  an(}  yirt»t«  were  known 
even  to  the  reipotest  parts  of  Europe.  The  Fmpress 
of  Russia,  Catharine  11.  pcesent^  km  with  a  gold 
i|ie4al^  ^  ^  mark  pf  her  e^teeoi.  Stra^igftni  of  all  sa* 
tiQDS  gave  hioi  iki  les$  flattering  t/gOimonies  of  tH^ir 
adflftiration ;  and  trayelleis  tkou^hl  they  had  $een  on* 
}y  the  half  of  Switzerland,  if  tb^  h$d  j^^  been  in  the 
f (sro^papy  of  .Gewfc,  orpropuf^d  ^noe  of  hk  land* 
scapes  or  drawings.  . 

dfiii^tlcand  mis^^llaiMous  writer,  who^  with  inipedi* 
mtals  In  £is  ^ddres^,  Pf^P]^  ^.4  tenaper,  sufficient  to 
have  kfipt  da^vii  jpc^^ippA  p  th$  d^ftbs  of  obfictmty, 
$^ttatned  al%cg!^  shas^  of  tttemj^  eininence  and  emoi* 
liwngptj  wlwcb,  witb^  comHioni  prudence,  might  have 
pjTote^ted  thi&  remain^es  of  his  life  from  the  ifcitating^ 
U^eftaintie;  pf  want  y  but  who,  lo  use  his  own  words^ 
l^d  ^cquir^  a  taste  for  spending  thousands,  before 
he  had  acquired*  tb^  more  mff^  art  of  earnmg  a  guie- 

Hi9  was  be^n  al  l^Qsi^ommaii  in  Irekndf  i^  ^72S^ 
and  being  a  youngi^r  sm  wai^  designed  by  l^s  fatbef 
for  thf  chuipcb.  With  tbiai  view,  he  was,  in  Jmytf 
1744,  &e«lto  Trinky  college,  I>.ublin»  where  he  ohi- 
tallied  the  degree  el  B.  A.  in  174%.  He  «oon.afler> 
hawe^H^r,  turned  his  thoughts  to  physic^  and  in  order  to 
qualify  hUnself  more  e&ctually  for  that  professton,  he 
went  to  attend  the  medical  lectures,  at  Edinburgh  ia 
17  5 1  •  Herck  his  beneficent  d  isposition  sooQ  iavolved 
him  in  difficulties,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Scot- 
land^, in  con^quence  of  his  having  beeome  surety 
to  pay  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  a  fellow* 
student 

A  few  days  after,  about  the  beginning  of  the  yea* 
1754,  he  arrived  at  Sunderland,  near  Newcastle,  where 
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he  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  a  taylor  in  Edinburgh, 
to  whom  he  had  given  security  for  his  friend.  By 
the  good  offices  of  Dr.  Sleigh,  hgwever,  and  another 
gentleman,  who^ad  known  him  in  the  college,  he 
was  ^oon  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  and 
took  his  passage  for  Rotterdam,  where,  after  a  short 
stay,  he  proceeded  to  Brussels.  He  then  visited  a 
great  part  of  Flanders,  and  after  passing  sometime  at 
Strasburgh  and  Louvain,  where  he  obtained  a  degree 
of  bacheloV  of  physic,  he  accompanied  an  English 
gentleman  to  Berne  and  Geneva. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact,  that  this  ingenious  but  un- 
fortunate man,  travelled  on  foot  most  part  of  his  tour. 
He  had  left  England  with  very  little  money  ;  and  be- 
ing of  a  philosophical  turn,  and  at  that  time  possess^' 
ing  a  body  capable  of  sustaining  every  fatigue,  and  a 
heart  not  easily  terrified  at  danger,  he  became  an  en- 
thusiast to  the  design  he  had  formed  of  seeing  the 
manners  of  different  countries.  He  had  some  know- 
ledge^ of  the  French  language  and  of  music,  and  he 
played  tolerably  well  on  the  german  flute  ^  which,  from 
an  amusement,  became  at  some  times  the  means  of 
subsistence.  His  learning  produced  him  a  hospital 
reception  at  most  of  the  religious  houses  ;  and  hismu* 
sic  made  him  welcome  to  the  peasants  of  FJanders 
and  Germany.  "  Whenever  I  approached,"  he  used 
to  say,"  a  peasant  V  house  towards  night  fall,  I  played 
one  of  my  most  merry  tunes  }  and  that  procured  me 
not  only  a  lodging,  but  subsistence  for  the  next  day  ; 
but  in  truth  (hi?  constant  expression)^!  must  own, 
whenever  I  attempted  to  entertain  persons  of  a  higher 
rank,  they  always  thought  my  performance  odious, 
and  never  made  me  any  return  for  my  endeavours  to 
.please  them." 

On  Mi\  Goldsmith's  arrival  at  Geneva,  he  was  re- 
commended, as  a  proper  person  for  a  travelling  tutor 
to  a  young  gentleman,  who  had  been  unexpectedly 
left  a  considerable  fortune.     This  warry  youth,  who 
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hkd  jbeen  articled  to  an  attorney,  on  engaging  jwith 
his  preceptor,  made  a  proviso,  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  govern  himself,  and  Goldsmith  soon  found 
his  pupil  understood  the  art  of  directing  in  money 
concerns  extremely  well,  as  avarice  was  his  predomi- 
nant passion.     His  questions  were  usually  now  mo* 
ney  might  he  saved,  and  which  was  the  least  expen- 
■  sive  course  of  travelling ;  or  whether  any  thing  could 
be  bought,  which  would  turn  to  account,  when  dispo- 
sed of  again  in  Jjondoh  ?  Such  curiosities  on  the  Way, 
as  could  be  seen  for  nothing  he  was  ready  enough  to 
look  at ;  but  if  the  sight  of  them  was  to  be  paid  for, 
he  usually  asserted  that  he  had  been  told  they  were 
not  worth  seeing.     He  never  paid  a  bill  without  ob- 
serving how  amazingly  expensive  travelling  was,  and 
.  all  this,  though  he  was  not  yet  twenty-one.     During 
•  Goldsmith's  continuance  in  Switzerland,  he  assidu- 
ously cultivated  his  poetical  talent,  of  which  he  had 
given  some  striking  proofs,  while  at  the  college  of 
Edinburgh*     It  was  from  hence,  he  sent  the  first 
sketch  of  his  delightful  poena  called  "  The  Traveller,'* 
to  his  brother  a  clergyman  in  Ireland,  who,  giving 
up  fame  and  fortune,  had  retired  with  an^  amiable 
wife  to  happiness  and  obscurity  on  an  income  of  40l« 
sterling  a  year, 

.    From  Geneva,  Mr*  Goldsmith  and  his  pupil  visited 
the  south  of  France,  where  the  young  man,  upon 
some  disagreement  with  his  preceptor,  paid  him  the 
small  part  of  his  salary,  which  was  due  and  embarked 
for  England,     Our  wanderer  was  left  once  more  up- 
on the  world  at  large,  and  experienced  a  variety  of 
difficulties  in  traversing  the  greatest  part  of  France* 
-  At  length,  he  bent  his  course  towards  England,  and 
arrived  at  Dover  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  1758. 
His  finances  were  so  low  on  his  return  to  England, 
that  he  with  great  difficulty  got  to  London ;  where, 
though  a  bachelor  of  physic,  he  in  vain  applied  to  seve- 
.  ral  apothecaries  to  be  received  into  their  shops  as  a 
.journeyman.  His  broad  Irish  accent  and  the  uncouth- 
-\oh.  IL  No,  16.         IS 
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ness  of  his  appearance,  occasioned  him  to  be  treated 
by.  these  gentlemen  with  insult  and  contempt :  but 
at  length,  a  chymist,  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  joined  to  his  forlorn  condition,  took  him  in* 
to  his  laboratory,  where  he  continued,  till  he  discover- 
ed Dr.  Sleigh  was  in  London.     This  gentlemaii  re- 
ceived him  with  the  warmest  affection,  and  liberally 
invited  him  to  share  his  purse,  till  some  proper  estab- 
lishment could  be  procured  for  him.     Goldsmith  un- 
willing to  be  a  burthen  to  his  friend,  a  short  time  af- 
ter, eagerly  embraced  an  offer,  which  was  made  him 
to  assist  in  an  academy  at  Peckham,  where  he  ac- 
quitted himself  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  em- 
ployer.     He  had  not  been  long  there,  however,  till 
having  obtained  some  reputation  by  certain  criticisms, 
vhich  he  had  written  in' the  Monthly  Review,  Mr. 
Griffith  the  proprietor,   engaged  him  as  one  of  its 
compilers :  and  as  he  now  resolved  to  pursue  the  pro- 
fession of  writing,  he  returned  to  London,   as  the 
mait,  where  abilities  of  every,  kind  were  sure  of 
meeting  with  reward  and  distinction.     As  his  finan- 
ces were,  by  no  means,  in  a  good  state,  he  determined 
to  adopt  a  plan  of  the  strictest  economy,  and  took 
lodgings^  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  town,  where  he 
wrote  several  ingenious  little  pieces,  and  these  having 
greatly  increased  his  fame,   introduced  him  as  otie  of 
J  the  writers  in  the  Public  Ledger,  in  which  his  "  Citi- 
zen of  the  World"  originally  appeared,  under  the  title 
.of  "Chinese  Letters/'  about  the  year  1760.  ^  These 
•  were  received  with  great  and  well  merited  approbati- 
on, as  they  were  replete  with  sound  sense  and  the 
.most  acurate  knowledge  of  mankind.     We  cannot 
,  help  transcribing  a  quotation  from  one  of  these  let- 
.ters,  as  it  places  the  accuracy  of  the  Doctor's  obser- 
,  vations,  in  a  very  perspicuous  point  of  view,  and  seems 
^  to  have  predicted  the  late  revolution  in  FratJce.  "  As 
.the  Stcedes^]\  szyshe,  **  are  making  concealed  ap- 
jproaches  to  despotism^  the  French/ on  the  othtrh^nd, 
jare  imperceptibly  vindicating  themselves  into/ree cfefH. 
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When  I  consider^  that  these  parliaments,  {t\\e  mem- 
bers of  which  were  all  created  by  the  court,  the  pre- 
sidents of  which  can  act  only  by  immediate  direction) 
presume  even  to  mention  privileges  and  freedom, 
who,  till  of  late,  received  directions  from  the  throne 
with  implicit  humility ; — when  this  is  considered,  I 
cannot  help  fancying,  that  the  genius  o^ freedom^  has 
entered  that  kingdom  in  disguise.  If  they  have  but 
three  weak  monarchs  more  successively  on  the  throne, 
the  mask  will  be  laid  aside,  and  the.  country  .will  cer- 
tainly once  more  he  free. ^^  It  was  very  remarkable, 
however,  in  Dr.  Goldsmith,  that  though  his  essays* 
universally  display  the  iliost  accurate  knowledge  of 
life  and  of  the  world,  no  man  in  his  manners  and  con- 
versation exhibited  less. 

.  But  fortime,  at  last,  seemed  to  take  some  notice  of  a 
man,. whom  she  had  long  neglected.  The  simplicity  of 
his  character,  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  the  merit 
of  his  productions,  made  his  company  very  acceptable 
to  a  number  of  respectable  families,  and  he  emerged 
from  his  shabby 'apartments  to  the  polite  end  of  the 
town,  where  he  took  handsome  chambers  and  lived 
in  a  genteel  stile.  The  publication  of  his  '*  Travel- 
ler," and  his  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  was  followed 
by  the  performance  of  his  comedy  of  "  The  Good- 
Natured  Man,*'  and  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
the  poets  of  the  age. 

Aniong  many  other  persons  of  distinction,  who 
were  desirous  to  know  him,  was  the  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  the  circumstance,  which  attend- 
ed his  introduction  to  that  nobleman  is  worthy  of  be^ 
ing  related,  in  order  to  shew  a  striking  trait  of  his 
character.  "  I  was  invited,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  by 
roy  friend  Mr.  Piercy,  to  wait,  upon  tlie  Duke,  ia 
consequence  of  the  satisfsction  he  had  received  from 
the'  perusal  of  one  of  my  productions.  I  dressed  my*- 
self  in  the  best  manner  I  could;  and  after  studying 
some  compliments  I  thought  necessary  on  such  an 
occasion,  I  proceeded  to  Northumberland- House,. and 
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acquainted  the  servatits^  that  I  had  particular  businesic. 
with  his  Grace.  ^Xhey  shewed  me  into  an  antif* 
chamber*;  where,  s^ter  waiting  some  time,  a  gentle- 
man very  genteely  dressed  made  his  appeannice* 
Taking  him  for  the  Duke,  I  delivered  all  the  fine 
things  I  had  composed,  in  order  to  compliment  him 
on  the  honour  he  had  done  me ;  when,  to  my  grbafe 
astonishment,  he  told  me  I  had  mistaken  him  for  his 
master,  who  would  see  me  immediately.  At  that 
instant,  the  Duke  came  into  the  apartment,  and . I 
was  so  confused  on  the  occasion,  that  I  wanted 
words  barely  sufficient  to  express  the  sense  I  entef^ 
taincd  of  the  Duke's  politeness,  and  went  away  cx^ 
tremely  chagrined  at  the  blunder  I  had  committed/* 

Another  feature  of  his  character  we  cannot  help  re- 
cording. Previous  to  the  publication  of  his  **  De- 
serted Village,"  the  Bookseller  had  given  him  a  note 
for  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  copy,  which  the  doc*  : 
tor.  mentioned^  few  hours  after  to  one  of  his  friends^ 
who  obgf^veda  that  vis  was  a  very  great  sum  for  so 
short  a  perforinaojCB.  "  In  truth,"  replied  GoldssEiith, 
**!  thinfe.'^  too  ;  I  have  not  been  easy  since  I  receiv- 
ed it  ;  therefore  I  will  go  back  and  return  him  his.' 
note  f**  which  he  absolutely  did,  and  left  it  entirely  to 
the  booksellei^)  to  pay^bim  according  to  the:  prtfits 
which  shojild  accrue  Irora  the  sale  of  the  piece,  which, 
however,  turned  out  to  be  very  considerable.  i 

iDuFing  the  last  rehearsal  of  his  comedy^  jntitled 
**  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  which  Mr.  Coleiiian^  the 
manager,  had  no  opinion  would  succeed;  oii..therdoor 
tor's  objecting  tO|the  repetition  of  one  of jT^Oj^l^aimpn-^ 
kin's  speeches,  being  apprehensive  it  might-k^ftUie  the 
play,  Mr,  C.  with  great  keenness,  replie^d,  =  "jjsba, 
iTi3;:*4far  doctor,  do  not  be  fearful  of  ^uibs^<lvhein  we 
havflf  been  sitting  almost  these  two  h0ig<  ¥|)Qfl»a  bar- 
rel' of  gull  powder/'  The  piece,  ho  wfever',  lOWllOTry'  'to 
Mr.  Coleman's  expectations,  was  ^jcjeived^byBlie  an- 
diesic^with  uncararakon  applau«e,;,;aridc:iG?c»ld$nrith's 
pride  was  so  much  hurt  by  the  severity  of^theb-tbave 
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observation,  that  ilpntirely  put  an  end  to  his  friendship' 
for  the  gentleman  who  made  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  success  of  hi«  pieces,  by 
some  o/  which,  it  is  asserted,  on  good  authority,  that 
be  deated,  m  one  year,  about  8,000  dollars,  hts  cir-' 
camstatiees  were,  by  no  means,  in  a  prosperous  situa- 
tion ;.  which  was  partly  owing  to  the  excessive  libci 
rality  of  his  disposition,  and  partly  owing  to  an  un- 
fortunate habit  he  had  contracted  of  gaming,  the  atts^ 
of  which  he  but  very  little  understood; 

'  Just  before  his  death,  he  had  formed  a  design  for 
executing  an  Universal  Dictionary  of  arts  and  scien-' 
ces,  the  prospectus  of  which  he  had  actually  published.  • 
>  In  this  work,  several  of  his  literary  friendsy  particu- 
larly Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Beau- 
cierc  and  Mr.  Garrick,  had  undertaken  to  furnish 
him*  with  artictes  upon  different  subjects,  and  he  hadf  \^ 
entertained  the  most  sanguine  expectations  from  the 
success  of  it.  The  undertaking,  however,  did  not 
meet  with  that  encouragement  from  the  boofeseUers, 
which  he  had  imagined  it  would  undoubtedly  receive ; 
and  he  used  to  lament  this  circumstance  almo^  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  existence* 

He  had  been*  for  some  years,  afflicted  at  different 
times  with  a  violent  strangury,  which  contributed  not 
a  iittle  to  embitter  the  latte^  part  of  his  life  ;  and, 
which  united  with  the  vexations  he  suffered  upon 
othcfr  occasions,  brought  on  a  kind  of  habitual  despon* 
deticy;  In.this  unhappy  condition,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  nervous  fever,  to  which  he  at  la^t  fell  a  victim, 
inxoiisequence,  as  it  has  been  said,  ofhisownuiv- 
manageaible  temper ;  for  he  obstinately  persisted,  con^^ 
/irary  to  medical  advice,  in  taking  James's  poviKler,  a  ' 
remedy  which  has  preserved  the  lives  of  thousands, 
but- which  in  the  hands  of  ignorance  or  temerity,  has 
been:  productive  of  considerable  mischief*  His  death 
happened  4>n  the  itk  of  April,  I774, 

The  univ«'sal  esteem,  in   whiah  his   poems  were 
J>eld,  and^the  repeated  pleasure  they  gave  in  the  p<?- 
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rusa]>  \$  a  striking  test  of  their  raerij.  He  was  a  stu^ 
dioas  ^nd  correct  observer  of  nature  ;  bappy  in  the 
selection  of  his  images,  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects 
and  an  the  har^mony  of  his  versiiication ;  and  though 
his  embarrassed  situation  prevented  him  from  putting, 
tho.  last  hand  to  many  of  his  productions,  his  "  Her- 
mit/' his  "  Traveller"  and  his  «  Deserted  Village," 
bid  (^ir  to  claim  a  place  among  the  most  finished 
f  pieces  io  the  English  language. 

But  with  all  his  accomplishments,  and  powers^  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  either  wise  or  happy. 
Though  simple,  honest,  humane  and  gencrous^^e  was 
irritable,  passionate,  peevish  and  sullen,  and  spleen 
has  run  so  high  with  him,  that  he  is  said  often  to  have 
left  a  party  of  convivial  friends  abru})tly  in  the  even- 
ing* in  order,  to  go  hojpfie  and  brood  over  his  misfor- 
tunes. Simplicity,  however,  united  tp  the  most  bril- 
liant talents,  w«re  Ipis  distinguised  characteristic^^ — - 
Hence  no  line  more  descriptive  of  him  than  that  of 
{^ope  qw  wejl  be  imagined  : 

.  i  s "  In  .wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child," 
VV^unt  of  economy  was  perhaps,  the  principal,  if  not 
the  sole  soiUrce  of  all  his  uneasiness :  for  the.  money, 
w^ich  fee  regeivj^dfor  bis  various  publications,  would, 
if,  jxroperjy  applii^d,  have  been  amply  sufficient  torbave 
placed  him  far  above  the  fear  of  want ;  and  to  have 
enabled  him  to  pasi»  the  evening  of  his  days  {tqc  from 
ajixiety  in  respect  to  pecuniary  concerns.  A  total 
negligence,  hpwever,  in  regard  to  his  private  ai$airs, 
kept  him  continually  involved,  in  cooisequn^ce,  of 
which,  his  mind  was  often  highly  irritated,. bis. days 
greatjy  imbittered  and  his  death  accelerated,,,.  ..  . 

Si^h  an  example  should  infuse  into  the.  min4*  ^^ 
yo',«(:^g  men  a  portion  of  necessary  jM-ide,  not  that  spe- 
cies of  pride  which  is  gratified  by  tlje  cut  of  a,  coat 
or  the  display  of  an  enormous  cravat;  but  thathonest, 
that  manly  pride  of  independence,  which  diligently 
siezing  the  golden  hours  of  youth,  and  opportunity, 
will  not  suffer  the  drones  of  apathy  or  intemperance. 


placed  by  fortune  above  the  necessity  of  industry,  to 
seduce  them  from  the  great  work  of  life.  Fot  in  the 
decline  of  health,  fame,  age  or  fortun^>  tfeose^  wry  men 
to  whose  follies  or  vices,  they  have  given  up  their 

-nights  and  days,  will  be  the  first  to  des^t  thetn, 
ridicule  their  difficulties,  expose  their  weakness  and 
insult,  their  distress. 

Besides  the  works  pf  Goldsmith,  which  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  heJ  wrote  1    "  The  History  of  the 

.  Earth  and  Animated  Nature,'*  in  6  vols.  8  vo.  2 
"  History  of  England,"  in  4  vols.  8vo.  3.  "  History 

.  of  Romfe,"  2  vols.  4.  **  Abridgments  of  the  two  last 
for  schools/'  5.  Miscellanies,  &;c. 

GORDON,  (Hon.  George)  commonly  called 
.  Lord  George  Gordon,  was  the  third  son  of  the  fete 
dul^e  of  Gordon,  and  born  in  London,  Dec.  19lh, 
i750*  After  he  had  finished  his  educalion,  he  **n- 
tered  the  navy  at  an  early  agi.  His  lordfl^ip  was 
reonarkable  from  his  infancy  for  the  «[ualities  of  cheer- 
fulness, and  a  boon  companion.  He  did  not,  \h>^^ 
ever,  display  that  enterprising  spirit,  which  distin- 
gnishes  the  boy  above  his  fclldws,  an<i^fier\^afds 
characterizes  the  hero  amongst  men.  His  genius 
was  purely  social :  he  was  a  facetious  good  humour- 
ed being*,  who  made  all  his  shipmates  l6ve  him,  and 
.  his  ^temper  was  tinctured  with  those  qualities,  which 
sQTve  X6  make  a  man  rather  amiable  than  g^Mt,  ra« 
ther  happy  than  famous.  Good  natiire  was  his  pre- 
dofiitnant  feature,  and  of  so  large  a  portion^of  this 
endearing  virtue  was  he  possessed,  that  he  was  never 
kiiewn  in  auy  one  moment  of  vivacity  or  exhiteratipn 
to  sacrifice  it  to  a  joke,  or  suspend  it  for  the  ciifWtrise 
of  his  wit.  Through  life,  he  displayed  a  remarkiable 
alacrity  in  kisinnating  himself  into  the  good  graces*  of 
.  those  with  whom  he  conversed  j  and,  in  this  respect, 
he  was  greatly  assfisted  by  his  person.  The  qualities, 
ofhis  heart  realized  the  impressions  which  his  appear- 
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ance  gave,  and  no  man  was,  in  his  younger  yewtt 
blest  with  more  friends  and  fewer  enemies  man  he. 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  his  success  was  seen 
at  the  general  election,  which  took  place  abouttheyear 
'  1776.  Two  years  before  the  time  of  election,  his  lord- 
ship went  to  reside  in  Invernesshire,  with  the  purpose 
of  standing  candidate  for  that  county,  in  opposition  to 
General  rraser.  He  employed  those  two  yeare  in  a 
canvass ;  and  he  was  so  successful  in  his  application, 
that,  without  the  adventitious  aids  of  bribery  andcor- 
iruption,  too  common  in  Great  Britain,  be  secured  a 
majority  of  votes.  He  visited  every  part  of  flie  coun- 
ty, and  particularly  the  isles.  Hdplayed  on  the  bag- 
pipes  and  viojin  to  those  who  loved  music.  He 
spoke  Galic,  and  wore  the  tartan  plaid  and  fiiJibeg, 
in  places  where  they  were  national.  He  made  love 
to  the  young  ladies,  and  listened  with  the  utmost  pa- 
tience, while  the  old  gave  him  an  account  of  their 
clans ;  and,  to  crown  his  success,  he  gave  the  gentry 
a  ball  at  Inverness,  to  which  he  not  only  invited,  but 
actually  brought  the  young  and  the  old  from  icvefy 
part  ot  the  country.  For  this  purpose,  he  hired  a- 
shipi  and  brought  from  the  isle  of  Sky,  the  beautiful 
family  of  the  Macleods,  consisting  of  fifteen  young 
ladies,  who  Were  the  pride  and  admiration  of  the 
north. 

General  Fraser  was  very  much  grieved  to  ^t  his 
interest  thus  overturned  by  a  mere  lad.  He  had  re- 
presented the  county  for  three  successive  pariiaments, 
and  was  more  hurt  that  the  Lovat  interest  should  be 
destroyed  in  the  county,  than  at  the  sum  whfeh  he 
must  divest  to  retrieve  it.  He  went  to  Lord  Qeorge^s 
brother,  the  duke,  and  by  a  compromise,  agreed  to 
purchase  an  English  borough  for  him,  if  Ke  would 
relinquish  the  Shire  of  Inverness.  This  agreement 
being  made.  General  Fraser  purchased  from  Lofd 
Melbourne,  a  seat  for  his  Lordship  from  the  Borough 
of  LuggershalK 

Being  thus  introduced  into  the  house  of  comaKHis, 


Jlord .George,  for^  sometime,  voted  with  the  mmlstry,. 

^Mc  did  this,,  however,  very  much  against  his  inclina- 
tion, for  the  Duchess,  his  sister-in-law*  by  her  wit 
and  facetious  reasoning,  had  made  him  a  convert  to 
the  principles,  of  opposition,  which  she  pgrtiqularjy 
favoured,  though  the  Duke,  from  motives  of  policy, 

'  voted  like  a^\  the  rest  of  the  elective  peers.  Lord 
C[eorge  placed  himself  bdneath  the  political  tutelage 
of  Goverhor  Johnstone  ;and  Mr.  Burke.  The  first  of 
th^se  gentlemen,  who  was  then  in  his  meridian  of , 
aAH-mitiisterial  farae^  was  his  principal  dir^ctor^  and 
it ^  was,  through  liis  managemeht^  that  he  entirely 
broke  with .  the  ministry.  Xlie  manner  was  this : — - 
His  'tx)rdship  had,  by  this  time,  attained  to  the  rank 

'of  lieutenant  in  the  navy.  The  governor,  therefore, 
advised'him.  to  apply  to  Lord  Sandwich  for  a  ship. 
!His  lordship  had  several  interviews  on  the  subject, 

Ati  which,  lord  Sandwich  informed  htni,  tbat  "  he  was 
a  very  young  lieutenant  in  the  service,  and  that*  there 
were  ipany  before  him;  whom  he  could  nof  dis- 
oblige." ,  But  not,  willing  to  give  his. loi;cJs^f^^y 
cause;  for  dissatisfaction^  he  told  hith'  sit  .the  same 
tita^,  .*^  that  there  were  many  frigates  and  ships  tiaiid- 
in^,  and  as  soon  as  he  cbul^  witft^gtiy  j^^  give 

iiis  lordship  ari  appointment,-  He  jCe^ftainfy  'Would,  as 
well  from' inclination  as  from  interest.*'  The  gover- 
nor pervaded  him,  that  this  was,  in  thp  sea  phrase, 
mere  j^^?iver,  and  that  he  threw  out  a  false  signal  to 
deteiv^  the  chace.  To  this  Mr.  Burke  added  an 
.assurance,  (and  it  was  probably  confirmed  to  his  lord- 
sKip  by 'the  Marquis  of  Rockingham)  that,  if  he  should 
thWugll  his  conduct  in  parliament,  come  to  a  disa- 
gre^ement  with  his  family,  he  should  be  returned  for 

.  some  Borough  in  the  Rockin^fham  interest^  at  the 
nlbct  efec^ion.  On  this  ground,  lord  George  went 
again  to  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  told  him, 
tJfSat  he  desired  to  have  a  specific  answer  whether  he 
wodld  give  hitn  a  ship  or  not.  Lord  Sandwich  re- 
peated the  assurances,  which  he  had  before  given, 
Vol.  II.  No,  16.      •  K  3 
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iivhen  his  lordbhlp  told  him,  that  he  could  not  ^ny 
longer  be  deceived  by  empty,  unmeaning  promises, 
and  with  the  utmost  deliberation  took  his  commission 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  returned  it  to  lord  Sandwich, 
telling  him,  he  might  do  with  it  what  he  pleased, 
•JFrom  that  lime,  he  entered  Warmly  into  the  oppo- 

•  sition  ;  and  the  American  affairs  coming^on  the  car- 
pet, he  took  a  decided  part  against  every  rtieasure 
which  was  adopted.  His  Idrdship.had  been  iii  Ame* 
ricai  some  yeai's  before,  in  thp  station  of  a  midshipman, 
and  induced  by  that  social  quality,  which  aiwavs 
distinguished  hmi,  had  mixed  a  good 'deal  v^Uh  the- 
inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  hid  dis- 
cerned, that,  though  they  were  full  of  rcsentrttent 
against  the  authors  of  those  measures,  which  had,  been 
taken  to  oppi-ess  them,  they  had  still  a*  whxm  aifec* 
tion  towards  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  Lord 
Gieorge,  therefore,  gave  his  vote  regularly,  v^ithdiif 
6t  An  ding  forth  as  a  speaker,  Against  all  the  Amtrican ' 
measures. 

Ine  first  time  of  his  pulflic  appearance  w&s  in  the 
ytfar  1778,  when  in  a  very  manly;  though,   p^rh^ps, 

•  not  very  prudent  speedb,  he  charged  the  minister  with 
being  guilty  of  an  "  infairtous  attetnpf ";  to  bribe  him 
to  relinquish  the  interest  of  his  constituents,  with  a 
place.  The  circumstance  that  gave  rise  to  so  pointed 
an  accusation,  was  this: — Lord  North,  felt  himself  so 
borne  down  in  the  hou6e,by  the  irrcsistiblfe  eloquence 
of  Mr,  Fox,  that  he  detdrmlrted  tobriri^  in  the  ce- 
lebrated Irish  orator,  Henry  Flood,  to  set  jin;  opposi* 
tion  to  him.  With  this  view,  an  emissary  was  em- 
ployed to  apply  to  lord  George  Gordon,  as  to  a  n^ edy 
Irian,  to  offer  him,  if  he  would  give  up  his  seal  in 
parliament,  the  p!ace  of  vice-admiral  iti  Scoflajbd, 
wl^rch  happetied  to  be  then  v^qant.  Lord  Gj^yge 
rejected  the  offer  with  the  uliliOst  contempt  3  Sfor, 
though  there  were  few  of  the  memhiers,  who  vvieise 
aiot  in  more  affluent  circumstances  than  himself  j  yet,  . 
^s  he  aJways  regulated  his  expences  by  his  income, 
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he  was  enabled  to  Jive  independent,  and  set  the  arjts 
and  the  power  of  the  minister  at  defiance. 

His  Jordship  was  considered  in  parliament,  as  a 
witty  and Tacetioui member;  and,  as  he  was  uncon- 
nected with  either  of  the  factions,  which  divWed  the 
house,  he  occasionally  animadverted  with  great  free- 
dom on  both  ;.  which  g^ve  occasion  to  its  being  said, 
at  that  period,  that  there  were  "  three  parties  in  par- 
liament ;  the  ministry,  the  opposition,  and  lord 
Georre  .Gprdori."  Several  of  his  publications,  like- 
wise, upon  miscellaneous  subjects,  are  characterized 
by  sound  argument,  and  illuminated  with  flashes  of 
|[enu!ne  hun?our. 

In  the  year  1778,  when  the  British  troops  were 
harjd  pressed  by  the  Americans,  government,  not  from 
^^l?ber^lity  of  sj^ntiment,  or  a  tojerating  spirit ;  byt- 
firom  the  hopes  of  strengthening  their  party^  proposed 
to  tl),e^calhQlics^  to  repeal  the  statutes  enacted  against 
them,  prpvide'd  they  would  contribute  to  support  the 
American  war,  by  entering  into  the  fleets  and  arcniei^ 
The. proposal  was  received  with  avidity ;  the  bill  for 
repealing  the  penal  statutes,  was  hurried  through  the 
house  ;  the  krmy  and  navy  found  new  supplies,  and 
the  cabinet  nevv  vigor,  for  prosecuting;  an  unhappy 
civil  wan 

But  though  the  motives  by  which  the  British^  go- 
vernment were  actuated,  were,  most  probably  wrong, 
the  measure  wa^  in  itself,  undoubtedly  right.  True 
Christianity,,  recognizes  no  other  means  of  bringing 
oyer  proselytes,  than  persuasion  :  compulsion  is  en- 
tirely repugnant  to  its  spirit,  for  God  requires  a  wil* 
Ung  and  a  reasonable  service.  It  is  to  be  regretted*. 
however,  that  a  great  part  of  the  British  nation,  were 
influenced  by  sentijpents  of  a  far  differejit  nature.. 
That  spirit  of  intoleraace,  which,  in  direct  opposition 
,  to  the  benign  prir^ciples  of  the  gospel,  had  so  often 
filled  the  world  with  bloodshed  and  devastation,  noyr 
stalked  forth  in  all  its  horrors ;  and,  strange  inconsi^- 
eacy !  those  very  men,,  wbo  were  continually  d^- 
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claiming  against  the  tyrannical  and  persecuting  diV 
position  of  the  Romish  church,  were  now  desirous 
of  acting  that  very  part,  which  they  so  severely  re- 
reprobated  in  others. 

At  the  head  of  the  many  opponents  to  this  Just  and 
humane  indulgence  to  the  English  catholics  wis  lord 
George  Gordon,  whose  reception  in  Scotland,  after 
the  very  decided  part  he  had  taken  in  this  business> 
was  indeed  sufKcient  to  infatuate  any  man.  He  was 
considered  as  the  champion  of  the  kirk,  and  they  ve* 
nerated  this  as  the  highest  character  of  human  exal- 
tation. Tlius  courted  and  applauded,  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered,  that  he.  became  ambitious  of  success. 
He,  therefore,  entered  fully  into  their  designs,  and  as- 
suming the  character  and  appearance  of  a  strict  pres- 
byterian,  became  the  life  and  soul  of  numerous 
societies  formed  in  Scotland,  who  actuated  by  a  mis- 
taken zeal,  associated  for  the  preservation  ol  an  es- 
tablished religion,  already  guaranteed  '  and  fortifi- 
ed, not  only  by  its  invincible  truth  and  holiness^  hot 
by  laws,  habits,  length  of  possession,  public  .ppinion 
and  the  united  force  of  a  whole  empire.  Inflam- 
matory pamphlets  were  distributed  gratis,  without 
number:  the  news-papers  and  corners  of  the  streets 
were  crowded  with  letters,  paragraphs  and  liandrbilfs,. 
teeming  with  invective  and  abuse ;  all  evidently  tend- 
ing to  excite  the  people  to  acts  of  outrage.  The  ef- 
fect answered  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
writers,  who  soon  beheld  the  flame,  wWch  they  had 
so  successfully  (they  said  unintentionally)  blown  up> 
not  only  spread  through  every  part  of  Scotland,  but 
extended  into  the  southern  part  of  the  ifnited  king- 
dom, until,  at  length,  it  literally  blazed  fdrth,  in  its 
utmost  violence  and  attended  with  all  its  horrors,  in 
the  metropolis  of  the  empire. 

The  wretched  catholics,  who  were  thus  marked 
out  as  the  objects  of  public  execration,  apprehending 
the  most  fatal  consequences  from  the  dangerous  spirit 
now  raised,  thought  it  prudent  and  necessary,  early 
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,  in  the  year  1779,  to  acquaint  Lord  North,  that,  choos- 
ing rather  to  sacrifice  their  own  future  ease  and  ad* 
vantage  than  to  endanger  the  immediate  peace  of  th^ir 
own  country,  they  woulci  refrain  from  any  appKcatioa 
to  the  legislature  for  the  expected,  and  so  much  wish- 
ed for  indulgence ;  and  in  hopes  of  assuaging  the  fu- 
ry and  rage  of  the  multitude,  the  letter  written  upon 
the  subject,  by  these  gentlemen  to  the  ministry  in- 
cluding that  resolution  and  act  of  forbearance  on  their 
side,  which  ought  totally  to  have  removed  fjvery  new 
object  of  jealousy  and  discontent,  was  published  in 
the  news-papers.  / 

No  concessions,  however,  could  allay  the  fury  of 
that  outrageous  zeal,  which  was  now  Jet  loose.  For 
sometime  the  Roman  catholics  had  been  subjected 
in  open  day-light,  and  in  the  public  streets  of  Edih* 
burgh  to  contumelious' treatment  and  shocking  threats 
from  the  enraged  rabble,  whopn  the  2d  pf  February 
1779,  proceeded  to  put  their ,  threats  in  execii- 
^tion  by  the  demolition  of  two  of  their  chapels.  'The 
rioters  afterwards  directed  their  violence  against  the 
catholics  in  other  part§  of  the  town,  and  totally  des- 
troyed the  stopk  in  trade  and  effects  of  several  trades- 
men of  that  persuasion.  Some  ladies  of  fashion  of 
that  communion  were  likewise  insulted  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  the  castle. 

After  having  beeri  some  time  engaged  in  hunting 
out  and  annoying  this  miserable  people,  they  at  last 
extended  their  views  to  the  punishment  or  destruction 
of  those  gentlemen,  of  whatever,  rank  or  religion, 
who  had  been  supposed  to  favor  the  late  designs  of 
obtaining  a  relak^ition  of  the .  laws  agaipst  popery. 
The  failure  of  success,  however,  which  attended 
their  efforts  on  this  enlargement  of  design  and  object, 
served  greatly  to  damp  the  spirit  of  future  enterprize. 
Their  first  fury  was  directed  to  the  house  of  the  late 
Dr.  Robertson,  the  celebrated  historian,  and  to  that 
of  Mr*  Crosbie,  an  eminent  advocate ;  who,  standing 
high,  if  not  at   the  head  of  his  profession,  was  s'tiU 
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more  distinguished  by  ibe  excellence  of  his  character 
and  disposition.  The  enlightened  views  and  liberal 
senticients  of  the  first  of  these  gentlemen,  whicb 
rendered  him  an  enemy  to  all  persecution,  rendered 
him  an  object  of  it  to  the  deluded  populace  ;  and  the 
secoud  had  submitted  to  the  crime  df  being  professi- 
onally employed  as  counsel  for  that  people,  and  of 
having  accordingly  drawn  up  the  bill  which  iheir  re- 
presentatives had  intended  to  present  to  parliament. 
But  the  mob  found  the  houses  of  these  gentlemen  so 
well  armed,  and  guarded  with  so  deterniioed  a  reso- 
lution by  their  numerous  friends,  that  they  refrained 
from  proceeding  to  extremities, .  and  retired  without 
any  farther  outrage  than  breaking  a  few  window^.. 
Soon  after  this,  the  infatyated  populace^  were  pre-. 
vailed  on  by  the  magisti'ates  to  desists 

The  example  of  Edinburgh,  was,  insorne  degree^ 
copied  in  Glasgow  ;  but  from  the  spirited  conduct  qf 
the  magistrates  in  that  great  commercial  city,  the 
mob  were  obliged  to  desist,  after  having  tje^royedl 
the  property  pf  only  one  solitary  individual. 

It  might  naturally'  have  been  expected,  that  such 
Outrages  in  Scotland,  would  ha\'e  induced  the  leaders 
of  the  zealots  in  England,  to  have  acted  with  more 
circumspection,  at  least,  if  they  had  been  actuateji 
by  any  regard  to  the  public  tranquilKty.^  They,, how- 
ever, pursued  a  very  different  conduct.  Ah  ^associ- 
ation was  formed  in  London,  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples with  that  of  North  Britain,  and  lord  George  Gor- 
don was  elected  their  president.  Their  first  object 
was,  to  draw  up  and  present  a*  petition  to  the  house 
of  commons,  requesting  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
law.  The  petition  was  publicly  advertised  to  be 
signed  by  all  who  approved  of  it,  and  as  no  pains  had 
been  spared  to  inflame  the  public  mind,  signatures  j 
were  multiplied  to  an  amazing  extent.  The'  ,associa- 
tors  met  on  May  29th,  when  lord  George  addressed 
them  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  which  was 
received  with  the  loudest  acclamations-     His  lordship 


then  moved  the  following  resolution,  wlijigh  was  una- 
nimbusiy  carried,  VIZ,  *^  That  the  wliole  body  of  the 
protestaht  associatij3ri,  do  attend  in  St,  Geofgc's  fields, 
pnl^riday  n6xt,  at  lO  p'clock  in  the  rnorning,  to  ac- 
company him  to  tie  liobse  of  cominons,  oh  tfie  deli- 
very of  th^.protestant  petjtion,"  which,  however,  he 
informed  then?,  thai' he  would  not  present,  unless  he 
were  attended' By  twenty  thousand  people. 

.  Upqii,  the  2d  of  Ji^ine,;  a  vast  crowd,  of  people  as- 
sembled, at  the  place  appointed, .  witK^  blue  cbckacies, 
colours  flying,  and  the  words  "  No  iPoperj^*'  inscribed 
on  their  hats.  .  Lord  George  arranged  them  in  four 
division?,  and  took  his  station  in  the  centre  of  the 
Scotch,  who  vvere  distirigxiished  by  martial,  music, 
and  after  haranguing  them,  and  recommending  good 
order  and, ;fm«^if;r^ repaired  to  the  house  of  commons, 
followed,,  a^  was  gencrall)?  supposedf^  Ijjr  about  sixty- 
thousand  people.  Charity  indiices  ui  to  belic^ve, 
that,  in  such  a'muxiber,,  there  were  many,  who  went 
uh warily  arid  vifiiiiout  ^ny'eVil  intention  ;  tut  it  would 
be  credulity  in  the  ,cxtceme,  to  doujit,  that  there  were 
sprne  aoipngst  them,  wfu)  foresaw^  whairitended,  and 
wKb  had  practised  to  accomplish  the  purposes,  which 
ensuedt  ,    . 

A  very  short  time  disclosed,  that  one  of  the  ob- 
jects which  this  multitude  was  collected  to  eifFectuate, 
>was  tQ  overawe.rfie  legislature,  to  influence  their  de- 
liberatior/s,  and  obtain  the  alteration  of  a  law  by  their 
force,  and  by  tKeir  numbers.  To  petition  for  the 
passing,  or  the  repeal  of  arty  act,  is  the  undoubted 
iaberent  right  of  freemen  5  yet,  under  the  name 
and  colour  of  petitioning,  to  assume  command,  and 
to  dictate  to  the  le^klature,  is  the  annihilation  of  all 
ocder  and  government*  The,  fatal  experience  of 
F/'ance,  during  the  late  revolution,  with  respect  to 
the  danger  of  tumultuous  pe^titions,  abundantly  ve* 
rifles  the  justice  of  this  remark^  '^  But,  besides  the 
manifest  impropriety  of  bringing  so  great  a  multitude 
together,  there  is  a  positive  law  against  such  a  pro^ 
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ceeding  in  Great  Britain,  a  statute  having  been 
passed  in  the  13th  year  of  Charles  II.  enacting,  that 
no  petition  to  the  king,  or  either  house  of  parliament, 
foralteration  of  matters  established  by  law,  in  church 
or  state,  shall  be  presented  by  more  than  ten  per* 
sons. 

'  Upon  their  arrival  at  the  house,  lord  George  moved 
to  have  the  bill  repealed  immediately,  and  was  se- 
conded  by  alderman  Bull,  supported  by  several  other 
members.  The  commons,  perceiving  themselves  thus 
besieged,  wished  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  bein'g  forced, 
and  proposed  to  adjourn ;  but  his  lordship  finding 
himself  so  well  supported  from  without,  pressed  them 
to  proceed.  The  people  became  damorous,  vocife- 
rating, "repeal,  repeal,'^  upon  which  lord  George 
went  to  the  gallery,  which  looks  into  the  lobby,  .and 
addressing  them,  read  the  coronation  oath,  and  de-  . 
ctered  "  he  was  of  opinion  that  his  majesty  had  vio- 
lated it,  and  was  in  the  same  predfcament  with  James 
II.  after  the  abdication,"  entreated  them  to  be  firm, 
and  informed  them,  that  the  "  ministry  proposed  call- 
irig  on  the  military,  but  it  was,  too  rash  a  step  to  be 
hazarded,  besides;  that  the  military  were  generally 
disaffected."        .    •    * 

.  During  the  debates,  which  ehsited  upon  this  occa- 
sion, the  associators  lieing  in  possession  of  the  lobby, 
the  commons  were  kept  confined  for  several  hours, 
before  they  could  divide  upon  the  question;  but  the 
arrival  of  the  iriagistrates  and  guards  having  removed 
the  impediment,  it  vf  as  rejected  by  a  majority  of  196 
to  six  only. 

The  petitioners  finding  themsehes  thus  disappoint- 
ed in  their  object  seemed  to  disperse.  Many  of  the 
persons  so  assembled,  no  doubt,  retirfed  to  their  dwel- 
lings •  but  some  more  desperate  and  active  rentained 
to  convince  the  legislature,  that  the  menaces  ^hich 
they  had  threatened,  were  not  fruitless ;  that  they 
had  not  abandoned  their  purpose;  but  meant  to  carry 
it  into  full  execution.     When  night  fell,  the  houses 
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of  the  Sardinian  and  Bavarian  ambassadors  were  at- 
tacked and  their  chapels  plundered  and  set  on  fire. 
Had  such  an  outrage  been  committed  on  a  British 
public  minister,  in  any  of  those  countries,  the  most 
superstitious  and  bigotted  to  its  established  religion, 
what  reproach  would  it  not  have  cast  on  that  coun- 
try? What  indignation  and  abhorrence  would  it  not 
have  ju«tly  excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  English  na- 
tion ?  Yet  upon  the  tolerant  and  enlightened  land  of 
England  itself  was  that  reproach  now  brought. 

JJpon  the  3d  of  June  there  was  a  seeming  quiet,  a 
veff*  memorable  circumstance !  for  sudden  tumults, 
when  they  subside  are  over.  To  revive  a  tumult 
evinces  something  of  settled  influence,  and  something 
so  like  design,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  can- 
did mind  not  to  conceive,  that  there  lies  at  the  bottom 
a  pre-concerted  settled  plan  of  operation.  Sunday  the 
-next  day,  a  day  set  apart  for  religious  worship,  and 
not  to  be  violated,  even  by  the  labours  of  honest  in- 
dustry, in  broad  sunshine,  buildings  and  private 
houses  in  Mooriields  were  attacked  and  entered,  and 
the  furniture  deliberately  brought  out  and  consumed 
by  bonfires.  And  all  this  was  done  in  the  view  of  pa- 
tient magistrates. 

Some  magistrates  and  some  individuals  had,  indeed, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  disturbances  exerted  them- 
.  selvq^,  and  several  who  had  been  active  in  the  demo- 
lition of  the  ambassador's  houses,  had  been  commit- 
ted. On  Monday  the  populace  begai\ to  destroy  the 
houses  of  the  magistrates  and  other  persons  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  apprehending  them,  but  these 
outrages,  great  as  they  were,  fell  short  of  those  com- . 
mitted  on  the  two  following  days,  which  will  ever 
remain  a  stain  on  the  British  annals ;  fresh  insults  of 
the  most  daring  and  agg^avateid  nature,  were  offere(J 
to  parliament,  and  London  exhibited,  in  many  places, 
the  image  of  a  city  recently  stormed  and  sacked  ; 
every  quarter  was  alarmed  j*  neither  age  nor  sex,  nor 
eminence  of  station  nor  sanction  of  character,  nor 
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even  an  humble  thoqgh  honest  obgcurity  were  snf 
protection  against  the  malevolent  fury  and  destructive 
rage  of  the  vile  banditti,  who  had  now  collected. 

But  it  was  not  against  individuals  alorQe,  that  their 
operations  were  now  directed.  What  has  ever  been 
in  air  ages  and  all  countries,  the  last  effort  of  the  most 
desperate  conspirators,  was  now  their  object.  The 
goals  were  attacked,  the  felons  released,  and  men 
whose  lives  their  crimes  had  forfeited  to  the  justice  of 
the  law,  were  set  loose  to  join  their  impious  hands 
in  the  work.  The  city  was  now  fired  in  different 
parts,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  general  horror  and  con- 
fusion, in  order  more  efTectuaJly  to  prevent  the  ex** 
tinguishing  of  the  flames,  an  attempt  to  cut  ofF  thc^ 
new  river  water,  and  an  attack  on  the  credit  of  the 
kingdom,  by  an  attempt  against  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land were  made.  Providentially,  however,  for.  the 
British  nation,  they  were^  checked  in  their  career 
by  the  arrival  of  the  military,  who  now  poured  into 
the  city  from  all  Quarters.  Orders  were  issued  by 
the  king  in  council,  for  the  military  to  act  without 
waiting  for  directions  from  the  civil  magistrates,  and 
to  use  force  for  dispersing  the  illegial  abd  tumuHitOus 
assemblies  of  the  people.  As  soon  as  the  troops  be* 
gan  to  act  wkh  Vigour  agreeably  to  their  orders^  the 
'different  mobs  were  speedily  dispersed,  and. the  rio* 
ters  scattered,  but  in  the  effecting  of  this  servicey 
about  500  people  were  killed  and  severely  wounded. 
Religion,  the  sacred  name  of  religion,  and  of  that 
most  peaceable  system  of  Christianity,  the  prote3tant 
church,  was  made  the  profane  pretext  for  assaulting 
the  government,  trampling  upon  the  laws  of  the 
.country,  and  violating  the  first  great  precept  of  theit 
duty  to  God,  and  to  their  neighbours.  The  pretext 
— for  there  can  be  none  so  weak,  so  uncandid,  or  so 
unjust  to  the  characteY  of  the  reformed  church,  as  to 
believe,  that  aiiy  religious  motives,  could,  by  any 
perversion  of  human  reason,  induce  men,  to  attack 
-   naagistr^tes,  release  felons,    destroy  the    source  of 
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poBHc  credit,  and  lay  in  ashes  the  capital  of  the  pro*, 
testant  faith. 

From  the  8th  of  June,  the  riots  were  totally  at  an 
etid,  and  every  thing  remained  quiet.  A  number  of 
persons  were  taken  up ;  and  about  5  o'clock,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  10th,  lord  George  Gordon,  was  se- 
cured and  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  On*  the  5th  of 
February,  1781,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  acquit- 
ted ;  a  circumstance,  no  doubt,  fortunate  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  nation  :• — for,  had  he  been  committee;!, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe,  that  those  men,  who^ 
had  been  guided  all  along,  by  the  phrenzy  of  enthusi- 
asm, would  have  submitted  without  clamour,  to  a 
punishment,  which  they  would  have  conceived  to 
be  unmerited.  Great  rejoicings  were  made  in  Scot- 
land on  the  occasion^  and  a  considerable  sum  collec- 
ted, to  reimburse  his^  expencesv 

Nothing  very  remarkable  appears  in  the  history  of 
his  lordship,  till*  the  year  1784,  when  government^ 
having  resolved,  to  restore  to  the  descendants  of  the^ 
original  owners,  the  estates,  which  had  been  forfeited,, 
by  the  rebellion-  of  1745,  he  immediately  protested 
against  the  measure,  arid  wrote  a   petition  to  the 
hoiAse  of  Lords,  in  which,  amongst   other  things^  he 
observed,  **  that  the  people,  groaned  most  heavily, 
itnder  a  great  burthen  of  taxes  ^  heavier  and  greatef, 
Ihan  in  any  former  reign,  and  that  it  became  the  le- 
gislature, to  relieve  their  immediate  wants,  rather  than 
to  confer  emoluments  upon  men,,  who  had  abandon- 
ed their  own  country,  on  account  of  their  attachment 
to  arbitrary  power,  and  had  since  lavished  their  blood? 
and  treasure,  iii   fighting  for  the  despots  of   Europe. 
That  his   own  disaffection  to  his  majesty's  different' 
administrations,  for  these  ten  years  past,  arose    from^ 
his   sincere  abhorrence  of  their  ppinciples,  their  poli- 
tics>  and  their  practices,  foreign  and  domestic  ;  and' 
that  he  could  not  now  take  the  oaths  Ko  government,: 
^with  a  clear  conscience,   as  the  law  stands,  even  to^ 
save  his  life.    And  that,  as.  none,  of  these .  expatriated^ 
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nobles,  had  ever  distinguished  the^selr^s,  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  the  people  had  reason  to  suspect, 
that,  both  their  changing  their  alli^giajnce  froofi  the 
house  of  Stuart^  and  the  unexpected  favour  shewn 
them  by  the  court,  were  owing  to  administration's 
adopting  those  tyrannical  principles,  for  which  the 
chiefs  had  been  expelled  from  Britain.'' 

During  the  same  yeaF,  when  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many was  thrcatning  to  deprive  the  Dutch  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  for  that  purpose,  was 
drawing  together  his  numerous  armies,  towards  the 
frontiers  ot  Holland,  Lord  George,  whose  imagina- 
tioa  was  constantly  haunted  with  the  horrors  of  po- 
pery, began  to  spread  abroad,  that  the  emperor's 
views  were  hostile  to  the  protestanl  interest^  and,  not- 
withstanding the  horrid  calamities  which  bad  already 
been  occasioned  to  his  country,  by  the  frantic  zeal  of 
himself  and  party,  he  again,  as  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, sounded  the  tocsin  of  alarm  and  conjured  up 
those  phantoms  which  had  so  lately  been  the  ostensi- 
ble pretext  of  such  disgraceful  outrages  in  the  British 
metropolis.  In  the  fervor  of  his  holy  zeal  for  the  good 
cause,  he  sent,  memorials  to  the  different  States  of 
Kurope,  addressed  the  protestants  of  every  denomina- 
tion, and  without  any  authority  or  commission  from 
government,  was  negociating  with  seamen  and'  sol- 
diers to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Dutch.  ^  At  such  pro- 
ceedings the  administration  n^as  greatly  alarmed,  but 
they  were  soon  after  relieved  from  their  fears,  by  a 
compromise  having  taken  place  between  the  Dutch 
sind  the  emperor. 

,  When  the  ministry  had  laid  a  duty  on  Scotch  dis- 
tilleries, almost  amounting  to  a  prohibition,  lord 
George  wrote  circular  letters  to  all  the  towns  in  Great 
Britain,  which  by  their  petitions  and  remonstrances, 
compelled  the  ministry  to  modify  and  alter  their  dar- 
,  ling  scheme*  He  opposed,  with  various  success,  the 
tax  on  windows,  candles,  stamps,  postage,  &c.  and 
though  his  cflR)its  were  not  equal  to  his  wishes,  yet 
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th^y  certainly  answered  as  a  powerful  check  upon  the 
encroaching  spirit  of  the  minister. 
•  Lord  Geqrge  was  the  first  to  oppose  with  firmness 
apd  constancy^  the  shop  tax ;  he  summoned  meetings 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  distributed  hand- 
bills through  the  city,  reprobating  its  partiality  and 
Injustice ;  but  as  weak  parents  idolize  their  own  chil* 
dren,  however  vicious  or  decrepid  they  njay  be,  sa 
was  the  minister  inveterately  attached  to  this  favorite 
oiFspring  of  his  inventive  genius.  Lord  George  went 
along  the  city,  prevailing  upon  the  people  to  shut 
their  shops  and  put  up  long  poles  with  black  crape,  ^ 
and  this  inscription,  "  This  shop  to  be.  let,  inquire  of 
Billy  Pitt."  This  perseverance  gave  uneasiness  to 
the  cabinet,  and  they  were  obliged  at  length,  to  grant 
to  fear,  what  they  had  so  long  refused  to  justice* 

It  will  not  be  expected  in  a  memoir  of  this  kiod^ 
that  we  should  follow  this  extraordinary  man  through 
the  various  active  scenes  in  which  he  was  perpetually 
engaged,  for  like  the  troubled  ocean,  he  was  never 
at  rest.  To  every  measure  of  administration,  be  was 
uniformly  opposed,  and  though  his  conduct,  in  this 
respect,  might  have  sometimes  proceeded  from  an  un- 
conquerable aversion  to  tyranny,  yet,  even  his  friends 
must  acknowledge,  that  he  frequently  occasioned 
great  uneasiness  to  ministers,  by  interfering  in  matters 
with  which  he  had  no  concern,  and  that,  upon,  other 
occasions,  the  methods  he  used  to  effect  a  redress  of 
grievances,  were,  by  no  means,  compatible  with  the 
public  tranquillity. 

Lord  George,  for  a  long  time,  had  regularly  attend- 
ed the  lectures  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  an  eminent 
dissenting  clergyman,  for  whom  he  bad  contracted  a 
very  sincere  esteem.  Mr.  Wilson  fiell  sick,  and  in 
his  dying  moments,  was  attended  by  lord  George. 
As  he  made  no  will,  a  dispute  arose  about  his  pro- 
perty, and  it  was  necessary  that  lord  George's  depo- 
sition should  be  taken  in  the  Bishop's  court.  He  of- 
fered to  appear  before  a  civil  magistrate,  but  object- 
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cd  to  an  ecclesiastic,  partly  from  conscientious  non«^ 
conformity,  and  partJy  from  political  motives.  The^ 
archbishop  of  Canterburj',  wishing  to  compromise 
the  matttr,  proposed  to  wait  on  his  lordship,  athir 
own  house,  but  as  his  lordship's  object  was  to  make 
it  a  national  question,  this  condescension  of  his  grace 
had  no  effect  upon  his  conduct.  After  many  fruitless 
endeavours  to  induce  him  to  submit,  he  was  excom- 
municated in  May  1786.  He  laughed  at  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  only  ^observed,  that  "  to  expel  him 
from  a  society  to  which  he  never  belonged,  was  an 
absurdity  worthy  of  an  Archbi:>hop." 

But  the  career  of  this  truly  eccentric  character,  was. 
now  hastening  to  a  close.  This  very  man,  who  had 
56  long  been  venerated  by  the  giddy  and  unthinking  . 
multitude  as  the  redoubted  hero  of  the  protestant  faithy 
began  to  entertain  serious  doubts  concerning  the- 
truths  of  the  whole  christian  system,  and  pretending^ 
to  have  observed,  "  that  its  professors  were  both  at 
variance  with  revelation  and  reason,  whilst  the  Jews^ 
literally  adhered  to  <he  laws  of  Moses,"  embraced- 
Judaism.  To  this  extraordinary  and  almost  unprece- 
dented  step,  in  Great  Britain,  must  be  attributed  his 
future  degradation  ;  for  it  was  literally  signing  his  po~ 
litical  death.  Nothing  could  have  given  greater  sa- 
tisfaction at  St.  James's,  nor  have  tended  more  to 
have  estranged  the  affections  of  the  people,  by  some 
of  whom  he  was  now  considered  as  hypocritical,  tur- 
bulent, and  ambitiousi  whilst  others  imputed  his  con- 
version   to  mental  derangement. 

It  was  no  sooner  universally  believed,  that  he  had 
embraced  Judaism,  than  the  courts  of  Versailles  and 
London,  determined  to  prosecute  him  ;  the  former, 
for  a  libel  against  the  Queen  of  France,  and  the  other, 
for  a  seditious  pamphlet,  relative  to  Botany- Bay. 
For  both  of  these,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  early  in- 
1787,  and  found  Guilfi/.  Though  lord  George,  had 
experienced  a  great  alteration  in  the  disposition  of 
the  people  towards  kim,  in  Qonsccjuence  of  his  rece.ni 
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conversion,  it  was  stilldoubtful,  if  government  would 
judge  Jt  prudent  to  punish  him  ;  and  this  ac<:oants  for 
the  very  extraordinary  circumstance  of  his  being  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  without  bail,  after  a  verdict  of 
guilt  had  been  pronounced  against  him.  Thinking 
it  dangerous,  however,  to  continue  in  England  ;  and 
being  desirous,  if  possible,  to, avoid  the  stotm,  he  re- 
tired to  Holland  ;  where,  thougb  he  wasrat  first  well 
received,  by  the  principal  revolutionists,  he  was  not 
Jong  permitted  to  continue,  as  he  was  ordered  to  quit 
their  territory  at  a  very  short  notice.  ' 

He  got  over  to  Harwich,  27th  July,  1787,  from 
.whence,  he  returned,  in  cog.  to. Birmingham,  and  re- 
sided at  the  house  of  a  Jew,  distinguished  by  a  long 
beard,  and  a  broad  shaded  hat*  He  strictly  adhered 
to  the  religious  ceremonies  of  his  new  brethren ;  un- 
.derwent  the  operation  of  circumcision,  and  was  called 
by  the  name  of  Israel  Abraham  George  Gordon. 
But,  though  he  was  much  admired  by  many  of  his 
associates,  and  looked  upon,  by  some,  as  a  second 
Moses,  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  repose  ;  for  hir 
Jandlord  betrayed  him,  for  a  sum  of  money,  in  con- 
.seqence  of  which,  he  was  apprehended  on  the  7th 
December,  and  conducted  as  a  prisoner  ta  London. 
Upon  the  28th  of  January,  i788,  he  received  sentence 
to  be  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  for  the  space  of 
iive  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,.to  pay  a 
.fine  of  2220  dollars,   and   to  find  securities  for  his 

J jood  behaviour  for  fourteen  year§ ;  himself,  in  forty- 
our  thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  and  two  sureties 
in  eleven  thousand  dollars  each*- 

From  the  time  of  his  confinement  in  Newgate, 
though  he  was  liberal  to  others  of  a  different  way  of 
thinking,  yet,  as  he  conformed  to  all  the  outward  ce- 
remonies of  Xht  ancient  Faih€rs\i\vc\st\^i  he  expected 
the  same  conformity  from  those,  who  professed ,  a  si- 
milar faith.  This  practice,  to  which  h&  invariably 
adhered,  induced  him  to  refuse  admittance  to  aU  those 
Jews,  who^  in  compliance  with  the  modern  customs. 
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shaved  their  beards,  and  uncovered  their  heads.  la 
a  political  sense,  however,  lord  George's  compliance 
with  the  laws  of  Moses  proved  fetal  to  his  interest. 
The  rich  Jews,  who,  at  first,  visited  him,  in  great 
.  numbers,  being  incensed  at  the  freedom  of  bis  proofs, 
joined  in  the  general  opinion  of  his  being  insane^  and 
saw  him  no  more. 

In  July  178»,  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastile,  having  reached  England,  he  wrote  a  petitioa 
to  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  praying  that  bo- 
dy, to  solicit  his  liberation  from  the  court  of  London. 
But,  the  committee  to  whom  the  petition  was  refer- 
red, reported,  that  "  there  was  no  ground  for  delibe- 
rating on  his  request;  and,  that  being  a  foreigner, 
and  detained  in  the  prisons  of  England,  he  sboaH 
apply  for  redress,  to  the  tribunal  of  that  kingdon^^*' 
This  circumstance,  however,  gave  rise  to  a  corres- 
pondence between  him  and  Gregoire,  a  leading  mem^ 
ber  of  the  Assembty,  and,  though  his  lordship  was, 
atthatthn^',  generally  considered  ^s  insane,  ^no  opi- 
nion of  that  kind,  could  possibly  be  formed,  from  a 
perusal  of  his  letters,  upon  Ihis  occasion.  He  a|j»o 
wrote  a  petition  to  Louis,  who  is  said  to  have  promis- 
ed immediate  relief:  but,  whether  his  majesty  wias 
sincere  in  his  professions,  or  the  court  of  London, 
t)iinking  it  dangerous,  to  set  such  a  man  at  liberty, 
lent  a  deaf  ear  to  the  French  king's  application,  in 
his  favour,  is  uncertain.  He  was  still,  however,  con- 
fined amongst  the  felons  at  Newgate. 

Upon  the  28th  of  January,  179$,  when  the  term 
of  his  imprisonment  had  expired,  he  went,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  his  friends,  to  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  to  give  in  the  requisite  securities  ;  and 
appeared  in  a  long  beard,  with  his  head  covered. 
The  crowd  was  so  great,  that  he  entered  with  dif- 
ficulty; and  as  soon  as  the  judges  had  taken  their 
seats,  they  ordered  his  hat  to  be  taken  oflF.  Upon 
which,  he  very  deliberately  bound  his  head  round 
with  a  three  coloured  handkerchief,  in  form  of  a  tur- 
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bin  ;  i  circumstance,  which,  though  trifling  In  it- 
self, could  not,  at  that  period,  have  been  viewed 
with  indifference  by  the  judges  ;  and  which  shewed,  * 
in  the  clearest  light,  that  the  proud  spirit  oP  the  pri- 
soner, was  not,  as  yet,  broken.  He  then  addressed 
the  court,  in  a  very  pertinent  speech,  with  respect 
to  the  qualifications  of  his  intended  bail ;  bgt  as  go* 
vcrnment  appeared  to  have  been  determined,  th'at 
his  lordship  should,  if  possible,  be  confined  for  life, 
Aey' were  rejected.  He  was,  of  course,  remanded 
to  Newgate,  where  he  died,  Ist  November,  179S, 
of  a  malignant  fever,  which  bad  for  some  time  raged 
amongst  the  felons. .  The  dreary  hours  of  his  con- 
finement, were  devoted  to  reading,  writing,  conver- 
sation with  friends,  who  came  to  visit  him  ;  or  amus- 
ing himself  with  bis  violin,  on  which,  as  well  as  on 
several  other  instruments,  he  was  a  good  performer. 
No  man  Was  more  befloved  by  his  fellow-prisoners* 
than  lord  George.  He*  divided  his  subMance  with\ 
those  who  had  no  money,  and  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  alleviate  their  distress.  He  clothed  th^ 
Baked,  and  fed  the  hungry;  but  his  fortune  was 
inadequate  to  relieve  all  their  wants. 
t  The  behaviour  of  this  extraordinary  character,  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life,  is  thus  described  by  his 
biographer,  Robert  Watson,  M.  D.  •*  A  gentleman 
asked  him,  if  he  chose  a  minister  of  any  religion  to 
attentl  him,  but  he  declined^  saying  *  he  had  led  such 
a  life,  as  made  him  iK>t  afraid  to  die.'  About  the 
eighth  day  ofhis  illness,!  acquainted  him  with  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  late  Queen  of  France ;  upon  whith, 
he  very  emphatically  said,  *  that  she  was  not  the  last 
of  the  royal  corps,  that  would  fall  victims  to  the 
guillotine.'  A  few  hours  before  his  death,  he  repeat- 
edly exclaimed,  *  O. Duke  !  Duke !!'  and  after  sing- 
ing Ca  Ira,  bade  the  world  an  eternal  adieu/* 
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GREENE,  (Nathaitiel)  Majcf  Gcnerafviftfce 
forces  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  the  town  of 
*  Warwick,  in  Kent  eounty,  RhodeJsland,  in  or  about 
the  year  174  J »  and  was  Ascended  from  some  of  the 
first  settlers,  in  that  government.  His  father  was  an 
anchoT'Smith^  and  was  extensively  concerned  m  some 
very  lucrative  iron  works,  arid  also  in*  shipping.  Hi^ 
son  Nathaniel,  the  subject  of  this  memoh*,  being 
prompted  by  a  laudable  ambition  tor  knowledge,, 
feamedc  the  Latin  laoguac^e,  when  a  boy,  chiefly  by 
his  own  industry.  He,  likewise^  procured^  a  small  H-^ 
^rary,  by  the  perusal  of  which,  he^  in  a  short  timeV 
greatly  impioved  his  mind.  Little  remarkable  is^ 
transmittea  of  his  nfiore  early  years,  except,  that  htf 
waa  particularly  fond  of  miKtary  history,  totiie  stiK^f 
9f .  which  he  devoted  a  great  part  or  his  time  axvdi 
attention.  .  ^ 

Being  endowed  with  ar  great  degree  of  judgment 
and  penetration,  and,  at  the  -  same  time,  po^esaeA 
9f  the  most  affable  and  conciliating  mknilers^  hit 
BBon  acquired  a  very  considerable  share'  o^  puMte 
confidence,,  ia  consequence;  of  which^  he  was^when 
a  young  man,  chosen  a  member  of  assembly  of  the 
then  ceiony'of  Rhode-Island,.  Tbb  trust,  in  which 
^e  gave  the  highest  salisfactton  to  hia  conatltiients;. 
he  continued  to  possess,  until  the  coiiimencement  of 
hostilities  between  this  country  and  Great  Britatti. 
i  After  the  skirmishes  of  Lexington  and  Coneord^ 
when  a  spirit  of  resislance  was  difinsed  almost  instant 
taneottsly  o^ex  the  whole  continent,  Rhode^Island  was 
not  deficient  in  her  contributions  for  the  general  de- 
fiuice*  She  raised  three  regiments  of  militia,  the 
oommand  of  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Greene,  who 
was  nominated  bidgadier  generitl,  and  who,  though 
educated  in  the  pacific  principles  of  qiiakerism,. 
bought  himself  called  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  (laiesyi 
to  take  an  active  part  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  ^his 
country.  Upon  his  assuming  the  military  character^. 
Ilk  quakers  renounced  j^l  conncctioa  with  liim  as  ait 


member  of  their  religions  body,  and  as  is  usual  in  such 
caseS)  lead  him  out  of  tbeir  meeting. 

As  sooa  as  he  bad  4?oUected  his  troops,  he  led  them 
to  Cambridge,  and  was  the  first  of  the  generals  of 
New  EagJand,  virho  testified  his  regard  for  the  illustri-  ' 
ous  Washington,  hy  addressing  him  on  his  arrival 
and  appointment  as  commander  in  chief,  and  declare 
ing  the  high  satisfaction  he  should  feel  in  a^rviag  un« 
der  his  command.  On  the  nth^March,  i776,  he 
was  present  at  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  by  a  force/ 
which,  in  England,  had  been  vauntingly  stated  as  tre- 
ble the  nymber,  which  would  be  requisite  to  dragooii 
America,  into  unconditioQal  submiasion. 

Genera)  Greene's  merit  and  abilities,  as  well  in  the 
council  as  in  the  field,  c#uld  not  long  escape  the  pe* 
netratin^  eye  of  general  Washington,  -who  reposed 
in  him  the  inmost  confidence,  and  paid;  a  particular 
attention  to  his  advice  and  opinion,  on  all  diflkult  oc* 
casionsw    Thifrexcited  the  jealousy  of  several  pSktrs 
of  superior  raidc,  who  we#e  not  waffting  in  their  en« 
deavoura  to  supplant  him.    Their  efforts,  however^ 
wefe  ineffectual,  as  the  commander  in  chief  knew  his 
jwprth  and- priced  it  as  ittdcscrved^     . 
,  .  He  was  appointed  Major  General  by  congress, 
26th  August^   1776,  and  on  the  26th  December  of 
th^  same  year,  he  was  present  at  the  capture  of  thsf 
He^sians^at  Trenton,  and  on  the  3d  Jamaary  follow- 
ing, ^t  the  battle  of  Princeton,  two  enterprizes  not 
more  happily  planned,  than  j^iciously  and  bravely 
executed  ;  in  both  of  which,  general  Greene  highly 
idistinguished  himself,  serving  his  noviciate  under  the 
American  Fabius.    At  the  battle  of  Germantown, 
4th  October,  1777,  he  coimnandcd  the  left  wing  of 
the  American  army,  and  his  utmost  endeavours  wer« 
exerted  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  that  day,  in  which 
his  conduct  met  with  the  entire  apprab.itiofi  ot^  the^ 
commander  in  chief.  '  ;* 

In  March,  1778,  he  was  appointed  Quarter-master^ 
genera!,  which  office  he  ac^^epted  under  a  ^tipui^^off^L 
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that  his  rank  in  the  army  should  not  thereby  be 
affected,  and,  that  he  should  retain,  his  right  to  com^^' 
mand  in  time  of  action,  according  lo  his  rank  and  se« 
niortty.  This  he  e:i^ercised  on  the  28th  June  of  f be 
same  year,  at  the  battle  of  Mooroouth^  where,  he  com* 
jnanded  the  right  wing  of  the  army. 

Soon  after  this,  an. attack  being  plasned  by  the 
Americans,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  fleet, 
against  the  British  garrison  at  Newport, .  Rhode- lsl« 
and,  general  Sullivan  was  appointed  U>the  command,, 
under  whom  general  Greene  served.  This  attempt 
however,  was  unsuccessful ;  for  the  French  fleet  bav* 
ing  sailed  out  of  harbour,  to  engage  lord  -Howe^  wece. 
dispersed  by  a  storm,  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
Americans  were  obliged  to  raise  the  si^;e,  and  upon* 
this  occasion,  general  Greene  displayed  a  great  de* 
gree  of  skill  in  drawing  off  the  army  in  safety^ 

The  British  generals,  finding  at  last,  that  their  hopes 
of  executing  sdme  decisive  stroke  to  the  northward, 
were  entirely  frustrated,  turned  their  aittention  to  the 
southern  states,  as  less  capable  of  defence,  and  more 
likely  to  reward  their  invaders  with  plunder.  A  graiKi 
expedition  was,  therefore,  planned  at  New- York, 
wbfcre  the  army  embarked  on  the  26lh^Deeember, 
1779.  Tbey  landed  on  the  12tb  February,  17«Oi 
within  about  30  miles  of  Charlestown, which,  after  a 
brave  defence,  was  surrendered  to  Sir  JHcnry  CHn.ton, 
On  the  1 1th  qf  May.  A  series  of  ill  success  followed 
this  unfortunate  event.  The  American  arms,  in 
Sauth-Carolina,  were  in  general  unsuccessful ;  and 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  invaders, 
whose  impolitic  severity,  was  extremely  ill  calculated 
to  answer  any  of  the  objects  for  which  the  war  had 
be«n  commenced.  <  . 

Affairs  were  thus  circumstanced,  when  general 
Greene  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Ame* 
rican  forces  in  the  southern  district.  He  arrived  at 
Charlotte,  on  the  2d  day  of  December,  1750,  accom- 
panied by  general  Morgan,  a  brave  o|&cer,  who  had 
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distinguidicd  himself,  to  the  northward,  at  the 
capture  of  general  BurgO)me.  He  found  the  for- 
ces he  was  to  command,  i'educed  to  a  very  small  num- 
ber, by  defeat  an(f  desertion.  The  returns  weriJ 
nine  hutidred  and  seventy  nine  continentals,  and  one 

y  thousand  and  thirteen  militia.  >  Military  stores,  pro^ 
visions,  forage  and  all  things  necessary,  were,  if  pos- 
sible, in  a  more  reduced  state  than  his  army.  His 
men  were  without  pay  and  almost  jK^ithout  clothing  \ 
and  stipplittt  of  the  latter  were  not  to  be  had,  but 
from  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles.  In  this  peri- 
lous and  embarrassed  situation,  he  bad  to  oppose  a 
respectable  and  victorious  army.  Fortunately  for  him^ 
the  conduct  hi  some  of  the  friends  of  royalty  dbliged 
numbers,  otherwise  disposed,  to  remain  neuter,  to 
take  up  arms  in  their  own  defence.  This,  and  the 
prudent  meatores  the  general  took,  for  removing  thp 
innumerable  difficulties,  with  which  he  was  surround^ 
ed,  and  for  conciliating  the  affections  of  the  inhabit 
tants,  soon  brought  together  a  considerable  force> 
far  inferior,  however,  to  that  of  the  l^itishi  whqdeem*> 
ed  4he  country  perfectly  subjugated . 

After  he  had  recruited  his  forces  with  all  the  friends 
to  the  revolution,  whom  he  could  assemble,  he  sent  a 
considerable  detachment  under  general  Morgan,  to 
the  western  extremities  of  the  state,  to  protect  the 
well  disposed  inhabitants  from  the  ravages  of  the  to- 
nes. This  force,  which  was  the  first,  that  had,  for  a 
considerable  time  appeared  there,  on  the  side  of  the 
Americans,  inspired  the  friends  of  liberty  with  new 
courage,  so  that  numbers  of  them  crowded  to  the 
standard  of  general  Morgan,  who,  at  lengthy  became 
so  formidable,  that  lord  Cornwallis  thought  proper  to 
send  colonel  Tarleton,  to  dislodgehim  from  the  station 
he  had  taken.     This  officer,  who  was  at  the  bead  of 

*  a  thousand  regular  troops,  and  had  two  field  pi>^ces, 
came  up  on  the  17th  January,  1781,  at  a  place  called 
Cowpens,  with  general  Morgan,  whose  force  was 
considerably  inferior,  and  composed  of  tTi'O  thirds  mi- 
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litia,  and  6ne  third  contiilentals.  An  engaj^ement  was 
the  immediate  consequence. 
.  The  brevity  of  this  sketch,  will  not  allow  a  detail  o( 
the  dispositions  made  on  either  side.  Let  it  su6^e, 
therefore,  to  say,  that  the  brave  Morg#n  gained  a 
complete  victory.  Upwards  of  five  hjandred  of  the 
British  were  made  prisoners  i  a  veiy  consdderabfo 
number  were  killed  :  eight  hundred  staAd  of  arms, 
two  field  pieces,  and  thirty-five  baggage  waggons  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victcn-s,  who  had  only  twelve 
killed  and  sixty  wounded. 

This  brilliant  success  quite  disconqexted  the  plan 
of  operation  formed  by  lord  Cornwallis,  who,  having 
entertained  no  idea  of  any  etiemy  to  oppose  him  in 
South^Carolina,  the  conquest  of  which  he  deemed 
complete,  had  made  every  preparatioivibr  Carrying 
his  arms  to  the  ncuthward,  to  gather  the  la^relf. 
^hich,  he  tmarined,  awaited  him  in  that  quarter. 
But  as  he  now  found  himself  obliged  to  po^one  thst 
design,  he  marched  with  rapidity  flffter  general  Mor- 
gan, in  ,  hopes  not  only  of  recovering  tne.  prisoners, 
but  also  of  revenging  Tarleton*s  losses.  The  ^merw. 
can  gendral,  by  ia  rapidity  of  movements,  an^  jhe  jjn- 
terference  of  providence,  eluded  his  effi)rts;,  and/ec^ 
neral  Greene  effected  a  junction  of  the  two  divis|ons 
of  his  little  army,  on  the  7  th  of  February.  ."^Stilirhow/ 
ever,  he  was  so  hr  inferior  to  lord  Coi-iiwalli$,^f\iatg 
^he  was  obliged  to  retreat  riorthward,  and  ^  riolwftK* 
standing  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  his  enemj,  he 
brought  his  men  in  safety  into  Virginia.  jV 

Here  he  received  some  reinforcements,  artd  havii^. 
the  promise  of  more,  he  again  returnecl  into  North  C^r 
rolina,  where  he  was  hopeful,  upon  theif  arrival,  of 
being  able  to  act  upon  the  offensive^ .  He  eif^canfipe^ 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lord  Gornwallia's  army,  and  bj^  a  ya-' 
rtety  of  the  best  manoeuvres,  so  jiidiciously  suppo/ieid!* 
the  arrangement  of  his  troops,  that  during  three  weefes,^ 
while  the  enemy  remained  near  him,,  h^  prfPVfuted. 
them  from  taking  any  advantage  of  their  supcrioritj^^ 


and  even  ciit  ofF  all  ppportunity  of  their  receiving* 
succour  from  ^he  royalists. 

About  the  heginnirig  of  March,  having  effected  a, 
jlinction  with  a  continental  regiment,  and  two  con- 
siderable b6die8  of  Virginia  ana  JJorth  Carolina  mili- 
tk,  hb  determined  to  attack  the  British  commander 
ifrithout  'toss  oif  time,  ^*  being  persuaded,'*  as  he  de- 
clared in  his  subsequent  dispatches,  **  t|iat  if  he  was 
successful,  k  would  prove  ruinous  to  the  enemy,  and 
if  otherwise,  that  it  would  be  but  a  partial  evih  to 
him/*  On  the  1 4th,  he  arnved  at  Guijford  court-house^ 
the=  British  then  lying  at  twelve  miles  distance.*  , 
'  General  Grreene*s  army  now  consisted  of  about. . 
four  thousand  five^hundred  ineh,  of  vvhom  nearly  two. 
thirds  were  North  CatoHna  aiid  Virginia  mifiti^  ,j  the 
British  were  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  i  all 
regular  troops,  and  the  greater  part  inured  to  toil  a^^ 
service  in  their  long  expedition  under  I^ord  Cornwal- 
)is,  who,  on  the  morning  of  the  t5th  being  apprized 
of  General  Greene's  intentions,  marched  to  meethimr 
The  latter  disposed  his  army  in^three  lines  :  the  militia  ' 
of  North  Carolina  were  in  front,  the  second  line,  was, 
composed  of  those  of  Virginia,  and  the  third,  which- 
ytzs  the  flower  of  the  army,  was  formed  of  conjtinental 
troops,  nearly  fifteen  hundred  in  number.  They  were 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  cavalry  and  riffemenj^  and 
were  posted  on  a  rising  ground^  a  mile  and  a  h^lf 
Irbm  Guilford  court-house. 

The  engagement  commenced  at  half  an  hour  after 
cm*  o'clock,  by  a  brisk  cannonade,  after  which  the  M- 
ttsh  advanced  m  three  columns,  and  attacked  the  first 
Hhe,  composed,  as  we  have  already  observed,  of  North 
Oirolina  militia.  Those  who  probably  had  never  been  in 
action  before,  were  panic  struck  at  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  and  many  of  them  ran  away  even  without 
firing  a  gun ;  part  or  them,  however,  fired ;  but  they 
inimediately  fdlowed  the  example  of  their  comrades. 
TTieir  officers  made  every  possible  effort  to  rally  them,. 
liut  neither  the  advantage  of  their  position>  nor  any 
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Other  consideration  couldJodtscc  them  to  nmintaiif 
their  ground.  This  shameful  cowardice  had  a  great 
effect  upon  the  issue  of  the  battle.  The. next  Tiaes, 
however^  behaved  much  better.  Thejr  inight  with 
great  bravery,  and  after  they  weoe  thrown  into  dtscfr* 
der»  rallied,  returned,  to  the  charge,  and  kept  up  a* 
heavy  fire  for  a  long  time  ;  but  were  at  leqgth  br9k€n* 
and  driven  on  the  third  line,when  the  engagement  ben 
came  general,  very  severe  and  very: bloody.  At  length- 
superiority  of  discipline  got  the  better  o£  superiority  of 
numbers.  The  conflict  endured  ao  hour  and  a  half, 
when  General  Greene,  finding  that  the-  enwny  were^ 
on  the  point  of  encircling  his  troops,  judged  it  pra* 

dent  to  order  ^  retreat.  * 

This  was  a  hard  toiight  action.  ^  Lord  Comwallm. 
stated  bis  losses,  in  killed*  woundod  and  ^^missifirg,  at' 
five  hundred  and  thirty-^two,  among  whom  iirere  seve- 
ral oflicers  of  considerable  rank.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  about  four  hundred,  kilkfLand  wound^ 
ed.  However,  this  was  not  so  severely  felt,  as  the 
desertion  of  a  considerable  number  of  mtlitia,  who' 
fled  homewards  and  came  no  more  near  the  army. 
To  those  who  are  u^ed  to  consider  the  .thousands 
killed  on  the  plains  of  Germaoy,  v;ery  frequeiitly  with- 
out producing  any  visible  eflfect  oathe  fate  of  a  war,* 
the  number  here  mentioned  mustai^ear  insignifica»t; 
But  this  battte  was,  nevertheless,  decisive  io  its  con* 
sequences;  for  though  his  lordship'had  issued  a^  pro-. 
clamationj  setting?  forth  his  complete  victi^  and  call- 
ing on  all  loyal  subjects  to  take  an  active  p^ri  m  re^ 
storing  good  government,  yet  on  the  19th  he  wa^ 
obliged  to  begin  a  retrogade  movement  and  to  return 
to  Wilmington,  which  is  situated  ait  a  distance  c^ 
two  hundred  mi^es  from  the  platt  of  aclion.  He  was 
even  under  the  necessity  of  al^andiH^ting  his  hospital, 
containing,  between  seventy  and  eigiity  wounded  Jfei- 
tish  officers  and  soldiers;  besides  all  thie.  wounded 
Americans  taken  at  Guiiford  court4voi»sejs^  Geneiwl 
Greene  expected  that.Cornwallis  would  have  advaz^' 
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tfed^ tittd  tlierefcM'e  bad  prepared  for  another  action; 
but,   !?poQ  hcarbg.  that  his  Ibrdsbip  attempted  to 
avoid  at,  be  pursued  him  the  next  day,  with  all  posi- 
sibie  ^xpcd^^n.     In  this  sitiialfon  of  affairs^  Greneral 
Greene  had  na  meatis  of  providing  for  the  wounded 
either  of  hif  own  or  of  the  British  forces  ;  but  that 
they  might  iiiot  be  left  to  suffer  by  thenwekes,  he  wrote 
to  some  neigbboiirihg  quakers,  informing  them  that 
he  had   been  iHianaght  up  in  that  reh'gious  persuasion^ 
and  obser\*ingv  dfiat  A  good  lopport unity  now  presented 
itself  for  the  exercise  of  their  humanity,  without  con- 
fining themselves  to  either  party,  by  taking  care  of 
the  wounded  dioth'Bdtish  and  American,  whoy  with- 
out such  aid^  must  inevkably  perish.  His  recomraerida* 
tion»was.producti*^e  of  the  desired  effect;  forthequSi^ 
ker*  cjieerfuily  swippMed  the  hospital  with  whatever 
Wd$  <wantk^,  tiU  l^esick  and  wounded  recovered. 

Some  time  after  the  battle  of  Guilford,  General 
Greeoe-debsnaaioed'  to  ret^urn  lo  South  Carolina  to  en^ 
deavor,to  expel  the  British  horn  that  state.     His  first 
object  WAslorattempttbe  reduction  of  Camden,  where 
'^  Lord  .Rawdoa  was  pasted  with  about  nine  .hundred 
stien«     The  s^apgtb  of  this  place,  which  was  covered 
on  the^  SoMrtkand  J^st  sides  by  a  river  aitd  a  creeks 
and  la  the  Westward  and  Northward  by  six  redoubts^ 
Knder^  it  impracticable  to  carry  it  by  storm  with 
the  small  army,  which -general  Greene  had,  consist- 
ing of  &4B  continental  infantry,  besides   56  cavalry 
and  Slinountedv dragoons  together  with  2S4  North- 
Carolina  militia.    -He^  therefore,  encamped  at  aboHt 
-a  naile  &om  the  town,  in  order  to  prevent-^  supplies 
froiTi^  being  ^faugbt  in,  and  to  take  advantage  of  sneh 
favourable. e^cumstances  as  might  occur. 

-  X^i^rd  Rawdon!s  situation  was  extremely^  delicate. 
CoIonel'Watsoiv  whom  he  bad  some  time  before  de- 
tached, for  the  pr<rtcctio®  of  the  eastern  frontiers,  and 
to  wl3om,hehfid,  an  4ntcHfge«ce»f  general  Greene's 
ix>te»tioiis,^^€iilf  ofders  to  return  to  Camden,  was  so 
cfEectualiy  watched  oy  general  Marian^  that  it  w<is 
Vox,  II.  No.  16.  NS 
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rinipossiblc  for  him  to  obey.    His  lordship's  suppTiev 
•^¥ere»  moreover^  very  precarious  and  should  genersd 
'Greene's  reinforcements  arrive,  he  might  be  sp  closely 
invested,  as  to  be,  at  length,  obliged  to  surrender* 
In  this  dilemma,  the  best  expedient,  i|rhich  suggested 
itself,  was  a  bold  ^ttack.r  fdr  which  purposes  he  arm- 
ed every  person -with  him,  capable  of  carrying  amus- 
'ket,   not    excepting  his   musicians  and   drummers. 
He  sallied  out  on  tine  25tbof  April,  and  attacked  ge« 
neral  Greene  in  his  camp.    The  defence  was  obsti- 
nate, and  for  some  part  of  the  engagement,  the  ad- 
vantage  appeared  to  be  in  favour  of  America.    Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Washington,  who  commanded  theca- 
'Valry,  had  at  one  time  not  less  than  two  hundred.  Bri- 
tish prisoners.    However,  by  the  misconduct  of  one 
vof  the  American  regiments,    victory  was  snatched 
Jfrom  general  Greene,  and  he  w^s  cpn>pelled  tg  re- 
treat.    He  lost  in  the  action  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  and  Rawdon 
lost  two  hundred  and  £fty-eight.  ' 

There  was  a  great  similarity  between  the  conse* 
t^uences  of  the  affair  at  Gpilford  and  those  of  thisac- 
.  tion.  In  the  former.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  successful ; 
.  but  was  afterwards  obliged  to  retreat  two  hundred 
xniles  from  the  scene  of  action  and  for  a  time  aban- 
doned the  grand  object  of  penetrating  to  the  north- 
ward. In  the  latter.  Lord  Rawdon  bad  the  honour 
of  the  field;  but  was  shortly  after  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity^ abandoning  his  post,  and  leaving  behind 
Jiim  a  num^ber  ci  sick  and  wounded. . 

The  evacuation  of  Camden,  with  the  vigilance  of  gc- 
.  jieral  Greene  and  the  several  officers  he  employed^^ve 
a  new  complexion  to  affairs  in  South'Carolina,  wheic 
.the: British  ascendency  declined  more  rapidly,  thaa 
it  had  been  established.  The  numerous  forts,  ganis-- 
oned  by  the  enemy,  fell,  one  after  the  other,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans.  Orangeburgh,  M^otte,, 
Watsod,  Georgetown,  Granb^,  and  ajl.the  otheis, 
fort  Ninety-six  excepted,  were  surrendered,  and  a  vt- 
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ly  considerabfe  number  of  prisoners  of  war,  with  mi^ 
IStary  stores  and  artillery  were  found  in  them; 

On  the  22d  of  May,  general  Greene  sat-  down  be- 
fore Ninety-six;  with  the  main  part  of  his  little  army. 
The  siege  was  carried  on,-  for- a  considerable  time,^: 
J  with  great  spirit,  and  the  place  was>  defended  with^ 
equal  bravery.     At  length,  the  works  were  so  far  re-- 
duced,  that  a  surrender  must  have  been  made  in  a  . 
few  days,  when  a  reinforcement  of  three  regiments 
from  Europe- arrived  at  Charleston,  which  enabled?^ 
lord  Rawdon  to  proceed  to  relieve  this  important  post. 
The  superiority  of  the  enemy-s  force,  reduced  Gene- 
ral Grreene  to  the  alternative  of  abandoning  the  siege 
altogether;  or,  previous  to  their  arrival,  of  attempt- 
ing the  fort  by  storm.     The  laHer  was  more  agreea-  - 
ble  to  his  enterprising    spirit,. and  a«  attack   was 
iriade  on  the  19^  of- June.     He  was  reoulsed,  how- 
ever, with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  My-  men  ;  inr  > 
consequence  of  which^  he^  raised  the^  siege,  and  re- 
treated over  the  Saluda.  » 

Dr.  Ram^^ay^   in  speaking  r  of  the  state  ofafFairs^* 
about  this- period,,  makes  the  following  observations : 
**  truly  distressing  was  the  situation  of^the  American 
swmy,  when  in  the  grasp  t)f  victory,  to  be  obliged  to  ^ 
expose  themselves-to  a'ha^ardous  assaultj  and  after- 
wards to  abandon  the  siege  :  when  -they  were  nearly 
masters  of  th«  whole. country,  to  be  compelled  to  re- 
treat to  its  extremity  rafter- subduing:  the   greatest, 
part  of  the  force  sent -against  them^  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  encountering  still  greater  reinforcements, . 
when  their  remote  situation  precluded- them  from  the 
hope  of  receiving  a  >single  recruits    In  this  gloomy  si- 
tuation^ there  were  not  wanting   persons^  who  ad- 
vised general  Gtreene  to  leave  thfe  state,  and  retire 
with  his  remaining forcestto  Virginia*'    To  arguments  - 
and  suggestions  of  this  kind,,  he  nobly  replied — "I 
will  recover  the  country,  or  die  in  the  attempt."  This^ 
distinguished T  officer,  whose  genius  was  most  vigo- 
rous in  thosc^  extremities,  .when  feeble  minds^  abaa- 
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don  themselves  to  despair,  adopted  the  only  rtiomxx^ 
now  left  him,  of  avoiding  an  engagement,  until  the 
British  force  should  be  divided. 
.  It  was  on  the  20th  of  June,  that  the  American  ar- 
ipy  crossed  the  Saluda,  oh  their  way^to  Broad-river, 
and  rhey  reached  the  Enoree  on  the  24th,  Thus  far 
lord  Rawdon  pursued  them  ;  whef),  finding  it  itnpos- 
siblc  to  overtake  them,  he  faced  about,  and  returned  ; 
as  he  coDSoled  himself  with  the  apprehension  that 
they  were  gone  to  Norlh-Carolina  of  Virginia.  But, 
they  halted  and  refreshed  themselves,  near  theCross- 
road^  till  general  Greene  was  informed,  ttet  hik 
lordship,  with  about  half  his  army,'  Was  marching  lo 
the  Congaree.  Upon  this',  the  American  invalids 
and  heavy  baggage^  filed  off  towards  Camden,  and 
all  the  effective  infantry  marched  towards  Wynsbo* 
rough,  to  meet  his  lordship  at  fort  Granby.  The 
cavalry  was  previously  detached  to  watch  his  motions  j 
and,  this  they  did,  so  effectually,  that  a  party  of  them, 
charged  and  took,  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  a  cornet, 
and  torty-five  privates  of  the  British  dragoons,  with 
all  their  horses  and  accoutrements,  within  one  mile 
of  their  encampment.  On  the  day  following,  -(thA 
4tK  of  July)  his.lordship  marched  from  the  Congaree, 
to  Orangeburgh,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  8d  re- 
giment, with  a  convoy  of  provisions  5  and  general 
Greene,  after  collecting  the  militia,  under  Sumptcr 
and  Marian,  and  attaching  them  to  the  continentals, 
offered  him  battle  on  the  12th.  His  lordship,  how- 
,cver,  finding  himself  secure  in  a  strortg  position, 
"Would  not  venture  out,  and  Greene  was  too  weak 
to  attack  hiril  with  any  prospect  of  success. 

Some  skirmishes,  of  no  great  moment,  took  place 
between  detached  parties,  in  the  reniaining  part  of 
July,  and  in  Augusts  On  the  9th  of  September,  ge- 
neral Greene,  having  assembled  about  seve\;iteen  hun- 
dred men,  proceeded  to  attack  the  British,  who,  un- 
der the  command  of  colonel  Stewart,  were  posted  at 
Eutaw  springs.    The  British  were  rather  superior  to 


tbeni  IB  point  bf  numbers ;  and  the  American  army 
was  chiefly  composed  of  militia,  and  new  raised  levies. 
General  Greene  dreiw  up  his  forces  in  two  lines: 
the  first,  consisted  of  militia  from  Nprth  and  South* 
Carolina,  and  was  commanded  by  generals  Marian^^ 
Pickens,  and  colonel  de  Mulmedy :  the  second,  waf 
composed  of  continental  troops  from  Notth-Carolina^ 
Virginia,  and  Maryland,  and  were  led  on  by  general 
Sumpter^  colonel  Campbell,  and  colonel  O*  Wil- 
liams. Lieutenant  colonel  Lee,  with  his  legion,"^  co- 
vered the  ricbt  flank,  and  lieutenant  colond  Hender- 
ton,  with  the  state  troops,  the  left.  A  corps  de-rC' 
ierve,  was  formed  of  the  cavdlry,  under  lieutenant 
colonel  Washington,  and  the  Delaware  troops,  under 
caf^ain  Kirkwood,  As  the  Americans  came  for- 
ward to  the  attack,  they  fell  in  with  some  advanced 
parties  of  the  enemy,  at  about  two  or  three  miles 
ahead  of  the  main  body.  Those,  being  closely  pur- 
sued, were  driven  back,  and  the  action  soon  became 
general.  The  militia  were,  at  length;,  forced  to  give 
way,  but  were  bravely  supported  by  the  second  line. 
In  the  hottest  part  of  the  engagement,  general  Greene, 
ordered  the  Maryland,  and  Virginia  continentals,  to 
charge  with  trailed  arms,  and  this  decided  the  fate 
of  the  day.  **  Nothing,"  toys '  Dr.  Ramsay,  "  could 
surpass  the  intrepidity,  of  both  officers  and  men,  on 
this  occasion.  They  rushed  on,  in  good  order, 
through  a  heavy  cannonade,  and  a  shower  of  mus- 
ketry, with  such,  unshaken  resolution,  that  they 
bor;e  down  all  before  them.  The  British  were  broken, 
/closely  pursued,  j^nd  upwards  oi  five  hundred  of  them 
taken  prisoners.  On  their  retreat,  however,  num- 
bers threw  thiemselves,  into  a  strong  brick  house ; 
others  took  post,  in  a  piquetted  garden,  and  amongst 
impenetrable  shrubs.  The  eagerness  of  the  Araeri- 
.cans,.urged  them  to  attack  the  enemy  in  these  posi- 
tions. Colonel  Washington,  made  every  exertion  to 
dislodge  them  from  the  thickets,  but  failed  :  he  had 
his  horse  shot  und^rfcinj,  was  wounded  and  taken  pri* 
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•oner.  Four  six  pounders,  (two  of  which  wereaban^ 
doncd  by  the  enemy)  were  ordered  up  before  thc- 
hou^,  and  pushed  on,  so  much  under  the  fire  fromr- 
thence,  and  the  thickets,  that  they  could  not  be^ 
brought  off  again;  when,  general  Greene,  judging^ 
ail  farther  efforts  improper,  .  ordered  the  troops  ta 
withdraw.  The  Americans  collected  all  iheiri^vound- 
cd,  except  those  under  the  command  of  the  fire  from 
the  house,  and  retired  to  the  ground  from  which  they 
marched  in  the  morning,  there  being  no  water  near- 
er, and  the  troops  ready  to  faint,  with  the  heat,  and- 
want  of  refreshment,  the  action  having  continued 
near  four  hours,  and  1)eing,  by  far,  the  hottest  general 
Greene  ever  saw.  He  did  not  withdraw,  however;, 
without  leaving  a  strong  piquet  on  the  field  of  battle^ 
The  loss  of  the  Americans,  was  about  five  hundrdd ;, 
that  df  the  British,  about  eleven  hundred. 

General  Greene,  was  honoured  by  congress,  with  a 
British  standard,  and  a  gold  medal,  emblematical  oi 
the  engagement  and  success,  "  for  his  wise,  decisive^; 
and  magnanimous  conduct,  in  the  action  at  Eutaw 
springs  ;  in  which,  with  a  force,  inferior  in  number,. 
to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  obtained  a  most  signal  vic- 
tory." 

in  the  eveni'^g  of  the  day  succeeding  the  engage*- 
ment,  colonel  Stewart  abandoned  his  post,  and  re^ 
treated  towards  Charleston,  leaving  behind  him,  up- 
wards of  seventy  of  hk  wounded,  and  a  thousand 
stand  of  arms.  He  was  pursued  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, but  in  vain.  ,     . 

The  battle  of  Eutaw  springs,  produced  most  signal 
consequences,  in  favour  of  America.  The  British,, 
who  had,  for  such  a  length  of  time,  lorded  it  abso- 
lutely in  South-Carolina,  were  shortly  after  that  event,, 
obliged  to  confine  themselves  in  Charleston,  whence^ 
they  never  ventured,  but  to  make  predatory  excur- 
sions, with  bodies  of  cavalry,  which,  in  general,  met 
with  a  very  warm,  and  very  unwelcome  reception. 

During  the  relaxatioa,  which  followed,  a  danga* 
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Tcwte  pTot  was  formed,  by  sdme  turbulent'  arid  mutr* 
nous  persons,  in  the  army,  to  deliver  up  their  brave 
general  to  the  British,  This  treasonable  design  owed 
its  rise,  to  the  hardships,  wants,  and  calamities,  of  the 
soldiers  who  were  ill  paid,  ill  clothed,  and  ill  fed. 
The  project,  however,  was  providentially  discovered  5 
and  by  the  firmness,  and  moderation  of  the  general 
happily  suppressed. 

The  surrender  of  lord  Cornwallis,  whose  etiterpri* 
sing,  spirit,  had  been,  by  the  British  ministry,  expected 
to  repair  the  losses,  and  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace; 
Which  "had  been  incurred,  through  the  inactivity  and 
-indolence  of  other  generals,  having  convinced  theth 
of' the  impracticability  of  subjugating  America,  they 
discontinued  offensive  operations,  in  every  quarter. 
Fror^i  the  beginning  of  the  year,  1782,  it  was  cur^ 
tently  reported,  that  Charleston  was  speedily  to^be 
evacuated.  It  was  officially  announced,  on  the  7th 
bf  August,  but  did  not  take  place,  untilthe  17th  of 
December. 

The  happy  period,  at  length  arrived,  when,  by  tWe 
virtue  and  bravery  of  her  sons,  aided  by  the  bounty^ 
of  heaven,  America  compelled  her  invaders,  torecog- 
aiize  her  Independence.  Then  her  armies  quitted  the 
Rented  fields,  and  retired,  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace 
and  happiness.  Amongst  the  rest,  general  Greene, 
^re-visited  his  native  state,  where  he  proved  as  va- 
luable a  citizen,  as  the  Carolinas  had  witnessed  him 
a  gallant  soldier.  Dissentions  and  jealousies,  had  ex- 
pended their  destructive  influence  among  the  Rhode* 
Islanders,  whose  animosity  had  risen  to  such  a  de- 
gttCy  as  to  threaten  the  most  serious  ill  consequen- 
ces ;  general  Greene,  exerted  himself,  to  restore  har- 
mony arid  peace  amongst  them  once  more,  and  was 
'  happily  successful. 

In  October,  i785,  he  sailed  to  Georgia,  where  he 
.had  a  considerable  estate,  not  far  distant  from  Savan- 
nah.  Here  he  passed  his  time,  occupied  in  his  dcH 
inestic    concerns,  until  the   hour  of  hi«   mortality 
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approached.    While  walking  out  one  <iay»  t^ithout  aft 
umbrella,  the  intense  ravs  ot  the  &un»  beating  upon 
bis  head,  overpoweKd  nim,   and  brought  on  an  in* 
fiammation  of  the  brain,  which  carried  him  off  a  iew  ' 
days  after,  Qp  the  19th  of  the  same  nranth. 

When  the  melancholy  account  ofhis  death,  arrived 
at  Savannah,  the  people  were  struck  with  the  deep^ 
est  sorrow.  AH  business  was  suspended  ;-~The  shops 
and  stores,  throughout  the  town,  were  shut-^and 
the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  had  their  colours  half^ 
masted. 

The  body  was  brought  to  Savannah,  and  interred 
€fn  the  20th.  The  funeral  procession,  being  attend^ 
cd  by  the  Cincinnati,  Militia,  &;c.  &c. 

Immediately  after  the  interment  of  the  corps,  the 
members  of  the  Cincinnati,  came  to  the  following 
resolution : — ^*  That,  as  a  token  of  the  high  respect 
and  veneration,  in  which  this  society  hold  the  me<- 
mory  of  their  late  illustrious  brother,  Maj^r  General 
Greene,  deceased,  George  Washington  Greene,  his 
eldest  son,  be  admitted  a-niember  of  this  society,  to 
take  his  seat,  on  his  arriving  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years/* 

General  Greene,  left  behind  him,  a  wife  and  five 
children;  the  eldest  of  whom,  at  the  time  of  bis 
death,  was  about  eleven  years,  old. 

His  Excellency  was  a  man  of  a  humane  and  truly 
benevolent  disposition,  but  resolutely  severe,  wheo 
the  same  was  necessary.  The  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed  as  commander  in  the  Southern  depart- 
ment, was  such  as  required  a  combination  oi  milita^ 
ry  skill,  undaunted  courage,  and  unceasing  exertions ; 
and  we  have  already  seen  how  remarkably  the  quali- 
fications concentred  in  him.  To  the  firmness,  intre- 
pidity and  heroism  of  a  soldier,  he  united  the  most 
conciliating  manners.  '  The  cruelties  which  -  were 
practised  by  the  partizans  of  both  sides,  he  held  ih 
the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  uniformly,  inculcated  a 
spirit  of  moderation  :  and,.jQ  a  prevailing  knowledge 
of  this  disposition,  he  ascribed  his  being  spared  by 
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the  tones  in  Carolina,  who,  he  thought,  could  hayer 
shot  him  repeatedly,  if  they  had  been  so  determined* 
On  the  12th  August'86,the  United  States  in  congress 
assembled  came  to  the  following  resolution  :— "  That 
a  monument  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Nathaniel 
Greene,  Esq,  at  the  seat  of  the  federal  government, 
with  the  following  inscription : — 

SACRED 

to  the  Memory  of 
Nathaniel  Greene,  Esq. 
who  departed  this  Life, 
the  nineteenth  of  June,  MDCCLXXXVI. 
Late  Major  General 
ia  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
^     ^        and  Commander  of  their  Army 
in  the  Southern  Department. 
Xhe  United  States,  in  Congress  Assembled, 
in  honour  of  his 
Patriotism,  Valour  and  Ability, 
have  erected  this 
-       MONUMENT. 

GREGORY,  /Ja'mes)  one.  of  the  most  eminent 
matHematicians  of  the  last  cent\iry ,  was  born  at  Aber- 
deen, in  Scotland,  in  1638.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Xiatin  language,  at  the  grammar  school,  and  went 
through  the  usual  course  of  academical  studies  in 
the  Marischal  College  of  that  city. 

At  the  age  of  24,  he  published  a  treatise,  in  Latin, 
on  optics,  to  which  was  subjoined  an  appendix,  ex- 
hibiting the  solution  of  sdme'of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  astronomy.  This  is  a  work  of  great  ge- 
pius,  in  which,  he  gave  the  world  an  invention  of  h  s 
own,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  modern  dis- 
coveries, the  construction  of  the  reflecting  telescope. 
This  discovery,  im^nediately  attracted  the  attention 
of  mathematicians,  who,  were  soon  convinced,'of  its 
great  importance  to  the  scicftcest>f  optics  and  agtro-. 
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oomy.  The  manner  of  placing  the  two  specula 
upon  the  same  axis,  appearing  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
to  ht  attended  with  the  disadvantage  of  losing  the 
central  rays  of  the  larger  speculum,  he  proposed  an 
improvement  on  the  instrument,  by  giving  an  oblique 
position  to  the  smaller  speculum,  and  placing  the 
eye-glass  in  the  side  of  the  tube.  But  it  is  worth 
remarking,  that  the  Newtonian  construction  of  that 
instrument,  was  long  abandoned  for  the  original,  or 
Gregorian,  which  is,  at  this  day,  universally  employ- 
ed, where  the  instrument  is  of  moderate  size  ;  though 
Mr.  Herschell  has  preferred  the  Newtonian,  for  the 
construction  of  those  immense  telescopes^  which  he 
has,  of  late  years,  so  sucessfully  employed,  in  ob- 
serving the  heavens. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  his  first  work,  Mr. 
Gregory  went  to  the  university  of  Padua/  where  he 
continued  for  several  years,  and  in  1667,  published^ 
in  Latin,  his  '*  Quadrature  of  the  Circle  ^and  Hyper- 
bole," in  which  he  propounded  another  discovery  of 
his  own,  the  invention  of  an  infinitely  converging 
.  series  for  the  areas  of  the  circle  and  hyperbole.  To 
this  treatise,  when  re-published,  in  1688,  he  added  a 
new  work,  entitled  '^GeometrFae  pars  UniversafisV 
in  which  he  is  allowed  to  have  shewn,  for  the  first 
time,  a  method  for  the  transmutation  of  curves. 
These  works,  naturally  recommended  Mr.  Gregory 
to  the  notice  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  the 
age,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society  of  London ;  and  by  many 
excellent  papers,  greatly  enriched  the  philosophical 
transactions  of  that  respectable  body. 

In  1668,  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics^ 
}n  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  which  office  he  held 
till  the  year  1674,  when  he  was  called  to  Edinburgh, 
to  fill  the  mathematical  chair  in  that  university.  This 
place,  however,  he  had  held  for  little  more  than  a 
year,  when,  in  October,  1675,  being  employed  in 
shewing  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  through  a  telescope^ 
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to  wme  of  his  pupils,  "he  was  suddenly  struck  with 
total  blindness,  and  died  a  few  days  after,  at  the  ear- 
Ty  age  of  thirty-seven.  i 

GREGORY,  (David)  Savilian  professor  of  astrb^ 
Bomy  at  Oxford,  nephew  of  the  above  mentioned 
James  Gregory,  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  in  1661,  in 
which  city  he  received  the  earlier  parts  of  his  educa- 
tion. He  completed  his  studies  at  Edinburgh,  and 
being  possessed  of  the  mathematical  papers  of  his 
uncle,  soon  distinguished  himself,  likewise,  as  the 
heir  of  his  genius.  In  the  23d  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
elected  professor  of  matheipatics  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  published,  in  the  same  year,  a  geo- 
metrical treatise,  exhibiting  a  general  method  of 
measuring  figures  of  any  kind.  He  saw,  very  early,. 
*he  excellence  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  and  had 
the  merit  of  being  the  first,  who  introduced  it  into  the 
schools,  by  his  public  lectures,  at  Edinburgh. 

In  1691,  he  was  appointed  Savilian  professor  of 
astronomy,  at  Oxford.  In  i693,  he  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  a  solution  of  the  Floren- 
tine problem,  **  De  Tesludine  Veliformi  Quadribili,*' 
and  he  continued  to  commtinicate  to  the  public,  from 
time  to  time,  many  ingenious  mathematical  papers^ 
through  the  same  chasmel. 

V  In  1702|  our  author  published,  at  Oxford,  ^^  Asiro^ 
nomice  Physicce,  et  Geometric^  elementa*^  a  work^ 
^hich  is  accounted  his  master  piece.  It  is  founded 
on  the  Newtonian  docrines,  and  was  esteemed  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  himself,  as  a  most  excellent  explana* 
tion  and  defence  of  his  philosophy.  In  the  following 
year,  he  gave  to  the  world,  an  edition  in  folio,  of  the 
works  of  Euclid,  in  Greek  and  Latin  j  in  which,  al- 
though it  contains  all  the  treatises  attributed  to  Eu- 
clid, Dr.  Gregory,  has  been  careful  to  point  out  such^ 
as  he  had  rieason  to  believe,  were  the  productions  of 
some  other  inferior  |;eometrician.  He  had,  likewise^ 
ioon  after,  began  the  publication  of  the  Conies  of 
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Apollonius  in  the  same  year  i  but  had  made  but  small 
progress  in  that  undertaking,  when  he  died,  in  the 
49th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  J  7 10. 

To  the  genius  and  abilities  of  David  Gregorys  the 
most  celebrated  mathematicians  of  the  age.  Sir  Isaac 
Kevvton,/Dr.  Halley,  and  Dr.  Keill,  have  given  an>- 
plo  testimonies.  Besides  those  works,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  his  life  time,  he  left  in  manuscript  **  A  short 
Treatise  of  the  Nature  and  Arithmetic  of  Logarithms/' 
which  was  printed  at  the  end  of  Dr  Commandine^s 
Euclid,  and  a  "  Treatise  of  Practical  Geometry", 
which  was  afterwards  translated,  and  published  in 
1745  by  Mr.  M'Laurin. 

Mathematical  genius  appears,  for  some  time  to  have 
been  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Gregorys;  for 
bcbides  those  we  have  already  mentioned,  there  was 
James  the  brother  of  David,  who  for  33  years  viz.  from 
1691  to  1725,  filled  the  mathematical  chair  at  Edin^ 
burgh,  with  great  abilities.  There  was,  likewise, 
another  brother,  named  Charles,  who  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics,  at  St.  Andrews,  in  1707. 
This  office  he  held  with  great  credit,  for  thirty-two 
years;  and, resigning  in  1739,  was  succeeded  by  hi< 
son,  who  eminently  inherited  the  talents  of  the  fami- 
ly^ and  died  in  1763. 

GREGORY,  (Dr.  John)  professor  of  medicine 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh — the  son  of  Dr.  James 
Gregory,  professor  of  medicine,  in  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  grandson  of  James,  the  inventor  of  the 
Gregorian  telescope,  was  born,  June  3d,  1724.  Los- 
ing his  father,  when  only  in  the  7th  year  ol:  his  age, 
the  care  of  his  education  devolved  on  his  grandfather. 
Principal  Chalmers,  under  whose  eye,  he  completed 
in  King's  College,  his  studies  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  and  in  the  science  of  ethics,  mathema- 
tics, and  natural  philosophy.  His  preceptor  in  phi- 
losophy and  mathematics  was.  Dr.  Thomas  Gordoui 
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who  is  still  a  professor  in  King's  College,  and  who 
has  filled  an  academical  chair,  with  great  reputation, 
for  above  half  a  century. 

In  the  year  1742,  Mr*  Gregory  went  to  Edinburgh, 
where  the  school  of  medicine  was  rising  to  that  ce- 
lebrity, which  has  since  so  remarkably  distinguished 
it.  After  having  attended  the  lectures  of  the  diffe- 
rent professors,  for  three  years,  he  set  out  for  Leyden, 
in  order  that  he  might  make  himself  still  more  per- 
fect in  the  knowledge  of  his  profession,  under  the 
very  able  teachers,  who  then  filled  the  different  medi- 
cal dhairs  of  that  university.  While  at  this  place,  he 
had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  King's  College,  of 
Aberdeen,  his  alma  mater,  who  regarded  him  as  a 
favourite  son,  an  unsolicited  degree  of  Doctor  of  Me* 
dicine  :  and,  soon  after,  on  his  return  thither,  from 
Holland,  he  was  elected  professor  of  philosophy,  in 
the  same  university.  In  this  capacity,  he  read  lec- 
tures, during  the  years  1747,  '48,  and  '49',  on  mathe- 
matics, natural  and  moral  philosophy.  In  the  end  of 
1749,  however,  he  chose  to  resign  his  professorship  of 
philosophy,  his  views  being  turned  chiefly  to  the  prac- 
tice of  physic,  with  which,  he  ap|)rehended  the  du- 
ties of  this  professorship  too  much  interfered. 

After  continuing  for  some  time,  as  a  physician  in 
his  native  city,  finding  that  the  field  of  medical  prac- 
tice w-as,  in  a  great  measure,  pre-occupied  by  his  el- 
der brother.  Dr.  James  Gregory  and  others  of  some 
note  in  their  profession,  our  author  determined  to  try 
his  fortune  in  London.  Thither  he  accordingly  went 
in  1754;  and,  being  already  known  by  reputation  as 
a  man  of  genius,  he  found  an  easy  introduction  to 
many  persons  of  distinction,  both  in  the  literary  and 
polite  world.  The  late  lord  George  Lyttieton,  in  par- 
ticular, was  his  friend  and  patron.  An  a^ttachment 
which  was  founded  on  a^striking  similarity  of  manners, 
of  tastes  and  of  dispositions,  grew  up  into  a  firm  and 
permanent  friendship ;  and  to  that  nobleman,  to  whom 
_I)r.  Gregory  was  wont  to  communicate  all  his  literary 
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productions,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  publkatioo 
office  "  Comparative  View  of  the  State  aod  Faculties 
of  Man,  with  those  of  the  Animal  Wortd/'  which 
niide  him  first  known  as  an  author. 

In  1754,  Dr.  Gregory  was  chosen  Fellow  6f  the 
Royiil  Society  of  London,  and  as  he  was  daily  ad* 
vancing  in  the  public  esteem,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
that,  had  he  continued  his  residence  in  that  metropo- 
lis, his  professional  talents  would  have  found  their  re* 
ward  in  a  vcj-y  extensive  practice.  But  the  death  of 
his  brother  Dr.  James  Gregory,  in  November  1755, 
occasioning  a  vacancy  in  the  professorship  of  physic, 
in  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  which  he  was  solicited 
to  fill,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  in  the  be-r 
ginning  of  the  following  year,  and  took  upon  him  the 
dutiesof  that  office. 

Here  our  author  remained  till  the  end  of  the  year 
1764,  when,  urged  by  a  very  laudable  ambition,  he 
changed  his  place  of  residence  for  Edinburgh,  as 
being  a  more  extensive  field  of  practice.  His  friends 
in  that  metropolis  had  represented  to  him  the  situa- 
tion of  the  college  oi  medicine,  as  favourable  to  his 
views  of  filling  a  professional  chair  in  that  university, 
>\'hich  accordingly  he  obtained  in  1766,  on  the  resig- 
i^ation  of  Dr.  Rutherford,  professor  of  the  practice  of 
physic.  In  the  same  year  he  had  the  honor  of  being 
appointed  first  physician  to  his  majesty  for  Scotland. 

On  his  first  establishment  in  the  university  of  Edin* 
burgh.  Dr.  Gregory  gave  lectures  on  the  practice  of 
physic,  during  the  years  1767,.  1768  and  1769.  Af- 
terwards by  agreement  with  Dr.  Cullen,  professor  of 
the  theory  of  physic,  these  two  eminent  men  gave  al- 
ternate courses  of  the  theory  and  of  the  practice.  As 
a  public  speaker.  Dr.  Gregory's  manner  was  simple 
and  animated ;  and  he  expressed  his  ideas  with  un-- 
common  perspicuity.  By  the  assistance  of  a  few  notes 
he  lectured  with  great  facility  and  elegance.  The 
only  lectures  which  he  fully  committed  to  writings 
^yere  those  introductory  discourses,  whicl\  hg  reada> 
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the  beginning  of  his  annual  course,  and  these  he  pub- 
lished in  1770,  under  the  title  of  *'  Lectures  on  the 
Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a  Physician." 

Dr.  Gregory  in  this  work  has  two  objects  chiefly 
in  viewi  I.  He  points  out  those  accomplishments 
which  qualify  a  physician  for  performing  J:he  practi- 
cal duties  of  his  profession.  11.  He  gives  rules  for 
inquiry,  which  he  thought  necessary  to  be  observed 
rn  the  study  of  medicine,  as  a  branch  of  natural  knovv:- 
fedge.  His  remarks  on  the  former  of  these  subjects, 
and  particularly  on  the  delicate  attentions  necessary 
to  those,  whose  minds  are  debilitated  by  disease,  are 
results  of  the  author's  acquaintance  with  human  na- 
ture, as  well  as  of  that  benignity  of  temper,  by  whiclj 
all  his  writings  are  distinguished.  Neither  does  his 
character  appear  in  a  less  advantageous  light  fromhis 
liberal  remarks  on  the  lucrative  part  of  his  profession. 
On  this 'topic. he  expresses  himself  with  con^siderabk 
animation,  against  the  unworthy  artifices  and  servile 
manners,  by  which  it  has  too  often  been  degraded* 
In  the  three  first  lectures  Dr  Gregory^s  remarks  oa 
these  and  other  topics  highly  interesting  to  practical 
physicians  fully  justify  his  general  inference,  "That 
the  profession  of  medicine  requires  a  more  compre- 
hensive mind  than  any  other/*  This  will  appear  to  be 
an  unquestionable  truth  to  every  person  who  considers 
the  great  variety  of  speculative  knowledge,  ^nd  of 
literary  accomplishments,  which  ought  necessarily  to 
be  acquired  in  a  medical  education ;  beside  the  saga- 
city, the  address  and  the  knowledge  of  mankind^ 
Which  ought  to  regulate  the  physician,  in  the  prac^ 
tiCal  part  of  his  art. 

The  three  last  lectures  are  principally  confined  to 
medicine  as  a  branch  of  natural  knowledge.  They 
Exhibit  more  fully  than  any  of  our  author's  other  works, 
the  extent  of  his  philosophical  views,  and  from  them 
we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  lament  the  loss,  which 
the  science  of  medicine  sustained  by  his  death.  Nt* 
intelligent  reader  can  possibly  peruse  them  without 
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regretting*  that  his  ingenious  and  benevolent  exertionr. 
for  the  improvement  of  the  medif  al  art  were  so  early 
interrupted. 

.  In  the  vear  1772,  Dr.  Gregory  published  "  Elements 
of  the  Practice  of  Phytic  for  the  use  of  students." 
lliis  work  was  solely  intended  for  his  own  pupils,  and, 
in  his  lectures,  he  commented  upon  it  as  a  text  book. 
His  design  wasto  have  comprehended  in  it,  the  wholo. 
series  of  diseases,  of  which  he  treated  in  his  lectures; 
But  this  intention  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  ac-' 
complish^  having  brought  down  the  work  no  farther 
than  to  the  end  of  the  class  of  Febrile  diseases.     la 
his  introductory  lectures,  formerly  mentioned,  Dr* 
Gregory  had  delivered  his  sentiments  with  regard  to, 
tlie  proper  mode  of  conducting  medical  inquiries  in  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  that  science.     He  never  at- 
tempted to  mislead  the  students  by  flattering  views 
of  the  perfection  of  the  medical  art.     On  the  contraty, 
he  anxiously  pointed  out  its  defects,  which  he  coxisi?- 
dered  as  a  principal  step  to  promote  itsimprrovement. 
In  this  view,  he  was  careful  to  expose  the  futility  of 
those  theories  and  hypotheses,  which  had  been  most 
generally   received   and  perpetually  inculcated,  the 
danger  of  fabricating  systems  upon  a  limitted,  and 
often  a  very  improper  knowledge   of  facts.  •  Yet,  ia 
the  work  last  mentioned,  it  will  appear,  from  the*  or- 
der in  which  he  has  treated  of  the  several  diseases, 
that  he  did  not  entirely  neglect  the  systematic   ar- 
rangements of  other  authors.  "^  These,  however,  he 
warned  his  pupils,  that  he  had  not  adopted,  from  any 
conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  those  theories,  to  which 
they  referred,  but  Only  as  affording  that  degree  of 
method,  and  regularity  of  plans,  which  is  found  to-be 
the  best  help  to  the  study  of  any  science.     Consider- 
ing a  rational  theory  of  physic,  to  be  as  yet  a  desi- 
deratum ;  it  was  his  object  to  communicate  to  his  pu- 
pils, the  greatest  portion  of  practical  knowledge,  as 
the  only  basis,  on  which  such  a  theory  could  ever  be 
raided.     His  method,  in  treating  of  the  several  dis- 
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tsasies,  was  €r$t  to  mention  those  symptotns,  which  are 
understood  among  physician v to  characterize  or  define 
^  disease.  With  great  precision^  he  points  out  the 
diagnostic  symptoms,  or  those  which  cistinguish  one 
disease  from  others  that  resemble  it,  and  marks  the 
pjvgndsticst  which  enable  the  physician,  to  form  pro* 
bable  conjectures  concerning  the  event  of  a  disease* 
He  next  specified  the  causes  of  diseases,  namely,  tho 

Sre-dispoang»  the  occasional,  and  the  proximate* 
inaUy,  he  taught  the  general  plan  of  cure,  the 
|»oper  remedies  to  be  emptoyed^  and  the  cautions 
requisite  in  administering  them.  Thus  desirous  of 
establishing  the  science  of  medicine  upon  the  solid 
fottndatbn  of  practice  and  experience,  he  uniform*^ 
ly  eqdeairoured,  both  by  his  precepts  and  example,  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  the  necessity  of 
great  caution,  either  in  admittiogi  or  rejecting,  what 
are  commonly,  though  often,  very  improperly,  called 
medkalfMt$  or  cases. 

Dr.  Gregory,,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and, 
OS  he  himself  iflforms  us,  for  the  amusement  of  his  so- 
litary hours,  employed  himself  in  the  composition  of 
that  admiraUe  tract,  entitled  ^^  A  Father^s  Legacy  to 
his  Daughters^'  a  work,  which,  though  certainly 
jaever  intended  by  its  author,  for  the  public  eye,  it 
-would  have  been  an  unwarrantable  diminution  of  his 
fyant^  and  a  capricious  refusal,  of  a  general  benefit  to 
onankind,  to  have  limited^  to  the  sole  purpose  for 
twhicfa  it  was  origiQaHy  designed*    It  was,  therefore, 
with  great  propriety,  published  after  the  author's 
'death,  by  his  eldest  son.    This  work,  is  a  most  ami- 
able display  of  the  piety  and  goodness  of  his  heaft, 
Mid  his  consummate  laiowledge  of  human  nature, 
izxA  of  the  world.    It  manifests  such  solicitude  kf 
-their  wel&re,    as  strongly  recommends  the  advice 
.  which  be  gives.     He  speaks  of  the  female  sex,  in.  the 
SDOst  honourable  terms^  and  labours  to  increase  its 
t  estimation,  whilst  he  plainly^  yet  genteely  and  tendef^ 
ly*  poiats  ooit  th?  err(»:s,  into  wUk^  yaong,  ladies  aise 
Vol.  a  Na.  16.         PS  ' 
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apt  to  fall.     It   is  particularly  observable,  in  what 
high   and  honourable  terms  he  speaks  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  of  christian  worship,  and  faithful  ministers  ;; 
how  warmly  he  recommends  to  his  daughters,  the  . 
serious  and  devout  worship  of  God,  in.  public  and 

ffivate.  He  dwells  largely  on  that  temper  and  be^ 
aviour,  which  were  particularly  suited  to  their  edu- 
cation, rank,,  and  circumstances;  and  recommends 
that  gentleness,  benevolence,  and  modesty,  which 
adorn  the  character  of  the  ladies,  and  do  parti* 
cular  honour  to  their  sex.  His  advices,  with  regard 
to  love,  courtship  and  marriage,  are  peculiarly  wise 
and  interesting.  They  shew  what  careful  observa*- 
tions  he  had  made  on  female  domestic  conduct,  and 
©n  the  different  effects  of  possessing,  or  wanting  the 
virtues  and  qiialifications,.  which  he  recommends* 
There  is  something  highly  curious,  animated,  and 
useful  to  them,,  in^  his  directions,  how  to  judge  of,  and 
manifest  an  honourable  passion  in,  and  towards  the 
other  sex  ;  and,  in  the  very  accurate,,  and  useful  dis- 
tinction,, which  he  makes  between  true  and  false  de^ 
licacy.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  and  affecting  j 
nothing  more  likely  to  give  his  paternal  advices  their 
desired  effect,  than  the  respectful  and  affectionate 
manner,  in  which  he  mentions  his  wife,  their  mother^ 
and  the  irreparable  loss,  which  he  and  they  had  sus- 
<tained,  by  her  early  death.  In  short,  in  this  .  tracts. 
the  professor  shines  with  peculiar  lustre,  as.  a  husband 
and  father,  and  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  promote 
domestic  happiness.. 

Good  sense,  was  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  mind  of  Dr.  Gregory  ;  but,  what  is^  by  no  means» 
always  the  case,,  it  was  united  with  genius  and  acutc- 
ness  of  intellect.  From  his  i8th  year,  he  had  been 
^occasionally  affected  with  the  gout,  >^hich  he  inhe- 
rited from  his  mother,  who,,  in  1770,  died  suddenly^ 
when  sitting  at  table.  .Dr.  Gregory  had  prognostica- 
ted to  himself,  a  similar  death ;  an  event,  of  which,. 
amongst  his  friends,,  he  often  talked,  but  had  no  ag^ 
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^}>Teh^$ion  6f  the  nearness  df  its  approach.     Ip  tbe 

^bcginniing  of  the  year  179S,  in  conversation  with  his 

son,  the  present  Dr.  James  Gregory,  the   latter  re-^ 

marking,  that  having  for  the  three  preceding  years, 

had  no  return  of  the  fit,  he  might  make  his  account 

•  with  a  pretty  seyere  attack,  at  that  seasop,  he  receiv- 

,ed  the  information  with  some  degree  of  anger,  as  he 

felt  himself  then  in  his  usual  state  of  healths     The 

prediction,  however,  was  trjue  ;    for  having  gone   to 

bed,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1793,  with  no  apparent 

■disorder,  he  was  found  dead  in  the  morning. 

The  counlenance  of  Dr.  Gregory,  from  a  fullness  of 
feature,  and  heaviness  of  eye,  exhibited  no   marks^of 
superior  powers  of  mind.     But  in  conversation,  his 
features  became  animated,  and  his  eye  expressive^ 
'  He  had  a  warmth  of  tone  and  gesture,  which  gave  a 
'  pleasing  effect  to  every  thing  which  he  uttered  ^  but, 
united  with  this  animation,  there  was  in  him  a  gen- 
.tleness  and  simplicity  of  manners,  which,  with  little 
attention  to  the  external  and  regulated  forms  of  po- 
liteness, was  more  engaging  than  the*^  most  finished 
,  address.     In  the  company  of  literary  men,  his  conver- 
sation flowed  with  ease,  and,  whatever  was  the  sub- 
ject,  he  uniformly  delivered  his  sentiments,  without 
affectation  or  reserve.     He  possessed  a  large;  share  of 
the  social  and  benevolent  affections,  which,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  profession,  manifested  themselves,  in  ma- 
« ny  namelesSjbut  important  attentions  to  those  under  hjs 
.care ;  attentions,  which,  proceeding  in  hira^  from  an 
extended  principle  of  humanity,  were  not  squared  to 
the  circumstances  or  rank  of  the  patient,  but  ever  be- 
.  stowed  most  liberally,  where  they  were  most  requi- 
^site.     In  the  care  of  his  pupils,  he  was  not  satisfied 
.with  a  faithful  discha,rge  of  his  public  duties.     To 
-  many  of  thesp,  strangers  in  the  country,  and  far  re- 
moved  from  all  who  had  a  natural  interest  in  their 
concerns,  it  was  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  en- 
joy the  acquaintance  and  countenance  of  one  so  uni- 
.versally  acquainted  and  esteemed.  Through  him  tbejr. 


found  an  easy  introddction  to  an  enlarged  aiid«)egaift 
society  ;  and,  what  to  them  Was  stiTl  more  vi(}aab)e, 
they  experienced  in  him  a  friend,  who  was  ever  ea^ 
of  access,  and  ready  to  assist  Ihem  to  the  utmost, 
with  his  counsel  and  patronage.  The  same  spirit  of 
philanthrophy,  endeared  him,  in  a  particular  manner 
to  his  intimate  friends,  amongst  whom,  may  be  rank- 
ed, most  of  the  Scottish  literati  of  his  time. 

Some  time  after  his  deaths  the  protessordiip  of  the 

-theory  of  medicine,  was  bestowed  upon  his  eldeis^ 

son,  the  present  Dr.  James  Gregory,  who,  has  since 

succeeded  to  the  practical  c]2air,  lately  filled  by  that 

truly  respectable  professor.  Dr.  CuUen. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article,  without  exprfeS- 
sing  our  regret,  that  amongst  the  practitioners  erf  phy- 
sic in  the  United  states,  there  are  too  many,  whose 
talents  and  accomplishments,  fall  infinitely  short  of 
those  recommended  by  Dr.  Gregory,  as  essentially 
requisite,  to  be  possessed  by  every  well  bred  phy- 
sician 5  too  many,  who,  instead  of  believing  with  him, 
**  that  the  profession  of  medicine,  requires  a  more 
comprehensive  mind  than  any  other,'*  seem  to  think, 
that  a  very  limited  share  of  genius,  impttjved  by  a 
superficial  educatioh,  e^^tending  little  farther  than  the 
knowledge  of  technical  terms,  and  some  confused 
ideas  of  the  virtuesof  the  most  common  medicines, are 
qualifications  sufficient  to  entitle  the  possessor,  to  as- 
sume the  appellation  of  Doctor y  and  to  spc>rt  with  the 

'most  important  of  all  concerns,  the  lives  of  his  ftllow- 
citizens,  with  impunity;  The  medical  establishments, 
in  the  United  States,  for  the  instruction  of  students 
in  the  healing  art,  are  far  from  being  contemptible. 
Their  professorial  chairs,  are  filled  by  gentlemen^ 
whose  talents  and  ingenuity,   reflect  the  highest  ho- 

'  Jibur  oo  their  country  ;  and  the  expence  of  attending 
thcmi  is  by  no  means  exorbitant :  Yet,  strange  to 
tell!  every  succeeding  year,  sends  forth  an  inunda- 
tion of  Doctors,  many  of  whom  have  never  sfeen  the 

inside  of  a  college^  or  an  hospital-^nor  perhaps  the 


i&elelM  ef  tk  iHiiium  tN&^.  SacH  mro»  h(>wever,  by 
their  impudence  a&4  ^firpntoryi  im^stng  upon  cre;- 
dalwjspet^,  fiequenrty  ^tt»io  «wiocnce,  whilst  the 
nodeat  md  awuming  pr^tki^cr,  who  has  devotedl 
^is  hssst  duysM  the  sic^uisitiiw  of  j)rofe5s|Qnpl  know- 
tedge,  is  sometimes  doomed  to  live  in  obscurity. 

But  is  the  industry  jq{  4hc  proies$ional  student  to 
abate;  because  he  sometimes  se?s  jgreat^and  lyell  cul- 
tivated powers,  neglected  or.  forgotten  by  mankind  ? 
Js  he  to  exchange  the  glowing  enthusiasm  of  expec- 
tation, for  the  impotent  langour  of  inactivity  ?  The 
man,  who,  in  spite  of  time  mis-spent,  and  unimproved 
talents,  has  been  able,  by  bw  manoeuvre,  and  fortu- 
nate incident,  to  obtain  eminence,  is  best  qualified  to 
.answer  these  x}uestions«  He  knows  and  feels  the 
j>eculiar  dangers  oi  hi$  situation,  that  the  health  and 
iife  of  his  best  friends  are  in  the  hands  of  a  man  unfit 
for. the  important  office  he  has  undertaken  j  that  he  Is 
every  moment  exposed  to  the  open  attacks,  or  the 
insidious  artifices  of  competitors,  imager,  as  weU  as 
able,  on  every  occasion,  to  detect  imposture  and  pu- 
nish irabeciliity.  \ 

Let,  therefore,  every  young  man,  who  avows  him- 
self a  candidate  for  fame  and  fortune  whether  in  law, 
physic  or  divinity,  by  unwejtried  diligence,  by  prow 
dent  conduct,  and  hy  application,  secure  himself  from 
the  ridicule  and  contempt  so  constantly  snd  so 
properly  attached  to  ignorant,  though  successful 
pretenders.  If,  after  devoting  his  days  to  busi* 
ness  and  his  nights  to  books,  his  toil  should  prove  in- 
efiectual ;  if  mankind  shall  not  be  disposed  to  ac- 
knowledge merit,  or  reward  his  labours,  let  not  dis- 
appointment damp  his  spirits,  nor  delayed  hope  mak% 
bis  heart  sick:  honest,  though  unrequited  eltbrt  will 
aifecdrSolid  comfort.  He  may  console  himself,  with 
reflecting,  that  he  shares  the  fate  of  many  great  and 
many  good  men,  and  that  though  he  does  not  move  in  a 
briUiaut  and  exalted  circle,  he^is  a  valuable.and  useful 
liiember  of  society*    The  conviction,  that  hefaas  eiH 
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deavoured,  in  spite  of  a  frowning  worlds  to  fulfil  iht 
duties  of  thaft  station  assigned  nim  by  Providence ; 
that  he  has  not  buried  his  talent,  nor  yielded  to  the 
depressions  of  despair,  will  heal  the  wounds  t>f  am- 
bition, and  diffuse  a  warm  ray  of  honest  joy  over  the 
evening  of  life. 

GREY,  (Lady  Jake)  an  illustrfous^but  unfor- 
tunate personage  of  the  blood  royal  of  England  hy  both 
herparents,  her  grandmother  on  her  father's  side  being 
queen  consort  to  Edward  IV.  and  her  grandmother 
on  her  mother's  being  daughter  to  King  Henry  VIL 
was  born  in  the  year  1537.  It  was,  in  consequence 
of  the  near  relation  of  this  last  to  the  house  of  Tudor, 
that  her  father,  the  aspiring  duke  of  Suffolk,  formed 
the  design  of  transferring  the  English  diadem  into  his 
own  family,  and  of  founding  the  right  of  his  eldest 
,  daughter  to  the  succession,  if  King  Edward  should  die 
without  children.  He  gave  it  out  amongst  his  relations 
and  confidents,  that  though  Henry  VIII.  had  named 
in  his  testamentary  settlement,  his  daughters  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  as  next  in  succession  to  his  son  Edward, 
in  case  of  his  dying  without  issue;  yet  the  parliament 
as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  had  declared  them 
both  illegitimate ;  that,  on  the  supposition  of  their 
being  set  aside  by  the  statute  law  of  the  realm, the 
right  of  other  heirs  to  the  succession  remained  unim- 
paired ;  that  it  would  be  an  indelible  stain  upon  the 
crown  of  England  to  put  it  on  the  head  of  a  bastard ; 
and  in  fine,  that  if  ever  the  princess  Mary  should 
mount  the  throne,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  reformation, 
in  the  erection  of  which  the  whole  nation  had  so 
assiduously  laboured,  during  so  many  years,  would  be 
thrown  down  in  one  day. 

By  these  and  similar  arguments  had  the  duka  of 
3ufFolk  artfully  endeavoured  to  prepare  his"  friends 
for  the  design,  which  he  had. long  seriously  medi- 
tated, while  he  beheld  with  secret  pleasure,  the  de- 
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c&amg  state  of  Kitig  Edward's  health.     Buf  in  order 
the  more  eflPectually  to  carry  his  measures  into  ex- 
ecution, and  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  dfeath  of 
lus  young  sovereign,  he  married  his  eldest  daughter 
the  lady  Jane,  to  the  earl  of  Guilford  son  of  the 
duke    of  Northumberland.    Thus  a^sist^d   by  this 
powerful  interest,  and  chiefly  aided  by  the  strong  at- 
tachment, which  the  dying  king  had  to  the  reforma- 
tion, and  his  fears,  least,  if  his  sister  Mary  s^hould 
succeed^,  that  whole  work  would  be  ruined;  he  at 
last  ventured  to  open  his  design  to  hm,  and  prevail- 
ed with  him  to  alter  the  order  of  the  succession,  and. 
to  transfer  the  crown  to  the  lady  Jane  Grey*        .»      * 
Upon  the  death  of  Edward,  that  part  of  the  mi- 
nistry, who  wefe  in  the  secret  with  the  Dukes  of  Suf- 
folk and  Northumberland,  went  with  these  noblemen 
to  acquaint  lady  Jane  of  Edward's  settlement  of  the 
crown  Upon  her.     Already  overwhelmed  with*  tb© 
death  of  this  pious  prince,  at  so  critical  a  time,  their 
compliments  upon  that  oocasion  only  served  to  add  a 
poignancy  to  her  grief.     She  told  them>  that,    at> 
cording  to,  the  laws  of  the  realm  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  consanguinity,  the  crown  belonged  to  the  sister  ©f 
the  deceased  king:  That  she  shai^ld  wound  her  con- 
science, if  she  would  accept  of  a  dignity,  which  did 
not  belong  to  her,  and  that  it  was  very  far  from  ever 
being  wished  by  her,  to  become  great  at  the  expence  of 
others^     The  assurances^  which  they  made  her,  that 
siothing  was  transacted  for  her  succession^  but  what 
/was  agreeable  ta  the  laws  of  the  country  little  availed 
to  shake  her  resolution  of  rejecting  the  offer.  But  other 
i^asons  respecting  the  critical  state,  in  which  the  nation 
'l>eheld  the  protestant  religion,  joined  to  the  importunity 
of  hex  father  and  husband,  at  last  determined  her  to 
suffer  them  to  act,  as  they  pleased  concerning  her. 
.  Thu?;,  as  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  afterwards  bore 
.  witness,  instead  of  pretending  of  herself  to  the  crown» 
or   taking  any  step  towajrds  obtaining  it,'  she  never 
would  hire  accepted  it«  l)ut  in  spite  of  herself^  t» 
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]rieaae  otbtrt,  and  to  prewnt  the  rpiu  of  \he  potestrnt 
part  of  the  natiom 

On  the  10th  July  15SS,  lady  Jane  waa  pro<il»med 
queeti ;  for  which  proceeding,  the  danf^cr  of  the  x»lion' 
•ein^  again  subjected,  to  the  tyrannic  away  of  the 
RoAiah  Me,  if  Mary  diould  succeed  to  the  throne, 
was  given  out  as  the  ostensible  reason.  It  was,  like- 
wise»  declared,  **  that  the  late  kin|^  had  disposed  of  the 
crown  to  the  exclusion  of  his  sisters,  because  theyr 
were  illegitimate,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  court  and  the  declaratioo  of  {Muiiasienf; 
and  ibat  even,  if  thev  had  been  legitimate,  aa 
they  were  only  sisters  ot  half  blood,  the  laws  of  En-* 

S'and  could  not  admit  either  of  them  to  succeed  to 
e  throne«  in  consequence  of  which,  king  Edward 
had  appointed,  that,  in  case  Frances,  duchess  of 
SufToHc,  who  was  the  nearest  heiress  should  die  without 
male  descendants,  her  eldest  daughter  lacfy  Jane 
Grey,  shoukl  inherit  the  crown. 

Thus  this  virtuous  lady,  whose  excellent  andamia:* 
b)e  qualities  had  rendered  her  dear  to  all,  who  had  the 
happiness  of  knowing  her  and  who,  in  no  part  of  heir 
conduct,  appears  to  have  been  actuated  by  motive;s 
of  ambition,  was,  contrary  to  her  ioclinatibn,  drag^d 
forward  to  appear  ad  the  ostensible  head  of  a  fiiction« 
Her  regal  pageantry  con  tinted,  however,  only  a -few 
d^ys  ;  Tor  after  some  feeble  and  unavailing  effivts  to 
prevent  Mary's  succession,  the  voice  of  the  nation,  pro*- 
testants,  as  well  as  catholics  called  her  to  assome  the 
sceptre.  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband  were  committed 
to  the  tower  and  on  the  13  th  November  arraigned 
and  found  guilty  of  high  treason^  in  consecpence  of 
which,  they  were  beheaded  on  the  12th  February  £^ 
^lowing. 

She  met   death  with  that  dignity  and  fbrtitufc 

which  seldom  accompanies  any,  in  that  aw&l  scene» 

•except  the  virtuous.     Immediately  before  her  exectt* 

tion,  Ate  addressed  herself  to  the  weeping  multitude 

with  amazing  eomposut«>  acknowledged  the  justicebf 


H^  Iiw»  thougli  she  firmly  declared^  that  she  Wds 
forced  into  the  tneasikes  for  which  sh$  suffered  and  div 
ed  ta  charity  with  all.  Thus  fell  this  excellent  afidf 
accompiUshe^  young  lady  who,  for  simplicity  of  man-* 
ners,  purity  of  heart  and  extensive  learning  was  hardly^ 
ever  Quailed.  iFor  although  she  had  net  attained  to 
Ihe  IBthycftr  of  her  a^e,  she  wa^  well  acquainted 
with  philosophy,  and  could  express  herself  very  pro^ 
perly>  at  least,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  lunguagesi 
We  are,  likewise,  informed,  that  die  was  weH  versed 
ih  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  French  and  Italian,  that 
she  played  well  on  instrumental  music,  and,  that  shd 
was  excellent  at  the  needleu  We  are  also  told^  that  sh4 
accompanied  her  musical  instruments  with  a  voica 
exquisitely^  Sweet  m  itselt  assisted  by  all  the  graces^ 
which  art  could  be^ow.  ' 

GROTIUS,  (Hx/Go)  (it  more  properly  Hiroo  Dtf 
GkooT,  one  c^  the  greatest  men  l^nEurc^,  was  boni 
in  DeUt,  in  the  Unit^  provinces  of  Holland,  m  1&83. 
He  made  so  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  that,  at  the 
age  of  15,  he  had  attained  a  great  knowkdge  in  phi^ 
losophy,  divmity  and  civil  law ;  and  a  yet'greater  pro- 
ficiency in  polite  literature,  as  appeared  by  the  com^ 
mentaiy  he  had  made,  at  that  age,  on  Martian  us 
Capella. 
.  i  la  139S,  he  accompanied  the  Dutch  ambassador 
mto  France,  and  was  nonoured  l^  several  marks  of 
esteem  by  Henry  IV.  He  took  his  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  in  that  kingdom ;  and,  at  his  return  to  his 
native  couiltry,  devoted  himself  to  the  bar,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  plead  before  he  was  17  years  of  age, 
and  so  eminent  vrdre  bis  abilities,  that  he?  was  appcwnt- 
id  attorney  general,   whilst  only  i«  his  S4th  year. 

In  1&13,  be  settled  in  Rotterdam,  and  was  nomi- 
•nated  Syndic  of  that  city ;  but  did  not  accept  of  the 
office,  till  a  promise  was  made  htm,  that  he  should 
not  be  removed  from  it.  He  todc  this  prudent  pre- 
caution from  his  foreseeing,  that  the?  quarreis  of  the 
'  Vol,  n.  No.  16.  QS 
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dmnQS\on  the  floctrine  of  grace,  which  Had  alTeadjr 
given  rise  to  many  factions  in  the  state^  would  occasion 
sevolutions  in  the  chief  cities^.  The  same  year  he 
was  sent  into  England  on  account  of  a  dispute  between 
the  two  nations^  on  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  northern 
seas :  but  be  could  obtain  no  satisfaction.  He  was 
afterwarxls  sent  to£Rgland>  as  it  is  thought,  to  persuade 
the  king  and  the  principal  divines  to  favour  the  Ar- 
ininians^  and  he  had  several  conferences  with  king 
James  on  that  subject. 

On  his  return,  he  became  closely  connected  with 
the.  patriot  fiarnevell:,  who,  having  from  republicait 
principles,  succeeded  in  limiting  the  authority  of 
Maurice,  prince  of  Oiange,  the  second  stadtholder; 
)va$  falsely  accused  by  the  partizans  of  that  magis- 
trate of  a  design  to  deliver  up  his  country  to  the  Spa^ 
nish  monarch,  aftd,  under  that  pretext,  as  well  as  for  his 
adherence  to  the  religious  opinions,  of  Armimus,  un- 
justly beheaded,  in  1619;      In  consequence  *  o£  the 
attachment  of  Grotius  to  the  same  cause,  he  was 
implifcated  in  a  similar  accusation  with  that  of  his  unfor- 
tunate friend,  and,  though  he  was  permitted  to  escape 
with  his  life,  he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
life  and  to  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chatties.     But  aftetr 
Jiaving   beei^  treated  with  gfeal  rigour  in  his  con- 
finement for  upwards  of  eighteen   months,   he  was 
delivered  by  the  artifice  of  his  wife,  who  advised  him 
to  get  into  a  large  trunk,  which  had  been  frcquentlyem- 
ployed  in  conveying  linen  tQ  and  from  Grorkum,  where 
U  was  sent  to  be  washed.  Having  bored  holes  into  this, 
in  order  to  prevent  his  being  stiffled,  he  got  into  it  and 
was  carried  to  a  friend's  house  in   Gorkum ;  where 
dressing  himself  like  a  mason  and  taking  a.trowelia 
his  hand,  he  passed  through  the.  market  place,  and 
stepping  into  a   boat,  went  to  "Valvet  in  Brabant. 
Soon  after  he  retired  into  France,  where  he  met  with 
a  generous  reception,  and  had  a  pension  settled  upon 
^   him  by  Lewis  XIIL     Having  resided  there  for  eleven 
vearsj  he  returned  to  Hollands  on  his  receiving  a  very 
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I^ifld  letter  from  Frederic  H^nry,'  who  was  tfien  prlnce^ 
of  Orange;  but  his  enemies  renewing  their  persecutions 
he  went  to  Hamburgh,  wherein  1635,  Queen  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden  made  him  her  counsellor,  and  sent 
him  ambassador  into  France.  After  having  discharged 
the  duties  of  this  office  above  eleven  years,  he  relum- 
ed to  Sweden,  taking  Holland  in  his  way,  and  re*^ 
ceived  many  honours  at  Amsterdam.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  her  Swedish  majesty  at  Stockholm,  and  there 
begged  that  she  would  graqt  his  dismission,  in  order 
that  he  might  return  to  his  native  country.  This  re»- 
^uest  was  obtaiYied  with  gfeat  difficulty,*  as  Christina, 
who  was  a  distinguished  patron  of  men  of  learning*, 
was  unwilling  to  p^rt  with  a  person  so  noted  for  lite*- 
yary  talents,  and  whose  faithful  services  had  oftea 
been  highly  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  her  king- 
dom: In  his  way  to  Holland,  the  ship  in  which  he 
embarked,  was  cast  away  on  the  coast  of  Pomerania, 
and,  as  he  was  then  sFckjhe  continued  his  journey  by 
land,  but  was  forced  to-  stop  at  Rostock,  where  he 
died  on  the  28th  August  1645.  His  body  was  car- 
ried to  Delft,  and  interred  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  an*-  * 
cestors. 

Grotius  was  eminent  as  a  lawyer,,  philosopher,  raa^ 
thematician,  historian  and  political  writer;  but  his 
chief  works  are  his  "  Treatise  of  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,'*  his  "  Treatise  of  the  Rights  of 
Peace  and  War,"  his  "  Commentaries  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,''  and  his  '^  History  and  Annals  of  Hol- 
land, &c.'' 

GUNTER,  (Edmunb)  an  excellent  mathemati- 
cian   and  astronomer,    was   born   in   Hertfordshire,. 
England,  in  1581.     Hie  was  educated  af  the  unlver- 
snty  of  Oxford,  and  in    1606,  entered  into  holy  or- 
ders; but  genius  and  inclination  leading  Him  chiefly 
to  mathematics,  and' the  study  of  natural  philosophy,. 
he  was  in  1612,^  chosen  professor  of  astronomy  m. 
Gresham  college,  London,  where  he  greatly  distin* 
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ffuiihed  ItmBdlf  bj  bis  ketures  and  triiito^.  lie» 
iikewtse^  became  famous  for  many  important  imfil^fe-^ 
ments  in  mathematical  instmidents  tor  thd  tiie  of  iki'- 
vigation.  Of  these»  the  most  cekbtated  »&,  a  ts^ 
projection  of  the  sector;  the  iHTentioft  oft  itttall  |)dr^ 
tabJe  qoadranti  the  discovery  of  a  new  vatktitth  m 
the  mariner's  comf»!ls,  and  also,  tbe  fatiidtid  liat  of 
))roportions»  Which  aftipr  trim  basbeeii  caNed  GmOiP'i 
SctUe^wA  which  serves  fo  solve  probfeMs  instrtilrieii^ 
taltyi  in  the  same  manner  as  logarithArs  do  airitbdi^tiw 
cally. 

He,  likewise,  published  "Cah^  Triangntoram/ 
and,  a  work,  entitled  **  Of  the  Sector,  C^fc-staffi  and 
other  instruments.''  This  last,  was  pubBshedi-  with  an 
Cnglisb  translation  of  his  Cadon  Triafngulormn,  in  4to» 
by  Samuel  Foster,  professor  of  Gresham  college;  Maf . 
i^UQter  died  in  1626. 

GlJV,  (Thomas)  founder  of  Guy*s  hospital,  in 
iLondon,  was  the  son  of  a  lighter-man  and  coaMea- 
ler,  in  Southwark.  tte  was  put  apprentice^  m  I660 
to  a  bookseller,  and  after.having  served  iiis  time, 
commenced  business  for  himself,  with  a  stock  of  be- 
tween 8  &  900  dollars.  The  English  bibles  being, 
at  that  time,  badly  priiitcd,  Mr.  Guy  engaged  with 
ethers,  in  a  scheme  for  having  them  printed  in  Ho^ 
land,  and  importing  them  ;  but,  this  being  put  a  stop 
to,  he  contracted  with  the  university  of  Oxford^  iat 
their  privilege  of  printing  tbem>  and  carried  on  a^ 
great  trade  ia  bibles,  for  many  years,  to  a  consider- 
able advantage.  Thus,  he  began  to  accumulate  mo- 
ney, and  his  gains  rested  in  his  bands ;  for,  being  a 
*  single  man,  and  extremely  penurious,  his  expences 
were  next  to  nothbg.  His  custom  was,  to  din^  on 
bis  shop  counter,  with  no  other  table  cloth,  than  an 
old  news-paper.  He  was  also,  as  little  scrupulous 
with  respect  to  the  style  of  his  apparel.    But,  the 


€ftioIohicilf*  arismg  ftoift  tri^^V  were  ftdt  tte  fciHy 
sd^hse  of  his  fast  fdrtufte ;   fbti  ihe  biHk  of  it  wa& 

^ueeh  Atiiii^'s  wai^Si  iLhd  by  Sbuth  Sea  stocky  in  tlfe 
ifleii^able  year^  l't20, 

Td  shew  what  pezt  events  *|>riiri^  from  trivial 
causes^  it  may  be  observed,  thai  the  pubiie  owe  thi 
aifedicAiSn  of  the  greatest  part  6f  his  immense  ftirritoe, 
to  charitabte  ^ffrp6$es,  to  the  indiwreet  officiotrsnes^ 
«f  hii  nSa^  *nrant,  In  iritetfering  With  the  mending: 
•  of  tbfe  pave^Bft^  befote  the  door.  Guy  had  ag!»efed 
to  marcy  her,  and,  preparatory  to  his  nuptiaki  had 
ordered  the  peivement  feeftwe  his*  door,  (which  was  in 
B  neglected  state)  fo'  be  mended,  as  far  a?  to  a  parti- 
cular jstone,  which  he  pointed  ont.  llie  maid,  whiht 
her  master  was  put,  im^entiy  looking  on  the  men 
at  work,  pointed  out  a  broken  place  to  them,  which 
'  they  had  not  repaired  i  but  they  informed  her,  that 
Mr.  Guy  had  directed  them  not  to  go  so  far.  ""\yeH," 
jsays  she,  "don't  you  mind  it,  tell  him  I  ^>ade  you, 
and  I  know  he  will  not  be  angry.''  It  happened, 
jiowever,  that  the  poor  girl  presumed  tqomi^chon 
her  influence  oveir  her  careful  lover,  with  whom^  tb^ 
expence  of  a  lew  shillings  extraordinary,  turned  thp 
^cale  totally  against  her.  The  men  obeyed^  Cuy 
was  enraged  to  find  his  orders  exceeded  s  his  matri- 
monial scheme  w^s  renounced ;  and  thus  having  no 
family  to  provide  for,  he  devoted  the  greatest  part  of 
his  fortune  to  the  erection  and  endowment  of  h^spl* 
tals.  .  .       .  : 

He  was  76  years  of  age,  when  he  formfed  the^de* 
sign  of  building  the  hospital  contiguous  to  that  of  St. 
,Tnomas's,  which  bears  his  name.  T^j^e  charge  of 
erecting  this  vast  pile,  amounted  to  83,440  dollars, 
, besides,  974,575  dollars,  which  he  left  to  endow  it ; 
and  be  jusjt  liyed  to  see  it  roofed  in. 

lie  erected  an  Alms-bouse,  with  ^library,  atTan- 
^rtfi,  in  Staffordshire,  the  place  of  hrs  mother's  na- 
tivity,   yvhich  be    represented  in    parliament,  for 
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14  poor  rneti  mnd  women,  and  for  Uieir  pensions,  as 
well  as  for  the  putting  out  of  poor  children  appren* 
tices,  bequeathed  a  certain  sum  annually.  To  Chcist's 
hospital,  he^gave  .1776  dollars  a  year,  forever,  and 
the  residue  of  his  estate,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
S  50^000  dollars,  apiongst  those,  who  could  prove 
themselves ji>  any  degree,  related  to  him. 

Hadicd,  December  I7th,  1724,  in  the  81st  year 
o^  his  age,. after  having  dedicated  more,  money  to 
charitable  purpo^s,  than  any  one  private  man,  upon 
record  in  Great  Britain,  or,  perhaps,  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world, 

HAKLUYT,  (Richard)  A  British  naval  histo* 
rian,  was  born  in  London,  about  the  year  1553.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself 
chiefly  to  the  study  of  cosmography,  in  which,  after 
having  greatly  improved  himself,  he  read  lectures. 
He  also  introduced  maps  and  globes  into  the  public 
•schools  of  that  celebrated  university.  In  1582,  he 
published  a  small  collection  of  voyages  and  discove- 
ries, and  about  two  years  after,  went  as  chaplain  to 
the  British  ambassador,  to  the  court  of  France,  Con- 
stantly attentive  to  his  favourite  cosmographical  en- 
quiries, in  searching  the  French  libraries,  he  found  a 
valuable  manuscript,  entitled,  **  77?^  Notable  History 
of  Floriday  by  Laudonnierre  and  other  Adventurers.^* 
This  he  caused  to  be  published  at  his  own  expence, 
in  the  French  language,  and  soon  after  revised,  and 
re-published  Peter  Martyr*s  book,  "  De  Orbe  Novo  J* 

After  five  years  residence  in  France,  Mr.  Hakluyt 
returned  to  England,  whea  he  applied  himself  to 
collect,  translate  and  digest,  all  the  voyages,  journals 
.  and  letters,  that  he  could  procure,  which  he  first  pub- 
lished in  one  volume,  folio,  in  1589;  and,  to  which  he 
afterwards  added  two  others.  In  1605,  our  author 
was  made  prebendary  of  Westminster,  in  which  sta- 
tion he  continued  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
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happened  in  1616.  He  was  a  man- of  indefatigable 
diligence,  and  great  integrity  ;  much  in  favour  with 
Qtueen  Elizabeth's  ministry,  and  much  conversant* 
amongst  seamen. 

His  works  are,  1st.  **  A  Collection  of  Voyages  and 
Discoveries."  2d.  "History  of  Rorida/"  3d.  The 
Principal  'Navigations,  Voyages  and  Discoveries  of 
the  English  Nation.'*  in  3  vol.  folio.  4'th.  "The  Dis- 
coveries of  the  World,  from  the  first  orfginaJ,  to  the 
year  1555,"  translated  from  the  Portuguese  of  Gal- 
vano,  and  greatly  enlarged  and  corrected.  5th.  "  Vir- 
ginia, richly  valued  by  the  description  of  the  main: 
land*  of  Florida,  her  next  neighbour,"  which  he  like- 
wise translated  fram  the  Portuguese.  Besides  these,' 
he  left  several  manuscripts,  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Mr,  Purehas,  and  were  afterwards  published  in 
the  coUectiona  of  that  indefatigable  vvriter. 

HALE,  (Sir  Mathew)  lord  chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  bench,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  the  son 
of  a  counsellor  at  law,,  and  born  at  London,  in  1609. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford^  where  he  made  a  con- 
siderable  progress  in  learning,  but,  was  afterwards 
diverted  from  his  studies,  by  the  levities  of  youth. 
From  these,  however,  he  was  providentially  refor- 
med, by  means  of  Mr.  John  Glanville,  sergeant  at 
law,  and  applying  to  the  study  of  the  law,  entered 
into  Lincoln's  Inn.  Nov,  the  attorney  general,  took 
early  notice  of  him,  and  directed  him  in  his  stuHies^ 
and  Mr.  Selden,  was  the  first,  who  set  him  on  a  more 
enlarged  pursuit  of  learnings  which  he  had  before 
confined  to  his  own  profession, 
^  During  the  civil  war,  such  was  his  moderatibn,  and 
the  opinion  universally  entertained  of  his  integrity, 
that  he  possessed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  both 
parties.  He  was  enj ployed  in  his  practice  by  all  the 
King's  party  ;  and  was  appointed,  by  the  parliament, 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  king. 
Though  the  execution  ef  king  Charles,  greatly  affected 
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bim^  he  took  die  engagements  pr^scHM  hf  ikmf 
who  assumed  the  supren^e  power,  aodj,  was  appoint^ 
edy  with  several  others^  to  pQi^sider  qf  the  refortnatiPA 

»  of  the  law.  About  the  year  1653»  he  wa$  appointed. 
ope  of  the  justices  of  the  common  ple^s  ;  but,  upon 
the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  be  refused  to  aco^pt 
of  the  new  coiqmission  off!p(^ed  hi<lA  by  {li(:h^r4»  his^ 
successor.  lie  was  a  ipetn^f  r  of  tHat  pailiame^t,. 
which  called  home  Charles  II.  who,  sipcm  after 
his  restoration,  appointed  him^  Lord  Chief  BaiPQ  qC 
the  Exchequer,  and  also  cQi^erred  yp<>a  him»  the  oH 
derofKnigtithopd. 

He  wa^s  one  of  the  principal  judges^  who.  sat  aho.at 
settling  the  difference  between  l^A^ord  and  t^ant» 
after  the  ever  memorable  fir^  in  L9n.doo»  whi^b  hapn 
pened  in  166$  ^  and  ^e,.  on  that  ^i£cuU  occa^yod,. 
behaved  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  partisis  ^Qfkt 
cemed.  In  his.  post  of  lord  chief  barpn,  he  likewise 
acted  with  the  most  inflexible  in^gri.ty,  as  the  Al- 
lowing anecdotes  ipay  se^ve  to.  illusti^ate.  One  of  th^ 
first  p^ers  in  the  realm,  went  once  to  his'  chamber,^ 
and  told  him,  *^  that  having;  a  suit  in  I^w,  to  be  tried^ 

^  before  him,  he  was  then  to  acquaint  him  with  it,  th^ 
he  might  the  better  understand  it,  when  it  sj^pukl 
come  to  be  tried  in  court."*  Upon  which,  his  lord- 
ship immediately  internipled  him,  saying  **he.4idnpt 
deal  fairly,  to  come  to.  ni^  chambers  about  such  af-! 

-  fairs ;  for  he  never  received  information,  of  suchca^u- 
ses,  but  in  open  court,  whea  both  parties  were  tOr  be 
heard  alike.**  On  receiving  such  a  rebuke,  his  graced 
wcijt  avyay  greatly  dissatisned,  and  complained  o£  i% 
to  the  king,  as  a  rudeness,  which  was  not  to  be  eur 
^ured  ;  but,  his  majesty  bid  him  content  hi|nself,,  that 
he  was  used  no  worse  :  adding,  **  that  he  verily  l?e-: 
lieved  he  would  have  used  hini  no  better,  if  he  ha4 
^one  to  solicit  him  in  any  of  his  own  causes/* 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  happened  in.  one 
of  his  circuits.  A  gentleman,  who.  had  a  trial  at  the 
assizes,  had  sent  Jiim  a  buck  for  his,  tables    AV'hea 
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Iu3ge  Hale,  therefore,  heard  his  name.  Tie  asked  "  if 
ne  was  not  the  same  person,  who  had  sent  him  the 
venison,"  and  upon  being  answered  in  the  affirmia- 
tive,  told  him,  that  "he  could  not  suffer  the  trial  to 
go  on,  till  he  had  paid  for  his  buck."  The  gentle- 
man answered,  that"  he  never  sold  his  venison  ;  and 
.  that  he  h^d  done  fiothing  to  him,  which  he  did  not 
do  to  ev^y  judge,  who  had  gone  that  circuit,"  which 
was  confirmed  "by  several  gentlemen  present.  The 
lord  chief  barron,  hov^ever,.  would  not  suffer  the  trial 
to  proceed,  till  he  had  paid  for  the  present ;  upon 
which,  the  gentleman  withdrew  the  record. 

'In  i67i,he  was  advance  J  to  be  lord  chief  justice 
of  the  king's  bench  ;  but,  about  four  years  after  this 
promotion,  he  resigned  the  post,  in  consequence  of 
his  declining  years,  and  died  in  December,   1676. 
The  attainments  of  Sir  Mathe w  were  wonderful ;  for 
he  had,  beside  his  peculiar  profession,  a  considerable 
knowledge  in  the  civil  law,  in  algebra,  and  other  ma- 
thematical sciences,    as  well  as  in  physic,  anatomy 
and   surgery  :  he  was  very  conversant  in  experimental 
philosophy,  and  other  branches  of  philosophical  learn- 
ing ;  m  ancient  history  and  chronology  ;  but,  above 
all,  h«  seemed  to  have  made  divinity  his  chief  study  ; 
so  that  those,  who  read  what  he  has  written,  on  theo- 
logical questions,  might  be  inclined  to  think,  that  he 
had  studied  nothing  else.    This  excellent  man,  who 
i?eas  an  ornament  to  the  bench,  to  his  country,  and 
to  human  nature,  wrote,  1st.  **  An  Essay  on  the  Gra- 
vitation and  Non-Gravitation  of  Fluid  Bodies."     2d. 
** Observations,  touching,  the    Tornicellian  Experi- 
ment."    3d.  "  Contemplations,  Moral  and  Divjne/^ 
4th.  *'  The  life  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  with  Political 
and  Moral  Reflections."     5th.  "Observations  on  the 
Principles  of  Natural  Motion."     6th.   "  The  Primi- 
tive  origination  of  Mankind."     He  also  left  a  great 
number   t)f    manuscripts,    m   Latin  and    English, 
amongst  which,  were  his  "Pleas  of  the  Crown," 
since  published  by  Mr.  Emlyn,  in  two  vol.  folio  5 
Vol.  II.  No.  16,  R3 
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and  his  **  Original  Institutes^  Power  and  JurisdlctioQ 
of  the  Parliament/* 

HALES»  (Stephen)  a  celebrated  English  divine 
and  philosopher,  was  born  ki  1 677.     He  was  educated 
lit  the  university  of  Cambridge^  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  fellow  in  1703^  and  became  bachelor  of 
^divinity  in  1711.    He  soon  discovered  a  genius  for 
natural  philosophy.  Botany  was  his  first  study.:  he  like* 
wise»  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  the  science 
of  anatomy,  and  invented  a  carious  method  of  ob- 
taining a  representation  of  the  lungs  in  leaij.    He 
next  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry^  in 
which,  however,  he  did  not  make  any  remarkable 
discoveries.     In  the  study  of  astronomy^  Mr.  Hales 
was  equally  assiduous,  and,  having  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  Newtonian  system,  he  contrived  a 
machine  tor  shewing  the  phenomena,  on  much  the 
^same  principles,  wim  that  afterwards  made  by  Mr* 
Rowley,  and  which  from  the  name  of  las  patron  was 
called  an  orrery. 

About  the  year  1710,  he  was  settled  in  a  respecta- 
ble church  living  in  Somersetshire  which  vacated  his 
fellowship  in  the  university :  still,  however,  he  pur- 
sued his  philosophical  investigations,  with  unremit- 
ting ardour.  In  1718,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  soon  after,  exhibited  an  ac- 
count, of  some  experiments,  which  he  had  lately 
made,  oh  the  effect  of  the  sun*s  warmth  in  raising 
the  sap  in  trees.  This  procured  him  the  thanks  x)f 
the  society,  who  also  requested  him,  to  prosecute  the 
subject.  With  this  request,  he  complied;  and,  in 
June,  1723,  exhibited  a  treatise,  in  which  he  gave 
.  an  accountof  his  progress.  This  treatise  being  high- 
ly applauded  by  the  society,  he  i^rther  enlarged  and 
improved,  it,  and,  m  1727,  published  it,  imder  the 
title  of  "Vegetable  Statics."  To  which,  soon  after,  : 
there  appeared  a  sequel,  under  the  title  of  '^  Statical/ 
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In  I73S,  the  yniversity  of  Oxford,  honoured  him 
with  a  diploma^  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,, 
a  mark  of  distinction,  the  more  honour^ible,  as  it  is 
iK>t  usual  for  one  university  to  cohfer  academical  ho- 
nours on  those,  who  were  educated  at  another,  In> 
17S4,  when  the  health  and  morals,  of  the  Io^yer  and 
middling  class  of  people,  were  subverted,  by  the  ex- 

'  €es$ive  drinking  of  gin,  his  philanthrophy  induced 
him  to  publish,  though  without  his  name,  "A  Friend- 
ly Adraonritiott  to  the  Drinkers  of  Brandy  and  other 
Spiritous  Liquors,**  which  was  repeatedly  re-printed » 
lu  nZ9y  he  printed  a  volume  in  &vo.  entitled  "Phi- 
losophical Experiments  on  Sea-water,  Corn,  Flesh- 

'  and  other  Substances,'*^  a  work,,  containing  much 
useful  information,  particularly  for  those,  who  make 
long  v6yages.  The  same  year>  he  exhibited  to  the 
Royal  Society,  "An  account  of  some  further  experi- 
ments towards  the  discovery , of  medicines,  for  dissolv- 
ing the  stone  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  pre- 
servings meat  in  long  voyages/*  For  this,,  he  wai 
honoured  with  a  gold  medal.  The  year  following,, 
he  published  some  account  of  experiments  and  ob- 
servations on  Mr.  Stephens's  medicines  for  dissolving 
the  stone ;  in  which,,  their  power  is  enc^uired  into- 
•and  demonstrated. 

In  1741,  he  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  an  ae-^- 
count  of  an  ins^trument,  which  he  invented,  and  cal* 
led  a  ventilator^,  for  conveying  fresh  air  into  mines^, 
hospitals,  prisons  ind  the  close  parts  of  ships  ^,  he  had 
communicated  it  to  his  particular  friends  some  mont)iSv 
before  ;  and,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  a  machine  of 
the  same  kind,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  was  in 
the  spring  of  the  same  year,  invented  by  one  Trie- 
wald,  a  Swedish  officer,  for  which,  the  king  and  se- 
nate granted  him  a  privilege  in  October  following, 
and  ordered  every  ship  of  war,  in  the  service  of  that 
state,  to  be  furnished  with  one  of  them :  a  rriodel  a|so 

^  of  this   machine,  was  sent  into  France,  and  all  the 
ships  in  the  French  navy,  were  ordered  to  have  2t 
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ventilator  of  the  same  sort.  It  happened  also,  that, 
about  the  same  time,  one  Sutton,  who  kept  a  coffee- 
house in  London,  invented  a  ventilator  of  another 
construction,  to  draw  off  the  foul  air  out  of  ships  by 
means  of  the  cook-room  fire  :  but,  poor  Sutton,  had 
not  interest  enough  to  make  mankind  accept  the  be- 
nefit oflTered  them,  though  its  superiority  to  Dr. 
Hales's  contrivance  was  evident.  Tlie  public,  how- 
ever, is  Q^t  less  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  and  bene- 
volence of  Dr.  Hales,  whose  ventilators  came  more 
easily  into  use  for  many  purposes  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. 

In  1743,  Dr.  Hales  read  before  the  royal  society, 
a  description  of  a  method  of  conveying  liquors  into 
the  abdomeuy  during  the  operation  of  tapping,  and  it 
was  afterwards  printed  in  their  transactions.  In 
1745,  he  published  some  experiments  and  observa- 
tions on  tar-water,  which  he  had  been  induced  to 
make,  by  the  publication  of  a  work  called  SiriSj  in 
which  the  learned  Berkeley,  •bishop  of  Cloyne,  had  re- 
commended tar- water  as  an  universal  medicine  :  on 
this  subject,  several  letters  passed  between  them  ; 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  tar-water 
in  the  disease  of  the  horned  cattle^ 

Were  we  to  follow  this  extraordinary  man,  through 
all  the  inventions  and  improvements,  which  he  made, 
during  the  course  of  his  long  and  useful  life,  it  would 
tar  exceed  the  limits  necessarily  assigned  to  this  arti- 
cle :  we  shall,  therefore,  only  mention  a  few  more  of 
the  most  particular.  In  1746, -he  communicated  to 
the  royal  society,  a  proposal  for  bringing^  small  passa- 
ble stones  with  ease  and  expedition,  out  of  the  blad- 
der, and  this  was  published  in  their  transactions. 
In  1748,  he  made  another  communication  to  the  so- 
ciety,  containing  a  prof)OsaI  for  checking,  in  some 
degree,  the  progress  of  fires  5  also,  two  memoirs,  one 
on  the  great  benefit  of  ventilators,  and  the  other  on 
electricity,  all  of  which  are  printed  in  their  trans- 
actions.    In  1749i  his  ventilators  were  fixed  in  the 
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Savoy  prison,  by  order  of}  the  secretary  at  war,  and 
the  benefit  was  so  great,/ that  though  50  or  100  in  a  ' 
year  often  died  of  the  jail  distemper  before,  yet  from 
the  year  1749,  to  the  year  1752,  inclusive,  no  more 
than  four  persons  died„  though  in  the  year  1750,  the 
Hutnber  of  prisoners  was  240  ;  and  of  those  four,  one 
died  of  the^mall  pox,  and  another  of  intemperance^ 
In  the  year,  1750,  he  published  *ome  considerations 
on  the  causes  oF  earthquakes,  occasioned  by  the 
slight  shocks,  which  were  felt  that  year  in  London. 
In  the  year  1752,  his  ventilators,  worked  by  a  wind- 
mill, were  fixed  in  Newgate,  with  branching  trunks ' 
to  24  wards ;  and  it  appeared,  that  the  dispropor- 
tion of  those,  who  died  in  the  goaf,  before  and  after 
this  establishment,  was  as  16  to  7.  He  also  publish- 
ed a  farther  account  of  their  success,  and  some  ob- 
servations on  the  great  danger,  arising  from  foul  air, 
exemplified  by  a  narrative  of  several  persons,  seized 
with  the  goal  fever,  by  working  in  l^ewgate. 

In  the  year  175S,  Dr.  Hales  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris.  The  same  year, 
he  published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  some 
farther  considerations  about  means  to  draw  the  foul 
air  out  of  the  sick  rooms  of  occasional  ay  my  hospitals 
and  private  houses  in  towns.  He  also  published  ma- 
ny other  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  use  and 
success  of  ventilators.  The  same  year,  a  description 
of  a  sea-gage,  which  the  doctor  invented  to  measure 
unfathomable  depths,  was  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic in  the  same  miscellany.  In  1754,  he  communis 
cated  to  the  royal  society,  some '  experiments  for 
keeping  water  and  fish  sweet,  with  lime-water  ;  an 
account  of  which  was  published  in  the  philosapbical 
transactions.  He  also  continued  to  enrich  their  me-  . 
moirs,  with  many  useful  articles,  from  this  time  till 
his  death  j  particularly,  a  method  of  forwarding  the 
distillation  of  fresh  from  salt  water,  by  blowing 
showers  of  fresh  air  up  through  the  latter,  during  the 
operation. 
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'  Had  Dr.  Hales  been  desirous  of  preferment  in  the 
churchy  such  was  his  reputation,  and  the  interest  of 
his  family  and  friends,  that  he  might  have  easily  ob- 
tained it.  So  far,  however,  was  he  from  being  soli? 
citous,  for  the  acquisition  of  such  honours,  that  when 
be  had  been  nominated  by  his  majesty,  to  fill  a  ca- 
nonry  of  Windsor,  he  requested  his  majesty  to  recall 
his  nomination.  He  was  a  man  remarkable  for  soci- 
al virtue  and  sweetness  of  temper :  his  life  was  not 
only  blameless,  but  exemplary  in  a  high  degree  :  he 
was  happy  in  himself,  and  beneficial  to  others,  as  ap- 
pears by  this  short  account  of  his  attainments  and 
pursuits.  The  constant  serenity  and  cheerfulness  of 
his  mind,  and  the  temperance  and  regularity  of  his 
life,  concurred  with  a  good  constitution,  to  preserve 
him  in  health  and  vigour,  to  the  age  of  84*  lis 
died  in  1761. 

H ALLEY,  (Dr.  Edmvkd)  a  most  celebrated 
English  philosopher  and  astronomer,  was  bom  in 
London,  in  1656.  He  at  first  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  classics,  and  of  the  sciences  in  general, 
but,  as  he  grew  up,  astronomy  became  his  favourite 
pursuit,  in  which  he  bad,  at  a  very  early  period  of 
his  life,  made  a  much  greater  progress,  than  could 
have  been  possibly  expected  from  his  years. 

In  1676,  he  went  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  to 
complete  the  catalogue  of  fixed  stars,  by  the  addition 
of  those,  which  lie  near  the  South  Pole;  and  having 
delineated  a  planisphere,  in  which  he  laid  them  all 
down  in  their  exact  places,  he  returned  to  England, 
in  1678.  In  the  year  1680,  he  set  out  on  a  tour 
through  the  continent,  and  about  midway,  between 
Calais  and  Paris,  had  a  sight  of  a  remarkable  comet, 
as  it  then  appeared  a  second  time  that  year,  in  its  re- 
turn from  the  sun.  He  had  the  November  before, 
seen  it  in  its  descent,  and  now  hastened  to  complete 
his  observations  upon  it,  in  viewing  it  from  the  royal 
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four,  was  to  settle  a  fnen(J!y  correspohdence  betweerf 
the  two  royal  observatories  of  Greenwich  and  Paris' 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  improve  himself,  under  sd 
great  a  master  as  Cassina.  ffe  ret urned  to  Englandi 
Di  1682,  and  in  the  year  Following,  published  his 
^'Theory  of  the  Variation  of  the  Magnetical  compass,'* 
in  which  he  supposes  the  whole  globe  of  the^arth  ta 
be  a  great  magnet,  with  four  miagnetical  poles,  pr 

{)oints  pf  attraction ;  but  afterwards  thinkiOg,  that 
his  theory  was  liable  to  great  exceptions;  he  pyocuV* 
€d  .^n  application  to  be  made  to  fcin^  Wiirtam,  who 
aLppoiritecl  him  commander  of  the  Paramour  ^itik, 
with  orders  to  seek  by  observations,  the  discovery  ot 
the  rule  of  variations,  and  to  fey  down  the  longitudes 
"and  latitudes  of  the  British  settlements  in  America;  ' 
He  set  out  on  this  attempt,  on  the  24th  Novemberi 
1698,  but  having  crossed  the  line,  his  men  grew 
sickly,  and  his  lieutenant  mutinying,  he  returned  home 
in  June  1699.  Haying  got  the  lieutenant  tried  and 
cashiered,  he  set  sail  the  second  time,  in  September 
following,  whhihe^same  ship,  ^nd  anotMer  of  less 
bulk,  of  which  he  had  also  the  command.  He  now 
traversed  the  vast  Atlantic  ocean  from  one  hemis- 
phere to  the  other,  as  far  as  the  ice  would  permit 
him  to  go  ;  and  having  made  his  observations,  at 
St.  Helena,  Brazil,  Cape  Verd,  Barbadoes,  the  Ma- 
deiras, the  Canaries,  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  many 
other  latitudes,  returned  in  September  1700,  and  the 
next  year  published  a  general  chart,  shewing  at  one 
view,  the  variation  of  the  compass  in  all  those  places. 
Captain  Halley,  as  he  was  riow  called,  had  been 
at  home  little  more  than  half  a  year,  when  he  was 
sent  to  observe  the  course  of  the  tides,  with  the  lon- 
gitude and  latitude  of  the  principal  places,  in  the 
British  channel ;  of  all  which,  he  afterwards  publish* 
cd  a  correct  map.  In  1703,  captain  Halley  was  made 
professor  of  geometry  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
had  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  conferred  upon 
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Urn.  Hb  was  scarcely  settled  there,  wlien  he  begaa 
to  translate  into  Latin  from  the  Aribic,^  **  Appolo* 
nius  de  Sectione  Rakionis,'*  and  to  restore  the  two 
books  **  De  Setione  Spatii/*  of  the  same  author, 
which  are  lost^  by  the  account  given  of  them  by  Pap- 
pius,  and  he  published  the  whole  work  in  1706.  In 
1714  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
in  1720,  appointed  the  king's  astronomer  at  the  Roy- 
al Observatory  at  Greenwich.  He  died  in  1742. 
His  principal  works,  are  1st.  ^' Catalogus  Stellar uni 
Australium."  2d.  ** Tabulae Astronomicae.*'  3d. "An 
Abridgement  of  the  Astronomy  of  Qjmets.'*  The 
world  is  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Halley,  for  the  publica<^ 
tion  of  several  of  the  works  of  ahe  great  Sir-  Isaac 
Newton,  who  had  a  particular  friendship  for  him, 
and  to  whom  he  frequently  communicated  his  dis.- 
coveries.  ,^ 
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